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USE  OF  THE 
DOCUMENT 

The  Tnaterials  included  in  this  Resource  Document 
are  intended  for  your  use  in  improving  the  academic  advising 
process  at  your  institution*     You  are  encouraged  to  reproduce 
those  materials  which  you  feel  would  be  helpful  to  those 
involved  in  academic  advising.     Reproduction  of  these  materials 
should  be  governed  by  the  following  guidelines. 

(1)  -   Credit  should  be  given  to  The  American  College 
31  Testing  Program  and  the  name  of  the  individual 

■and/or  institution  responsible  for  the  materials 
'  us  ed . 

(2)  Some  of  the  materials  contained  in  the  Resource 
Document  are  copyrighted,  where  noted  the  authors 
should  be- contacted  before  reproducing. 

to 
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It  is  the  intent  of  The  American  College  Testing 
Program  to  revise  this  document  on  a  periodic  basis.  Indivi- 
duals and  institutions  wishing  to  contribute  materials  to 
future  editions  of  this  document  are  encouraged  to  send  those 
materials  to:  - 

David  S.'  Crockett 

Vice  President 

Educational  Services  Division 

The  American  College 'Test ing  Program 

P.  0.  Box  168 

Iowa  City,  Iowa  S2240 
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INTRODUCTION 

TO 

ADVISING 

1  *  -  " 


the.  maxXmum  tdaaatXonal  6enepl>t-A  o{  thUA^K  cotZzgz 
(Lxpzn.lznc(L  by  andaK&tand^nQ  thzA.n.  ne^ad^  and 
eLXpzatationA ,   knou)A^ng  tha  goal^  and  ^e-6oa^ce4 
thz  Zn^tXtutlon  thuy  a^e.  att^ndA.ng ,  and  b^XngJ^ng 
vt/ie4e  two  eXe,mtnt6  into  optimal  cong^aence  through 
XndivldualZznd  p^ogA^am  davp^lopmznt.  " 
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INTRODUCTTON 

vvMy  in  need  ol  Aome  c.oni>iAtzYit  poMzonat  contaat 
ijoltk  a  pK.o{2Mlonal  adM  who  can  4eAue_  06  an  advu>- 
Oh.,  zonildant,  and  poAznt  ALLnAogatiL*    TkU  need  ^eem^ 
to  iixJj>t  AzgoJvdJiui>  oi  thz  typt  o^  Instigation  tko. 
^tiidz-YVt  (ViXmds>,  IvU  gme/tal  abilJXy  to  do  acadzmlc. 
wohk,  and  thz  lod^ozconomtc  IzveZ  {,/Lom  wklqk  comei. 
In  many  my^,  thz  need  ioA  thJj>  kind  helMlonshlp 
ieemi  to  tAanscznd  mo6t  othnh.  ^zzmlngly  imponXant  de- 
iiAeA  OA  demartd6." 

L^jij>  B.  h\ayhm 

Academic  advising  has  a  long  tradition  in  American  high- 
er education.     President  Rutherford  B.  Hayes,  as  a  student  at  Ken- 
yon  College  in  1841,  wrote  his  mother  of  the  adoption  of  a  new  rule 
Th^  rule  stipulated  that  each  student  would  choose  fro:ii  among  the 
faculty  someone  who  would  be  advisor  and  friend  in  all  matters  and 
who  would  serve  as  a  medium  .of  communication  between  the  student 

and  the  faculty » 

There  exists  in  higher  education  today  a  renewed  inter- 
est in  academic  advising:     This  interest  is  due  in  part  to  the  fol- 
lowing factors: 

1.  A  recogniti-^n  that  academic  advising  is  an  integral  and 
necessary  part  of  the  higher  education  process. 

2.  A  concern  for  individual  student  growth  and  development. 

3.  An  in^terest  in  increasing  student  retention. 

4.  Greater  student  choice  of  curriculum  than  ever  before. 

5.  An  increase  in  non- traditional  students. 

6.  A  growing  concern  by  students  in  the  linkage  between 
academic  preparation  and  the  world  of  work. 
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These  trends. are  leading  administrators  to  re -emphasize 
the  importance  of  academic  advising^ and  student  support  services. 
Academic  advising  is  being  recognized  as  an  essential  educational 
service  to  be  provided  by  an  institution  of  higher  education.  Aca- 
demic advising  on  many  college  and  university  campuses  is  perfunc- 
tory, clerical  and  is  not  being  delivered  in  the  most  effective  man- 
ner.    One  significant  reason  for  this  situation  is  the  lack  of  well- 
organized  and  comprehensive  training  and  support  material  for  those 
engaged  in  the  academic  advising  process.     Unfortunately,   there  is 
no  single  source  reference  available  to  college  personnel  on  the 
general  topic  o.f  academic  advising.     Rather,  what  is  available  is 
generally  fragmented,  institution  specific,  lacking  in  a  comprehen- 
sive approach,  and  often  poorly  prepared,  produced,  and  delivered.' 

The  purpose  of  this  publication  is  to  provide  a  compre- 
hensive resource  document  to  assist  college  personnel  in  enhancing 
the  effectiveness  of  their  academic  advising  programs,   thus  serving 
students  more  effectively. 

tmcheJL  and  the,  6tadmt  aon^^nvnt  mch  otkvi  and  dl6- 
cai>6  the,  Adclpfwcjodi  Az&poyi&lbltUy      institution  and 
Atudznt  ioK  impfiovlng  zducatiffn^    Jhii>  poweAiul  peA- 
6onal  mtdium  hoi,  not- yzt  been  uizd  oi,  it  could  be. 
Tne  {faculty  advlio^  and  tkz  6tudznt  analyze,  and  jadgz 
e,duaitional  and  vocational  goals  and  opponXunitieA>, 
IZjOAJiing  ikJUU  and  teaching  meXhods,  cuhxlcuWi 
choice,  and  UmiXatlonSf  and  stadznt  and  teacheA  peA.- 
Romance,,    This  authentic  poAtneAship  can  produce,  the, 
/Le.newal      the,  e,ducjational  pKoceJ>6  and  a  meMXe,d  ^e- 
stMLctu/ung  oi  the,  system," 

Advene,  P.  HaAde.z 


DEFINITION    AND  IMPORTANCE 
OF    ACADEMIC  ADVIISING 
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DEFIMITION  km  IMPORTANCE  OF  ACADEMIC  ADVISING 

"Academic  advlilng  {U^Aj>ti>  j>tude.rvU  to  KOAtizt  tka  max- 
Jimum  (LduLotional  bm^ilti  avUlabls,  to  thm  by  h^pins 
tkm  to  btttVL  imdexiitmd  tkm&^v2J>  and  to  le^oAn  to  u^^ 
tkt  Jie^ouACQJi  oi  m  e-dadcutlonaZ  tn6tJJ:wUon  to  mtzt  thoM 
6pzcLial  tducatlonaZ  ne.(id6  and  a6pViatlon6 

Academic  advising  is  a  multi- face ted  activity.  Academic 
advising  should  assist  individual  students  to  realize  the  maximum 
educational  benefits  to  them.     It  accomplishes  this  by: 

1.  Helping    studentsc  to  clarify  their  values,  goals,  and 
better  understand  themselves  as  a  person. 

2.  Helping    students   understand  the  nature  and  purpose  of 
•higher  education. 

3.  Providing  accurate  information  about  educational  options, 
requirements,  policies,  and  procedures. 

4.  Planning  an  educational  program  consistent  with  a  stu-  - 
dent's  interests  and  abilities. 

5.  Assisting    students    in  a  continual  monitoring  and  eval- 
uation of  their  educational  progress. 

6.  Integrating  the  many  resources  of  the  institution  to  meet 
the  student's  special  educational  needs  and  aspirations. 

In  brief,  the  academic  advisor^serves  as  a  coordinator 
of  the  student's  educational  experience. 

Some  of  the  benefits  students  derive  from  an  effective 
advising  program  include: 

1.     Successful  attainment  of  their  educational/career  objec- 
tives. 
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2.  Achievement  of  CPA's  consistent  with  their  ability . 

3.  Higher  retention  rates. 

4.  Satisfaction  with  the  process  and  development  of  a  pos- 
itive attitude  toward  the  institution. 

5.  Development  of  a  meaningful  relationship  with  their  ad-  • 
visor . 

Ric3c5  College  Advisor ' s-> y)andbg)o1<'  describes  the  faculty 
advisor's  role  and  function  in  the  following  manner: 

The  faculty  advisor  is  the  key  person  in  individualizing 
a  student's  education.    As  such,  he  has  three  major  responsibilities: 

1.  To  help  each  advisee  understand  himself  better. 

2.  To  help  each  advisee  understand  better  his  environment 
with  its  opportunities  and  x:hallenges. 

3.  To  help  each  advisee  use  his  potential  abilities  maximally 
in  meeting  the  challenges  and  realizing  the  opportunities 
that  are  available  for  him. 

Some  specific  activities  and  responsibilities  which  will 
help  the  faculty  advisor  realize  the  above  goals  are  these: 

1.  Acquaint  advisees  with  the  general  and  departmental  edu- 
cational requirements,  college  regulations,  services,  and 
opportunities. 

2.  Help  advisees  undesrstand  their  past  educational  achieve- 
x^men-ts  and  how  they  are  related  to  their  present  educa- 
tional goals ^ 

3.  Incre.ase  advisees  awareness  of  abilities  and  talents 
through^^^he  vise  of  test  results  and  other  data  (advisors 
may  prefer  to  refer  advisees  to  the  Counseling  Service 
for  test  interpretation) . 


4.  Help  advisees  plan  each  semester's  program  of  courses -aiird, 
as  soon  as  possible,  a  two-year  program.  ^ It  is  suggested 
that  each  advisee  complete  a  Graduation  Requirement  Work- 
sheet and  that  both  advisee  and  advisor  keep  a  copy, 

5.  Assist  advisees  when  they  are  not  achieving  accordance 
with  t'hpir  abilities,  helping  them  plan  activities  to 
correct  their  difficulties. 

6.  Refer  advisees  as"  needed  to  other  persons  and  services. 

7.  Be  aware  of  each  advisee's  progress  in  his  various  pur- 
suits by  sufficient  contact  and  the  keeping  of  accurate 
records. 

Good  academic  advising  involves  the  ability  of  the  ad- 
visor to  help  a  student  define  and  develop  realistic  goals,  accur- 
ately perceive  the  needs  of  *a  student,  and  then  successfully  match 
these  needs  with  available  institutional- resources  in  a  meaningful 
manner.     This  process  is  carried  out  in  an  atmosphere  of  a  caring 
and  trusting  relationship. 

Hamline  University  addresses  the  role,  importance  and,  ad- 
visor responsibility  of  advising  as  follows: 

"AdvUon^  axt  Mpiiil  -in  pA.a>zntlng  Inionmation  and  ask- 
ing qae^tlom,  but  can  be  hoAmiul  in  giving  too  many  an^- 
vozM,    In  othoA  uwAdA,  li'uiz  oKz  to  oicouAoge  p<iJii>onal 
gn.o\Mthf  It  li,  mce^ioAy  to  znc.oaA.agz  6tudzntA  to  makz 
thfUA  om  'dzcJj^lon^  and  to  acczpt  thz  con6zquzyic.zA.oi 
tho6z  dzcl6lon&»    Want/  tlmzi  itudznts  mnt  an^wzxi,  not 
juit  ion.  zKpzdlzncy,  bat  to  avoid  Ukuig  thz  ^z^ponAl- 
bUlty^    1 6  you  tM  a  6tudznt  to  do  K,  hz  on  6hz  can 
alMLyi-blamz  you  li  IX  doun^t  uw-^fe  oat, 
Ki>  an  advlioA  you  Havz  nz^pon^lbltlty  to  oaauxz  that 
youA  advl6zzi>'  Uudlu  compnliz  a  i^)M-concelvzd  p^o- 
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gnm  con6Jy&te,nt  mXh  theAA  goaU  and  hlQh  aandmic 
6tjandaAci6  »    ThU  gmmitty  inctadu         {ii>6li>^(mtz  in 
the.  iomulcuUon      yoan.  adv^eei  '  goaU  and  a  ^fioAe  am 
the.  p^ocm  0  ^  eua£uatuag-  tkuA  p^Qhzs^  tomA,d  tkm. 
Ai  an  advl&on.  yoa  should  not  be  a  dlctaXoA  on.  an  apKOn 
■6tAing,  and  ceMoAJily  not  a  "^k^nfe.  "  Vou  ^hoixld  not 
even  be  an  a^dvocatt  {although  you  may  volmtnjiiiy  o^^ume 
that  hjoto.  at  tmeJi) ,  itnaz  aX  ought  to  be  p/iUmzd  t\\at 
Hamtbiz  itudzntb  oAe  th<2AJL  om  advocates, 
'in  a  fizal  i>tni>z  you,  04  advAMOA  a/ii  an  mbodimznt  Oj$ 
the.  Institution,  linking  Hamtlm.  with  itt>  itxidtwU ,  ax- 
ticuljoting  ajU  pmpose^,  arj  giving  mtam.ng  to  thz  asAmp- 
tiom  vohiah  guidz  iU  cuMZtutuff},    A6  an  advi6on.  you  can 
Aigniiicantly  >ln^£iienee  thz  6uaaeJ>6  o{  youn.  advi6€Z6'  edu- 
cational  and  personal  dzve^opmnyvt  oi  thzy  4eefe  to  accom- 
modate tkemiitlvzi,  to  tha  Hamline.  community  and  to  the. 
toA-geA  iocleXy  oi  u}hich  we  oAe.  all  panjt. 
UltimateZy,  youn.  main  obje.ctivz  a^  an  adviiox  ii  to 
"{acilUate."  e.ach  adu^Aee'-6  Ae.cognition  and  acceptance. 
o{i  pen^onal  /le^pon&ibiUty  ^oa  what  happeM  tjO  hi6  oa 
heA  li^e.. 

The.  Aole.  o^  an  advi60A  id  one.  oi  questioning  and  mcouA- 
aging  student  decisions,    We  must  un^e  a  student  to  g'atheA 

»  »  » 

inionmation,  evaluate  the  iniomation,  consideA  his  ok  - 
hen.  peASonal  values  and  goals,  and  make  meaningful  dec- 
Lsibns  boAed  on  consideration  oi.aZtvmatives  and  on  the 
ini^oAmation  gatheAed,  We  must  help  the  student^to  necog- 
nize  and  accept  the  real  possibility  o^  iailuAe  as>  ivell 
as  success.    But  out  o"^  atl  this  come^  seli-awoAene^s , 
aon{iidence,  matuAity." 


Academic  advising,  properly  delivered,  can  be  a  powerful 
institutional  influence  on  student  growth  and  development.  Also, 
it  can 'enrich  "  the  educational  program  of  any  college  or  university, 
and  interpret  that  program  more  effectively  to  students. 

Academic  advising  is  an  integral  and  necessary  part  of 
the  higher  education  process.     The  figure  below  suggests  that  aca- 
demic advising  is  interrelated  in  important  ways  with  other  insti- 
tutional /functions. 
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'Effective 

GOMPREHENSIV^S^ 

ACADEMIC 
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ADVISING 
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A  quality  "instructional  program,  central  to.  the  .insti- 
tution's purpose,  should  be  supported  by  an  effective  advising  sys- 
tem.    Likewise,  effective  .advising  is  dependent  to  a  large  extent,^ 
on  comprehensive^ student  support  services. 

Good  academic  advising  is  basically  a  counseling  func- 
tion.    Too  often  it  is  thought  of  in  the  more  perfunctory  way  of 
simply  approving  class  schedules  or  providing  basic  academic  in- 
formation to  students.     The  following  papers  by  Donald  b.  Belong, 
University  Coordinator  of  Academic  Advising,  Western  Michigan 
University,  Bonnie  S.  Titley,  Director  of  Academic  Advising, 
Colorado  State  University  and  Joseph  F.  Metz,  Jr.,  University  of 
Maryland  address  the  role  and  further  a  definition  of  academic 
advising  in  colleges  and  universities.  ' 


ACADEMIC  ADVISING  vs  ACABEMIC  CQUNSELIN6 
Donald  L.  Delcng 
University  CoordinatoT  of  Academic  Advising 
Western  Michigan  University 


Many  academic  advisors,  faculty  and  s^tudents  are  confused' 
regarding  the  difference  between  academic  advising  and  academic, 
counseling.     If  a  student  has  made  a  definite  choice  to  pursue  a 
particular  program  and  has  few  doubts  about  the  decision,  the  ad-  * 
visor  then  only  needs  to  •deliver  accurate  information  on  what  the  . 
student  must  do  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  program.  Depending 
on  the  number  of  options  the  student  has  to  me,et  the  requirements, 
the  advisor  primarily  -will  need  to  spell  out  those  options  and  let  . 
the  student  make  the  decision.  * 

Ideally,  jpdvisors  are  more  comfortable  with  the  student 
who  is  totally  committed  to  "a  particular  goal.  In  fact,  the  college 
catalog  and  related  printed  materials  make  it  relatively  simple  for 
a  student  to  -figure  -  out  vwhat  courses  to  take  and  when  to  take  them. 
All  .too  often  a  student  approaches  an. advisor  giving  the  impression 
it  is  specific  course  information  the  student  needs  when  in  reality 
the  student  is  seeking  academic  counseling. 

Academic  counseling  differs  from  academic  advising  in 
that  the  student  is  looking  for  help  in  deciding  what  to  do  aca- 
demically.    It  is  not  personal  counseling  an4  it  certainly  isn't 
therapy.     The  student  needing  academic  counseling  has  usually  been 
admitted  to  the  educational  institution  desiring  to  continue  the 
education  process,  yet  unsure  of  what  to  do  in  college.    This  stu- 
dent is  often  advised,  not  necessarily  by. -advisors ,  to  take  general 
or  liberal  arts  courses  and  somehow  he'll  discover  what  he  wants  to 
do*     I  have  yet  to  see  a  course  ,d^seription  or  syllabus  which  sug- 
gest§  one  of  the  purposes  of  the  course  is  to  help  students  to  de- 
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cide  what  they  want  to  do.     In  fact"^^        the  hundreds  of  general  and 
liberal  arts  courses  available  to  a/ytudent,  which  courses  would  a 
student  select?'  The  student  needing  academic  counseling  Is  often 
the  student  who-  is  in  college  because  going  to  college  is  something 
worth  doing.    One  has  to  admit' the  lifestyle  of  being  a  student  is 
certainly  more  attractive  than  the  drudge  of  everyday  living  and 
working.     1  have  had  numerous  students  tell  me  how  difficult  it  is 
to  be  at  college,  enjoy  the  lifestyle,  enjoy  classes  and  still  ex- 
perience a  nagging  guilt  because  they  have  not  comfortably  committed 
themselves  to  a  particular  program  or  are  not  preparing  themselves 
for  a  particular  career.    My  colleagues,  with  a  liberal  education 
perspective,  repeatedly  try  to  convince  nie  students  are  mislead 
put  all  their  energy  into  worrying  about  a  career  when  they  should 
be  concerned  with  being  "educated."    I  agree,  but  the  parental  pres- 
sure, peer  group  pressure  and  -the  voices  from  the  outside  world  make 
it  extremely  difficult  for  a  student  not  to  worry  what's  out  there 
after  graduation.    Here  is  where  academic  counseling  can  be  used  to 
help  a  student  make  better  use  of  all  the  opportunities  available 
in  higher  education.     Let's  be  realistic,  a  student  with  normal  aca- 
demic skills,  who  really  enjoys  the  whole  college  lifestyle  can  pass 
courses,  meet  the  requirements  and  still  leave  the  educational  ins- 
titution not  educated-certified,  trained  maybe,  but  not  educated. 

How  does  one  determine  if  a  student  needs  academic  coun- 
seling rather  than  academic  advising?    The  first  step  is  to  ask  the 
student  what  he  is  looking  for  in  the  advising  encounter.     The  ad- 
visor can  ask  the  student  what  information  is  being  sought.  To 
assume  the  student  is  only  interested  in  finding  what  is  required 
or  is  only  interested  in  putting  a  schedule  together  can  be  erron- 
eous.   Yes,  the  students,  should  be  more  articulate  and  more  honest 
in  their  communication,  but  it  "is  difficult  to  walk  into  a  room  with 
an  almost  stranger  and  share  your  innermost  doubts  and  concerns. 
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especially  when  you  have  a  half  hour  and  the  individual  behind  the 
desk. only  thinks  academic  advising. 

Beyond  the  few  minutes  it  takes  to  query  the  student,' 
most  institutions  have  American  College  Testing  Student  Profile 
Reports  or  similar  data  to  use  in  determining  some  of  the  concerns 
of  the  student.     Remember,  we're  talking  about  a  student  who  has 
been-^dmitted  to  the  educational  institution,  has  or  has  not  the 
basic  academic  skills,  and  on  some  level  wants  to  benefit  from  the 
educational  opportunities  available,  but  doesn't  know  what  to  do. 
Without  primary  basic  academic  counseling  we  either  lose  the  student 
or  we  struggle  with  him  during  the  senior  year  to  get  him  graduated. 
The  push,  beginning  in  the  sixties,  to  promote  educational  opportun- " 
ities'for  students  who  would  not  normally  go  to  collegx. ,   the  pres- 
sure to  keep  enrollments  stable  and  a  somewhat  different  kind  of 
student  coming  out  of  high  .school  have  brought  to  the  campuses  a 
number  of  students  who  do  not  hold  what  we  must  call  traditional 
values  of ' education.     How  many  of  these  students  are  around  is  hard 
to  determine.    Yet,  the  data  suggests  they  are  around. 

-  If  we  do  admit  students  who  don't  really  know  what  edu- 
cation is  all  about  and  have  no  idea  of  their  own  potential,  then 
we  have  a  responsibility^  to  provide  guidance  t>. .  ough  academic  coun- 
seling to  assist  students  to  be  better  educated  while  at  the  same 
time  serving  the  educational  institutions  in  a  productive  way. 

The  academic  counselor,  through  using  test  data  and  re- 
lated  materials,  can  assist  the  student^  to  assess  their  personal 
strengths  and  weaknesses.     The  academic  counselor  can  assist  the 
students  in  discovering  how  each  student's  uniqueness,  interests 
and  particular  talents  fit  into  an  organized,  but  changing  world 
waiting  for  them.     And  last,  but  not  least,  the  academic  counselor 
can  assist  the  students  to  learn  how  to  use  the  bducational  insti- 
tution for  a  lifetime.     After  that  the  academic  advisor  has  a 
"piece  of  cake." 
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ACADEMIC  ADVISING;     TRAINING  AND/OR  EDUCATING 
.Bonnie  S.Titley,  Ed.D. 
Director  of  Academic  Advising 
Col-orado  State  University  / 

RegardLess  of  ho.w  the  advising  program  is  organized  on 
any  given  campus,  there  prevails  in  most  quarters  an  attitude  of 
"anyone  can  do  it."    Paralleling  closely  the  "whoever  has  a  Ph.D. 
can  teach"  attitude,  this  view  of  academic  ^advising  can  only  result 
in  problems:    No  clear  distinction  between  advising  and  counseling 
is  drawn;     roles  of  and  expectations  from  advising  personnel  are 
not  succinctly  defined;  parameters  for  behaviors  are  not  distin- 
guished; no  pattern  for  evaluation  and/ or  reward  can  be  easily  es- 
tablished.    Indeed,   the  "anyone  can  do  it"  syndrome  more  often  leads 
. to.  perfunctory  behavior  which  results  in  a  feeling  that  "most  ad- 
vising is  catch»as  catch  can."    This  feeling  can  be  systematically 
eliminated . 

A  first  step  would  logically  be  to  define  "advising." 
Surveying  the  literature  on  advising  shows  a  multiplicity  of  terms; 
academic  counseling,  academic  advising  (or  advisement),  career 
advising,  vocational  counseling,  etc.     Variously,  the  application 
of  the  terms  focuses  on: 

1.  The  process  of  information  giving  or  working  through 
problems . 

2.  The  procedure  of  registration,  schedule  planning  and 
meeting  curricular  requirements. 

3.  The  product  of  the  activity;  graduation  and/or  job  place- 
ment or  graduate  school  admission, 

4.  The  act  (activity?)  of  communicating  information  and 
answering  specific  questions. 
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In  descriptions  of  some  programs,  it  is  often  difficult 
to  disentangle  process  and  procedure,  or  act  and  product;  so  en- 
grained  are  the  assumptions  about  the  nature  of  advising.     For  the 
purposes  of  this  paper,  let  us  propose  a  working  definition  of 
advising  that  establishes  parameters  for  discussion  that  include 
process^,  procedure,  product,  and  act:     Advising  is  a  decision- 
making process  through  which  a  student,  aided  by  a  faculty  member, 
maximizes  the  educational  experience  through  an  information  ex-  ^ 
change  specifically  pertinent  to  both  curricular  and  career  planning. 

The  next  logical  step  would  be  to  examine  some  of  the 
inherent  implications  of  our  definition.     First,  decision-making 
is  given  primary  focus.     Although  many  would  , see  this  as  an  obvious 
implication,  there  are  those  wl'it>  might  overlook  the  dynamic,  se- 
quential character  of  advising  decisions  and  view  them  as  static. 
In  the  decision-making  literature,  "static  decisions 'J^are  those 
made  in  an  essentially  fixed-  environment;     riskless  decisions,  if 
you  will.     The  probabilities  and  expected  utilities  of  each  alter- 
native are  known  at  the  time  of  choice,  leaving  no  unknowns  for  the- 
decider  to  cope  with.     Advising  decisions  are  far  from  static. 
Each  decision  made  relies  on  all  decisions  that  preceded  it  and 
must  take  into  account  the  factors  produced  by  prior  actions  and 
their  results.     The  decider  changes,  the  environment  changes,  and 
the  consequence  changes  with  each  succeeding  decision.     The  uti- 
lity and  consequence  of  any  given  advising  decision  can  rarely  be 
considered  riskless.     As  a  matter  of  fact,  the'  ultimate  product  of 
the  advising  process  usually  harbors  the  greatest  el^ent  of  risk; 
what  will  I  be  able  to  do  with  my  education? 

Second,  advising  is  an  interaction  of  two  persons;  ad- 
visor and  advisee.     Each  has  aeeds  and  values  that  influence  choices 
of  information  to  be  exchanged,  and  each  has  biases  that  color 
beliefs  about  what  "maximizing  the  educational  experience"  really 
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means.    Both  have  prior  experience  that  colors  judgments  made,  and 
both  have  personal  levels  of  creativity  that  play  in  the  overall 
process.  ■  Third,  curricular  and  career  planning  are,  l?y  no  means, 
synonymous.     Any  given  curriculur^  has  specific  requirements  that 
must  be  met  and^  usually,  areas  that  allov  for  flexibility  in  m.eeting 
individual  needs.     Career  planning  includes  curricular  concerns, 
but  goes  beyond  them  to  include  emotional,  social,  spiritual,  and 
physical  factors  that  come  into  play  in  career  decisions. 

The  proposed  definition  of  advising,  then,  indicates 
the  complexity  of  the  advising  relationship  and  suggests  a  complex 
of  skills  needed  by  the  advisor  (also  the  advisee  -  but  that's  an- 
other paper!)  who  exercises  the  role  responsibly.     Further,  it 
suggests  areas  for  both  training  and  educating  professional  per- 
sonnel who  will  be  involved  in  this  highly  crucial  activity.  The 
distinction  being  made  between  training  and  educating  needs  clari- 
fying:    Training  involves  the  introduction  and  sensitization  to 
practice  in  basic  communication  and  interpersonal  slcills  that  are  a 
part  of  the  advisor/advisee  relatrOTTship .     Such  things  as  listening, 
decision-making,  reflecting  feelings,  etc.  are  included.  Training 
also  includ  -s  the  imparting  of  specific  information  needed  about 
programs,  policies,  procedures,  and  practices  inherent  in  the  ex- 
isting system.     Educating  embraces  the  philosophical  and/or  theo- 
retical underpinnings  influencing  the  relationship.  Institutional 
objectives,  vocational  development  theory,  an  acceptable  hierarchy 
of  needs  and  values,  results  of  national  educational  investigations, 
etc.;     all  relate  to  both  advisor  and  advisee  and  play  large  roles 
in  choices  made  during  the  years  of  formal  higher  education  (and, 
yes,  those  years  beyond  as  well).'  However,  neither  skills  needed  ' 
nor  underpinnings  required  can  be  assumed  to  be  a  part  of  an  advi- 
sor's repertoire,  necessitating  the  design  and  execution  of  training 
programs.     One  model  to  use  as  a  foundation  for  such  a  training 
program  follows: 
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The  body  of  literature  on  decision-making  holds  theories 
for  persons  in  any  field;  statistics,  mathematics,  management,  edu- 
cation, etc.     The  stochastic  and  static  models  do  not  apply  to  the 
decisions  in  advising  because  they  cover  random  choices  or  require 
stable,  unchanging  situations.    Advising  is  a  dynamic,  sequential 
decision-making  process  vyhich  obligates  those  involved  to  utilize 
prior  decisions  and  their  results  as  data  for  current  decisions. 
Further,  advising  is  a  series  of  choices  between  alternatives  rather 
than  merely  finding  the  solution  to  a  problem,  the  premise  being 
that  a  problem  exists  ■without  potential  change  and  only  one  solu- 
tion exists  for  it. 

The  dynamic  nature  of  the  advising  process  has  been  shown 
in  the  literature  on  advising  to  encompass  five  basic  needs  of  stu- 
dents ;     intellectual,  emotional,  social,  physical,  and  spiritual. 
Each  need  influences  in  varying  degrees  the  regular  curricular 
choices  made  by  students  in  consultation  with  advisors.  Likewise, 
each  need  dictates  its  own  series  of  decisions  to  be  made.  The 
content-complexity  of  the  decisions  related  to  each  need  also  va- 
ries and  it  is  appropriate  and  useful  to  sort  these  into  levels  for 
purposes  of  discussion  and  analysis. 

Irving  A.  Taylor,  a  social  psychologist,  in  1959  pro- 
vided a  five-level  model  of  creativity  that  gives  us  the  levels  we 
need  for  discussion.     (As  enticing  as  it  is  to  digress  into  the 
effects  of  creativity  of  both  the  advisor  and  the  advisee  on  ad- 
vising, I  must  ask  your  indulgence  to  accept  Taylor's  levels  as 
useful,  reliable,  and  stable.)     The  five  levels,  expressive,  pro- 
ductive, inventive,  innovative,  and  emergentive,  are  characterized 
by  different  factors  and  call  forth  different  psychological  exper- 
iences.    It  follows,  then,  that  advising  decisions  at  each  level 
would  be  different.    Expressive  decisions  are  made  in  an  atmosphere 
of  spontaneity  and  freedom.     Productive  decisions  show  some  control 
over  an  environment  and  are  essentially  the  same  for  all  advisees 
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making  them.    Decisions  called  inventive-  require  facility  in  mani- 
pulating concrete  data,  while  those  termed  innovative  call  on  the 
ability  to  work  with  more  abstract  concepts.    Emergentive  deciding 
is ■accomplished  in  only  a  fev  advising  situations  because  it  embra- 
ces truly  unique  (in  the  narrow  semantic  sense  of  the  word) ,  non-  . 
traditional  results. 

Each  kind  of  student  need  can  be  classified  into  decisions 


on  each  level,  giving  us  the  basic  advising  model  diagrammed  in 
Figure  1  below: 


t           ■■■  '  J 

INTELLECTUAL    EMOTIONAL    SOCIAL    PHYSICAL  SPIRITUAL 

EMERGENTIVE 

INNOVATIVE 

INVENTIVE 

PRODUCTIVE 

EXPRESSIVE 

Figure  1:     Basic  Advising  Model 

Examples  of  the  decisions  related  to  each  need  category 
for  each  level  are  suggested  in  Figures  2  through  6  (figure  content 
copyrighted  by  Titley,  1976): 


EMERGENTIVE 
INNOVATIVE 

INVENTIVE 

PRODUCTIVE 
EXPRESSIVE 

Unique  programs;  non- traditional  approaches;  design- 
your-own. 

Alternative  routes;     combining  degrees-interdisciplin- 
ary approach;     second  bachelor's  degree;  second  major 
combinations;  new  uses  for  "old"  skills. 
pifffeTent  B^achelor 's/Master '  s  combinations;  ignoring 
programmed  pre -prof essional  preparation;     new  relations 
between  disciplines. 

Required  courses  and/or  curricula;     university  require- 
ments; maintaining  minimum  scholastic  requirements. 
General  course  sampling;     gaining  general  information; 
vocational,  interest,  aptitude,  personality  tests;  var- 
ious part-time  jobs  or  work-study  assignments. 

Lire  2;     Advising  Decisions:     Intellectual  Needs 
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EMBRGENTIVE 

INiMOVATIVE 

INVENTIVE 

PRODUCTIVE 

EXPRESSIVE 

Establishing  a  "brave  new  world"  for  current  society. 
Proposing  untried  solutions  for  existing  problems. 
Imposing  "traditional"  behaviors  on  "new"  life  styles. 
Adjusting  to  roommates;     "getting ' involved" ; 
Trying  on  different  roles,  styles  of  dress,  etc. 

Figure  3:     Advising  Decisions i     Social  Needs 

EMERGENTIVE 
INNOVATIVE 

INVENTIVE 

PRODUCTIVE 

EXPRESSIVE 

Return  to  "if  it  feels  good,  do  it";    not  on  mere  sen- 
sual level,  but  on  an  existential  level. 
Learn  to  apply  meditative  or  relaxation  techniques  in 
order  to  manipulate  emotional  levels  in  unusual  cir- 
cumstances. 

Securing  professional  aid  in  adjusting  and/or  mani- 
pulating emotions. 

Learning  to  control  emotions  and/or  react  as  expected 
by  significant  others, 

"If  it  feels  good,  do  it";     sensory  satisfaction  prim- 
arily. 

Figure  4:     Advising  Decisions:     Emotional  Needs 

EMERGENTIVE 

INNOVATIVE 

INVENTIVE 
PRODUCTIVE 

EXPRESSIVE 

Hypothesizing  a  new  philosophical  system  to  govern  per- 
sonal . beliefs . 

Juxtaposing  beliefs  from  dissimilar  systems  to  reflect 
personal  outlook. 

Integrating  beliefs  of  similar  systems  into  new  patterns. 
Believing  (or  not  believing)  according  to  patterns  of 
established  religious  systems. 

Investigation  of  belief  systems  of  different  religions. 

Figure  5:     Advising  Decisions:     Spiritual  Needs 
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INNOVATIVE 

Determine  entirely  new  ways  to  preserve  or  prepare  looas 

to  enliance  nutritive  value. 

INVENTIVE 

Bat  unusual  combinations  of  food  in  order  to  obtain 

needed  nutrients. 

PRODUCTIVE 

Maintain  uiiraimum  vitaw.in  and  mineral  intake  require- 

ments. 

EXPRESSIVE 

Experiment  with  different  diets. 

Figure  6j    Advising  Decisions:    Physical  Needs 

Though  not  entirely  obvious,  it  becomes  quite  apparent 
in  what  areas  that  training  and  educating  are  needed  in  an  advising 
program.     The  system  within  which  these  occur  doesn't  affect  the 
basic  needs  significantly.;    whether  you  have  all  the  advising  done 
by  faculty  members >  whether  you  have  a  corps  of  professional  ad- 
visors or  whether  you  utilize  a  combination  of  the  two,  you  still 
have  to  deliver  similar  training  and  education  if  you  are  to  eli- 
minate the  "anyone  can  do  it"  attitude.     If  you  have  the  option, 
you  can  consider  selection  and  specialization  of  advising  personnel 
(criteria  and  procedures  for  this  -would  again  be  content  for  ano- 
ther paper);     still,  the  training  and  education  would  not  essential- 
ly change . 

Basic  to  both  training  and  education  is  a  local  defin- 
ition of  the  advising  process  and  a  clear  delineation  of  expecta- 
tions and  results.    Within  the  parameters  established  by  such  a 
definition,  advisors  need  sufficient  exposure  to  vocational  psycho- 
logy and  student  development  theories  to  understand  such  terms  as 
"stages  of  vocational  development,"  "vocational  maturity,!'  and 
"factors  influencing  vocational  choice."    Parallel  to  vocational 
psychology,  principles  of  learning  and  cognitive  styles  should  be 
discussed.     Specific  information  needed  by  advisors  include  all- 
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institutional  reqtiiTements ,  departmental/major  requirements,  know- 
ledge of  all  majors  available,  service  agencies  and  services  ren- 
dered by  each,  scholastic  regulations,  key  persons  in  departments 
who  will  discuss  vocational  concerns  with  students,  extracurricular 
opportunities  available  to  gain  exposure  to  or  experience  in  a  field, 
and  general  knowledge  of  the  job  market.     Skills  training,  at  the 
very  minimum,  must  include  listening  and  attending,  basic  inter- 
personal communications,  the  "art  of  referring,  and  decision-making. 

Personnel  to  conduct  the  education  and  training  compo- 
nents within  the  proposed  model"  should  themselves  exhibit  above 
average  ability  in  the  area  they  are  asked  to  instruct  in.  Goor- 
dinators  of  advising  programs  must  avoid  those  who  fall  into  the 
"a  little  learning  is  a  dangerous  thing"  category.    Most  campuse^s 
have  persons/who  are  really  competent  to  do  the  needed  traini^fg; 
likewise,  every  campus  has  its  "experts"  who  have  had  one  course 
or  one  experience  and  now  can  do  anything  related  to  that  experience. 
Selection  of  training  personnel  is,  in  many  ways,  more  critical  than 
selection  of  advisors  because  trainers  can  establish  an  attitude 
in  the  training  sessions  that  would  determine  the  advising  direc- 
tion on  a  campus.     One  essential  trait  of  trainers  is  the  willing- 
ness and  ability  to  develop  or  motivate  evaluation  of  advising  per- 
forma nee. 

Evaluation  of  advisor  performance  must  be  carefully  done' 
or  little  more  than  "gut  feeling"  will  result.     "Scientific"  re- 
search can't  be  conducted  in  any  case  because  control  groups  can't 
be  established  or  different  modes  of  intervention  may  not  be  appar- 
ent for  years,  and  by  that  time  advising  programs  will  (should!) 
already  have  changed  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  current  students. 
Whatever  the  limitations,  however,  evaluation  must  be  designed  to 
determine  the  immediate  effectiveness  of  the  interpersonal  infor- 
mation  exchange  that  occurs. 

Finally,  advising  performance  must  be  rewarded.  Persons 
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cannot  be  -expected  to  perform  this  critical  service  in  a  vacuum  of 
reward  and  give  the  quality  performance  required.     If  monetary 
an-d/or -p-ro-f-es-si-on-al  advaneement  {rank,  salary,  etc.)  cannot  be  af- 
fected,  then^ official  recognition  of  some  kind  must  be  instituted. 
Indeed,  the  coordinator  of  an  advising  program  should  take  leader- 
ship in  establishing  a  system  of  recognition  for  the  institution. 
Other  than  input  for  professional  advancement,  such  things  as  an- 
nual awards  for  outstanding  undergraduate  advising  are  possible. 
(Ar  Colorado  State  University,  for  example,  there  is  a  Distinguished 
Service  Award  for  advising  which  parallels  similar  awards  for  teach- 
ing and  research.) 

Advising  need  not  be  "catch  as  catch  can"  on  any  campus. 
It  is  a  very  important  component  of  the  teaching/learning  mission 
in  higher  education  and  need  not  suffer  from  the  syndrome  of  apathy 
o;tten  associated  with  it.     The  quality  of  the  process  can  be  im- 
proved; the  knowledge  and  skills  required  can  be  imparted  and  learned 
The  model  proposed  in  this  paper  is  one  way  of  approaching  the 
training  and  education  required  to  improve  the  quality  of  acade- 
mic advising. 
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TOWARD  A'  DEFINITION  OF  ADVISIT^G 
J  o  s  eph  "  F .  Mo  1 2 ,  J  r • 
University  of  Maryland 


Academic  advising,  as  a  recognized  professional  comple- 
ment to  the  teaching  function  of  the  University,  practiced  by  per- 
sons specifically  selected  and  trained  to  advise,  is  a  growth-fos- 
tering interaction  between  at  least  two  persons,  the  advisee (s) 
and  the  advisor(s)  .^ 

Conditions  for  growth  exist  when: 

1.  The  advisee  'is  more  actively  involved  in  her/his  own 
decision-making  ^han  the  adyisor. 

2.  The  perspective  in  which  the  decision-making  is  being 
done'' is  as  much  future-directed  as  immediate. 

3.  "  Behavior  perceived  as  constructive  by  both  advisor  and 

advisee  is  the  expected  and  resultant  outcome  of  de- 
cision-making, 

-4.     Advisor  and  advisee  use  other  campus  resources  when  either 
perceive^'s  these  as  potentially  improving  the  quality  of 
decision-making  and/or  resultant  behavior. 
5.     Advisor  and  advisee  commit  themselves  to  continuing 
«    participation  in  advising  when  both  agree  that  contin- 
uation can  be  growth-fostering;  . 

This  definition,  from  my  point  of  view,  helps  to  empha- 
size what'  advising  is  not : 

» 

1.  It  is  not  a  "fringe  benefit"  or  minor  support  service 
only  tangentially  related  to  the  real  (?)  purposes  of 
the  University. 
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It  is  not  something  that  anyone  or  everyone  should  or 
can  do.  '   ^ 

.It,  is..aQ:t  telling. the,  advisee  what  to,  schedule^  or  what 

tvp  choose,  or  what  to  do.  , 

ir  is  not  focused  exclusively  upon  the  student's  intra - 

institutional  existence. 

It  is  not  -imposed;     It  is  proffered. 


BASIC    ELEMENTS  IN 
DEVELOPING    &  IMPLEMENTING 

A  SUCCESSFUL 
ADVISiNQ  PROGRAM 
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BASIC  ELEMENTS  IN  DEVELOPING  and  IMPLEMENTING 


A  SUCCESSFUL  ACADEMIC  ADVISING  PROGRAM 

"Tke  gA^ut  jieMxWi  oAZ  Mualty  attained  by  AAjnjple. 
wieoni  and  the,  ZTLVicMa  oi  oAdlnoAy  quciUXle^,  The^e. 
may  {oa  tht  mo&X,  paAt  be  dammed  Jjn  Xke^e.  common 
6en&(L  and  peA6<LvzAance.^" 

FMham 


Good  advising  programs  don't  jtist  happen.     They  are  the 
result  of  institutions  adhering  to  a  set  of  basic  advising  princi- 
ples which  have  proven  to  be  successful  in  numerous  settings.  Fol- 
lowing is  a  brief -description  of  the  basic  elements  necessary  to 
develop  and  implement  a  successful  advising  program: 

ADMINISTRATIVE  COMMITMENT  TO  THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  ADVISING 

The  most  important  factor  contributing  to  strong  advis- 
ing programs  is  the  commitment  of  the  instif  cion  to  the  importance 
of  the  process.     Unless  those  iii  responsible  positions  believe  that 
advising  is  an  important  and  necessary  educational  service  for  the 
institution  to  provide  and  support  that  commitment  both  fiscally 
and  psychologically,  advising  will  be  taken  lightly  or  more  likely 
ntglected.     Good  advising  programs  are  not  inexpensive.     They  re- 
quire allocation  of  human,  fiscal,  and  physical  resources.  There 
is  no  substitute  for  strong  administrative  support  for  an  effective 
advising  program. 


A  WELL  ARTICULATED  AND  COMMUNICATED  INSTITUTIONAL  POLICY  ON  ACA- 
DEMIC ADVISING 

Basic  to  developing  an  effective  advising  program  is 
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deciding  where>  the  institution  vants  to  go  with  their  academic  ad- 
vising program  and  how  they  plan  to  get  there.     Common  questions 
which  need  to  be  addressed  include: 

1.  What  are  the  advising  needs  of  students? 

2.  Who  will  do  the  advising? 

3.  Are  there  advising  needs  which  transcend  individual  de- 
partments and'  colleges? 

4.  Who  is 'administratively  responsible  for  the  academic 
advising  system? 

5.  How  should  advising  services  be  delivered? 

6.  How  should  advisors  be  selected,  trained,  and  recog- 
nized? 

7.  What  is  the  relationship     of  the  advising  system  to  other 
support  services? 

8.  Do  those  responsible  for  advising  services  have  the  auth- 
ority to  make  the  system  work? 

The  purposes  and  procedures  o'f  the  advising  system  once 
established  must  be  understood  by  administrators,  faculty,  and  stu- 
dents.    The  ultimate  success  of  any  advising  prt5gram  is  based  to  a 
large  extent  upon  a  common  understanding  of  its  purposes  and  mechan- 
ics.    The  communication  program  can  be  carr iecKvf orth  in^  a  variety 
of  ways: 

College  Catalog  Faculty  Meetings 

Student  Handbpolc  Residence  Hall  Meetings 

Advising  Handbook  Fraternity  or  Sorority  Meetings 

Advising  Brochures  Advisor  Newsletters 

Letters  to  Students  ^  Parents  Convocations 
Orientation  MateriaLs  Admissions  Materials 

Campus. Newspaper,  Radio,  TV  Media  Presentations 

Departmental  Meetings  Posters 
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RECOGiNITION  OF  GOOD  ADVISING 

Advising  is  an  activity  vhich  carries  littl.e  or  no  recog- 
nition or  reward  in  the  reinforcement  scheme  of  many  institutions. 
Good  advising,  like  good  teaching,  publication,  and  research  needs 
to  be  recognized.     The  type  of  reward  system  employed  is  obviously 
closely  related  to  the  importance  placed  on  academic  advising  at 
any  given  institution.    Administrators  need  to  continually  empha- 
size the  importance  of  advising  and  give  it  proper  recognition  on 
the  campus.     Institutions  may  demonstrate  their  recognition  and 
concern  of  good  advising  by  a  variety  of  means.     Some  representative 
ways  include: 

1.  Extra  Compensation. 

2.  Reduction  in  work  load,  committee  assignments,  adminis- 
trative assignments,  etc. 

3.  Award  for  outstanding  advisor. 

4.  Appreciation  lunches  or  dinners. 

5.  Paid  in-service  training  session  at  desired  off- campus 
location . 

6.  Annual  listing  of  advisors  rated  highly  by  students  to 
public,  governing  board,  parents,  and  students. 

6.     Consideration  of  advising  effectiveness  in  promotion/ 
tenure  decisions. 

In  addition  to  extrinsic  reward  systems  it  is  important 
not  to  overlook  the  intrinsic  rewards  an  advisor  may  feel  by  know- 
ing he  has  assisted  a  student  to  successfully  obtain  his  particular 
educational/career  objective.     However,  without  some  type  of  tangi- 
ble reward  system  effective  academic  advising  will  be  more  diffi- 
cult. "^^ 
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SELECTION  OF  ADVISORS 

The  selection  of  those  to  do  the  advising  must  be  done 
carefully.     The  major  criterion  in  selection  of  advisors  is  their 
interest  in  doing  advising.     It  is  a  mistake  to  assign  advising 
responsibility  to  those  who  have  little  or  no  interest  in  working 
with  students  in  the  advising  relationship.     Perhaps  of  equal  im- 
portance is  that  the  advisor  express  and  demonstrate  interest  in 
students  as  persons  and  exhibit  the  characteristics  of  empathy, 
warmth,  intuition,  and  flexibility.     Those  selected  must  also  be 
willing  to  participate  in  advisor  training  programs,  give  advisees 
their  time>  perceive  advising  as  an  important  function,  and  be 
knowledgeable  regarding  institutional  resources,  policies,  and 
practices . 

Melvene  Hardee  in  her  excellent  ACPA  monograph,  "Facul- 
ty Advising  In  Colleges  and  Universities"  suggests  that  the  effec- 
tive advisor  will  demonstrate  the  following  knowledge  and  under- 
standing, skills  and  abilities,  and  attitudes  and  appreciations: 

Knoivledge  and  Understanding:     The  advisor  must  know  the 
structure  of  the  institution  as  it  relates  to  schools,  colleges, 
and  divisions;  the  philosophical  bases  for  the  liberal  or  general 
education  program;  admissions  and  retention  requirements;  course 
descriptions;  high  school  and  college  test  scores  and  their  rele- 
vance to.  course  planning;  requirements  for  specific  majors  and  mi- 
nors; procedures  for  scheduling  and  registration,  for  dropping 
and  adding  courses;  procedures  for  filing  declarations,  petitions 
and  waivers;  methods  for  referral  of  students  to  special  services; 
extraclass  activities  and  their  relation  to  the  college  experience 
community  service  agencies;  campus  services  -  housing,  financial 
aids,  and  other  assistance  provided  to  the  student. 

Skills  and  abilities;     The  advisor  must  have  techniques 
for  interpreting  and  applying  test  data,  evaluative  summaries. 
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student  and  class  profiles  together  with  other  inforTnation  provi- 
ded by  the  several  offices  -  admissions,  records,  counseling,  re- 
search -  as  these  facilitate  the  advising  of  students.     He  needs 
skills  in  relating  to  high-ability  students  who  are  not  achieving 
to  the  borderline  achiever  who  aspires  to  excellence,  to  the  pro- 
bationary student  -  all  the  combinations  of  able  and  less  able  stu- 
dents in  the  competitive  collegiate  culture.     He  must  have  abilities 
in  diagnosing  student  problems  and  for  correct  referral  for  special 
aid;  skill  in  assessment  of  student  progress,  in  mctivating  stu- 
dents to  accept  responsibility  for  their  own  achievement,  and  fin- 
ally, for  the  integration  of  their  learning  experiences. 

Attitudes  and  Appreciations:     The  advisor  must  appre- 
ciate the  role  of  the  institution  in  its  educational  mission  -  the 
place  of  a  college  or  university  in  the  society;  the  role  of  admin- 
istrators who  make  institutional  decisions,  of  faculty  members  "who 
implement  the  objectives  of  the  institution,  of  special-services 
personnel  who  have  contact  with  the  student  in  the  residence  hall 
and  in  other  areas  -  governmental,  religious,  recreational,  or 
scholarly;  appreciation  of  student  likenesses  and  differences; 
and  appreciation  of  t^.e  student's  goal  of  changing  institutional 
procedure,  societal  structure,  and  his  own  personal  world.  That 
the  faculty  member  needs  to  develop. a  positive  attitude  toward  his 
role  in  relation  to  the  educational  mission  is  assumed. 

In  summary,  a  good  advisor  should  have  the  following 
characteristics: 

1.  Interested 

2.  Knowledgeable 

3.  Available 

4.  Concerned  for  individual  student  development  and  growth 

5.  Knows  when  to  refer 
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6.  Uses  all  available  inf orjivation 

7.  Possesses  humanistic  advising  skills 

8.  Willingness  to  improve 

-I^j  SERVICE  TRAINING 

By  in  large,  institutions  have  done  an  inadequate  job 
of  training  those  involved  in  the  advising  process.     Well  planned 
and  pre-sented  in-service  training  sessions  can  be  of  great  assis- 
tance  to  the  advisor. 

Thomas  J.  Grites,  Director^  of  Academic  Advising,  Stock- 
ton State  College  and  Joseph  F.  Met?,  Assistant  Dean  for  Undergra- 
duate Studies,  University  of  Maryland,  have  suggested  the  following 
six  training  modules  as  pertinent  to  the  training  of  r.ademic  ad- 
visors: 

1.  Basic  Information  Skills:     Includes  knowledge  of  gen- 
eral education,  course  availability,  program  requirements, 
registration  procedures,  and  all  academic  rules  and  reg- 
ulations, especially  for  academic  retention. 

2.  Career  Development  and  Decision-Making  Skills:  Includes 
exploration  of  both  short  and  long-range  life  and  voca- 
tional goals,  the  compatibility  of  those  goals  with  a 

.  chosen  field  of  study,  and  alternative  career  planning; 
also  includes  defining, limitations ,  circumstances,  con- 
sequences  and  alternatives  affecting  the  decision-making 
process . 

3.  Communication  Skills:     Ability  to  relate  the  above  skills 
in  a  meaningful  way;  awareness  of  the  student.' s  relation 
to  other  individuals  a'n4-  groups  through  listening  and 
feedback. 

4.  Co-Curricular  Activities:     Includes  more  self -  awareness 
and  encourages  participation  in  activities  and  programs 
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that  enhance  one's  curriculum;  some  might  be  cooperative/ 
experiential^ learning,  paraprof essional  counseling, 
tutoring,  skills  development,  student  government,  clubs, 
and  honorary  societies. 

5.  Environmental  Perspective:    Emphasizes  the  environmental 
characteristics  that  influence  the  student's  life  on  cam- 
pus; some  of  these  are  evident  in  the  nature  and  charac- 
teristics of  returning  women,  minorities,  veterans,  com- 
muters, transfers,  the  culturally  different,  the  ex- 
ceptionally talented,  the  handicapped,  the  international, 
and  the  part-time  evening  student. 

6.  Developmental  Perspective:     Includes  simple  assessment  of 
the  cognitive  and  affective  development  of  students  and 
the  psychological  support  systems  they  employ;  empha- 
sizes utilization  of  basic  counseling  techniques  and 
appropriate  referral  processes ^ 

Training  sessions  can  be  structured  around  those  needs 
perceived  as  most  important  to  advisors.     These  sessions  can  be 
made  more  meaningful  and  interesting  by  the  development  of  appro- 
priate handout  materials,  use  of  campus  experts' as  presenters 
(i.e..  Director  of  Counseling  on  basic  counseling  skills  and  tech- 
niques) ,  video-tape,  simulation  and  role  playing.    Training  sessions 
and  support  materials  can  directly  address  some  of  the  fallowing 
common  deterrents  to  effective  academic  advising: 

1.     The  advisor  is  unfamiliar  with  curricular  offerings, 

core  requirements,  referral  sources,  job  opportunities,  • 
use  of  available  data  sources   (ACT  Student  Profile  Re- 
port) . 

■2.'    The  advisor  is  ^anfamiliar  with  various  administrative 
procedures  and  forms  used  in  the  advising  process o 


3,  The  advisor  is  unclear  as  to  the  role  of  the  advisor. 

4.  The  advisor  is  unfamiliar  with  basic  advising  and  coun- 
seling skills. 

ADVISING  HANDBOOK 

Providing  the  advisor  with  a  comprehensive  and  usable 
advising  handbook  is  a  challenging  task.     Advisors  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  "store"  all  necessary  information  in  their  heads.  The 
Advisor  Handbook  that  is  attractively  done,  easily  indexed,  and  con 
tains  needed  information  is  an  indispensable  tool  to  good  advising. 
Since  it  is  important  that  the  Handbook  be  kept  current,  a  loose- 
leaf  notebook  approach  is  often  desirable. 

Following  is  a  typical  content  outline  for  an  Advising  . 

Handbook : 
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^  ... 

TOPICAL  SAMPLE  OUTLINE  FOR 
ADVISOR'S  HANDBOOK 


1 .  Yearly  a  cad em  i  c  c  a 1 en  da r . 

2.  Statement  from  President  on  importance  of  academic 
advising. 

3.  Institutional  policy  statement  on  academic  advising 
(role  of  advising) . 

4.  Description  of  institution's  advising  system. 

5.  Statement  on  advisor  and  student  responsibility  in 
advising . 

6.  Advising  skills  and  techniques. 

7.  Ref feral  directory  with  description  of  student  supp.ort 
services . 

a.     Questions  and  answers  to-  common  questions  advisees  may 
ask. 

9.     Use  of  available  information  sources. 

10.  Description  of  ACT  Student  Profile  Report  (SPR)  and 
its  use  in  advising. 

11.  Statement  of  academic  standards  and  practices. 

12.  Registration  information. 

13.  Description  of  general  education  requirements. 

14.  Graduation  requirements. 

15.  Explanation  and  examples  of  forms  used  in  advising. 

16.  The  advising  folder.. 

17.  Advisor  resources  (i.e.,  checklists,  inventories,  rele- 
vant hints,  articles,  occupational  outlooks  for  effective 
advising,  suggested  programs  for  various  majors,  evalua- 
tion forms-) . 

18.  Campus  telephone  and  mailing  directory. 
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James  T.  Lawrence,  Director  of  Advising,  College  of 
Arts  and  Science,  University  of  Alabama,  addresses  the  need  for  an 
advising  manual  in  the  introduction  to  his  Academic  Advising  Guide. 


"Should  thkAz  be  an  advising  manual  {oA  {^aautCy  md  gAa- 
duatt  06-6 Jj>tarvti>?    ThizAz  axa  tmo  an&woA^  to  tkU  'que^- 

'tion;  a  humayUtoAAxm  one,  and  a  pAaatlcal  one.  ?lnA>t, 
i>tud<Lntii  In  colltQZ  nz(Ld  advlct.    ThiLy  u)ill  not  takt 
tht  timi  noA  do  the.y  havo.  the,  int^^t  to  dUcnvm  the, 
^ulu  and  n.esalatwn^.  oi  tkz  uM,ve,MAXy,    Thzy  will  not 
^eefe  cjvie,ejL  In^omatlon  noA  adzquateZy  iolve,  theJji  om 
peMonal  pAobleins.    TheAe,  cJie,  oHlaeM  oi  advising  &cat- 
t2Ae.d  all  oveJi  campub,  but  you  kcCve.  tA)o  advantagu  that 
the^e,  oi^lcje^  do  not)  you  one,  convznlznt  and  you  >6^e 
eveA^  6tudznt,    So,  you  can  provide,  the,  unlvoA^ity  and 
the.  i>tudtnZi>  a  gn.exit  6eAvice,  by  ac.ce.ptlng  thu>  advt&ing 
Aole,. 

The  otheA  Ae,ai>on  jU  a  much  moAt  pAactical  one.  The 
Acadejnlc  Volley  ManuaZ  o^  The,  UnlvzA^tty  OjJ  Alabama, 
the  pAimaAy  document  o^  unlveJU>lty  opeAatioYib ,  6tatej> 
■  that  "thz  dutle^  oi  a  mmbeA  oi  the.  iaculty  oi  The, 
UnlveAMlty  oi  Alabama  Include,  In^tAuc^n,  advl!>lng 
6tude,nt&f  Ke^ejiAch  bo:di  iofi  6choWd,y  publication  and 
iox  the.  Improvement  oi  clai-i>njoom  inJ>tfw.ctionf  and  6eA- 
vice,  to  the,  UniveA&ity  and  the  community,"    TheAe  It  ij> 
in  black  and  white  -  "advtiing  itudent^  .  "  Thii  Is  poAt 
oi  youA,  Aei>pon&i,biUXy  to  the  inititution.    And  wiX.h 
the  Aeneijced  InteAeAt  in  AecAuiXment  and  AeXention,  youA 
advising  Aole  might  be  given  incAea&ed  con6ideAation  In 
the  AemAd  ^syAtem  oi  the  univeAiiity, 

Thui>  the  nee,d  ioA  tki&  manual  exi6t6.    It  iJ>  not  a  state- 
ment oi  academic  Aegulation&  becau&e  they  can  be  iound 
elsewheAe,    Uoa  ij>  thJj>  vooAk  "oHidal"  in  any  sense  oi 
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am  be  {ound  A,n  the,  UYiivuMitg  oj  Alabama  CataJtog,  thz 
.  •       VatixJUy  Handbook,  dkd  th^^  Acadmlc  Volley  Manaa£. 

woAk  h>  a.\i  Iniorniot  ojttmpt  to  zxp06z,  emp/m^Xze.,  dm.- 
A,ly,  and  duca64  tho^z  /LzguZaXiom  and  th^Azby  to  makt 
tkm  bojttoji  imde,n^tood  by  my  advl&on.  oa  potential  ad- 

Si 

As  A  general  rule,  advising  handboo3<s  contain  too  littl< 
information  relative  to  the  "role  of  the  advisor  .and  generic  advis- 
ing information  and  techniques  useful  to  the  advisor  in  carrying 
out  his  responsibility. 

GOOD  INFORMATION  ABOUT  ADVISEES 

Good  advising  is  built  on  the  premise  that  an  advisor 
can  never  know  too  much  about  a  student.  The  quality  of  an  indi- 
vidual student's  educational/career  decisions  increases  directly 
with  the  amount  of  relevant  information  available  to  the  student, 
and  the  advisor.  All  good  advising  programs  have  an  information 
base  for  use  by.  the  advisee  and  advisor  during  the  advising  pro- 
cess. 

This  information  base  is  many  times  in  the  form  of  an  ■ 
advising  folder  supplemented  by  appropriate  outside  reference 
sources.     Information  typical  to  most  advising  folders  include: 

1.  ACT  Student  Profile  Report  (SPR) 

2.  High  school  transcript 

3.  College  transcript  or  grade  slips 

4.  Planning  worksheets 

5.  Anecdotal  record  of  significant  discussions 

6.  Other  documents  or  materials  deemed  helpful  to  the 
advising  process. 


The  ACT  Student  Profile  Report  (SPR) ^xepresents  out- 
standing information  source  and  tool  for  academic  advisors  in 
working  with  freshmen.     Student  needs  can  be  effectively  matched 
with  institutional  resources.    The  SPR: 

1.  Presents  a  comprehensive  picture  of  a  s^tudent. 

2.  Is  available  in  advance.  ^ 

3.  Is  easy  to  use  and  interpret. 

4.  Is  useful  in. ascertaining  patterns  of  "consistency  and 
inconsistency. 

5.  Provides  advising  leads  and  points  of  departure. 

6.  Is  an  rfdvis6ry  tool. 

7.  Relates  to  common  advising  concerns. 

FftP.nilF.NrY\AN-n  nnAT.TTY  OF  STUDENT  CONTACT 

Dynamic  advising  programs  are  characterized  by  both 
frequent  and  quality  contacts  between  advisor  and  advisee.  Good 
advising  is  not  simply  seeing  a  student  once  a  semester  or  twice 
a  year  to  approve  a  course  schedule.     Obviously  it  is  not  necessary 
to  have  daily  contact,  however,  many  students  need  to  see  their 
advisors  on  a  somewhat  frequent  basis.  .  On  occassions  advisors  may 
need  to  be  intrusive  and  seek  advisees  out  and  invite  them  to  dis- 
cuss matters  of  common  concern.     Frequency  of  contact  tends  to 
strengthen  the  quality  of  relationship  between  the  advisor  and 
advisee.     Contacts  which  have  been  deemed  to  be  the  most  influen- 
tial- don't  always  need  to  be  in  the  advisor's  office  but  might 
take  place  in  the  Union,  the  advisor's  home,  or  in  some  other 
campus  setting.     A  quality  advising  experience  involves  an  approach 
where  the  advisor  and  advisee  discuss  a  wide  range  of  topics  re-  " 
lating  to  the  student's  life  goals,  educational/career  goals,  edu- 
cational program,  progress  and  problems. 
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•  Advisors  should  plan  to  be  available  for  conferences 

with  advisees  regularly  throughout " the  semester.    The  following 
times  are  especially  important: 

♦  * 

V 

\  Preregistration  advisemeiit c  - 

2.  Prior  to  any  change  of  classes • 

3.  PrioV  to  a  change  in  major.        ,     ^  ^  . 

4.  Following  any  report  of  unsatisfactory  worlc. 

5.  Prior  to  withdrawal  from  the  college. 

6.  When  a  student  is  expe,riencing  personal,  social  ^ 
adjustment  or  academic  problems. 

* 

It  is  not  always  necessary  to  meet  individually  with  stu 
dents  to  accomplish  the  purposes  of  advising.     Small  group  sessions 
often  provide  an  opportunity  for  the  advisor  to  work  with  students 
in  an  effe~tive  manner. 

In  his  study  of  institutional  j)rovisions  for  advising 
in  the  Florida  statewide  system  of  }iigher  education,  McGirt  deter- 
mined that  ti^he  content  covered  in  advising  conferences  at  the  basic 
or  lower -division  level  included  the  following  in  descending  order 
of  frequency.     (The  most  time-consuming  advisement  topics  were- 
those  indicated  with  an  asterisk.) 


*  Current  course  selection 

*  Long-range  course  planning 

*  Adding  or  dropping  courses 

*  Career  planning 

*  Orientation  to  the  institution 

*  Improving  academic  performance 

*  Transfer  of  credit 

*  Consideration  of  graduate  study 
Adjustment  to  institutional  life 
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Interpretation  of  test  scoi'es 

Problems  relating  to  instruc'tors 

Persohal  problems 

Financial  problems 

Withdrawal  from  the  university. 


REASONABLE  STUDENT  LOAD      .  ..  -  '  • 

Advisors,  to  perform  their  responsibilities  effectively, 
must  be  assigned  a  reasonable  advisee  load.     Too  many  advi^sees  will 
inevitably  result  in  unavailability,  hurried  meetings,-  not  getting 
to  know  advisees  on  a  personal  basis,  and  in  general,  poor  advising 
experiences  for  students.     Determining  a  reasonable  student  load 
will,  of  course,  depend  on  a  number  of  variables  such  as  teaching 
load,  committee  assignments,  research  and  publication' commitments , 
outside  activity,  and  if  it  is  a  fpll  time  or  part  time  responsi- 
bility. 

GOOD  REFFERAL  SYSTEM 

Successful  advising  is  predicated  on  a  .good  ref feral 
system.    A  major  responsibility  of  an  academic  advisor  is  to: 

1.  Develop  a  thorough  knowjledge  of  the  many  support  ser- 
vices available  on  campus. 

2.  Accurately  perceive  the  needs  of  an  advisee. 

3.  Match' those  needs  to  existing  campus  resources. 

Many  advisors,  however,  refer  too  quickly  without  taking 
the  time  to  discuss  in  full  the  situation  with  a  student  before 
determining  the  best  ref feral  source.     Clearly,  the  academic  'advisor 
should  not  attempt  to  be  "all  things  to  all  people."    There  are  a 
myriad. of  resources- on  every  campus  better  equipped  to  assist  stu- 
dents in  a  meaningful  manner  than  the  a(?ademic  advisor.     The  ef~ 
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fective  advisor' makes  full  use  of  these  resources.    Because  of  the 
importance  of  referrals  it  is  imperative  that  those  advising  have 
a  full  knowledge  of  the  resources  available  and  the  referral  pro- 
cedures and  process. 

In  jnaking  a  referral  an  advisor  would  usually  find  it 

helpful  to: 

1.  Clarify  with  the  advisee  just  why  the  referral  is  being 
made . 

2.  Explain  what  kind  of  service  is  offered  by  the  referral 
agency  and  realistically  what  "help  the  advisee  can  be 
expected  to  receive. 

3.  Help  the  advisee  to  make  the  appointment.     Give  him 
complete  instructions  as  to  how  to  contact  the  person 
or  agency  to  whom  he  is  being  referred.     It  is  often 

'       helpful  if  a  referral  is  made  to  a  specific  person 
rather  than  to  just  a  service. 

ADVISEE  SATISFACTION  WITH  THE  ADVISING  PROCESS 

As  the  primary  benef iciary •  of  ■;the  advising  process,  it 
is  important  that  the  advj.'see  perceive  the  advising  process  -in  a 
positive  manner.     Student  satisfaction  is  highly  dependent  on  the 
quality  of  the  advisee/advisor  relationship.     This  is  dependent  on 
a  number  of  factors. 

In  a  recent  evaluation  of  the  advising  services  at  a 
large  public  university  students  used  the  "comments*'  section  to 
express  their  feelings  ♦     The  following.,  recurring  themes  emerged: 

lo  Availability  -  (REPRESENTATIVE  COMMENT):  "If  my  advisor 
would  just  once  be  available  during  registration  I  would 
feel  a  little  better.  1  * ve  heard  that  he  is  outstanding 
if  you  ever  get  to  see  him!" 

4 
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2.  Personal  interest  -  (R=G.}:.    "I  hope  that  advisors  show 
more  concern  of  a  student  as  an  individual,  so  that  a 
student  can  open  her  mind  and  discuss  her  problem." 

3.  Incorrect  advDCe  -  extra  time  to  graduate  -  (R.G.): 

"I  will  be  graduating  in  Dec.  1977.     I  was  supposed  to 
graduate  in  May  1977  but  am  12  credits  short,  owing 
to  my  advisor  telling  me  wrong  courses  for  my  major  three 
different  times.     I- wonder  how  often  this  happens  to 
other  students f" 

4.  Knowledge  about  advisors  -   (R.C.) :     "I  don't  recall 

ever  even  knowing  who  my  advisor  was  -  mayb'e  there  should 
be  more  of  an  effort  to  make  student?  aware."  ^ 

5.  Concern  about  student  advisors  -   (R.C):     "Get  rid  of 

the  student  advisors  because  they  don't  know  their   

from  a  hole  in  the  ground!"  ' 

6.  '    Compliments  to  individual  advisors  -   (R.C.)  :     "I  was 

recommended  to  see  (advisor's  name)  for  advisement  by 
a  former  student.     He  proved  to  be  a  concerned  indivi- 
dual who  would  tolerate  student  intrusions  without  com- 
plaint and  always  took  an  active  interest  in  me  and  my 
various  academic  and  non- academic  related  problems. 
He  has  been  a  great  help  to  me  during  my  ' transfer 
crises '  . " 

7.  Run-around  -   (R.G.):     "It  seems  that  in  every  contact 

I  have  made  with  the  University  administration  (including 
advisors)   everyone  just  sends  me  to  someone  else.  I 
have  gotten  to  the  point  of  wondering  if  anyone  knows 
what  he's  talking. about ! " 

James  T,  Lawrence,  University  of  Alabama,  reminds  advisors 
of  the  proper  relationship  between  advisor  and  advisee; 

>  ■  ■  ' 
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"JhzAz  -U  one  tii>t  topic,  to  be  cLU(iM<i>s.d  in  tlvU  Guide,  that 
Aj>  AjnpoAtcmt  to  good  advtitng:    TmcheA/^tadiLnt  d>Utanciiz. 
M  you.  advti>z  a.  nambtn.  o{  ^tadiinti,  md  yovJi  advlcz  li>  kolp- 
i^uJif  iome.  Atadtnts         btgln  to  A^timn  to  yoa  ioA  moAt  aid. 
O^tm  a  {^AizndAhip  mLt  do  Am  tivit  can  be  qaito.  ple,cLi,ant  and 
ialiUZing.    But  1  ^aggei^  that  yoa  maintain  that  one.  la^t 
hit  0^  di6tmte.  be^een  the.  tA)o  o{^  you,    OtheMcis^e.,  you. 
le.opah.dlze.  the.  authoAAXy  that  yoa  might  need  to  kelp  the, 
6tude.nt.    Many  6tadtnti>  look  {^oa  {acuity  membeM  who  can 
beeome  baddies  and  pali  --  i{  yoa  need  {Aieyid^,  go  a/ieod; 
but  youA  advice,  will  become,  {oa  the.  mo^t  poAt,  ine.iie.ctive.. 
On  the.  otkeA  hand,  a  {acuity  membzA  who  doeM  mt  m.nt  to 
get  involved,  who  ii  cold  to  6tude.nt6  and  thelA  pAoblm^, 
ii  w&ele66  a^  an  adviiOA.    Thli>  {acuity  mejmbeA  help6  no 
one.  and  mii6e^  paAt  o{  thz  U6ence  oi  collzge.  —  the.  ac- 
tive, inquisitive.,  but  6omeXimu  con{use.d  mind  o{  the.  1 S- 
21  yean,  old.    So  leJiAn  tJie.  tool&  o{  the.  advi.i>ing  tAadz, 
e^.tablli>h  a  pAopeA  distance,  and  do  youAi>el{,  the.  student, 
and  the.  college,  a  {avoA      give.  i>ome.  good  advice.." 

Students  cite  most  frequently  four  major  factors  as  im- 
portant to  them  in  the  advising  process.     The.se  factors  are: 

1.  Accessibility 

2.  Specific  and  accurate  information 

3.  Advice  and  counsel 

4.  A  caring  and  personal  relationship  with  their  advisor 


EVALUATION 

Advising  programs  require  systematic  and  periodic  ap- 
praisal.    The  first  step  in  developing  an  evaluation  system  in- 
volves the  establishment  of  measjurable  criteria.     Such  criteria 
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might  include,  but  not  be  limited  to,  length  of  contact,  frequency 
of  contact,  topics  discussed,  accessibility,  number  of  referrals, 
student  satisfaction,  number  of  registration  errors,  retention 
of  advisees,  and  institutional  knowledge.     Primary  evaluation 
should  be  by  students  supplemented  by  an  advisement  supervisor  or 
coordinator  and  by  self -evaluation .    Methods  of  evaluation  generally 
include  questionnaires,  statistical  data,  and  counts. 

APPROPRIATE  DELIVERY  SYSTEM 

Institutions  often  select  an  inappropriate  delivery 
system  for  academic  advising.    What  works  well  at  one  institution 
may  not  work  well  at  another  institution.     It  is  important  that 
each  institution  select  a  delivery  system  or  combination  of  deli- 
very systems  most  appropriate  for  their  institution  and  student 
body.     No  existing  model  of  academic  advisement  has  proved  to  be 
the  most  successful  and  workable.     Who  does  the  advising  or  even 
how  it  is  delivered  is  probably  not  as  important  as  the  commitment 
to  the  process  and  the  ability  of  the  individual  advisor. 
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BASIC  ELEMENTS    IN  DEVELOPING 
&    IMPLEMENTING    A  SUCCESSFUL 
ACADEMIC    ADVISING  PROGRA 


1.  ADMINISTRATIVE  SU.^PORT 

2.  INSTITUTIONAL  POLICY 

.3.  .  RECOGNITION/REWARD  SYSTEM 

i^.  SELECTION  OF  ADVISOR^ 

5.  IN-SERVICE  TRAINING 

6.  ADVISING  HANDBOOK 

7.  INFORMATION  ABOUT  ADVISEES 

8.  FREQUENCY  AND  QUALITY  OF  CONTACT 

9.  REASONABLE  STUDENT  LOAD 

10.  REFERRAL  SYSTEM 

11.  ^  ADVISEE  SATISFACTION 

12.  EVALUATION 

13.  APPROPRIATE  DELIVERY  SYSTEM 
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RA.Sir  ELEMFNTS   

1.  ADMINISTRATIVE  SUPPORT 

*  RECOGNIZE  ADVISING  AS  IMPOR-TANT  AND  NECESSARY  SERVICE 

*  Support  both  fiscally  and  psychologically 

*  Allocate  human,  fiscal,  and  physical  resources 
»  Assign  responsibility  and  authority 

*  Provide  information  system 
»  Recognize  good -advising 

♦  Develop  institutional  Policy 

2.  INSTITUTIONAL  POLICY 

•  What  are  the  advising  n^eds? 
»  Who  will  do  the  advising? 

•  How  WILL  ADVISORS  BE  SELECTED.  TRAINED.  SUPPORTED  AND 

recognized?  •  . 

«  Who  will  be  responsible  for  the  advising  system? 
«   How  WILL  advising  services  be  delivered? 
«   What  is  the  relationship  of  advising  to  other  support 

services? 

»     How  WILL  THEADVISING'  SYSTEM  BE  COMMUNICATED? 

#  How  WILL  INSTITUTIONAL  RESOURCES  BE  ALLOCATED? 
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BASIC  ELEMENTS 


COMMUNICATING  THE  ADVISIl^G  SYSTEM 


*  Catalog 

*'  Student  "  handbook 

*  Letter  to  students  and 

PARENTS 

*  Faculty  meetings 

*  Departmental  meetings 

*  Posters  ^ 

*  Advising  handbook- 

*  In-service  training.  , 


*  Admissions  materials 

*  Advising  brochure 

*  Orientation 

*  Campus  PUBLicATroNS,  radio^ 

TV 

*  Residence  hall  meetings 

*  Media  Presentations 

*  Advisor  newsletters 


3.  RECOGNITION/REWARD  SYSTEM 

*  Extra  compensation 

♦  Reduction  of  workload 
»  Advising  award 

♦  Appreciation  lunches *or  dinners 

*  Listings  of  outstanding  advisors 

•  Consideration  in  promotion/tenure  decisions 
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BASIC  ELEMENTS 


i|.  SELECTION  OF  ADVISORS 

Characteristics  of  the  Effective  Advisor: 

*  Interested 

*  Knowledgeable 

*  Available 

*  Concern  for  individual  student  growth  and  development 

*  Knows  when  to  refer 

*  Uses  all  available  information 

*  Willingness  to  improve 

*  Humanistic  advising  skills 

5.  IN-SERVICE  TRAINiriG 
Typical  Topics: 

*  Basic  information  SKILLS 

*  Advising/counseling  skills 

*  Decision  making  skills 

*  Campus  referral  sources 

*  Career  information  and  employment  outlook  " 

*  Typical  student  problems 

*  The  advising  system 
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BASIC  ELEMENTS 


6.  ADVISrUG  HANDBOOK 
Sample  Contents: 

*  Advising  policy 

*  Description  of  advising  system 

*  Definition  of  advising 

*  Advising  skills  and  techniques 

*  Referral  dii^ectorv 

*  Questions  and  answers  to  common  questions 

*  Use  of  information  sources  (ACT) 

*  Checklists^  and  advisor  resources 

*  Academic  standards,  policies,  and  requirements 

7.  INFORmTIQN  ABOUT  ADVISEES 

*  act  student  profile  report  (spr) 

*  High  school  and  college  transcripts 

*  College  grade  slips 

*  Planning  worksheets 

*  Anecdotal  .records 

*  Other 
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RA.Sir.  FIFMENTS 


8.  FREQUENCY  'AND  QUALITY  OF  CONTACT 

*  Important  CoNTAqT  Times; 

*  PrE-REGI STRATI  on/registration 

*  Prior  to  any  change  in  classes 

*  Prior  to  declaring  or  changing  a  major 

*  Following  any  report  of  unsatisfactory  performance 

OR  attendance 

«  .When  a  student  is  experiencing  personal,  social,  or 
academic  adjustment  problems 

*  Prior  to  withdrawl 

9.  REASONABLE  STUDENT  LOAD 

10.  REFERRALS 

In  Making  Referrals: 

*  Don't  refer  too  quickly 

*  Clarify  why 

*  Explain  service  and  expectation 

*  Make  referral  to  specific  person  if  possible 

*  Assist  student  in  making  appointment 

*  Follow-up 
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BASIC  ELEMENTS 


11.  '  ADVISEE  SATISFACTION 

Factors  Imp.ortant  to  Students; 

'  »  Accessibility 

»  Specific  and  accurate  information 

»  Advice,  and  counsel 

«  Personal  and  caring  relationship 

12.  EVALUATION 

*  Establish  measurable  criteria 

*  Students,  self,  coordinator 

*  Questionnaires  or  inventories 

*  Statistical  data  and  counts 

13.  APPROPRIATE  DELIVERY  SYSTEfi 

*  Self4dvisement 

*  Peer  advisors 

*  Computer  assisted  advising 

*  Para-professional  advisors 

*  Faculty  advisors 

*  Counselor  advisors 

*  Academic  advisement  centers 

*  Some  combination  of  the  above 

£3 
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DELIVERY  OF  ACADEMIC  ADVISING 

"It' 4*  mOAz  ^pOAtant  to  knovo  wheJiz  yoa  o^e  goXng  than  to 
gzt  tkoAQ.  too  qaidkly.    We  ihould  not  mlitak^  activity 
^oA  adhitvmiLyvt," 

Academic  advising  in  colleges  and  universities  is  char- 
actefized  by  its  diversity. 

Successful  academic  advising  models  often  employ  some  combi- 
nation of  various  -^^livery  methods.     Following  is  a  brief  sketch 
of  the  most  common  methods  of  delivering  academic  advising  ser- 
vices. 

SELF -ADVISEMENT 

This  method  makes  the  stu-dent  responsible  for  their  own 
advising-     This  delivery  system,  often  used  for  upperclassmen , 
acknowledges  the  increasing  maturity  of  students  and  adopts  the 
position  that  students  -should  be  permitted  to  exercise  independently 
their  own  judgment  in  the  chop.ce  of  their  academic  program.  The 
major  weakness  of  this  approach  is -the  absence  of  the  opportunity 
to  interact  and  develop  a  meaningful  relationship  with  an  exper- 
ienced and  knowledgeable  advisor.     It  assumes  the  primary  purpose 
of  advising  is  schedule  making.     Students  are  provided  with  course, 
information,  class  sch^edules,  requirements,  and  instructions  and  ^ 
make  their  decisions  without  assistance  from  anyone. 

This  approach  is  exemplified  in  the  following  recom- 
mendation from  a  study  committee  at  a  large  public  university: 
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"CKtcutlon      a  loAQ^iZy  mn-mandatoAy  acadmlc  adMlng 
pfiOQ^m  wkZch  muld  allow  M  ^tudmU  2.Kas,pt  i^2A>hmE\v-  ■ 
and  bQ.gXnnin9  txan6izA6  to  dQ.tld£.  {o^  thm^^vu  whztheA 
OK  not  to  6&2,k  th^  advlaQ.      an  academic  adv^oA  when 
mCLklnQ  out  thOAJL  ichtdalu,,.thz  UyU.voM^Uy  hiu  nn  ob- 
jUQcuUon  to  guUd^  aa/iziuHy  tho.  {/LUiman  md  nm  Zham- 
It/L-and  to  p/iouldz  am  the,  oitialog  accuA^e.  md  cl^aA.  6tatt- 

-  mmti>  oi  ajU  KtqwUimtnti .    ii}M-^.niomtd  amdmlt  advl- 
40^  -ikould  be  avcuMblt  ion.  all  6tudz.nt6  wko  ieefe  ad- 
vice.   Houjeve'^,  the,  mtaht  6tadznt  {AzquLmtly  U  ablt 
to  d^trnnlnz  ioA  himsli  what,  ke  ma6t  do  to  rmzt  tht 
Xm>^(xiion'4  ^tquAAm2.nt6  and  iach  matoAZ  itadmtii 
ougiit  to  be  mcowfingzd  to  b2.  ^eli^-^etcan^  and  Ae^pon-  . 
Aib£e  (^OA  a>tabtUhAng  tkeJji  acadmlc  pAogfiami  J' 

PEER  ADVISING 

Peer  advising  has  proven  to  be, a  successful  method  of 
delivering  academic  advising.     Fellow  students^.are  often  quite 
knowledgeable  about  courses,  instructors,  ways  to  avoid  adminis- 
trative red  tape,  and  the  effectiveness  of  support  services. 
Students  many  times  find  it  .easier  to  talk  with  other  students  about 
their  academic  and  personal  problems.     Careful  training -of  peer 
advisors  is  essential  to  the  success  of  this  method  of  providing 
advising,  services.     Peer  advising  is  particularly  effective  if 
used  in  combination  with  another  delivery  system.     Peer  advisors 
seem  to  work  particularly  well  in  residence  hall  settings.  The 
primary  disadvantage  is  the  lack  of  maturity,  experience,  and 
turnover  of  peer  advisors, 

COMPUTER  ASSISTED-  ADVISING 

In  this  method  of  delivery  the  student  interacts  with 
the  computer  via  a  CRT  to  obtain  needed  information  on  availability 
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of  courses,  reguirements ,  career  information,  etc.     If  the  only 
purpose  of  the  academic  advising  process  was  information  giving 
then  this  method  would  be  adequate.    However,  it  obviously  :lacks 
the  impartant  characteristic  of  developing  a  relationship  betweeii 
the  advisor  and  advisee  which  is  so  critical  to  good  advising. 
Properly  installed  it  can  also  be  quite  an  expensive  delivery 
mechanism.     It  cah  serve  as  a  useful  adjunct  to  an  advising  systeia. 

PARA - PROFESS I ONAL  ADVI SORS 

Para-professional  advisors  can  be  effective  in  providing 
information  to  students.     Like  peyr  advisors  they  need  to  be  well 
trained.     They  often  lack  the  ability  and  background  to  provide 
in-depth  academic  advising  to  students.     Para-professional  advising 
can  be  a  rather  inexpensive  way  to  deliver  academic  advising  ser- 
vices  to  students  on  a  full- time 'basis . 

FACULTY  ADVISORS 

By  far  the  most  common  delivery  system  is  the  use  of 
faculty  for  the,  academic  advising  function.     This  delivery  system, 
as  others,  has  its  advantages  and  disadvantages.     Faculty  advising 
appears  to  be' quite  variable  and  subject  to  som^  of  the  following 
problems: 

1.  Faculty  tend  to  be  focused  on  their  subject  matter  area 
and  lack  University-wide  information. 

2.  Faculty  advising  generally  lacks  institutional  support 
(e.g.,  release  time,  reward  systems)  and  is  thus  often 
poorly  coordinated  and  does  not  provide  for  in-service 
training  time.' 

3.  Faculty  are  often  busy  when  the  students  need  advising 
and  thus  appear  inaccessible. 
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4.      Faculty  rarely  have  the  motivation  (or  incentives)  to 

seek  out  critical  advising  data  such  as  employment  trends, 
other  institutional  requirements,  etc. 

Faculty  advisors,  on  the  other  hand,  are  experts  in  their 
discipline  and  know] edgeable  about  specific  courses  in  their  de- 
partment and  in  educational/career  opportunities  in  tbeir^area  of 
concentration 0     The  advising  process  also  facilitates  the  develop- 
ment of  mutually  beneficial  relationships  between  student  and  teacher 

Hardee,  in  the  monograph  "Faculty  Advising  In  Colleges 
and  Universities,"  discusses  the  various  methods  by  which  faculty 
advisors  are  assigned: 


1.  In  some  instituticns,  all  full-time  teaching  faculty 
are  assigned  to  year-long  advisory  duties.     Although  the 
new  faculty  member  should  be  told  of  the  requirement 

at  the  time  of  his  hiring,  not  all  new  faculty  members 
are  told.  ^ 

2.  An  adaptation  of  the  foregoing  system  occurs  in  some 
institutions  where  all  full-time  teaching  faculty  are  • 
used  to  "advise"  students  initially  (convoy  them  through 
registration) ,  with  reassignment  of  students  thereafter  . 
to  a  corps  of  selected  faculty  personnel  who  continue 

to  advise  them  for  the  remainder  of  a  given  year  or 
for  the  duration  of  enrollment. 

3.  In  some  institutions,  a  corps  of  advisors  is  selected 
whose  members  are  given  reduced  teaching  load  and  addi- 
tional monetary  compensation.     These  advisory  persons 
are  usually  accorded  office  space  near  the  counseling 
unit  in  order  that  close  working  relationships  between 
advising  and  counseling  personnel  are  possible. 
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An  adaptation  of  this  third  plan  is  the  selection  of  a 
corps  of  advisors  who  receive  no  additional  compensation 
for  the  assignment  but  are  accorded  a  reduced  teaching 
•load  or'bther  work  adjustments. 

In  many  institutions,  faculty  advisement  proceeds  on  an 
optional  basis.     Only  those  who  are  interested  in  doing 
advisement  are  included  in  the  program^     There  may  be 
additional  compensation  and  a  reduced  teaching  load,  but 
often  there  is  no  such  adjustment. 

Dr.  Hardee  summarizes  the  status  of  faculty  advis-^ng  as 


follows 


"So  it  hci6  been  many  tklng^  in-  iti>  thnt'  FAlznd&hip 
In  mcuttQAA>  In  vohlah  (UiManao.  Li>  nz2.ds.d  by  ^tad^wU, 
a  medium      c.ommuyildcuUon  between  itadznt  and  {^acuity, 
i<Ldi.oix&  cZzaIcoZ  mfik  c.ombine.d  u}XX.h  IvLt-and-fum  con- 
(^e^encei,  and  a  pA$,vzntlvz  me,an^  {^on. 'avoiding  laZvi  .  »- 

Q.xploi>lon  In  coim^zting  oUict  and  kmlth  ctnZtn.^ 
faculty  advliing  aj>  dtgntiizd  and  dzJUdtd  .  much  de- 
4^ed  but  oit^n  dmtgnrutQ.d,  done.  wM  and  done  ill. " 

COUNSELOR  ADVISORS 

In  some  institutions  the  advising  services  are  provided 
through  the  counseling  center  and  the  use  of  professionally  trained 
counselors.     Since  good  advising  is  basically  a  counseling  function, 
such  a  delivery  system  seems  appropriate.     However,  there  are  often 
not  enough  counselors  .available  to  provide  in-depth  academic  ad- 
vising and  their-  time  might  be  better  spent  on  personal  and  emo- 
tional problems  of  students. 

7  0 
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ACADEMIC  ADVISEME^jT  CENTERS 

The  most  recent  development  in  the  delivery  of  academic 
advising  services  is  the  establishment  of  centralized  academic 
advisement'  centers .     In  brief,  the  center  is  a  student  servrce 
agency  designed  to  provide  guidance  and  information  to  assist 
students  in  their  academic  decision  malcing  and  progress.  Such 
an  approach  c'an  result  in  accessible  and  effective  advising  ser- 
vices being  made  available  to  students.     Advisement  Centers  are 
often  supplemented  by  faculty  advisors. 

SUMMARY 

Deciding  on  the  appropriate  delivery  system  is  the 
first  step  in  developing  an  effective  advising  program.     It  is 
important  to  remember: 

1.  The  effectiveness  of  various  delivery  systems  will 
vary  by  campus  and  sometimes  within  campuses. 

2.  Delivery  is  not  as  critical  as  commitment  and  interest. 

3.  Some  mixture  or  combination  of  delivery  systems  usually 
holds  the  most  promise. 
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AN  ACADEMIC  ADVISIMG  SYSTEM 
Donald  L.  Belong 
University  Goordinator  of  Academic  Advising 
Western  Michigan  University 

When  most  educational  institutions  consider  upgrading 
their  academic  advising  activities,  they  usually  begin  by  discussing 
how  to  get  adviser_s  to  do  a  better  job.     It  is  not  difficult  to  find 
all  the  literature  you  want  on  what  advisors  should  or  should  not  be 
doing..   With  the  growing  interest  in  retention  and  enrollments,  the 
benefits  of  a  good  advising  program  become  obvious.     But,  how  does 
an  educational  institution  really  make  the  changes  it  needs  to  make? 
One  approach  would  be  as  follows: 

1.  An  institution-wide  committee  should  be  established  to 
determine  what  kind  of  academic  advising  system  the  ins- 
titution needs.     Here  the  emphasis  is  on  system . 

2.  An  administrator  should  be  appointed  who  is  responsible 
for  the  academic  advising  system.     The  responsibility 
should  not  be  given  to  an  already  established  administra- 
tor who  can  wear  another  hat.     And  it  shouldn't  be  given 
to  the  office  it  seems  to  fit.     The  appointment  of  an 
administrator  who  reports  to  the  academic  vice-president 
may  be  the  key  to  changing  the  academic  advising  system. 
At  Western  Michigan  University  the  title  is  "University 
Coordinator  of  Academic  Advising."    What  does  the  Univer- 
sity Coordinator  do?    The  Coordinator: 

a.     Works  with  the  Admissions  Office  for  the  purpose  of 
insuring  students  receive  accurate  instructions  on 
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how  to  use  the  academic  advising  system  (each  college 
has  a  unique  system) . 

b.  Works  with  the  Orientation  Office  to  malce  sure  advisors 
work  as  a  team  as  new  students  enter  the  institution. 

c.  Evaluates  the  Catalog  as  a  useful  tool  for  students 
seeking  academic  information. 

d.  Makes  sure  secretaries  and  receptionists  know  where 

to  send  students  both  within  their  own  departments  and 
within  the  University. 

e.  Creates  materials  to  encourage  faculty  members  to  dev- 
elop a  referral  system  (i.e.,  when  a  student  has  a 
problem,  the  faculty  member  should  have  access  to  the 
the  name  and  number  where  help  is  available). 

f.  And  most  important  of  all,  be  the  voice  on  the  campus 
for  academic  advising. 

Yes,  the  description  above  is  meant  to  be  "nuts  and  bolts." 
But,  it  is  exactly  the  "nuts  and  bolts"  which  make  an  academic 
advising  system  become  a  system. 

The  administrator  for  academic  advising  also  creates  an 
institution-wide  academic  advising  committee.     That  committee  has 
a  membership  of  people -who  are  responsible  for  academic  advising 
within  their  departments  and  colleges.     Their  primary  function  is 
to  coordinate  the  advising  system  within  their  departments  and 
colleges  and  at  the  same  time  assist  in  creating  an  institution- 
wide  cooperative  unit  which  serves  all  the  students. 

It  is  not  the  intent  of  this  paper  to  present  a  detailed 
rationale  for  thinking  about  academic  advising  as  "a  system.  The 
purpose  is  simply  to  suggest  that,  once  a  plan 'has  been  established, 
someone  must  be  given  the  responsibility  -and  authority  to  make  the 
plan  work.     All  the  directives,  memos,  and  "don't  you  think  we  ought 
to"  meetings  in  the  world  aren't  going  to  create  an  advising  system 
which  serves  both  the  institution  and  the  students. 
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Most  humans,  when  faced  with  a  situation  that  is 
diffrcult,  unpredictable,  or  stressful  search  about  withi^ 
themselves  'for  a  solution  based  on  associated  experience  of 
their  fantasies  of  how  things  mijght  be.     Gosling  and  Turquet 
(1967)  poiiTit  oujt.  that  a  model  is  needed  to  link  this  inner 
search  for  possible  solutions  with  external  reality  as  well 
as  one  that  will  encourage  both  the  freeing  of  fantasies  and 
the  testing  of  them  against  reality. 

We  believe  that  thinking  about,  planning  for,  and 
implementing  advising  programs  are  activities  that  require 
help  for  participants  so  that  they  may  reflect  on  their  part 
in  the  process.     This  manuscript  is  based  on  a  fundamental 
assumption  about  the  relationships  between  the  different 
players  in  ^n  advising  scenario.     Specifically  we  think  one 
may  describej^as  basically  similar,  relationships  between 
ourselves  and  you  the  advising  manager,  between  the  advising 
manager  and  faculty  advisor,  and  between  the  faculty  advisor 
and  student  advisee.     Although  the  concept  about  relationship 
similarity  is  tenuous  for  certain  of  the  many  comparisons 
that  could  be  made  it  does  have  useful  implications  for 
advising. 

One  of  the  factors  that  seems  to  be  present  in 
each  of  the  three  relationships  is  a  sensitivity  to  the  other 
person  in  the  relationship  without  sacrificing  or  losing  sight 
of  the  task  that  is  to  be  accomplished.     Namely,  faq^litating 
the  exploration,   growth,  ^choice  or  action  on  the  part  of  the 
recipient  partner.     Another  factor  is  that  although  the 
providing    colleague  need  not  necessarily  act  in  an  authori- 
tarian manner  the  person  in  that  role  will  be  perceived  as 
representing,  and  to  some  degree  will  represent,  an  authority 
figure.     This  process  generates  consequences  and  implications 
for  the  relationship  that  we  think  are  strikingly  •similar  for 
the  three  pairings. 
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Another  reason  for  thinking  about  the  three 
pairings  in  similar  ways,  is  the  interchangeabili ty  of  roles 
between  pairs.     In  your  case  you  assume  one  role  vis-a-vis 
us  as  you  read  this,  you  assume  another  very  different  role 
when  as  advising  manager  you  meet  face-to-face  with  faculty 
advisors.     The  faculty  advisor  has  a  similar  experience. 
When  meeting  with  you  the  faculty  advisor  may  be  seen  as 
.  assuming  an  advisee  role  with  you  as  ad^  is or.     When  meeting 
with  students  faculty  are  in  the  advisor  role  with  students 
as  advisees.     Basically,  we  propose  that  one  may  learn  about 
the  intricacies  of  being  in  the  provider  role  by  ex]yeriencing 
and  analyzing  reactions  \to  being  in  both  the  recipient  and 
provider  roles. 

Thus,  we  wish  to  point  out  that  your  reactions  to 
the  notion  of  us  as  advisors  and  you  as  advisee  has  some, 
we  hope  useful,  implication  for  your  relationship  to  faculty 
advisors.     Similarly  your  discussions  jvith  faculty  advisors 
about  their  experience  of  you  as  advisor  and  themselves  as 
advisees  has  implications  for  actions  that  faculty  advisors 
take  with  student  advisees.     We  are  aware,  as  mentioned 
earlier,  that  the  analogousness  of  the  three  pairings  is 
something  less  than  perfect.     Imperfections  notwithstanding 
the  similarity  between  them  is  such  that  we  think  your 
contribution' to  the  advising  program  will  be  enhanced  as  you 
explore  the  pairings  and  use  them  in  your  work. 

One  value  of  using  this  model  of  the  similarity 
between  pairs  is  that  it  provides  one  avenue  for  both 
experiencing  and  then  analyzing  a  situation.     Thus,  for  your 
advisors  the  m9del  is  one  means  of  inviting  them  to  recognize 
label,  and  discuss  their  behavior  in  a  particular  interaction 
with  you  andjj^  hypothesize  or  project  implications  for  their 
own  work  with  students.     Although  the  use  of  such  an  approach 
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does  generate  stress  foi^  both  parties  it  also  invites  the 
participants  to  separate  and  exaniine  both  fantasy  and  reality. 
For  example,  as  you  attempt  to 'explore  with  advisors  their 
responsibilities  as  advisors  their  reactions  may  be  similar 
to  reactions  that  student  advisees  have  to  similar  attempts 
by  the  advisor  in  the  advisor-advisee  interaction.     The  fact 
that  such  a  reaction  by  the  advisor  to  your  overture  .about 
advising  duties  may  be  both  experienced  and  examined  holds 
promise  for  improving  the  nature  of  the  interacti-on  between, 
you  and  the  advisor  and  between  the  advisor  and  the  advisee. 

The  model  may  be  used  both  to  generate  or  to 
analyze  information  about  the  advising  process  or  the  advising 
system.     We  assume,  of  course,  that  most  of  what  the  advisor- 
advisee  interchange  should  contain  may  be  replicated  and 
examined  in  the  manager- advisor  interchange.     Our  task  in  . 
this  manuscript  is  to  see  if  we  may  do  as  well  in  creating 
some  of  those  exchanges  between  our  words  in  the  manuscript 
and  yourself  that  may  be  used  in  your  work  as  advising 
coordinator.     You  know  our  intent,  let's  pursue  the  objective. 
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Chapter  ^  1  « 
H^Aanaging   and  Management 
of  Faculty  Advisors 


OUESTIOflSi 
;V      WHY  IS  IT  IMPORTANT  TO" MANAGE? 
V      CAN  FACULTY  ADVISORS  BE  MANAGED?  ^ 
1      WHAT  ARE  THE  ADVANTAGES  OF  ADVISOR  MANAGEMENT? 
ll,     WHAT  ARE  SOME  OF  THE  PROBLEMS  OF  ^jANAGING? 
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"Managing  faculty  advisors''  is  a  title  that  many 
find  pretentious  and  full  of  negative  images.  Pretentious 
because  .they  don't  believe  faculty  can  be  managed,  full  of 
negative  images  because  they  have  a  dim  view  of  management 
and  managers.     Nonetheless,  the  managing, of  faculty  advisors 
is  an  activity  whose  time  has  come.     Educational  institutions 
can  no  longer  permit  ineffectual  advising:     there  is  an 
economic  press  to  utilize  faculty  in  as  many  roles  as 
possible,  d "legal  press  to  provide  acceptable  service  to  the 
student  consumers  and  an  increased  competition  between  • 
colleges  for  students  because  of  the  dwindling  college-age 
population,  among  other  changes.     Colleges  must  find  ways 
of  improving  and  maintaining  advising  services  if  they  are 
to  compete  successfully,  in  the  future. 

There  is  ample  evidence^n  the  literature  about 
faculty  as  advisoi's  that  suggests  faculty'  do  not  become 
acceptable  advrsors  on  their  own;  counse^uen tly ,  many  insti- 
tutions are  likely  to  appoint  someone  to  improve  the  situation, 
to  seek  performance  from  the  faculty  in  the  area  of  advising. 
Sooner  or  later  that  person  is  goir^  to  be  confronted  with 
situations  that  arise  when  one  attempts  to  manage  faculty 
advisors. 

Perhaps  it  is  worthwhile,  therefore,   tcTattempt  to  * 
describe  the  activities  that  circumscribe  the  particular 
entity  we  have  termed  the  m.anagement  of  faculty  advisors.  This 
phrase  encompasses  the  rational  assessment  of  the  advising 
needs  of  ah  identifiable  group  of  students,   the  formulation  and 
presentation  of  a  faculty  advising  plan  to  concerned  faculty, 
the  organization  of  faculty  over  whom  you  have  no  control, 
authority  or  power  or  whom  you  did  not  even  sel.ect  into  an 
effective. task  group,  the  training  of  faculty  for  a  task  they 
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are  not  innately  qualified  to  do  and  are  not  knowledgeable 
about'  doing,  the  evaluation  of  faculty  advisors  as  deliverers 
"of  a  service,  the  motivating  of  faculty  who  may  not  want  to 
provide  a  service,  and  last  but  not  least,   the  rewarding  of 
faculty  service  without  being  able  to  provide  either  money 
or  promotion  to  faculty  for  their  efforts.     Although  this 
description  of  raanagiiig  faculty  advisors  might  be  expanded 
much  if  any  additions  are"  primarily • details  or  more  specific 
criteria. 

Definitions  of  management  vary  from  source  to 
source,  but  not  greatly,  suggesting  that  differences  in 
definition  probably  result  from  unique  environments.     It  is 
therefore  appropriate  to  begin  with  some  of  these  definitions 
to  develop  the  aspects  t-hat  are  particularly  germane  to  the 
management  of  faculty  advisors.     Levitt  (1976)  defines 
management  thus: 

•    "Management  consists  of  the  rational  assessment  of 
a  situation  and  the  systematic  selection  of  goals  and  purposes 
the  systematic  development  of  strategies  to  .-.chieve  these 
goals;  the  marshalling  of  the  required  resources;  the  rational 
design,  organization,  direction  and  control  of  the  activities 
required  to  attain  selective  purposes;  and  finally,  the 
motivating  and  rewarding  of  people  to  do  the  work." 

Webster's  notes  the  following:     manage   (man'   i  *j )  to 
control  and  direct,  to  conduct;   guide;  administei,   to  render 
and  keep  submissive;   to  wield  with  address;  to  contrive  to 
direct  affairs;   to  carry  on  business  or  affairs  to  achieve 
one's  purposes.     Together  the  definitions  accurately  describe, 
in  general  terms,  what  is  necessary  to  effectively  manage  any 
eixterprise,  task  or  service,  including  a  faculty  advi^sing 
system.     What  they  don't  provide  are  the  details  of  how  one  • 
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goes  about  managing,  that  is,  how  one  actually  undertakes  the 
process  we  have  defined. 

Management  is  very  much  different  from  managing,  the 
former  a  noun,  a  thing,  the  latter  an  active  verb.     It  may  be 
helpful  to  clearly  distinguish  between  the  two.  Management 
consists  of .the  following  functions: 

planning 

organizing 

staffing 

directing  (co-ordinating,  controlling) 
evaluation 

s. 

Managing  is  the  way  one  sets  about  accomplishing  these 
functions.     For  example,  let  us  look  at  the  first  function 
"planning."    Planning  can  be  carried  out  by  a  .single  individual, 
by  a  group  of  persons  each  "of  whom  contributes,  by  a  group  that 
shares  their  reaction,  by  a  consulting  service  from  within  or 
\Nathout  the  instit\Jtion ,  or  .by  copying  plans  from  similar  insti- 
t.i:tions.     It  .can  be  done  by  memo.,  by  word  of  mouth,  by  successive 
drafts,  by  consensus,  by  dictum  —  or  by  default.     When  we  refer 
to  managing  faculty  as  advisors,  we  refer  to  the  way  one  carries 
on  the  various  management  functions;   that  is,  hew  the  manager 
produces,  in" this  instance,  a  plan. 

The  function  that  causes  most  difficulty  in  the 
academic  setting  is  directing  or  controlling.     Most  academics 
prefer  the  word  co-ordinating,  which  may  be  jrr.  re  accurate.  It 
is  not  clear  whether  resistance  comes  from  the  fact  that  persons 
in  academia  nave  such  a  high  regard  for  freedom  that  they  have 
an  aversion  to  controlling,  or  whether  they  believe  that  it 
simply  is  impossible  to  control  faculty.     Perhaps  the  difficulty 
lies  in  the  difficulty  of  separating  the  function  from  an  • 
activity;  it  is  possible,  for  example,   to  perform  a  controlling 
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f-un.ction  without  literally  controlling  anyone,  at  least  in 
•the  sense  of  using  force,  or  coercion.     Clearly  one  cannot 
hope  to  force  faculty,   at  least  tenured  faculty,  to  do  much, 
however  one  clearly  can  expect  to  control  faculty,  although 
one  may  have  to  use  logical  reasoning,   flattery,  embarassment > 
favors  or, threats  to  do  this  effectively.     Moreover,  co-ordi- 
nation is  a  form  of  control,  if  we  accept  that  co-ordination 
really  means  control  by  consensus.     The  question  is  really 
how  one  will  control  or  direct. 

WHY  MANAGE? 

The  object  or  goal  of  managing  faculty  advisors  is 
two  fold:     first,  to  deliver  a  service  that  is  acceptable  to 
the  consumer  (students  and  their  parents);  and  second,  to 
develop  faculty.     Development  in  this  context  has  two  meanings, 
first,  in  the  sense  of  helping  faculty  acquire  increased  personal 
or  technical  sl<ills,  and  second,  the  development  and  continued 
refinement  of  organizational  effectiveness  in  providing  advising 
"services.     There  are  many  ways  of  managing  designed  to  facili- 
tate both  kinds  of  personal  development  usually  through 
"management"  sponsorship  of  some  kind  of  learning  experience, 
such  as  a  seminar,  a  retreat,  released  time,  professional 
conferences,  a  tuition  stipend,   etc.     In  advising,  the  work 
itself  is  an  experience  in  learning  and  thus  the  advising 
activities  must  be  managed  in  a  way  that  recognizes  this 
important  aspect.     In  other  words,  the  manager  must  help 
faculty  accept  .the  possibility  that  advising  activities  are 
an  acceptable  means  by  which  faculty  members  may  themselves 
continue  experiencing,   learning  and  growing  as  professional 
persons.     While  outside  seminars  may  be  -useful  in  developing 
various  kinds  of  advising  skills,   the  day*to-day  activities 
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of  advisors  provide  a.  jnore  fertile  ground  for  developinent , 
particularly  for  the  manager  who  is  adept  at  using  experiences 
GOmmon  to  most  faculty  members. 

Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  developmental  aspect  of 
managing  faculty  because  of  the  importance  of  such  an  effort 
to  the  life  of  the  institution.     Faculty^  usually  organized  in 
a  hierarchy  of  committees,  control  the  major  events  in  every 
student Vs  life,  from  formulating  graduating  requirements, 
approving  curriculum  changes,  arranging  for  tutors,  or  deciding 
who  is  allowed  to  continue  at  the  end  of  the  term.  Advisors 
are  generally  the  persons  who  hear  the  complaints;  hence  they 
are  most  lil<ely  to  approach  members  of  the  appropriate  faculty 
committee  to  recommend  a  change,  or  at  least  to  inform  the 
committee  that  a  situation  exists  which  requires  further 
Investigation.     When  a  committee  considers  the  situation,  it 
is  often  the  faculty  who  have  or  are  serving  as  advisors  who 
play  the  most  active  role  and  who  offer  the  critical  comments 
which  may  determine  a  courts e  of  action.     When  faculty  do  not 
advise,   they  often  are  not  fully  aware  of  the  problems  or  of 
the  circumstances  that  generate  these  difficulties,  consequently 
they  frequently  make  ill-informed  decisions.     It  is  much  more 
difficult  for  staff  persons  to  convince  faculty  to  make  a  change 
than  it  is  for  faculty  to  convince  their  peers.     From  a 
management  point  of  view,  it  is  essential  that  problems  be 
directed  to  faculty  advisors  rather  than  steered  away  from 
them,  even  though  a  staff  person  might  handle  the  problem 
more  efficiently  or  one  risks  antagonizing  particular  faculty 
members  by  referring  problems  to  them.     The  task  of  the  manager 
is  not  to  solve  the  problem  or  provide  the  service  but  to 
provide  assistance  so  that  faculty  advisors  may  confront, 
understand  and  deal  with  the  problem  as  presented. 
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Of  course,  the  delivery  of  a  service  is  important 
also.     The  trouble  arises  when  the  need  to  deliver  the  service 
comes  in  conflict  with  the  need  to  develop  advisors  by  letting 
them  help  solve  the  problem  --  as  when  the  manager  could  do 
something  easier,  faster  and  more  accurately  than  the  advisor. 
The  trick  is  to  have  the  faculty  member  handle  the  problem  but 
to  do  all  you  can  to  make  sure  the  student  is  not  jeopardized 
as  a  result.     This  is  not  always  possible  to  do,  and  sometimes 
the  importance  of  giving  a  student  service  outweighs  the 
benefits  that  might  be  gained  by  having  the  faculty  advisor 
brought  into  tlie  picture.     In  general  however,  pursuing  the 
goal  of  faculty  development  pays  greater  dividends  over  the 
long  haul,  particularly  as  it  becomes  clearer  to  faculty  that 
the  responsibility  for  advising  rests  solely  witja'  them.  If 
faculty  become  successful,  or  if  students  become  successful, 
at  having  you  deliver  the  service,  your  role  as  manager  will 
suffer.    Management  means  helping  others  to  deliver  the  service, 
and  the  manager  fails  exactly  to  the  extent  that  he/she 
provides  service  for  students  which  ought  to  be  provided  by 
faculty.  ^ 

SOME  ORIGINS  OF  ADVISOR  MiVNAGEMENT 

There  is  a  sizeable  body  of  literature  about 
management  and  managing,  spawned  originally  by  the  concerns  of 
large  industrial  organizations.     This  work  was  carried  forward 
by  academics,  often  ensconced  in  their  own  department  of 
business  or  public  management,  but  more  and  more  frequently 
found  in  diverse  areas  of  applied  social  science.     Social  science 
has  made  many  contributions  to  the  art  of  management        who  can 
forget  Mas  low's  hierarchy  of  needs  -  -  and  elevated  this 
endeavor  beyond  a  seat  of  the  pant's  effort.     It  is  important 
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to  become  familiar  with  the  basic  concepts  of  various  manager- 
ial schemes  as  a  starting  point  for  solving  the  problems  of 
managing  faculty  --  particularly  as  advisors.     In  particular, 
the  management  by  objectives  scheme  has  found  a  wide  audience 
and  offers  a  sound  foundation  for  proceeding  with  faculty. 
The  other  variations  of  this  scheme,  such  as  managing  for 
performance,  are  well  worth  studying,  since  a  general  under- 
standing of  various  alternative  approaches  enhances  effective- 
ness in  different  environments. 

The  first  important  step  for  the  manager  is  to 
become  familiar  with  the  relevant  literature  on  the  subject. 
One  aspect  of  this  is  the  large  body  of  literature  dealing 
with  the  management  of  educational  institutions,  ranging  from 
detailed  discussion  of  management  schemes  of  various  units 
(departments,  colleges,  centers,  offices)  to  the  management 
of  the  entire  institution  at  the  presidential  level.  In 
addition  to  these  macro-level  systems  management  approaches, 
there  is  a  significant  body  cf  literature  analyzing  postsecon- 
dary  institutions  as  organizations,  with  many  models  and 
theories  attempting  to  discover  how  the  organization  works  or 
doesn't  work,  as  the  case  may  be.     Because  the  University 
often  operat.es  in  t  .rms  of  groups,  such  as  committees,  task 
forces,  commissions,  such  group  approaches  to  management 
problems  offer  particularly  valuable  insights  to  the  advising 
manager.     These  models  help  the  advising  manager  understand 
his  or  her  function  as  the  manager  of  a  system  or  group  which 
may  or  may  not  be  in  direct  competition  wi^th  other  groups  for 
limited  r^squrces.     If - advising  by  faculty  is  to  run  smoothly, 
this  systems  outlook,  in  which  the  manager  is  really  looking 
outward  to  the  boundaries  rathe?  than  inward  to  individuals, 
must  be  understood.     Thus  an  understanding  of  the  management 
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of  a  group  within  a  large  organization  is  essential. 

The  advising  manager  should  also  be  conversant  vith 
literature  that  is  directed  toward  the  management  of  indivi- 
duals with  the  units  --  most  often  faculty.     This  aspect  of 
management  has  not  been  as  intensely  studied  for  a  variety  of 
reasons:     for  example,  it  is—ea^o-er  to  study  groups  and  their 
interactions,  the  management  of  faculty  appears  to  be  contrary 
to  the  idea  of  faculty-ness  which  is  freedom,  institutions 
have  been  in  a  period  of  prosperity  where  it  was  not  necessary 
to  manage  faculty,  and  manage-a^ient  oriented  individuals  have  not 
been  attracted  to  the  academic  situation,  or  perhaps  have  found 
other  situations  miore  attractive.     To  date,  much  of  the  litera- 
ture that  does  relate  to  the  management  of  faculty  has  focused 
on  accepted  functions:     on  the  management  of  the  teaching- 
learning  process,  on  the  management  of  the  faculty  within  the 
departmental  unit,  on  the  development  of  faculty  as  persons 
who  need  to  be  capable  performers  in  a  wide  variety  of  function- 
al areas.     Though  these  models  are  not  directly  applicable  to 
the  management  of  faculty  as  advisors,   they  are  Valuable  as 
insights  into  the  management  of  faculty  as  individuals  rather 
than  groups,   and  stand  in  essence  as  the  other  side  of  the  coin 
when  compared  to  the  systems  or  macro  considerations.  Because 
the  advising  manager  must  engage  in  systems  activity  in  the 
organization  and  the  management  of  individuals  within  a  single 
system  it  is  critical  that  literature  relating  to  both  arsas 
be  mastered. 

Before  examining  ways  in  which  the  research  related 
to  managing  departments  can  be  applied  to  xuanaging  faculty 
advisors,   it  is  important  to  establish  the  ways  in  which 
managing  faculty  advisors  is  a  unique  management  situation. 
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First,  the  manageT  is  usually  outside  the  departmenit  and/or 
the  discipline  and  thus  does  not  fit,  have  status  as  a  peer, 
or  legitimacy  from  the  organizing  principle  of  the  institution 
Second,  the  activity  being  managed,  advising,  is  not  acknow- 
ledged as  a  contractual  obligation  of  faculty  members  (such  as 
tsaching  and  research)  and  thus  they  can  refuse  to  partijzipate 
if  they  so  desire.     Tliird,  the  persons  being  managed  have  more 
authority  and  power  than  the  manager.     Fourth,  th^  manager  is 
usually  not  in  a  position  to  offer  professional  adyancement  or 
other  reward  for  performance,  and  almost  certainly  will  not  be 
asked  to  comment  on  tenure  considerations-     Fifth,  the  manager 
often  must  work  with  material  he  is  given;  hence,   the  faculty 
assigned  to  advise  may  have  absolutely  no  interest  in 
delivering  the  service  and  almost  certainly  have  not  been 
trained.     And  last,  but  certainly  no't  least;  the  advising 
manager  often  does  not  have  faculty  rank,  and  may  well  be 
regarded  by  faculty  as  "administration''  or  "staff"  which  is 
equivalent  to  being  a  second  class  citizen  or  identified  as 
the  enemy.     Note  that  none  of  these  apply  to  the  usual  manager 
of  faculty,  the  department  chairmen. 

Because  little  direct  assistance  appears  in  the 
available  literature,   one  approach  is  to  analyze  research  and 
writing  that  appears  to  relate  to  roughly  analogous  situations 
One  can  then  transfer  ideas  or  techniques  that  parallel  the 
problem  confronted  in  managing  faculty  as  advisors.  One 
particularly  valuable  source,  Examining  Departmental  Manage-  . 
ment  edited  by  Smart  and  Montgomery  (1976),  deserves  special 
attention  here  for  the  following  reasons:     first,  the  depart- 
ment is  the  fundamental  unit  of  the  institution  and  is  usually 
the  unit  in  which  responsibi4dty  for  advising  is  housed,  anu 
second,  the  department  manager  is  probably  the  person  whose  , 
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activity  most  closely  resembles  that  of  the  advising  Tr.anager. 
If  one  can  understand  hov  departments  are  organized  and 
operated,  one  can  make  great  strides  toward  solving  the 
problems  of  managing  an  advising  system  because  one  will  be 
familiar  with  the  strengths  and  weaknesses,  the  arguments  and 
actions  that  are  likely  to  take  place  during  negotiations 
between  the  manager  and  faculty.    Moreover,  by  studying  the 
behaviors  of  the  department  chairperson,  it  is  possible  to 
discover  the  techniques  and  strategies  that  are  likely  to  be 
successful  as  management  activities  and,  in  a  similar  way,  by 
contrasting  the  unique  characteristic-s  of  the  advising  manager 
to  the  department  chairperson,  it  is  possible  to  suggest 
specific  alterations  that  may  be  necessary. 

THE  DEPARTMENT  MANAGER  AS  AN  ILLUgTRATION 

♦  The  foregoing  notwithstanding,  the  study  of  depart- 

ment chairpersons  offers  much  to  the  advising  manager,  Aa 
example  of  the  applicability  of  the  study  of  departmental 
chairmen  to  the  problem  of  managing  faculty  advisors  is 
Andersons'   (1976)  observation  that  one  of  the  important  vari- 
ables fcT  effective  chairmen  is  the  nature  of  the  discipline 
of  the  department.     Effective  managing  for  the  department  of 
-history  is  often  very  different  than  effective  management  for 
mechanical  engineering.     Quite  independently,  we  have  made  a 
similar  observation  that  the  effectiveness  of  the  advising 
manager  is  a  function  of  the  fit  between  the  manager  and  the 
faculty:     a  manager  with  an  historical  approach  may  have 
great  difficulty  with  engineering  faculty.     The  reason  does 
not  appear  to  be  peer  respect  or  lack  of  it,  within  the  pro- 
fession; rather,  it  appears  that  engineering  faculty  and  arts 
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and  sciences  faculty  thinlc  and  argue  differently  and  have 
different  skills.     Engineers  tend  to  operate  a  structuxed 
environment  (witness  the  curriculim}  and  argu^  quantitively 
often  paying  little  attention  to  issues  of  personal  develop- 
ment whereas  faculty  in  less  technical  fields  operate  in  an 
open  environment,  argue  qualitatively  and  often  have  as  a 
focus  of  concern  the  development  of  the  individual.  Activi- 
ties aimed  at  the  personal  issues  of  advising  would  not 
, likely  be  successful  (at  least  initially)  with  engineering 
faculty,  nor  would  the  procedural /handbook  approach  get 
much  response  from  liberal  arts  professors. 

For  both  the  department  chairman  and  the  advising 
manager  it  is  crucial  to  match  management  practice  to  those 
you  are  attempting  to  manage. 

Although  the  value  of  Examining  Departmental 
Management  stems  in  part  from  the  fact  that  some  of  the 
information  on  managing  may  be  transferred  to  the  situation  of 
the  avivising  manager,  another  reason  that  information  about 
managing  departments  is  "must"  material  is  the  fact  that 
advising  by  faculty  is  usually  a  departmental*  responsibility, 
and  is  therefore  a  responsibility  of  the  department  chairper- 
son.    If  one  is  to  manage  faculty  effectively,  this  usually 
requires  working  through  (at  least  in  the  initial  stages)  the 
departmental  manager,  since  this  person  often  appoints  advisors 
and  certainly  has  much  to  do  with  the  attitude  of  faculty  who 
are  doing  the  advising.     It  is  therefore  critical  to  be  able 
to  interact  with,  and  in  some  ways  manage,  department  chair- 
men.    The  easiest  way  to  become  adept  at  doing  this  is  to  be 
familiar  with  the  concerns  of ' department  chairmen  since  insight 
into  the  kinds  01  constraints  chairmen  face  and  the  behaviors 
they  are  likely  to  exhibit  forms  the  basis  for  working  with 
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these  key  persons.     Because  the  collection  of  essays  by  Siiiart 
and  Montgomery  analyses  the  enviioninent  of  department  chairjiien 
and  describes  ways  in  which  persons  are  likely  to  respond,  it 
provides  one  uieans  of  determining 'how  to  successfully  work  with 
department  chairmen. 

One  illustration  of  the  value  of  the  insights  in  the 
collection  is  McKeachie's  (1976)  remark:     "HJhtn  ^Aayige.^  ^nvol\j^ 
the:^  be.havA.0A        iaauZty  mzmbt^6  on.  polZcZti  k2.quiAlnQ  4.mpltmtn- 
^ation  -in  d^paAtrntnt^ ,  a  depa-'itimnt  chairman  can  iUually  iay, 
'We  can' t  do  that' . " 

Amazing  as  it  may  seem,  department  chairmen  do  have 
the  power  to  say  no  -~  even  to  requests  from  the  advising 
manager  for  faculty  from  that  department  to  advise.     Of  course, 
the  "no"  may  come  in  many  ways;     advisors  who  are  n^t  at  all 
fit  to  advise,  assigning  too  fev  advisors  so  that  the  load  of 
advisees  is  impossibly  high,  etc.     But  unless  one  understands 
that  chairmen  can  say  no,  the  manager  may  make  the  mistake  of 
approaching  the  chairman  with  an  initial  show  of  strength, 
(often  in  the  form  of  a  written  memo)  which  only  antagoni;:es 
the  chairmen  and  leads  to  a  "no"  answer.     If  this  is  the  stage 
at  which  the  manager  discovers  the  power  of  the  chairman  to 
say  no,  a  vast  amount  of  damage  has  already  been  done  and  the 
ability  to  manage  effectively  is  greatly  compromised.  Reading 
this  collection  of  essays  and  any  other  materials  on  department 
chairmen  and  their  work  greatly  reduces  the  chances  of  errors 
that  cause  permanent  damage  --  and  increases  the  chances  of 
successfully  working  with  these  key  individuals. 

Important  as  the  similarities  to  the  role  of 
advising  manager  and  department  chairmen  may  be,  equally 
important  are  the  unique  characteristics  of  managing  faculty 
as  advisors  that  produce  a  completely  different  role.  Fore- 
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most  among  these  is  the  fact  that  in  most  institutions,  advising 
is  not  part  of  the  faculty  contract:     that  is,  it  is  not  viewed 
as  teaching,  research  or  community  service.  Consequently, 
advising  managers  are  in  a  position  where  they  must  manage 
faculty  in  an  enterprise  that  is,  in  a  sense,  entirely  volun-  ■ 
tary.     If  pressed  too  hard,  "faculty  can  simfsly  say:     That  is 
not  on  my  contract,  and  still  remain  a  perfectly  respectable 
member  of  the  institution.   -On  the  other  hand,   the  department 
chairman  is  responsible  for  more  accepted  functions  usudlly 
the  instructional  program  and  often  for  research.     It  is 
therefore  easier  to  manage  faculty  activity  in  these  sectors, 
because  by  common  agreement  each  participant  recognizes  their 
responsibility  in  the  area  of  mutual  concern  and  each  side  can 
refer  to  an  accepted  statement -of  responsibilities.  Whereas 
-department  chairmen  ahve  a  con^Tact  with  which  to  work, 
advising  managers  have  no  ready-made  pact,  and  thus  face  the 
formidable  task  of  producing  one. 

Another  difference  of  consequence  is  that  department 
chairmen  are  faculty  themselves  and  are  accepted  as  peers  by 
their  fellows  in  the  department:     indeed  they  may  be  regarded 
as  more  than  p_-ers  because  of  their  superior  professional 
credentials  that  brought  them  to  the  chairmanship  to  begin 
with.     M<iveover,  chairmen  may  be  se%n  by  their  faculty  as  their 
protector  against  encroachment  by  the  administration  --  even 
though,  at  least  in  theory;  the  chairman  should  be  the  voice 
of  administration  within  the  academic  cluster.     Frequently,  - 
the  advising  manager  is  viewed  as  the  encroacher,  the  adminis- 
tration, and  hence  is  viewed  with  some  resistance.  Moreover, 
the  manager  is  usually  not  accepted  as  a  peer,  and  may  not  have 
the  possibility  of  relying  on  status  within  the  profession  as 
a  source  of  power  or  authority.     One  of  the  distinguishing 
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features  abo\it  managing  faculty  as  advisors  is  that  the 
manager  usually  has  less  power  than  those  being  managed.  It 
is  this  fact  that  makes  it  difficult  to  compare  other  manage- 
mont  situations;  since  in  most  organizations  ma'nagement  is 
usually  "higher  up''  the  chart  and  the  manager  is  clearly  in  a  . 
more  powerful  position  by  virtue  of  superior  knowledge  or 
special  skills  held  in  esteem  by  the  group.     It  is  this  upside 
down  aspect  of  managing  faculty  advisors  which  makes  it 
difficult  to  extract  parallels  to  other  management  situations. 

Another  important  difference  between  the  departn.eni 
chairman  and  the  advising " manager  is  in  the  area  of  motivation: 
the  department  chairman  is  often  in  a  position  to  offer  a 
professionally  acceptable  reward  for  performance  in  the  areas 
outlined  in  the  contract.     Unfortunately,  should  the  advising 
manager  succeed  in  getting  a  "contract"  there  is  still  a great 
likelihood  that  the  manager  will  not  be  in  a  position  to  offer, 
rewards.     Whereas  the  chairman  has  both  a  budget  and  a  vote  on 
tenure,  the  advising  manager  has  nei';her  of  these.  Moreover, 
the  chairman  has  a  certain  negative  reward  or  sanction  at  his 
disposal,   such  as  the  power  to  place  persons -on  onerous 
committees,  to  assign  them  to  large  introductory  courses,  etc. 
whereas  the  advising  manager  has  none  of  these  --  particularly 
if  a"dvising  is  already  considered  to  be  part  of  the  negative 
reward  system.     Odd  as  it  may  seem,  or  as  anachronistic  as  it 
may  sound  in  terms  of  current  management  practice,   the  advising 
manager  has  neither  carrots  to  offer  nor  sticks  to  wield. 

DIFFICULTIES  IN  MANAGING 

The  obstacles  in  the  way  of  effectively  managing 
advisors  are  many.     The  one  most  frequently  cited  is,  the  term 
management  itself.     Faculty  may  not  like  the  idea  that  they 
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are  being  managed,  and  the  prospective  "ma/iager  may  be  wise  to 
avoid  that  term  and  to  16ok  to  another  such  as  co-ordinate. 

But  this  is  scarcely  a  real  obstacle,  since  the  sub- 
stitution  q"£  terms^and  th.e  careful  use  of  words  will  generally 
avoid  difficulties.    Moreover,  most  faculty  recognise  that  they 
are  being  managed,  so  it  is  not  as  if  they  are  opposed  to 
management  activities,  it  i^  more  that  they  are  opposed  to 
being  constrained  in  regard  to  their  traditional  ^-'freedoms" 
as  evidenced  by  their  public  reaction  when  it  is  intimate 
that  they  are  being  constrained.     One  may  also  anticipate 
however  that  faculty  are  becoming  increasingly  accustomed  to 
the  idea  that  their  performance  will  be  evaluated  and  that  the 
activities  of  the  insti\,u-Lion  will  have  to  be  efficient  and 
effective  if  the  institution  (and  the  faculty)  are  to  survive. 
Re.sistance  by  faculty  to  the  notMn  of  management  may  be 
mainiy"'one  of  resistance  to  ^rl  emptionally  laden  term. 

A  more  serious  obstacle  is  the  very  limited  number 
of  persons  in  educational  institutions  who  have  the  slalls, 
''Icnowledge  and  experience  to  manage  effectively.  Unfortunately, 
persons  formally  trained  in  management  have  pursued  careers  in 
business,  government,  or  health  care  while,*  at  the  same  time, 
persons  pursuing . careers  in  the  educational  arena  have  not 
'  pursued-  formal  training  in  management.     Given  economic  constraints 
facing  institutions,  it  will  be  difficult  to  add  staff  with 
management  skills,  particularly  at  a  t-ime  when  overall  staffing 
is  being  reduced,    j In  an  effort  to  utilize  personnel  more  fully,  - 
ins-ti tutions  may  w4ll  attempt  to  place  those  already  on  the 
payroll  into  managerial  roles,  with  or  without  a  training  program. 
If  this  occurs,  th^  most  serious  obstacle  to  effective  management 
may  be  the  manager j -  -  not  the  faculty.  '  • 

The  other  main  obstacle  to  managing  faculty  advising 
is  institutional,  usually  having  roots  in  the  aotion  that 
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anyone  ti»r  at  leastVany  faculty  member  caR  advise.  The 
corollary  is  the  belief,  either  on  the  part  of  the  faculty 
or  the  administration,  that  all  one  must  do  is  to^  tell  or 
convince  faculty  to  advi-se,  and  once  this  dictum  is  accepted, 
effective  advising  will  foTlow.v   Unless  or  until  the  institu- 
tion  is  willing  to  commit  themselves  to  advising  performance 
and'  to  follow^  ^Jp  on  that  commitment  by  giving'  someone  the 
time  and  responsibility  to  manage  advisors ,^  effective  advising 
is  not  goinglto  appear,  anymore  than  effective  instruction  will 
appear.   /It\^s  not  so  much . that  faculty  can't  do  the  job,  as  it 
is  that  faculty  can't  do  the  job  alone.     They  can't  do  it 
unjnana£>ed  for  a  number  of  reasons:     the  increasing  complexity 
of ' academic , advising  through  the  proliferation  of  programs  and 
the  incorporation  of  career  advising  and  various  degrees  of 
personal  counseling,  the  extension  of  consumer  protection  laws 
to  academic  institutions,   the  demand  for  effectiveness  and 
efficiency  from  the  consumer  public,  the  competition  for 
"stjudents  among  institutions,  and  shrinking  budgets  which  mar - 
dates  Tiore  effective  use  of  fewer  personnel.     For  all  these 
reasons,  the  management  of  faculty  advisors  is  an  activity 
whose  ti^e  has  come. 

CQUNSEICRS  AS  MANAGERS 

Tt  is  instructive,  we  believe,   to  explore  the  idea 
of  using  members  of  the  professional  counselijig  staff  as 
jnanagers;   this,  would  enable  the  institution  to  reduce  the 
numbers  of  professional  counselors,  obtain  fuller  productivity 
from  the  faculty,  and  has  the  added  attraction  of  utilizing 
professional  staff  to  train  and  to  share  their  skills  with 
others.     If  we  compare  the  "set"  of  activities  comprising 
counseling  as  contrasted  to  management,  it  appears  at  first 
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glance  that  counseling  professionals  may  be  ill-equipped  to 
serve  as  managers.*    On  the  other  hand,   if  we  view  management 
as  a  facilitating  process  rather  than  a  controlling  process, 
there  are  some  remarkable  similarities:     counselors  and  mana- 
gers raise  alternatives,  discuss  consequences,  place 
responsibility  with  the  other  person,  use  problem-solving 
approaches  and  rely  on  personal  rapport  to  carry  out  their  ' 
tasks.     This  suggests  that  professional  counselors  may  possess 
many  of  the  skills  and  experiences  important  to  the  manager, 
and  that  in  fact  one  might  develop  a  management  model  with 
strong  parallels  to  counseling  models.     Unfortunately,  many 
counselors  have  chosen  their  profession  because  they  enjoy 
the  personal  rewards  of  working  with  individuals  for  whom 
they  develop  concern,  i .  e-. ,  because  they  "enjoy  de-livering 
the  service  themselves,  not  because  they  enjoy  seeing  otnejs 
deliver  the  service  effectively.     However,  as  the  counseling 
profession  becomes  more  familiar  with  the  consultant  approach 
to  delivering  services  the  transition  to  managerial  tasks  may 
be  easier  to  effect. 

We  propose  a  model  for  advising  managers  that  has 
strong  parallels  to  the  techniques  of  counselors  and  the 
philosophy  of  management  by  objectives.     This  combination  may 
be  familiar  to  those  in  the  counseling  profession  who  want 
to  alter  their  careers  along  managerial  lines.     The  model 
emphasizes  managing  faculty  on  an  individual,  face- to- face 
basis,  with  a  framework  where  faculty  must  ultimately  take  the 
responsibility  for  advising,  and  the  manager  the  responsibility 
for  supporting  them  in  that  task.     While  the  model  recognizes 
the  common  realities  of  institutions  of  higher  education,  it 
attempts  to  overcome  the  obstacles  of  specific  environments  by 
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directing  attention  at  faculty  as  individuals        each  with 
his  or  her  own  skills,  interests,  and  personality.     To  be 
sure,  this  model  of  management  .is  time- intensive,  but  that 
may  well  be  the  price  that  must  be  paid  for  performance. 
Continuing  efforts  to  resolve  the  "advising  dilemma"  in  our 
institutions  may  help  forge  a  more  sophisticated  understanding 
of  ho-w  best  to  proceed.     Let  us  continue,  then,,  to  our  next 
chapter  which  deals  with  the  organization  of  the  advising 
system.  ' 
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Chapter  2 
Organization   of  the 
Advising  System 


QUESTIONS: 

HOW  SHOULD  THE  ADVISING  SYSTEM  BE  ORGANIZED? 

IS  IT  IMPORTANT  THE  ORGANIZATION  OF  THE. ADVISING 

SYSTEM  TAKE  A  SPECIFIC  FORM? 

ARE  VARIOUS  MODELS  OF  ORGANIZATION  FOR  ADVISING 
EQUALLY  EFFECTIVE? 

SHOULD  THE  MODEL  OF  ORGANIZATION  FOR  ADVISING 

FOLLOW  PATTERNS  OF  ORGANIZATION  FOUND  IN  THE 

INSTITUTION? 

ARE  YOU  THE  PERSON  WHO  DECIDES  WHICH  ORGANIZATION 
FORMAT- IS  TO  BE  USED? 
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Organizations  are  the  cornerstone  of  social  science, 
for  if  there  were  no  organizations,  social  scientists  would 
probably  have  little  to  study,  less  to  write  ^out,  and  less 
still  to  think  about.     It  should  therefore  not  surprise  us 
that  there  are  uncountable  books  on  the  subject  of  organiza- 
tions, uncountable  jokes  about  organizations   (remeinber  the  one 
about  the  committee  putting  together  a  camel  for  a  horse  -- 
it's  truel),  and  uncountable  interpretations  of  how  organiza- 
tions operate.     It  £s  therefore  rather  pretentious  to  talk 
about  t^e  ^organization  of  faculty  advisors  in  a  single  chapter, 
for,  even  though  this  narrows  down  the  topic  of  organizations 
considerably,  it  probably  does  not  go  far  enough.     We  shall 
make  no  attempt  to  be  comprehensive  on  this  topic;  rather  we 
will  explore  some  possibilities  which  seem  to  have  more  merit 
and  validity  than  others,  and  allow  you  to  pick  what  is  useful 
for  your  particular  situation.     A  compilation  of  readings  on 
organizations,  managing  and  other  related  topics  is  found  in 
the  Appendix. 

The  first  point  to  remember  when  speaking  about  the 
organization  of  faculty  advisors  is  to  resist  any  temptation  to 
speak  of  an  organization  de  novo,  as  if  one  had  the  freedom  to 
create  an  organization.     For  in  fact,  one  does  not  have  this 
freedom,  or  at  least  one  has  it  only  in  a  very  limited  degree. 
The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  you  have  inherited  an  organi- 
zation, a  college,  a  university,  or  a  department,  and  your  "task 
is  to  organize  in  a  way  that  is  consonant  with  the  way  the  rest 
of  the  institution  is  organized.     Vou  do  not  have  the  freedom 
to  organize  in  a  way  that  runs  contrary  to  the  way  the  rest  of 
the  institution  is  organized.     This  ought  to  be  obvious  and 
elementary,  but  it  is  not,  probably  because  many  person-s  who 
are  in  charge  of  managing  faculty  advisors  are  counselors 
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rather  than  faculty.    Hence  they  are  somewhat  ignorant  of 
the  way  the  academic  institution  is  organized.     Let  us  there- 
fore repeat  the  first  rule:    As  a  manager  you  do  not  have  the 
freedom  to  organize  your  advising  system  in  a  way  that  runs 
counter  to  the  organization  of  the  institution  and  your  first 
priority  should  be  to  understand  the  way  your  particular 
institution  is  organized. 

Before  going  off  to  analyze  your  particular  situation, 
there  is  much  that  can  be  learned  about  academic  institutions 
in  general.     There  are,  for  example,  several  boolcs  that  deal 
entirely  with  the  organization  of  the  academic  enterprise,  and 
new  ones  appear  every  year.    Almost  all  of  these  have  merit 
and  almost  all  of  them  illustrate  important  truths;   the  fact 
that  there  are  so  many  including  important  'Elements  simply 
means  that  educational  institutions  are  extremely  diverse.  ■ 
Do  not  pass  up  these  boolcs,  but  read  them  selectively,  picking 
those  that  seem  to  relate  morie  closely  to  your  situation. 
There  is  little  necessity,  for  example,  for  a  manager  in  a 
prestigious  research- oriented  insti^tution  in  the  East  to  read 
a  book  describing  the  organization  of  a  small,  Midwestern 
liberal  arts  institution  or  a  large  Western  state  school. 
Some  degree  of  enlightenment  is  also  to  be  found  in  the  many 
general  theories  of  the  educational  enterprise  --  books  which 
often  transcend  specific  kinds  of  institutional  organizations 
and  look  more  directly  at  the  organization  of  education 
generally. 

The  common  elements  really  form  the  basis  for  our 
discussion,  for  the  principles  for  faculty  and  institution  are 
generally  pretty  much  the  same:     research,   teaching,  public 
service.     In  short,  scholarship  and  the  diss^emina ticm  of  the 
results  of  scholarly  work        that  is  what  the  institution  is 
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set  up  to  do,  and  what  it  is  organized  to  achieve.  To 
stimulate  the  achievement  of  these  goals,  faculty  are  organ- 
ized into  departments,  not  only  for  the  intellectual  stimula- 
taon  of  one  another,  but  also  for  judging  one  another's 
vorlk  and  making  recommendations  for  promotion  (or  tenure). 
Consequently,  the  department  is  the  "cell"  or  smallest  unit 
of  the  total  organism       not  only  in  terms  of  scholarly  produc- 
tion, but  also  in  terms  of  administration.     Normally,  for 
example,  departments  are  the  smallest  budgetary  units,  and 
frequently  departments  are  the  smallest  units  in  terms  of 
deciding  what  courses  are  to  be  offered. 

Departments  are  usually  managed  by  department 
chairmen,  wh:>  because  they  may  l^e  elected  for  limited  terins, 
may  be  far  less  than  all-powerful  individuals.  Nonetheless, 
these  persons  are  responsible  for  heading  department  affairs: 
determining  \vho  teaches  what,  determining  who  receives  what 
kind  of  a  salary  increase,  or  determining  how  successful  the 
department  is  in  obtaining  authorization  for  a  new  position 
from  the  Provost's  office.     While  different  persons  use 
different  leadership  stymies  as  chairpersons,  one  fact  is 
inescapable:     when  you  ^eal  with  a  department,  you  deal^  first 
and  last  with  the  chairperson.     Organizational  schemes 
involving  faculty,  who  are  naturally  oriented  toward  their  own 
department,  "that  are  in  disregard  of  the  department  chairper- 
sons feelings  and  predispositions  are  in  great  peril  from  the 
beginning. 

The  other  point  to  be  stressed  is  the  degree  to  which 
faculty  look  to  the  department  as  the,  natural  focus  of  their 
activity.     Not  only  is  the  department  the  focus  of  the  face-to-, 
face  working  relationships  that  govern  so  much  of  organizational 
behavior,   it  is  the  power  structure  within  which  a  faculty 
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member  struggles.     The  department  is  the  sotirce  of  tenure. 
Hence,  for  the  first  six  or  seven  years,  the  department  is 
the  giver  or  taker  of  future  academic  life.     It  is  the  stage 
upon  which  departmental  politics  are  played  --  whenever  a 
departmental  responsibility  must  be  discharged  and  therefore 
involves  one  of  the  members  --  just  as  the  family  is  the  unit 
in  which  domestic  politics  evolve.     For  the  faculty  member, 
the  department  is  the  social  group,  the  tribe,  the  clan  and 
the  worlcing  team;  don't  disregard  this  in  putting  together 
a  faculty  advising  organization       utilize  it.  Organize- 
your  advising  system  in  the  same  way  the  rest  of  the  academic 
activity  is  organized,  a 1 on g  d ep a r t m en t a 1 " 1 i n e s . 

In  a  practical  sense,  this  can  be  done  in  many 
ways.     It  probably  means,  for  example,  making  the  chairperson 
the  first  stop  in  recruiting  advisors.     It  probably  means 
talking  about  advising  as  a  departmental  obligation.  It 
probably  means  keeping  an  eye  out  for  an  individual's  other 
obligations  within  the  department.     It  certainly  means  talking 
ahead  of  time  with  members  of  the  department  about  the  way  you 
plan  to  evaluate  advisors.     It  should  mean  clearing  with  the 
chairperson  information  you  have  about  faculty  who  advise  in 
the  department.     It  may  also  mean  using  departmental  meetings 
as  a  forum  for  a  discussion  of  advising,  or  the  basis  for 
advisors  workshops.     It  probably  means  a  lot  of  other  things 
as  well        but  whatever  they  are,  think  of  the  department  as 
the  basic  cell  in  which  they  occur. 

Once  we  have  defined  the  basic  unit,  one  can  organize 
within  that  unit  in  many  ways.     Departments  must  advise 
freshmen  --  who  are  probably  only  mildly  interested  in  the 
department  subject  area.     Look  for  the  generalist  in  the 
department  to  work  with  freshmen,  or,  if  there  is  an  older 
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professor,  what  some  might  call  a  parent  figure,  look  to  him/ 
her  as  being  a  very  attractive  possibility.     Sophomores  face 
the  decision  of  choosing  a  major,  and  have  a  greater  press 
for  looking  at  a  department  than  do  slightly  curious  freshmen. 
Who  is  the  best  "pitch"  man  for  the  department?    Often  a  young 
professor,  with  only  a  couple  of  years  experience:     enough  to 
be  long  on  enthusiasm  and  also  experienced  enough  to  know  the 
way  around  the  institution.     Juniors  and  seniors  have  even 
different  needs,  since  they  have  chosen  a  department  and  need 
to  gain  some  expertise:     hence,  one  may  look  for  advisors  among 
the  more  mature  scholars,  who  may  have  relatively  little 
interest  in  students'  personal  needs,  just  as  juniors  probably 
have  these  concerns  and  questions  sorted  out  and  resolved. 
And  for  seniors  --  jobs  and  grad  schools.    Which  professor  is 
in  touch  with  the  marketplace?    Has  lots  of  outside  contacts? 

Naturally,  one  has  to  decide  other  issue-^  of  organi- 
zation related"  to  the  structure  within  the  department  cell. 
Should  a  student  have  the  same  advisor  for  all  four  years? 
Should  students  have  an  advisor  for  shorter  periods?  What 
kinds  of  time  periods  keep  the  relationship  alive  --  for  faculty 
and  students?    What  kinds  of  time  periods  keep  the  relationship 
from  getting  started?    Who  do  students  see  when  their  advisor 
is  out  of  town?    The  department  chairperson?    The  professor 
almost  emeritus?    How  many  students  should  each  advisor  handle? 
Is  the  number  of  freshmen  assigned  to  a  depTartment  greater 
than  the  number  of  seniors  due  to  natural  attrition?    All  thei;e 
points  must  be  considered. 

Another  organizational  point  transcends  the  depart- 
ment cell,  namely,  how  does  your  organization  relate  to  the 
goals  of  the  institution  as  a  whole?    Or,  to  put  it  in  another 
way,  if  the  department  is  the  cell,  what  does  the  organization 
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loolc  like?    How  is  the 'organ-ization  arranged  above  you  as  welt 
as  below?    How  does  your  collection  of  cells  relate  to  the  body 
as  a  whole?    In  looking  at  the  need  to  make  your  organization 
"fit"  the  academic  institution,  we  started  with  the  premise 
that  faculty  are  judged  on  teaching,  research,  and  community 
service.    'No  mention  of  advising.     Where  then  does  advising 
fit?     Is  it  administration?    Is  it  a  support- service  function? 
Is  it  simply  an  add-on?    This  is  ,a  key  question  because  every 
organization  must  report  up  as  well  as  down.     If  faculty  are 
the  service  providers  they  must  be  able  to  look  "up"  and  see 
where  the  advising  organization  ties  into  the  whole  structure. 
Organizationally,  what  they  see  will  go  a  long  way  in  deter- 
mining how  they  act,  and  ultimately^  how  you  act. 

Of  course,  there  are  many  ways  of  tying  advising  into 
the  structure  of , the  institution  including  all  of  those  men- 
tioned above.    However,  if  you  have  a  choice,  opt  for  tying 
to  an  academic  dean.     Do  what  you  can  to  be  mainstream 
academic  --  not  only  by  using  faculty,  but  by  reporting  to  the 
top  oi  the  faculty  structure:     The  Dean  of  a  College  or  School. 
If  you  don't  anchor  the  enterprise  to  an  academic  Dean,  you 
run  the  riskxof  being  taken  very  lightly.     The  reason:  you 
haven't  tied  into  the  basic  faculty  goals,  and  the  goals  of 
the  institution,  by  reporting  to  a  chief  academic  officer. 
Unless  you  do  that,  you  are  going  to  be  considered  an  add-on, 
no  matter  how  you  look  at  it,  because  advising  cannot  be  tied 
to  the  faculty  goals  in  any  other  way.     The  point:     if  you 
can't  claim  direct  access  to  teaching,  research  or  community 
service,  at  least  claim  academic  legitimacy  by  virtue  of  your 
organizational  placement. 

The  importance  of  this  should  not  be  underestimated. 
If  you  report  to  the  Dean,  you  are  well  on  the  way  to,  obtaining 
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accountability  -within  the  advising  organization,  beGause  you 
can  influence  decisions  concerning  faculty  through  the  Dean: 
that  includes  salaries,  promotion  tc  tenure,  work  load,  and 
perhaps  most  important  of  all,  reputation  with  peers.     It  is 
not  so  much  .that  you  can  stop  a  raise >  or  have  someone  denied 
tenure;  rather  it 'is  the  fact  that  you  can  build  up  a  person  's 
career  and  reputation  among  peers.    You  can  offer  recognition 
no  small  point  with  the  ego  of  the  average  faculty  person. 
You  can  have  a  comp^liment  or  two  fall  from  the  lips  of  the 
Dean  in  a  faculty  meeting  or  at  lunch.     You  might  even  have 
good  advisors  cited  by  the  Dean  in  the  annual  report,  or 
encourage  the  Dean  to  start  a  program  to  recognise  good  advisors 
just  as  one  might  recognize  good  teachers.     But  this  only  works 
if  you  are  tied  into  the  academic  dean:     such  recognition  from 
an  "administrator"  is  almost  a  compliment  from  the  enemy,  and,^ 
rather  than  working  for  you,  may  even  work  against  you. 

The  third  organization  point  of  importance  is  more 
closely  related  to  you.     The  Dean  is  not  going  to  work  directly 
with  faculty  on  advising,  you  are.     You  must  provide  leader- 
ship (not  only  for  the  faculty  but  for  the  Dean  as  well),  but 
you  regally  do  not  have  the  authority  by  virtue  of  position  (even 
though  we  have  spoken  of  "up"  and  "down")  to  produce  control. 
How  then  will  you  structure  the  organization  to  allow  you  to  ^ 
provide  leadership?    By  virtue  of  your  position  in  a  hierarchy 
(remember  that  a  faculty  member  is  the  highest  celestial  being 
in  the  universe)?    By  virtue  of  your  credentials  that  will  give 
you  Authority  based  on  knowledge  (do  you  have  a  Ph.D.  in  an 
academically  respectable  .field?)?    By  virtue  of  personal 
relations  in  a  system  of  equals  (not  how  to  win  by  intimida- 
tion)?   Or  by  virtue  of  the  type  of  structure  you  set  up  in 
organizing? 
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How  does  one  structure  an  organization  of  faculty 
effectively?    When  one  has  a  lot  of  clout,  i.e.,  the  ability 
to  hire,  fire,  or  promote,  one  can  afford  to  organize  in  an 
authoritarian  mode  without  sacrificing  effectiveness. 
Typically,  an  authoritarian  organizatiun  has  a  very  easily 
recognizable  hierarchy 'with  power  vested  hy  virtue  of  position. 
It  is  not  likely  that  is  your  position.     Rather,  you  are 
probably  in  charge  of  an  organization  that  resembles  one 
staffed  by  volunteers;,  typically  such  organizations  diffiase 
power  broadly,  wherein  the  inanag|,r  employs  a  system  of  groups 
based  on  functional  themes.     Happily,  much  has  been  written 
about  the  organization  of  volunteers  for  formal  tasks,  and 
.this  is  good  material  for  the  organization  of  faculty  advising, 
especially  since  it  speaks  to  organization  based  on  participa- 
tion and  mutual  agreement . 

Such  an  organizational  structure  is  probably  already 
familiar  to  you,  since  it's  most  common  form  is  the  committee 
-system,  which  is  prevalent  in  every  academic  environment.  In 
organizing,  consider  the  committee  system  carefully:     you  may 
want  to  form  a  steering  committee  on  advising  which  includes 
all  the  department  chairmen;  you  may  want  to  form  an  evalua- 
tion committee  to  determine  methods  and  standards  of  evaluation 
you  may  want  to  form  a  rewards  committee  to  .  help  generate  ideai; 
for  ■rewarding  good  ideas.    Whatever  the  area,  diffuse  some  of 
the  power  amongst  the  participants  by  virtue  of  the  structure 
of  the  organization.    Emphasize  horizontal  structure  as 
opposed  to  vertical  structure  even  though  you  may  sacrifice 
some  speed  and  efficiency,  because  this  kind  of  a  structure  is 
in  keeping  ^ith  the  institution  and  the  nature  of  the  contra^ct 
with  the  service  deliverers.     Don't  impose  a  hierarchy,  because 
you  don't  have  the  power  or  the  authority  to  make  such  a 
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scheme  work. 

Structure  should  not  be  confused  with  leadeTship 
style.     It  is  possible  to  have  an  authoritarian  leadership 
style  and  still  be  effective  with  a  voluntary  organization. 
It  is  more  common,  however,  to  find  a  democratic  leadership 

'  style,  wherein  the  leader  has  developed  great  skill  in  working 
with  groups,  and  recognizes  how  to  help  groups  make^  decisions 
and  implement  them.     Beyond  leadership  style  (about  which 
much  has  also  been  written)  there  are  important  factors: 

'you  should  have  the  credentials  to  be  on  an  equal  footing 
with  faculty  and  hold  their  respect  and  you  must  be  in  a 
position  to  lead  by  virtue  of  personal  relationships.  If 
you  want  to  manage  faculty  as  volunteers,  you  must  eat  with 
faculty,  ^eet  with  faculty,  play  with  faculty.     Being  a 
faculty  member  is^like  joining'  a  club  --  so  join.     If  you 
can't  call  your  volunteers  by  first  name  and  ask  for  favors, 
your  leadership  needs  work. 

If  we  tie  all  of  th ^se  concepts  together,  one  might 
produce  a  structure  that  looks  something  like  the  diagram  in 
Figure  1.     Such  a  structure  will  not  insure  success;  however, 
it  will  greatly  increase  your  chances  of  success.     6uch  a 
structure  is  an  ideal.     It  may  hot  fit  your  situation,  or  ^t 
may  not  even  be  an^accurate  representation  for  your  system. 
It  is  valuable  as  a  goal,  and^should  not  be  tossed  aside 
simply  because  you  can't  relate  it  to  your  situation  at  the 
moment.     Use  it  as  something  tp  be  attained  --  something  to 
be  discussed  with  fac\ilty  currently  advising,  something  to 
be  presented  to  the  Dean.     Consider  it  as  the  price  of  an 
effective  system.     But  ^keep  in  mind  the  basic  premise  that 
you  do  not  have  the  freedom  to  create  an  organization  de 
novo  --  but  you  can' institute  a  new  system  that  is  still'  In 
line  with  the  realities  of  academic  institution  and'  also  pro- 
vides responsible  and  effective  delivery  pf  advising  'services . 
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Chapter  3 

Selection,  Orientation 
and  Training 


QUESTIONS; 

V  HOW  IMPORTANT'  ARE  THESE  FUNCTIONS? 

V  HOW  MIGHT  THEY  BE  CONCEPTUALIZED? 

ll      HOW  SHOULD  THEY  BE  ORGANIZED  AND  ADMINISTERED? 

V  WHAT  IS  YOUR  ROLE? 
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It  may  well  be  that  the  functions  of  recruiting 
advisors  and  of  sponsoring  orientation  and  training  programs 
are  the  first  public  demonstration  that  others  have  of  your 
approach  to  coordinating  the  advising  program.     To  the  extent 
that  this  is  true  your  "reputation"  will  be  fashioned  by  the 
attention  you  give  these  functions. 

'     '        This  chapter  might  well  be  titled  "Getting  Off  on 
the  Right  Foot"  because  your  success  in  the  selection,  orien- 
tation and  training  of  faculty  will  have  a  great  impact  on 
how  things  go  for  the  entire  year.     Fail  on  any  of  these,  and 
you  will  pay  dearly,  making  what  could  be  an  interesting  and 
rewarding  experience  into  sheer  misery.     The  idea  is  to  put  a 
lot  of  time  and  effort  on  these  front -end  activities,  because 
this  will  save  you  much  more  tinre  and  effort  later  on, 
resulting  in  an  overall  reduction  in  time  invested,  and  thus, 
greater  efficiency  on  your  part.     It's  the  old  case  of  an 
ounce  of  prevention  being  worth  a  pound  of  cure,  or  of  the 
foundation  being  the  most  important  part. of  the  house.  If 
you  do  nothing  else,  select  your  personnel  wisely,  train  them 
carefully,  and  chances  are  they  will  carry  you  and  the  insti- 
tution through  the  year. 

How  should  one  go  about  selecting  faculty  to  advise? 
First,  determine  how  much  freedom  you  will  have  in  making 
selections?    By  this  we  do  not  mean  freedom  in  the  absolute 
sense,  but  in  the  formal  sense;   i.e.,  if  faculty  advising  is 
a  departmental  responsibility,  for  example,  then  you  don't 
have  the  freedom  to  select  all  the  advisors  from  only  one 
department  since  every  department  must  provide  some  advisor. 
If  all  faculty  are  required  to  advise,  then  you  don't  have  the 
freedom  to  exclude  someone,  you  must  use  everyone  somewhere. 
If  faculty  are  not  required  to  advise,  then  some  faculty,  by 
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virtue  of  their  position,  have  the  right  to  refuse  to  advise, 
or  to  put  'it  the  other  way  round,  you  don't  have  the  right  to 
refuse  to  advise,  or  to  put  it  the  other  way  round,  you  don't 
have  the  right  or  freedom  to  select  that  individual.     (We  call 
such  faculty  untouchables,  and  keep  a  list  of  such  persons  as 
we  discover  them.)     Thus,  you  may  have  (theoretically)  total 
freedom  to  select,   absolutely  no  freedom  to  select  (advisor 
may  be  given  to  you),  or  something  in  between.     Clearly  deter- 
mine the  freedom  you  have  at  the  beginning. 

Whatever  the  restrictions,  organize  faculty  names 
in  workable  selection  groups,  based  on  your  freedom  to  select, 
and  write  down  the  basic  selection  rules.     A  good  way  tX)  do 
this  sort  of  thing  systematically  is  to  form  candidate  groups 
by  snipping  apart  the  college  catalog,  gluing  the  names  of 
department  members  in  a  looseleaf  notebook,  one* page  per       •  - 
department  with  space  to  make  notes.     If  you  don't  organize 
advising  around  departments,   the  alphabetical  listing  at  the 
back  of  the  catalog  works  nicely.     If  there  are  untouchables, 
you  may  want  to  cross  them  off  with  a  yellow  marker.  If 
there  are  undesirables   (based  on  your  past  experience)  red 
works  nicely.     If  you  must  use  everyone,  simply  make  notes 
without  crossing  off  individuals.     When  you  are  through 
applying  selection  rules  with  your  marker,  you  will  be  left 
with  a  list  of  possibles. 

Before  discussing  how  one  selects  from  the  list, 
some  mention  should  be  made  of  the  situation  in  which  the 
selection  rules  are  already  applied  for  you.     In  some  insti- 
tutions, for  example,  the  department  chairpersons  are  respon- 
sible for  the  "selection"  of  advisors,  and  the  advising  manager 
really  (in  theory)  is  to  work  with  those  he  is  "given." 
Several  things  should  be  done  if  this  is  the  position  in  which 
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you  find  yourself.     First,  insist  on  the  power  of  veto:  if 
you  can't  nominate,  at  least  gain  the  concession  that  you  can 
refuse,  based  on  documented  past  experience  (here  is  one  area 
where  evaluations  come  in  handy!).    Next,  put  yourself  in  a 
position  to  make  suggestions.     If  you  know  who  does  a  good  job, 
praise  that  person  to  the  department  chairperson  in  writing, 
with  a  copy  to  the  Dean,  and  ask  at  selection  time,  if  that 
person  might  be  available  again.     In  short,  even  if  you  can't 
select,  at  least  work  out  a  system  for  influencing  the  process. 

If  you  do  have  the  power  to  select,  what  should  one 
look  for  in  going  over  the  list  of  possibles?    The  first  thing 
to  look  for  in  selecting  advisors  is  whom  is  to  be  advised. 
The  person  you  select  to  advise  freshmen  is  not  (in  all 
probability)  the  person  you  choose  to  advise  juniors,   just  as 
the  person  to  advise  female  engineering  students  is  probably 
not  the  same  as  the  person  to  advise  physical  education  majors. 
^   You  should  know  what  advisor  characteristics  are  required  by 
^  a  given  group  of  advisees  by  doing  a  needs  analysis  of 

advisees,  as  outlined  in  the  chapter  on  planning,  so  that  you 
can  match  the  characteristics  of  the  advisor  with  the  require- 
ments stated  in  the  needs  analysis.     If  you  have  also  planned 
well,  you  should  have  completed  a  subtle  analysis  of  each 
advisor  by  asking,  during  evaluation  procedures,  what  each 
advisor  feels  he/she  is  best  able  to  provide.     Of  course,  if 
you  haven't  done  any  of  this  preparatory  work,  then  you  will 
need  to  be  more  pragmatic,  basing  your  matchings  on  gut  feelings, 
the  opinions  of  others,  and  common  sense  about  the  needs  of 
different  groups  of  advisees.     In  any  case,  remember  that 
selecting  is  a  matching  process,  you  must  keep  in  mind  the 
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advisees  as  well  as  the  service  providers. 

There  is  a  natural  course  of  development  for  faculty 
and  students  that  can  be  a  useful  guideline  for  the  pragjnatist 
provided  one  recognizes  the  inherent  dangers  in  any  simplistic 
interpretations.     Fre;^hinen  are  concerned  with  self .  and  the 
immediate  environment  (dorm  life,  getting  courses,  getting 
books,  etc.),  sophomores  with  course  work  and  selecting  a 
major  (future  life  direction),  juniors  with  doing  well  in  their 
major  (scholarship),  and  seniors  with  employment  or  graduate 
school..    Faculty  also  have  a  pattern  of  development  that  is 
frequently  observed:     very  new  faculty  are  concerned  about 
the  environment,  eager  to  learn  tha  rules  and  anxious  to  do 
a  good  job  at  everything  (including  advising),  but  after  two 
or  three  years,  when  they  have  learned  the  rules,  they  become 
more  anxious  about  tenure,  "and  concentrate  their -efforts 
around  scholarship  (teaching  and  reasearch)  .     After  tenu-re  is 
attained,   faculty  generally  become  less  and  less  productive 
in  terms  of  research,  and  often  turn  to' the  more  humanistic 
side  of  the  academic  enterprise  to  maintain  their  interest, 
or  look  outside,  academics  and  become  involved  in  the,  ancillary 
missions  of  the  University.    Very  new  and  very  old  faculty 
are  very  good  with  freshmen  because  they  know  tTie  rules,  are 
greatly  concerned,  and  are  likely  to  take  the  initiative; 
past  tenured  faculty  'are  good  with  sophomores,,  in  that  they 
have  a  broad  view  of  the  discipline;  about- to-be  tenured  and 
just -tenured  facility  are  into  scholarship  and  do  well  with 
juniors;  seniors  do  well  with  professors  who  have  begun  to 
look  beyond  the  institution,  or  are  widely  recognized  for 
past  exploits  in  their  field  and  no  longer  need  to  make  their 
name.     Every  individual  will  vary  from  these  generalizations. 
Consequently,  these  crude  guidelines  should  be  used  only  when 
no  information  about *the  individual  is  available. 
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No  discussion  of  advisor  selection  is  complete 
without  a  discussion  of  personalities.    What  usually  happens 
where  faculty  are  selected  to  advise  is  that  certain  faculty 
are  asked  to  advise  because  someone,  either  inside  or  outside 
the  department,  has  very  specific  notions  about  the  kind  of 
person  who  makes  a  good  advisor  and  judges  the  individual  to 
have  these  necessary  personal  qualities  in  abundance.    We  all 
know  Charlie  Warmheart;  a  marvelous  person  --  warm,  friendly, 
empathetic,  sincere,  gets  along  with  anyone,  loves  students,  a 
great  advisor.    He's  just  the  person.     As  a  manager  of  faculty, 
it  is  essential  to  move  away  from  this  kind  of  thinking.  Why? 
Betause  the  basic  assumption  underlying  this  method  is  that 
advisors  are  born,  not  made.    The  corollary  is  that  advising 
is  simply  "doing"  what  comes  naturally":     some  individuals  are 
natural  advisors some  aren't.     The  best  way  to  select  advisors 
according  to  this  view,  is  to  find  out  who  is  a  natural  advisor 
and  utilize  those  having  already  developed  or  God- given  skills. 

All  that  is  nonsense Advising,  truly  good  advising, 
is  not  doing  what  comes  naturally,  and  it  is  not  a  God- given 
skill.    Advising  can  be  learned,  and  it  can  be  taught,  and 
virtually  anyone  willing  to  learn  can  do  an  excellent  job, 
no  matter  how  salty,  crusty,  or  risticent  they  might  normally 
be.    Moreover,  it  is  the  responsibility  of  faculty  advising 
managers  to  develop  these  skills  in  faculty:     to  admit  advising 
is  a  natural  gift  is  to  excuse  yourself  from  your  most  impor- 
tant function.    The  problem  is  not  the  fact  that  some  faculty 
are  not  naturally  endowed  to.  advise,  the  problem  is  to  provide 
a  model  so  that  all  faculty,  can  advise  effectively. 

One  should  not,  therefore,  select  faculty  by  virtue 
of  who  has  a  reputation  as  a  good  advisor  (i.e.,  fits  someone's 
idea  of  the  personal  attributes  of  an  advisor)  rather,  one 
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should  select  for  other  criteria,  and  then  talce  on  the  task 
of  developing  the  faculty  member  to  do  the  job  of  advising. 
This  is  not  to  say  that  personal  factors  are  not  important 
or  should  be  ignored.     Obvious ly,  a  friendly  smile  is  going 
to  help  a  new  freshman.    But  a  gregarious  personality  is  not 
essential  for  excelTerit perfdrmance- as  an  advisor.    What  is 
important  is  an  acceptance  of  the  task  of  advising,  and  a 
willingness  to  do  the  best  possible  job  even  if  the  job  is 
one  that  was  not  sought.     Stay  away  from  picking  advisors  on 
the  basis  of  personality  or  warmth  and  you  will  save  yourself 
much  trouble  later  on. 

Now  that  we  have  selected  advisors,  we  need  to 
train  theni.     Once  again,  this  may  sound  a  -little  strange,, 
since  the  general  assumption  about  advisors  is  that  they  don't 
need  training.     Either  you  can  advise  or  you  can't,"  and  since 
it  is ;so  easy,  most  people  can  be  good  advisors  with  no 
training  at  all!    While  this  notion  probably  has  its  roots  in 
academic  arrogance  (after  all,  anyone  with  a  doctorate  ought 
to  be  able  to  do  something  as  simple  as  advising),  it  is 
nonetheless,  very  real.    And  because  it 'is  real,  this  arrogance 
becomes  one  reason  it  is  difficult  to  train,  advisors;  they 
simply  don't  think  they  need  training.    Moreover,  it  is  usually 
those  faculty  who  thinTc  they  are  good  advisors  who  are  the 
worst  6'f fenders  in  this  regard,  for  they  believe  they  already 
know  all  there  is  to  know  about  advising.     Don't  let  anyone 
deter  your  efforts  to  train  your  advisors.     Select'  your 
advisors  for  trainability,  and  put  together  a  vigorous  training 
program.  - 

Because  traininjg  advisors  may  have  little  acceptance 
among  faculty,'  you  need  to  invest  a  significant  amount  of  time 
in  setting  .your  program  correctly  and  selling  the  benefits,  or 

lie 
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no- one  will  participate.  You  want  to  offer  help  to  someone 
who  needs  help,  but  who  cannot  afford  to  admit  that  need  in 
front  of  peers.    Two  things  are  therefore  paramount:  first, 

y 

that  you  do  not  baldly  label  your  training  program  as  help 
for  ignorant  faculty;  and  second,  that  you  do  not  put  faculty 
in  a  situation  where  the/ tacitly  acJcnowl edge  (even  through 
attendance!)  they  need  help.     To  achieve  these  ends  one  can 
start  by  thinking  about  orientation  and  training  in  terms 
of  content  vs.  process,  that  is,  the  first  goal  is  related 
to  what  you  want  to  say,  whereas  the  second  goal  is  con- 
cerned with  the  environment  in  which  you  want  to  say  it. 

Taking  the  second  goal  first,  how  shall  we  arrange 
our  initial  orientation.     The  very  work  orientation  conjures 
^images  of  mass:     large  group  meetings  are  .orientations, 
similar  no  doubt  to  the  one  your  institution  runs  for 
matriculating  students.     Throw  this  notion  aside.  Orienta- 
tion for  faculty  advisors  should  be  handled  in  one -on -one, 
or  two- on-one  settings.     Never  work  with  large  groups  of 
faculty  if  you  want  quality  results.     Do  not  mix  tenured 
and  un tenured  faculty  in  small  groups.     Be  wary,  in  general, 
of  mixing  faculty  who  do  not  know  each  other.     In  general, 
ask  faculty  to  come  to  your  office        and  when  you  extend 
the  invitation,  do  so  over  the  phone  in  person.    After  you 
have  set  the  meeting,  send  them  a  note  verifying  the  time 
and  some  questions  to  indicate  what  will  be  discussed.  Do 
not,  however,  give  a  detailed  agenda,  as  you  want  them  to 
havexsome  apprehension  about  the  questions  you  may  be 
asking.  . 

'   What  should  the  content  be?    Since  we  Want  to 
separate  orein^ation  from  training,  we  must  set  the  content 
of  the  agenda  accordingly.     First,  what  information  do 
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advisors  need  in  order  to  advise?    Lists  of  courses,  add/drop 
deadlines,  approved  electives,  referrals  for  other  offices  ^ 
the  kind  of  things  relating  to  practices  and  procedures  that 
you  might  put  in  an  advisors  handbook  (you  should  have  one 
ready  to  give  them) .     You  may  also  want  to  cover  immediate 
concerns  if >you  have  your  meeting  shortly  Before  the  students 
are  scheduled  to  return  to  campus:    where  and  when  students 
pick  up  registration  material,  how  they  get  their  schedules, 
when  dorms  open,  what  information  may  be  released  to  whom, 
etc.     In  short,  you  want  to  cover  all  of  the  nitty-gritty 
that  encompasses  the  informational  aspects  of  advising,  for 
these  are  •exrremely  important.    Moreover,  you  want  to  use  the 
first  part -of  the  meeting  to  overwhelm  them  with  knowledge, 
to  ensure  their  perspective  about  your,  competence  in  your  area 
of  responsibility. 

The  second  part  of  the  orientation  meeting  should 
deal  with  advising  --  not  in  terms  of  information,  but  as  a 
process.     Explain  how  advisees  are  given  to  advisors,  how 
advisors  are  selected,  how  you  are  responsible  for  the  delivery 
of  advising  services.     Since  you  are  jointly  responsible,  you 
need  to  know  exactly  what  each  faculty  advisor  is  going  to 
provide.     This  description  of  the  service  the  advisor  intends 
to  give  should  form  the  bulk  of  the  second  half  of  the  orien- 
tation.    It  should  be  question  and  answer  dialogue,  in  which 
you  work  at  clarifying  points  as  they  are  raised,  until  you 
and  the  advisor  agree  at  the  end  on  something  that  resembles  a 
contract.    The  contract  should  cover  evaluation,  office  hours, 
rules  for  leaving  campus  for  extended  periods,  whether  the 
advisor  will  deal  with  students'  personal  problems,  whether 
initiative  will  be  taken  with  students  in  difficulty,  whether 
his/her  service  js  voluntary  or  fulfilling  a  formal  obligation, 
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etc.  The  more  you  settle  at  this  first  session,  the  less 
there  is  to  cause  difficulty  later,  and  you  would  be  wise 
to  take  notes,  in  a  very  visible  way,  of  each  conveTsation. 

Once  you  have  explored  the  advising  contract  by 
asking  what  the  faculty  will  provide  in  terms  of  delivery  to 
students,  immediately  follow  up' by  setting  a  management  con- 
tract.    That  is,  ask  the  faculty  member  what  he/she  expects 
from  you  in  terms  of  management,  and  draw  an  analogy  using 
a  mirror  of  the  previous  discussion,  emphasizing  that  you" 
are  now  asking  the  faculty  member  what  he/ she >  as  the  advisee, 
expects  of  his/her  advisor.    What  kind  of  "office  hours" 
would  the  faculty  member  like  you  to  have?    How  much  support 
of  a  personal  kind?    How  much  guidance  with  "academic 
advising?"    How  much  emphasis  on  grades?    What  is  reasonable 
progress?    What  "style"  of  advising  (management)  wo\ild  he/ 
she  prefer?    In  short,   emphasize  that  the  advisor  may  be  an 
advisor  to  students,  but  is  an  advisee  to  you,  and  that  the 
two  sets  of  relationships  are  parallel  in  many  ways.  But 
also  take  notes  on  your  advising  contract  with  this  advisor  -- 
what  does  he/she  expect  from  you,  and  what  do  you  intend  to  .. 
provide  as  advisor.     How  do  you  want  to  be  evaluated? 


as  an  indication  of  your  management  style.     Make  it  very  clear 
that  this  is  a  joint  venture,  that  you  are  not  going  to  tell 
the  advisor  how  to  go  about  advising,  that  you  will  basically 
follow  a  management  by  objectives  kind  of  approach,  and  that 


are  conducting  the  meeting.     In  th^s  respect,  you  may  want  to 
try  some  goal  setting  during  your  initial  meeting.     Where  does 
this  particular  faculty  member  want  to  go  with  advising  during 
the  next  six  weeks?    The  first  semester?    The  first  year?  Set 


This  second  half  of  the  orientation  should  serve 


you  hope  he/she  will  work  with  advisees  in  the  same  way  you 
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up  times  to  assess  p-rogress  to-ward  these  goals,  and  indicate 
how  often  you  will  be  getting  in  touch.  Calling  once- a  week 
on  the  phone  during  the  initial  stages  is  not  too  frequent. 

If  you  carry  out  this  kind  of  orientation^  be  ready 
for  looks  of  puzzlement  and  odd  reactions.    Most  faculty  will 
wonder  what  is  happening,  since  they  have  not  been  treated  . 
this  way  before,  especially  in  regard  to  advising.     If  nothing 
else,  they  will  clearly  understand  that  you  are  serious  about 
the  whole  business  and  tbat  you  do  not  intend  to  leave  them  to 
their  own  devices.     Some  faculty  may  have  a  negative  reaction. 
They  may  feel  that  you  are  really  overdoing  things  a  bit. 
Don*t  shrink  from  this  topic,  but  try  to  get  to  the  bottom  of 
the  concern  and  explore  it  fully.     It  is  important  to  know 
why  they  feel  you  are  overdoing  it,  be<:ause  it  may  be  that  the 
bottom  line  is  the  old  line  that  advising  is  easy  anybody 
can  do  it.    And  if  this  is  the  reason,  break  down  this  concept 
immediately.     Advising  is  not  easy,  not  everyone  can  do  it 
naturally,  and  that  is  why  you  offer  training. 

What  is  training?    In  reality,  it  is  simply  an  ongoing 

> 

orientation.     It  is  the  bi-weekly  (or  whatever  you  have  agreed 
upon)  follow-up,  in  which  one  assesses  progress  on  all  the 
points  of  the  contract.    How  are  office  hours  going?  What 
informational  problems  have  arisen?    Has  there  been  any 
difficulty  in  setting  an  advising  contract  with  advisees?  What 
new  goals  need  to  be  set?    How  is  the  self -evaluation  proceed- 
ing?   What  should  I,  as  manager,  be  providing  that  I  am  not 
providing?    In  short,  training  is  a  series  of  exercises  in 
which  the  faculty  advisor  gains  experience  in  the  mirror 
relationship,  so  that  they  can  adopt  the  role  you  play  for 
..  advisors  during  your  sessions  with  them.    Training  is  not  tell- 
ing an  advisor  how  to  advise,  it  is  showing  how  a  relationship 
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that  incorporates  all  the  elements  of  advising  can  proceed 
toward  the  attainment  of  mutual  goals.     In  a  sense,  you  are 
working  toward  •'every  **idvisor  a  manager"  and  you  are  using 
training  sessions  in  the  subtle  context  of  on-the-job  exper- 
ience. ^ 

The  heart  of  this  training  concept  is  do  as  I  do . 
If  you  want  the  advisor  to  have  a  contract  with  his  advisees, 
then  you  set  a  contract  with  the  advisor  about  advising. 
When  advisors  call       ask  a  question,  treat  that  as  if  you 
were  answering  a  question  from  an  advisee.    When  it  comes  to 
evaluation,  treat  that  as  if  you  wa^ited  to  show  how  to 
evaluate  the  progress  of  advisees.    When  it  comes  to  goal 
setting,  do  the  same,  plf  you  want  advisees  to  work  with 
advisors  on  \he  contract,  let  advisors  work  with  you  on  your 
contract.    Consistently  seek  to  use  your  relationship  as  the 
model,  and  emphasize  the  teaching  nature  of  what  you  are 
trying  to  do.     In  this  way,  it  will  be  very  jeasy  for  faculty 
to  understand  your  model  of  advising,  and. to  pursue  the 
goals  of  the  relationship  regardless  of  their  personal 
styles. 

Of  course,  all  this  is  radically  different  from 
the  ordinary  concept  of  training,  in  that  this  is  an  indivi- 
dual or  small  .group  process,  in  which  the  emphasis  is  on 
showing  rather  than  telling.     It  is  also  individualized  in 
the  sense  that  every  advisor  has  his  own  contract  (which  is 
why'you  Should  take  notes  and  keep  them),  just  as  every 
advisor  may  have  a  different  contract  with  each  student.  It 
is  different  in  that  it  does  not  occur  at  a  set  time  and  place 
on  the  contrary,  it  is  spontaneous,  occurring  any  time  the 
appropriate  situation  occurs,  and  in  the  actual  place  --  on 
the  job        rather  than  a  formal  classroom  environment. 
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What  happened  to  the  standard  advisijig  wor*kshops? 
Nothing.    They  are  still,  a  necessary  part  of  managing  advisors, 
since  they  are  absolutely  essential  .for  dispensing  infor;nation 
+  0  students.    But  advisors' worlcshops*  are  not  used  for  training, 
tuey  are  reserved  solely  for  the  dispersal  Of  inf ormation,  and 
they  should  be  timed  to  coincide  with  advising  events  in  the 
academic  year.     For  example,  if  the  first  round  of  examinations 
comes  about  the  fourth  week  of  the  term^  it  is' often  a  good 
idea  to  dispense  information  about  tutoring  and  learning,      -  *  ^ 
assistance  about  the  third  week  of  the  term.     If  the  deadline 
to  drop  courses  is  the  fifth  week,  a  meeting  to  cover  this 
topic  would  be  appropriate  in  the  middle- of  the  fourth  week. 
In  short,  keep  your  advisors  workshops  short,  -to  the  point, 

and  timely.  \^     -  ' 

The  alternative  to  advisors  workshops  is  an  informa- 
tional newsletter.    While  this  approaclj^^s  much  more  efficient 
in  terms  of  time,  it  is  doubtful  if  it  is  as  effective.  Just 
as  most  persons  who  work  with  students  begin  to- doubt  if  they  . 
caii  read,  so  it  is  with  faculty.     Somehow,  another  mailing 
seems  to  become  lost  in  all  the  other  pieces  of  paper  one 
receives  in  a  day.     If  th^re  are  other,  better,  forms  of 
communication  at  your  institution  you  should  give  these  care- 
ful consideration.     Some  institutions  have  used  video  tape 
with  success,  others  have  put  a  variety  of  materials  in  a 
library  setting,  where  they  are  easily  accessible  for  students. 
There  is  probably  no  single^  most  effective  way  of  making  a 
variety  of  approaches  desirable,  not  only  in  terms  of  reaching 
your  audience,  but  in  terms  of  maintaining  yQur  Canity  as  well. 

Much  of  this  chapter  has  not  followed  the  conventional 
widsom  regarding  advisors,  which  j    not  to  say  conventional  ways 
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won't  work,  for  time  has  shown  that  these  ways  do  work 
'after  a  fashion.  "  It  seems  doubtful  that  conventional  methods 
will  work  in  an  era  when  more  and  more  faculty  will  be  asked, 
perhaps  even  required,  to  advise  students  at  all  levels,  even 
thoxigh  they  may  not  have  a  great  interest  in  this  activity. 
It  is  easy  to  manage  a  system  of  eager,  enthusiastic,  interested 
advisors;  it  is  something  entirely  different  to  manage  a 
system  where  nearly  all  faculty  are  advising.     The  methods 
outlined  in  this  chapter  tend  to  do  a  better  job  with  all 
kinds  of  personalities  and  intere3ts,  and  in  situations  where 
not  all  those  who  deliver  a  service  are  eager  and  anxious  to 
attend  a  two-hour  workshop.     While  this  places  more  respc^^i- 
bility  on  the  manager  in  terms  of  requiring  greater  skills 
and  more  thought,  the  results  will  prove  well  worth  the  extra 
effort. 
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Chapter  4 
Framework   for  Advising 


QUESTIONS; 

•l|      WHAT  IS  YOUR  CONCEPTION  OF  ADVISING? 
V*     HOW  DO  YOU  EXPLAIN  THIS  FRAMEWORK  TO  OTHERS? 
l!      IS  YOUR  FRAMEWORK  SUFFICIENT  TO  INCORPORATE  ALL 

THAT  ADVISORS  MUST  DO? 
ll      OR.  MUST  KNOW? 
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In  an  earlier  chapter  it  was  pointed  out  that  the 
relationship  between  advisor  and  advisor  manager  may  in  many  ^ 
ways  approximate  a  relationship  between  advisor  and  advisee. 
In  each  relationship  the  primary  task  is  roughly  equivalent. 
In  one  the  advisor  strives  to  aid  the  advisee  in  becoming  a 
competent,  fully- functioning  learner  while  in  the  other  the 
manager  endeavors  to  assist  the  advisor  to  perfect  as  well 
as  use  various  ^advising  skills.     In  each  instance  there  is 
need  for  a  process  that  will  lead  to  the  meeting  of  challenges 
with  responses  that  use  to  the  greatest  extent  possible  what 
has  been  gained  from  past  experience,  from  one's  inner  life, 
and  from  accurate  perceptions  of  what  exists  in  the  present. 
A  framework,  if  it  is  to  be  helpful,  must  enable  the  recipi- 
ent, .whether  advisor  or  advisee,  to  think  about  the  objectives, 
methods,  problems  and  solutions  of  their  activities  while 
acknowledging  the  personal  or  feeling  components  which  result 
from  such  action. 

An  approach  known  as  ego-counseling  (Hummel,  1965) 
may  be  appropriate  for  several  reasons.     A  distinguishing 
feature  of  the  approach  is  the  importance  placed  on  the  ego 
functions  of  planning,  logical  thinking  and  problem  solving. 
This  approach  uses  methods  that  advisors  and  advisees  have 
learned  under  other  names  and  have  used  often  in  their  work 
as  teacher  or  student.     Since  the  generic  themes  of  the 
approach  are  familiar  to  academicians,  their  acceptance  and 
application  of  aspects  of  ego- counseling  in  advising  may  occur 
more  readily  than  if  some  more  alien  approach  were  proposed. 

Second,  ego -counseling  allows  the  person  to  both 
acknowledge  and  analyze  the  feeling  components  that  are  the 
obstacle  or  are  associated  with  obstacles  that  have  come 
between  one's  present  situation  and  desired  ends.  Ego- 

\ 
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counseling  is,  thus,  concerned  ■with  intellectual  analysis  -- 
with  the  individual's  thinking.     It  focuses  on  the  personal 
condition  of  the  individual  by  reasoning  about  and  revising 
personal  (rather  than  abstract)  reality  problems,  plans,  and 
actions  (Mosher  ^  Purpel ,  1972). 

Ego-counseling  may  be  viewed  as  a  combination  of 
four  activities .    They  are  (a)  defining  and  describing  the 
current  state  of  affairs,   (b)  formulating  the  desired  end 
state  or  objectives,   (c)  considering  obstacles  and  (d)  reach- 
ing desired  goals.     In  this  approach  the  "client"  becomes  an 
investigator  and  with  the  help- of  a  co- investigator ,  the 
counselor,  is  involved  in  activities  of  questioning,  under- 
standing, and  planning  parts  of  his/her  life.     In  each  of 
the  four  major  activities  the  client,  whether  an  advisee 
working  with  the  advisor  or  the  advisor  working  with  the 
advising  coordinator,  plays  an  active  role  in  defining  and 
determining  the  future  course  of  events  that  are  to  take 
place  during  the  process  of  advising. 

i     As  a  CO- investigator  the  counselor  (in  this  case 
either  the  manager  or  the  advisor)  provides  assistance 
through; reflection  of  what  the  client  (advisor  or  advisee) 
is  saying.     Reflection  focuses  on  the  meanings  or  feelings 
implicit  in  what  the  client  is  saying  or  doing  as  they  bear 
on  consequences,  planning  or  taking  action.  Particular 
aspects jof  reflection  are  found  in  counselor  activities  of 
questioijing,  interpretation  (a  form  of  reflection  about 
client  e^xperience  that  is  not  yet  in  the  client's  awareness), 
■  and  confrontation  (a  means  of  interpretation  that  challenges 
the  client  to  analyze  an  apparent  contradiction  in  client 
thinking!  or  behavior).    The  co- investigator  counselor  proceeds 
with  Socratic 'irony  to  aid  the  client  in  the  client's 
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investigation  and  does  not  conduct  the  investigation  for  the 
client. 

Mosher  and  Purpel  conclude  that  in  ego- counseling 
there  is  a    face  for  the  client's  thinlcing,  the  counselor's 
thinking  and  objective  evidence.     They  go  on  to  suggest  that 
teacher  supervision,  in  a  discussion  where  a  supervisor 
explores  and  pursues  with  a  teacher  solutions  to  instruction 
problems  which  the  supervisor  strives  to  understand  both 
objectively  and  as  the  teacher  sees  them,  is  very  close  in 
methods  and  goals  to  ego- counseling.     Thus,  talk  about  one's 
self,  the  actual  situation  and  the  self-in-situation  are 
integral  to  ego- counseling  and  important  in  the  supervision 
of  teachers.     We  propose  that  ego- counseling  as  a  framework 
is  also  appropriate  for  the  supervision  of  faculty  advisors 
and  tor  use  by  the  advisors  with  advisees. 

In  the  case  of  advisor- advisee  interaction  advisees 
who  express  concern  about  academic  progress  might  be  asked  by 
the  advisor  to  describe  and  to  examine  their  view  of  school 
life,  their  role  as  student,  their  current  performance,  or 
their  mastery  in  school  tasks.     Second,  advisees  would  be 
encouraged  to  project  self  into  the  future  and  to  discuss 
conception  of  career  and  general  life  aims,  and  to  portray 
their  images  of  self  and  ideal  self.     Third,  both  advisor 
and  advisee  would  consider  obstacles  to  advisee  aims  and 
aspirations  and  ways  in  which  the  obstacles  might  be  resolved 
Finally,  the  advisor  and  advisee  would  develop  plans  for 
action  that  are  designed  to  overcome  or  to  circumvent  the 
obstacles . 

The  ego- counseling  pradigm  may  be  used  from 
initial  contract -making  between  advisor  arid  advisee  to  the 
exit  interviews  where  advisees  are  going  to  another  advisor 
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or  are  leaving  the  institution.    The  approach  lends  itself 
to  the  process  of  listening  to. the  advisee  state  the  need  or 
problem,  to  setting  goals  and  to  finding  ways  to  achieve 
desired  ends.     The  emphasis  at  all  levels  is  on  mutual 
cooperation  between  partners  in  discovering  insight  or  action 

that  aid  the  advisee. 

The  manager,  in  working  with  advisors,  may  also 
use  the  ego -counseling  frameworlc.     The  activities  of  defining 
what  is,  what  should  be,  what  obstacles  exist,  and  what  to  do 
to  reach  desired  ends  are  applicable  for  each  advisor.  The 
manager  works  with  each  advisor  in  ways  that  may  be  appropri- 
ately used  by  the  advisor  in  working  with  advisees.  The 
analysis  of  role,  current  performance,  expectations,  career 
and  personal  goals,  projected  obstacles  and  tentative  and 
long-range  plans  may  be  a  part  of  the  manager's  interaction 

with  some  advisors. 

The  manager  may  choose  to  involve  all  advisors  in 
discussions  or  analyses  of  these  issues  whether  or  not  they 
bear  on  the  immediate  situation  confronting  the  advisor. 
Since  the  ego-cpunseling  framework  is  generally  appropriate 
for  many  of  the  questions  or  problems  posed  by  advisees, 
consideration  of  the  framework  may  be  useful  preparatory 
work  for  the  advisor.     If  advisor-related  data  are  used  to 
discuss  the  framework  with  advisors  a  relevant  sequence  of 
experiencing,  discussing,  planning  and  using  the  framework 
may  be  initiated.     The  advising  manager  may  help  advisors  to 
learn  the  ego-counseling  framework  by  modeling  this  approach 
as  the  manager  works  with  advisors  on  problems  or  questions 

posed  by  the  advisor. 

The  Application  of  an  ego-coun^e^^g  framework  for 
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managing  advisors  and  iot  noticing  with  advisees  is  based  : 

on  two  assumptions  .    One,  that 'persons  do  change  their  personal 

plans,"  ideas  and  perceptions  about  themselves  and  that  these 

changes  should' be,  wherever  possible,  made  conscious  and 

examined.     Thus,  the  advisor,  as  well  as  the  advisee,  may 

benefit  from  thinking  about  how  they,  have,  should,  or  might  j 

change  and  how  these  changes  impact  on  their— H-f«~-and--thed-^^    : 

work .  I 
«-   .   Second,  that  a  valid  objective  for  the  use  of  the  •  \ 

framework  is  that  the  individual  think  about  and  make  decisions 
on  a  problem  in  reality.     An  individual  is  one's  own  agent  of 
change  and  is  presumed  to  have  sufficient  acuteness  of  mind 
to  formulate  and  resolve  questions  and  problems  that  bear  on 
one's  situation.     The  role  of  "advisor"  is  to  stimulate, 
facilitate  and,  at  times,  interrogate  the  advisee  in  thinking 
about  the  situational  concerns  and  planning  for  their  resolu- 
tion.    In  like  manner  the  role  of  advising  manager  is  simi- 
larly designed  to  assist  faculty  advisors  in  fulfilling  their 
duties  as  advisor.     What  we  advance  here  for  one  role  may 
also  be  considered  for  its  implications  for  the  other,  and 
we  think  similar,  role. 

In  order  for  the  advisor  to  carry  out  the  primary 
task  of  acting  in  the  best  interests  of  the  advisee,  both 
parties  must  be  clear  about  what  is  involved.     For  this  we 
have  proposed  negotiation  of  an  advising  contract.     An  early 
portion  of  the  advising  interaction,  or  the  exchange  between 
manager  and  advisor,  might  best  consist  of  discussion  about, 
the  nature  of  advising:    What  is  expected?    What  is  either 
party  willing  to  provide?    What  is  needed?    What  are  the 
special  skills  (or  limitations)  of  the  advisor?    What  is 
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the  primary  task  to  be  accomplished?    How  is  progress  measured? 
How  will  difficulties  that  arise  be  handled?    How  may  the 
arrangement  be  terminated?    The  questions  to  be  explored, 
asp^ects  about  the  other  person  to  be  learned,  the  terms  to 
be  defined        all  seem  unending.     Yet  this  beginning,  the 
early  framing  of  the  arrangement  between  the  two  parties  lay 
■the  foundaXlojL.  .fm:,  Jtrms  act  ions  th  a  t  j  r  e  to  f o  1 1  ow . 

From  this  pool  of  mutual  understanding  flows  the 
contract  about  advising.    A  shared  definition  of  what  is  to 
be  accomplished,  the -principal  duties  of  each  party,  and  the 
procedures  to  be  used  to  monitor,  evaluate,  or  change  that 
arrangement.     Since  each  party  has  personal  needs  as  well  as 
resources,  the  contract  represents  a  compromise  acceptable 
to  both.     We  hold  that  the  idea  of  a  contract  between  parties 
serves  the  relationship  between  manager  and  advisor  as  well 
as  the  arrangement  between  advisor  and  advisee. 

The  contract,  even  though  it  may  be  less  than  a 
formal  written  document,  spells  out  the  duties  of  both  parties 
in  their  joint  effort  to  reach  shared  goals.     The  terms  of 
the  contract  specify  activities  that  are  acceptable  as  well  as 
those  that  are  not.    Both  parties  in  the  relationship  have  a 
need  and  a  right  to  participate  in  fTaTniTig  the  arrangement 
that  will  impact  their  college  work. 

,  LEVELS  OF  ADVISING 

In  an  earlier  publication --(Kramer  and  Gardner,  1977) 
we  differentiated  between  Level  A  and  Level  B  advising.  Level 
advising  is  the  provision  of  technical  assistance  in  the  form 
of  policy  interpretation,  information,  checking  for  errors  or 
other  assistance.    Level  B  advising  occurs  when  the  advisor 
provides  the  advisee  with  opportunities  to  work  through  diffi- 
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culties  associated  "with  being  an  adolescent  as  well  as  being  a 
student  by  means  of  an  interaction  with  a  knowledgeable  and 
understanding  adult.    Level  A  advising  may  be  viewed  as  tbe 
informational  aspect  while  Level  B  represents  the  developmen- 
tal needs  sector,  with  both  A  and  B  found  in  some  proportion 
in  most  advising  scenarios,  ^^ 

"  This  notion  of  different  Icinds  of  levels  of  advising 
is  congruent  with  the  need  for  a  contract  or  understanding 
bistween  the  principal  participants.    We  think  that  the  manager 
in  the  supervision  dyad,  and  the  advisor  in  the  advising  dyad, 
should  press  to  make  explicit  a  discussion  of  what  is  needed, 
when,  and  by  whom  early  in  the  exchange.    Further,  we  maintain 
that  the  ego- counseling  framework  may  be  used  to  carry  on  the 
dialogue  leading  to  the  contractual  understandings.     In  both 
settings,  the  exchange  between  supervisor- advisor  and  between 
advisor-advisee,  discussion  may  ensue  about  the  present  and 
anticipated  state  of  affairs  for  either  the  Level  A  (informa- 
tional) or  Level  B  (developmental)  aspects  to  be  contained  in 
the  contract.     In  either  case  the  activities  of  defining  the 
current  conditions,  formulating  the  desired  end  state, 
considering  possible  obstacles,  and  planning  to  reach  goals 
are  appropriate.    The  products  of  these  focused  discussions 
are  a  major  part  of  the  understanding  reached  between  supervisor 
and  advisor  or  between  advisor  and  advisee.     Thus,  the  actions 
taken  or  the  responsibilities  accepted  by  either  party  flow 
from  a  joint  understanding  of  the  job  to  be  done  and  the  part 
to  be  played  by  either  or  both  participants.    A  framework  which 
helps  participants  to  understand  what  the  process  of  advising 
might  become  serves  to  both  facilitate  a  systematic  explora- 
tion -of  that  process  and  to  increase  possijbilities  for  the 
attainment  of  those  objectives. 


Chapter  5 
Manager  as  Supervisor 


QUESTIONS; 

WHAT  RESPONSIBILITIES  DO  YOU  HAVE  AS  AN  ADVISOR? 
HOW  WILL  YOU  CARRY  OUT  THESE  RESPONSIBILITIES? 
ARE  THESE  DUTIES  COMPATIBLE  WITH  YOUR  OTHER 
FUNCTIONS? 

> 

CAN  ONE  BE  BOTH  MANAGER  AND  SUPERVISOR? 


U2 


One  of  the  opportunities  that  result  from  your  role 
as  manager  is  that  of  assisting  advisors  in  becoming  more  pro- 
ficient as  advisors.    Your  position  will  lead  others  to'  view 
yon  as  teacher,  educational  leader  and,  probably,  master  advisor. 
Warranted  or  not,  many  advisors  will  perceive  you  as  a  skilled 
and  knowledgeable  practitioner  of  the  advising  process.  Advisor 
perceptions  of  you  can  act  as  facilitators  or  inhibitors  of  a 
-mutually  rewarding  supervisor       advisor  relationship.  In 
like  manner,  advisees  perception  of  the  advisor  may  serve  to 
aid  or  hinder  the  advising  process  between  them. 

Much  like  teaching,  advising  is  not  only  verbal 
communication  but  also  a  fundamental  social  process  between 
advisor  and  advisee.    Thus,  your  supervision  of  advisors  must 
concern  itself  with  advisors  as  persons.    Mosher  and  Purpel 
(19720  note  three  sources  or  problems  for  supervisors  working 
with  teachers.     The  first  is  the  advisor,  the  person  as  he  is 
and  as  he  is  developing.     Because  of  the  difficulty  of 
separating  ourselves  from  our  many  roles,  the  supervisor 
inevitably  confronts  the  person  manifesting  himself  in  the 
advising  role.     Although  this  advisor- as-person  phenomena  does 
have  many  positive  consequences  it  may  also  lead  to  undesirable 
outcomes  in  advising.    As  supervisor  you  must  be  prepared  to 
help  the  advisor  confront  the  less- desirable  consequences  that 
occur  in  this  advising  relationship.    What  may  be  easily 
discernable  to  you  may  be  difficult  for  the  advisor  to  recog- 
nize or  to  accept.    Your  own  courage  in  posing  the  difficult 
question,  the  value- laden  hypothesis  or  the  penetrating 
observation  may  be  helpful  in  aiding  the  advisor  to  explore 
unchartCv^  waters. 

Second,  the  advising  supervisor  attempts  to  under- 
stand the  advisor's  relationship  toward  advisees  as  people. 
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How  does  the  advisor  view  advisees,  what  are  his  attitudes 
about  sfudents,  does  he  like  them,  respect  them,  fear  them? 
These  questions  are  important  because  they  involve  the 
advisor's  personal  aptitude  to  reach  advisees  as  people. 
Melanie  Klein  (1963)  writes  of  projective  identification  as 
a  process  that  allows  one  to  project  parts  of  one's  self, 
bot_h^-.g5o4  aM.  ba^d^lon,  to_oj^  or  persons.     If,  for 

example,  an  advisor  is  fearful  of  his  own  incompetence, 
that  part  of  self,  the  incompetence,  can  be  split" off  and 
projected  onto,  say,  students.     Thus,  the  advisor  can  then 
feel  more  positive  about  self  and  more  negative  about  those 
incompetent  students.     The  implications  of  such  processes 
for  advising  hardly  need  further  elaboration. 

Similarly,  the  advisor  may  split  off  and  project 
some  positive  element  of  self  to  counter  or  dilute  a  nega- 
tive valence  held  by  student  advisees.     For  example,  if 
advisees  are  particularly  disgusted  with  the  quality  of 
teaching  in  the  institution  or  are  questioning  the  value  of 
attending  college,  advisors  may  inadvertently  project  positiv.e_ 
feelings  about  out-of- classroom  experiences  onto  pr  into 
advisees  in  an  attempt  to  counter  or  to  dilute  advisee  reac- 
tions about  teaching  or  quality  of  college  life.     Your  own 
position,  external  to  the  interaction  between  advisor  and 
advisee,  may  offer  useful  perspectives  to  help  advisors 
explore  the  extent  to  which  projection  is  a  part  of  the  r 
advising  interchanges. 

A  third  area  with  potential  for  problems  is  that  of 
teacher  autonomy.    Supervision  of  any  kind  inevitably  con- 
fronts views  held  by  professional  practioners,  be  they 
teachers  or  advisors,  regarding  freedom,  self -direct ion, 
accountability,  and  self -monitoring .    A  basic  issue  between 
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each  advisor  and  the  advising  manager  concerns  development  of 
a  working  relationship  that^  while  helpful  to  the  advisor, 
does  not  unnecessarily  intrude  upon  theSI^vi s or      image  of 
self  as  an  autonomous  professional.    Your  experience  to  date 
may  already  suggest  that  the  last  thing  you  mention  publicly 
is  that  you  manage  anything*    Your  own  dilemma  is  how  to 
manage  advising  wichout  being  perceived  as  a  manager  and  how 
to  carry  out  managerial  functions  in  a  non- managerial  manner. 
In  short;;  how  to  supervisor  advisors.. 

As  a  supervisor  you  are  engaged  in  two  distinct 
but  overlapping  tasks.    One  is  to  assist  advisors  in  the 
process  of  becoming  better  advisors.     In  this  sense  you  may 
function  as  a  teacher,  creating  situations  that  aid  each 
advisor  in  assessing  present  skills 
pe t enci es  that  f aci 1 1 1 at e  advi s ing . 

A  second  task  of  the  supe 
leader  and  manager  of  the  advising 
endeavors  to  structure  and  monitor 
in  ways  that  aid  both  the  advisors 
gathering  and  dispensing  of  appropr 
tion  of  advising  services,  determin 
that  require  assistance,  and  the  fo 
guidelines  for  advisors  are  example 
the  supervisor  assumes  a  leadership 

PROTECTING  YOUR  ADVISORS 

The  title  of  this  section 
may  be  incapable  of  protecting  themselves  and  must,  therefore, 
rely  on  you*     On  the  contrary  your  experience  with  them  may 
suggest  the  reverse  to  be  more  in  keeping  with  reality. 


and  in  developing  com- 

rvisor  is  to  act  as 
team.    Here  the  supervisor 
the  activities  of  advising 
and  the  advisees.  The 
iate  information,  evalua- 
ation  of  advisee  needs 
rmulation  o^policies  and 
s  Df  ac-nvities  where 
role. 

implied  that  your  advisors 
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Differences  between  fantasy  and  reality  aside,  this 
section  is  concerned  with  one  of  your  duties  as  the  manager  for 
faculty  advising.    This  duty,  to  give  it  a  name,  is  to  patrol 
the  boundaries  around  the  process  of  advising.    We  assume  that 
advising  by  faculty  may  be  differentiated  from  other  activities 
and  functions  t^at  occur  in  your  institution.    What  is 
suggested  and^'we  think,  required  is  that  someone  accept  the 
responsibility  of  protecting  the  boundaries  of  advising  and 
'  of  monitoring  or  watching  the  transactions  that  cross  the 
boundary  between  advising  anci  other  activities  in  the  univer- 
sity.    Frequently,  the  person  who  holds  the  role  of  leader  or 
manager  of  a  work  group  also  holds  the  responsibility  for 
watching  and  maintaining  the  boundary  that  separate  members  of 
the  work  group  from  other  task  or  work  groups  in  the  institution 

The  reason  for  assuming  boundary  protection  or 
boundary  maintenance  activities  is,  simply  put,  to  shelter  the 
advisors  from  encroachments  that  might  interfere  with  efficient 
completion  of  the  advising  task.    An  example  may  be  in  order. 
For  example,  the  registrar  of  your  institution  may  want  faculty 
advisors  to  assume  additional  duties  of  collecting  information 
from  students.    This  request,  and  the  subsequent  reactions  to, 
or  compliance  with,  if  made  directly  to  faculty  advisors,  may 
interfere  with  either  the  procedures  or  the  process  of  advising 
by  faculty.    Our  point  is  that  it  is  your  responsibility  as 
manager  of  advising  and  the  maintainer  of  the  boundary  around 
advising  to  receive  or  intercept  the  request  from  the  Registrar 
and  to  ascertain  the  validity  and  probably  consequences  of 
compliance.    An  issue  is  not  how  you  deal  w^^th  transactions 
aimed  at  faculty  advisors,  whether  you  accede,  refuse,  or  refer 
the  request  to  an  appropriate  decision-making  body,  but  rather 
that  you  function  as  a  lightning  rod  to  protect  the  advisors  in 
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the  advising  system  from  requests  or  transactions  that  may  be 
disruptive  to  the  task  of  advising.    Thus,  one  responsibility 
as  manager  is  to  anticipate,  receive,  and  "handle^'  as  many  of 
the  messages  directed  to  your  advisors  as  possible.     This  does 
not,  of  course,  suggest  that  advisors  may  only  receive 
communications  that  have  been  cleared  by  you.  Realistically 
we  hope  that  you  will  be  able  to  intercept  some  of  the 
communications  that  have  been  directed  to  advisors  because 
they  have  the  role  of  advisor  and,  presumably,  may  provide 
some  assistance  to  those  who  send  the  communiques. 

A  second  responsibility  is  to  coordinate  some  of 
the  transactions  that  take  place  between  your  advisors  and 
others  outside  the  advising  system.     The  point  is  that  although 
some  of  the  communications  originated  by  advisors  represent 
distinctive  needs  of  individual  advisors,  other  communications 
represent  needs  commonly  experienced  by  many  advisors.  This 
latter  instance  may  be  adroitly  handled  by  the  advisor  manager 
if  you  have  advance  information  about  the  need  and  can  marshal 1 
responses  that  will  satisfy  the  demand. 

Your  efforts  to  fulfill  your  r*sponsibilities  as 
advisor  manager,  however  pleasantly  posed,  will  likely  arouse 
advisors  to  respond  to  their  perceptions  of  your  authority  in 
ways  they  responded  to  former  "parent"  figures  (or  other 
authorities  in  their  youth) .     Your  demands  or  requests  will 
likely  generate  tension,  anxiety,  anger  and  resistance  on  the 
part  of  advisors.     Our  point  is  that  such  consequences  do  not 
necessarily  suggest  a  reduction  or  avoidance  of -demands,  on 
the  contrary,  demands  should  be  made  and  emphasis  given  to 
understanding  and  analyzing  the  nature  of  the  reaction  to 
the  demand. 
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For  the  advisor,  your  request  about  how  advisor 
responsibilities  are  to  be  carried  out  are  preludes  to  dis- 
cussion of  -how  you  may  help  the  advisor  in  this  work.  In 
addition,  discussion  about  your  manner  of  making  the  request 
and  advisor  reaction  to  it  serve  to  sensitize  the  advisor 
to  how  to  proceed  in  making  requests  or  demands  in  working 

with  advisees . 

A  tendency  for  some  persons  is  to  deskill  or  down- 
play potential  influence  when  working  with  others  having 
fewer  skills  or  less  influence.     For  faculty,  this  sometimes 
takes  the  form  of  attempting  to  be  just  like  students  and  to 
deny  any  difference  that  exists  between  students  and  faculty. 
One  primary  motive  for  such  efforts  may  be  to^  deny  the 
authority  that  resides  in  the  role  as  well  as  avoid  the 
responsibilities  or  consequences  that  go  with  the  authority. 
If  one  doesn't  recognize  the  authority,  perhaps  one  may  avoid 
dealing  with  issues  that  surround  this  important  difference! 

Hauser  and  Shapiro  (1976)     participant  observers 
in  groups  of  faculty  and  students  in  a  private  secondary  school, 
report  that  attempts  to  abandon  school  role  behaviors  were 
common  among  faculty  members  present  in  the  groups.  The 
.^observers  suggest  that  faculty  attempts  at  role  erasure,  to 
either  abandon  or  blur  the  faculty  role,  represent  «ffforts  by 
faculty  to  cope  with  a- highly  stressful  situation. £ 

In  these  groups  faculty  also  attempted  th  deskill 
themselves,  to  minimize  whatever  strengths  they  had  for  dealing 
with  the  tasks  of  the  group.    Attempts  notwithstanding,  faculty 
exerted  a  powerful  impact  on  group  behavior.     Being  clearly 
marked  by  the  school  system  as  persons  in  authority  and  leader- 
ship positions,  faculty  were  "natural"  leaders  for  the  group. 
Where  faculty  rejected  the  work- leadership  position  through 
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Tole- erasure  behavior  they  then  became  leaders  of  attempts  to 
thwart  work  being  done. 

We  anticipate  that  faculty  behavior  described  by 
Hauser  and  Shapiro  may,  for  similar  reasons,  occur  in  the 
.  advising  relationship.    Also,  in  your  own  situation,  you  may 
be  tempted  to  downplay  the  difference  between  the  roles  of 
manager  and  advisor.     By  becoming  more  like  an  advisor  you 
may  attempt  to  avoid  difficulties  encountered  if  you  have, 
in  fact,  differences  in  roles  and  duties.     Your  job,  however, 
is  not  only  to  see  that  advisors  are  content  but  also  that 
advisees  are  advised.     To  do  this  both  you  and  your  advisors 
must  know  the  scope  and  limitations  of  your  functions  and 
comuetencies  as  well  as  those  of  the  advisor. 

ACTIVE  SUPERVISION 

Most  people  wish  to  retain  the  notion  that  what  they 
do  is  productive  and  beneficial  and  will  generally  conclude 
same  without  using  specific  criteria  to  support  or  refute  such 
a  stand.     The  fact  that  you  as  manager  may  trigger  the  process 
of  reviewing  work  to  date,  suggest  criteria  to  be  used  in  the 
analysis,  and  assist  in  analyzing  the  data  that  is  generated 
is  often  helpful.     ^s  you  well  know,  the  process  is  also  often 
threatening  to  advisors  and  one  they  resist  with  little  or  no 
enc  our  a  g  erne  n  t . 

Although  this  advisor  self -  assessment  may  occur  in 
many  formats  it  usually  will  result  from  a  direct  intervention 
by  the  advising  manager .     Thus,   a  series  of  specific  questions 
to  an  advisor  posed  during  informal  conversations  or  in  a  more 
formal  interview  between  advisor  and  manager  may  provide 
opportunities  that  are  conducive  to  this  preventive  and  develop- 
mental activity.     Some  managers  may  wish  to  sponsor  group 
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meetings  or  seminars  to  accomplish  somewhat  similar  objectives. 
Gosling  and  Turquet  (•1967)  describe  a  seminar  designed  to  aid 
general  practitioners  in  medicine  gather  a  better  understanding 
of  the  psychological  aspects  of  their  .work  that  may  be 
appropriate  for  a  similar  use  with  faculty  advisors. 

The  seminar  is  voluntary  and  is  scheduled  at  regular 
intervals.     The  general  purpose  of  the  seminar  is  to  provide 
an  atmosphere  where  competent  practitioners  have  the  opportu- 
nity to  analyze,  with  the  help  of  their  peers,  aspects  of  a 
relationship  between  themselves  and  their  patients.     The  focus 
of  the  case  presentation  by  a  practitioner  and  of  the  discussion 
that  follows  is  on  the  nature  of  the  relationship  between  the 
physician  and  the  patient.    The  discussion  does  not  focus 
unnecessarily  either  on  the  doctor  or  the  patient  but  on  the 
relationship  they  share. 

To  some  degree  the  impact  of  the  patient  on  the 
physician  will  be  transmitted  to  the  life  of  the  seminar  ^nd 
will  appear  within  the  relations  existing  there   (Gosling  and 
Turquet,  p.   27).     Thus,  some  of  the  factors  and  some  of  the 
consequences  in  the  physician  --  patient  interaction  will 
emerge  in  the  interaction  during  the  seminar  and  may  become 
topics  for  examination  and  discussion. 

A  similar  seminar  designed  for  faculty  advisors 
may  encourage  advisors  to  examine  the  nature  of  their  relation- 
ship with  advisees.     In  the  seminar  the  advisor  has  the  oppor- 
tunity to  study  the  experience  already  gained  with  advisees 
and  may  use  the  seminar  to  find  new  ways  of  interacting  with 
their  advisees.     The  model  of  the  seminar  also  provides  the. 
advisor  with  an  opportunity  to  explore  the  relationship  with 
the  advising  manager. 

The  use  of  such  a  structured  activity  with  advisors 
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has  other  benefits.    The  increased  interaction  between 
advisors  and  between  advisors  and  manager  provides  one  means 
of  exchanging  all  kinds  of  communications.    Also,  the  fact 
that  persons  become  both  more  knowledgeable  about  and  more 
comfortable  with  others  in  the  seminar  strengthens  ties 
between  members  of  a  common  task  system,  the  advising  network. 
The  work  of  initiating  and  maintaining' the  seminar  will  likel>-  , 
fall  to  the  advising  manager.     Firm  continuing  support  from 
the  manager  will  be  needed,  especially  in  settings  where 
advisors  have  few  historical  or  persenal  incentives  to  assess 
or  improve  the  advising  system. 

If  the  emergence  on  your  campus  of  a  seminar  for 
advisors  is  viewed  as  an  innovation  the  views  of  Baldridge  and 
Eurnham  (1975)  may  be  instructive:     In  writing  of  -  how  innovation 
takes  place  within  organizations  they  suggest  that  individual' 
characteristics  have  little  effect  on  producing  more  innovative 
behavior  among  individuals  or  organizations.     On  the  other 
hand,  variables  of  position  in  the  organization  and  role, 
persons  having  power,  sanctions,  communication  linkages  and 
boundary  roles  appear  to  be  important  factors  in  the  adoption 
of  innovation.    Another  way  of  looking  at  your  situation  as 
advising  manager  is  to  suggest  that  if  you  are  unclear  about 
your  status  in  the  organization,  a  sustained  attempt  to  pro- 
duce innovations  such  as  seminars  for  advisors  m^y  produce 
startling  clarity  about  that  issue  for  all  invoked. 

SUPERVISING  ADVISORS  IN  GROUPS 

Although  crucial  aspects  of  supervision  are  found 
in  individual  supervision,  working  with  advisor^  in  groups 
has  its  own  benefits.    The  gathering  of  professional  colleague's 
for  the  purpose  of  improving  advising,  and  perhaps 
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confronts  directly  the  issue  of  institutional  priority  about 
advising.     Beyond  the  institutional  level,  each  advisor  attend 
ing  the  group  meeting  must  decide  their  own  levels  of  commit- 
ment, participation  and  personal  "exploration  as  the  group 
sessions  proceed.     One  value  of  the  group  format  is  that 
participants  are  enriched  by  the  experiences  of  others.  The 
discussion  and  comparison  of  perspectives  of  different  indivi- 
duals from  different  settings  broadens  the  array  of  alterna- 
tives and  options  from  which' each  advisor  may  choose  and  plan 
subsequent  advisor  action. 

This  is  not  to  suggest  that  group  consensus  is  the 
final  arbitrator  for  what  is  learned  or  resolved.  Although 
the  final  responsibility  for  participating  and  learning  rests 
with  the  individual  advisor,  mutual  exploration  enables  all 
to  affirm  both  their  personal  qualities  and  their  unique 
advising  style  in  meeting  this  important  educational  need  of 
advising  students. 
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Chapter  6 
Advisor  and 
Advising  Appraisai 

QUESTIONS; 
HOW  MAY  ONE  CONCEPTUALIZE  EVALUATION? 
WHAT  ARE  SOME  ASSESSMENT  ALTERNATIVES? 
WHAT  ARE  THE  EFFECTS  OF  ADVISOR  ASSESSMENT? 
WHAT  ARE  SOME  USES  OF  ASSESSMENT  DATA? 
WHAT  ARE  SOME  OF  THE  PROBLEMS  OF  APPRAISAL? 
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The  act  of  appTaising  is  to  set  a  value  on,  or  to 
judge  as  to  quality  or  status.    Applied  to  advising  and  to 
advisors  it  suggests  a  process  of  observation,  contemplation, 
and  judgment  by  an  observer.     In  our  view  appraisal  refers 
to  a  process' where  advisors  may.,  enhance  or  review  their 
awareness  of  their  performance  as  advisors.  Basically, 
appraisal  mechanisms  serve  to  help  faculty  gather  information 
about  what  they  are  doing,  as  advisors,  how  well  they  are 
performing  particular  activities,  and  what  results  appear  to 
be  associated  with  performance  of  the  behavior  in  question. 
Appraisal  data,  then,  are  gathered  to  educate  advisors  and  to 
evaluate  their  functions  as  advisors. 

The  typical  goals  of  appraisal  or  evaluation  may  be 
classified  into  two  broad  categories,  improving  the  process 
and  determining  the  employment  status  of  personnel.    The  former, 
also  called  formative  evaluation,  is  designed  to  foster  pro- 
fessional development  and  improvement  while  the  latter,  summative 
evaluation,  aims  to  provide  data  to  be  used  to  judge  outcomes 
and  to  make  personnel  decisions.     Institutions  already  are 
involved  in  conducting  both  types  of  evaluations  in  an  effort 
to  increase  accountability. 

Accountability  is  defined  in  relation  to  responses 
to  the  questions:     accountability  to  who?    and  accountable ' for 
what?    The  advisor,  we  believe,  is  accountable  to  the  advisee 
and  to  the  institution.    As  a  partner  in  a  collective  endeavor 
the  student  has  the  right  to  expect  and  the  responsibility  to 
demand  effective  performance  from  the  advisor.     The  institution, 
through  the  role  of  advising  manager,  also  has  the  responsibi- 
lity of  making  sure  that  advisor  behavior  does  count,  that 
certain  advisee  needs  and  expectations  are  satisfied.  Efforts 
designed  to  improve  the  accountability  of  advisors  are  those 
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that  generate' data  about  advisor  behavior  that  is  subject  to 
discussion  and  interpretation  by  advisors,  advisees  and  the 
advising  manager.    The  fact  that  all  of  the  participants  are 
involved  either  in  generating  or  interpreting  the  data 
facilitates  advisor  accountability  and  the  process  of  evalua- 
tion. 

The  term  evaluation  is  reserved  for  that  activity 
which  you  perform  for  the  institution.    As  director  of  the  - 
advising  system  it  is  your  responsibility  to  balance  the 
needs  of  the  system,  generated  mainly  from  the  needs  of, 
advisees,  and  the  performance  of  individual  advisors.  You 
must  judge  whether  advisor  performance  and  potential  is 
sufficient  to  continue  in  thax  role  or  if  another  advisor 
should  be  called  to  serve  in  that  place. 

The  institution's  approach  to  the  three -part 
faculty  responsibility  or  research,  teaching  and  service 
must  take  into  account  unique  characteristics  of  the  relation- 
ship between  the  institution  and  the  faculty  member.  For 
-research,  the  institution,  acting  through  a  department  or 
college,  must  determine  the  quality  of  the  product.  The 
institution  thus  creates  a  mechanism  to  evaluate  the  quality 
of  the  research  produced  by  individual  faculty.     Based  on 
this  evaluation  other  decisions  and  plans  are  formulated. 
In  terms  of  the  research  portion  of  faculty  responsibility 
the  institution  carries  out  summative  evaluation  and  designs 
an  administrative  procedure  to  complete  that  function. 

In  terms  of  teaching  or  service  portions  of  faculty 
responsibility  the  institution  needs  to  assess  additional 
outcomes.     It  is  usually  not  sufficient  for  an  institution  to 
be  able  to  demonstrate  only  that  faculty  are  in  some  ways 
deficient  in  teaching  or  service  obligations.     There  may  be 
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a  need  within  the  institution  to  improve  the  quality  of  teach- 
ing or  service,  and  so  procedures  that  facilitate  such  develop- 
ment are  required.     In  short,  the  institution  needs  to  organize 
a  system  of  delivering  and  evaluating  service.     Thus,  formative 
evaluations  may  be  planned  and  used  within  the  context  of 
ongoing  teaching  or  service  activities  to  help  practitioners 
impfove  their  capabilities'' and  performance . 

As  readers  no  doubt  are  aware  the  advising  coordinator 
must  be  involved  in  conducting  both  types  of  evaluations.  These 
VWo  types  are,  in  fact,  complementary  and  results  gathered  from 
one  may  be  used  to  either  generate  or  interpret  data  from  the 
other.     For  our  purposes,  however,  we  will  discuss  them 
separately. 

FORMAT I VE  EVA LUAT I ON 

The  variety  of  assessment  and  evaluative  procedures 
do  have  an  objective,  and  that  is  to  improve  the  advising  of 
students  by  faculty.    We  believe  that  improvement  of  a  facult> 
member's  advising  skills  and,  ultimately  the  advising  service,- 
Is  derived' from  motivation  to  change  held  by  the  advisor. 
Change  -and  improvement  on  the  part  of  the  advisor  is  unlikely 
to  be  a  result  of  legislation,  administrative  directive,  or 
drastic  switches  in  the  priorities  of  what  is  important  in 
higher  education.     Rather,  change  on  the  part  of  advisors  will 
more  likely  occur  as  a  result  of  the  advisor's  dedication  to 
achieving  competence  in  all  of  the  functions  required  of 
faculty. 

First,  however,  the  faculty  member  must  see  that 
some  change  is  necessary  or  possible.     Cross  (1977)  cites  some 
statistics  regarding  teaching  effectiveness  for  faculty  at 
one  university  that  suggest  this  awareness  may  not  be  easily 
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attained.    Cross  found  that  94  percent  of  the  -faculty  rated 
themselves  as  above -average  teachers  and  68  percent  ranked 
'  themselves  in  the  top  quarter  on  teachi-n,g- performance .  At 
least  in  this  one  example  the  need  for  change  and  iiiprovement 
Is  definitely  someone  else's  problem. 

Bfforts  by  the  advising  coordinator  to  improve 
advising  skills  must  be  perceived  by  advisors  as  consistent 
vith  the  parameters  of  the  need,  provide  data  about  the 
advisors'  present  level  of  competency,  and  be  mindfiil  of  the 
advisor's  prerogative  to  reject  the  offer  of  assistance. 
Since  the  advisor  is  the  major  determiner  of  advisor  involve- 
ment in  activities  designed  to  improve  skills  or  to  change 
advising  practices  the  data  must  clearly  indicate  :the  need 
£6t  change.     In  other  words  the  data  should  illustrate  the 
differences  that  exist  between  perceptions  of  advisor  compe- 
tency  by  the- advisor  and  by  advisees  or  other  observers.  If 
these  data  suggest  that  the  advisor  is  judged  not  effective 
by  advisees,  that  the  advisor  frequently  engages  in  behavior 
that  is  characteristic  of  advisors  who  ar,e  judged  ineffective 
by  advisees,  then'  the  advisor  has  a  dilemma.     If  the  advisor 
has  already  reported  or  declared  self  as  an  effective  advisor 
the  conflicting  data  from  students  produces  cognitive 
dissonance . 

The  advisor  has  several"  choices,  one  to  disregard  ^ 
the  assessment  by  students  or  from  other  observers,  second 
to  change  image  of  self  to  that  of  ineffective  advisor  or 
third,  to  commit  oneself  to  changing  advisor  behavior  and 
hopefully,  student  assessments.     The  first  two  options  are 
somewhat  difficult,  especially  if  advisees  and  the  adVising  - 
coordinator  are  privy  to  the  data. 
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Our  view  is  that  the  more  compelling  the  criteria 
of  advising  effectiveness  the  greater  the  advisoi 's  difficulty 
in  rationalizing  the  results.     Thus,  if  one  can  demonstrate 
that  effective  advisors  engage  in  behaviors  that  are  very 
different  from  advisors  judged  as  ineffective,  and  if  the 
target  advisor  is  judged  both  ineffective  and  perceived  as 
using  ••noii- productive"  behavior,  then  the  advisor  may  be 
encouraged  to  confront  the  issues  of  i|hat  change  is  needed 
or  desired.    These  ideas  receive  support  from  research  in 
teacher  improvement  (Centra,  IS'ZS;  March,  Fleiner  and  Thomas, 
1975).    Teachers  whose  self -evaluations  were  considerably 
higher  than  their  students  ratings  made  some  adjustments  in 
their  teaching  within  as  little  as  half  a  semester  after 
receiving  the  rating  results.     Over  a  longer  period  of  time, 
a  Wider  variety  of  teachers  made  some  positive  changes.  One 
"  result,  then,  of  a  d^a -based  approach  to  assessing  advisor 
behavior  and  advisor  competence  may  be  the  establishment  or 
readiness  for  assistance  on  the  part  of  advisors. 

This  formative  feedback  to  the  advisor  may  be 
designed  to  counteract  the  deficiencies  of  performance 
appraisal  interviews  mentioned  by  Meyer  and  Walker  (1961) 
and  Meyer,  Kay  and  French  (1965) .    These  studies^  concluded 
that:     (a')  criticism  in  the  interview  has  a  negative  effect 
on  goal  achievement  because  it  encouraged  defensive  behavio,r; 

(b)  praise  appears  to  have  little  effect  on  goal  achievement; 

(c)  mutual  goal -setting  improves  performance;  and  (d)  assis- 
tance should  be  a  frequent  rather  than  an  infrequent  activity 
between  supervisor  and  supervisee.     It  is  our  contention  that 
evaluation  that  focuses  on  advisor  behavior  and  advising 
outcomes  serves  tp  assist. the  advisor  by  specifying  behavior 
and  facilitating  analysis  by  the  advisor.    This  behavioral 
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specificity  also  provides  the  advisor  with  concrete  proposals 
for  action  by  identifying  behaviors  that  are  to  be  increased 
or  decreased.    Third,  the  focus  on  advising  outcomes  provides 
a  rationale  for  ciianging  or  attempting  to  change  advisor 
behavior  as  well  as  a  measure  of  effect  or  results  of  the 
advisor's  behavior  change. 

sa.^ples  of  an  instrument 

So  far  we've  discussed  the  value  of  a  data- gathering 
instrument  that  may  be  used  both  with  advisors  and  advisees. 
A  format  we  think  holds  promise  is  one  where  respondents 
provide  information  for  items  such  as  those  illustrated  in 
Figure  2. 


C  h  a  r  a  c  t  e  r  i  s  t  i  c 
of  advisor 


Figure  2 

Indicate  how  important 
it  is  for  advisor  to 
help 


Indicate  how 
descriptive 
each  item  is 
for  your  advisor 


Not  Very  Not  Very 

1 .  As  ks  qu e  s  t  i  ons 
about  my  college 

experience  12  3  4  5 

2.  Helps  me  decide 
on  a  course 

schedule  1  2  3  4  5 


An  instrument  with  a  similar  format  may  be  used  to 
gather  information  from  advisors  as  well  as  advisees.     The  data 
obtained  indicates  the  relative  importance  for  advisors  of 
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specified  advisor  behaviors  and  the  degree  of  reported,  or 
perceived >  similarity  between  survey  items  and  the  advisor's 
current  performance  as  viewed  by  advisees. 

Table  1  presents  average  scale  scores  of  faculty 
and  student  respondents  from  twelve  colleges  who  participated 
in  a  consortium-wide  need  assessment  program.     Even  though 
comparison  between  means  of  a  brief  (five-point)  scale  aYe 
tenuous  some  observations  are  interesting.     It  appears  that 
with  the  exception  of  the  time  about  handling  advising 
efficiently,  both  faculty  and  students  are  in  general  agree- 
ment about  the  importance  of  the  items  for  advisors.  In 
terms  of  descriptiveness  of  the  items  for  the  advisor,  how- 
ever, some  .discrepancies  are  suggested.     Students  generally 
view  faculty  as  being  less  likely  to  involve  the  student  in  - 
advising  than  do  faculty.     The  items  where  faculty  were 
r^ted  on  faculty  initiative  in  asking,  checking,  inviting  or 
understanding  the  student  were  scored  lower  by  students  than 
by  faculty.     Oi^  the  other  hand,  students  were  more  likely 
than  faculty  to  indicate  the  faculty  did  handle  advising 
efficiently  and  used  knowledge  of  courses  or  course  content 
in  advising. 

/ 
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hean  Scores  for  Respondents  from  a  Twel ve-Cii>l  1  ege  Consortium 


Importance  for 
Advisers 


Faculty 
N^657 


Students 
N-1966 


Descr  ipt  iveness 
for  Adviser 


Facul ty 
N=657 


Students 


K    Asks  quest  ions  about  my  experience 

at  col  1 ege .  3  •  1 

2.  Keeps  wel  l  inforfned  about  my 

progress  by  asking  me.  3-3 

3.  Understands  me  or  asks  for  clari- 
fication when  I  talk.  3>^ 

Invites  me  to- share  my  knowledge  3.2 

5.  Checks  to  see  If  I  understand  his 
advice.  3-2 

6.  Makes  self  adequately  available  to 

me.  3-2 

7.  Handles  advising  efficiently  with- 
out hesitation.  2.9 

8>    Uses  knowledge  of  specialization.  3-2 

9,    Uses  knowlege  of  rules/regulations 

of  col  lege.  3 

10.  Uses  knowledge  of  courses/course 
content.  3-^ 

11.  Uses  knowledge  of  vocational /post- 
graduate opportunities.  3-3 


2.9 

3.2 

3.2 
3.0 

3.3 
3.5 
3.5 

3-3 
3.5 
3.  A 


3.2 

3.2 

3.0 
3.] 

3.2 
3.0 
2.7 

3.^ 
2.5 
3.3 


2.6 

i.7 

2.8 
2.6 

2.8 

3.2 

3.2 
3.5 

3.1 

3.1 

2.9 


l5t 
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Scores  on  the  descriptiveness  section  of  the  survey, 
where  faculty  and  students  were  asked  to  evaluate  or  make 
judgments  about  advisor  behavior,  generally  follow  prior 
experience  or  ratings  of  teaching.     Faculty  tended  to  give 
themselves  bett.er  rating  than  did  students  with  seven  of  the 
eleven  item  mean  scores  for  faculty  higher  than  average  scores 
provide^'i*^  students .     The  four  items  where  faculty  means  were 
lower  than  3ftudents  means  are  general  descriptor  items  or 
attributes  that  are  congruent  with  the  faculty  role.  The 
items  on  advisor  accessibility  (#6)  and  advisor  style  (#7) 
are.  general  descriptors  while  use  of  specialization  (*8)  and 
information  about  courses   (#10)  may  be  viewed  as  "special" 
prerogatives  of  faculty.    Hence,  students  may  use  an  "advising 
is  what  advisors  do"  paradigm  to  give  higher  scores  to  faculty 
on  these  four  items. 

One  question  to  be  raised  about  any  kind  of  data  is 
ho-w  effectively  the  data  discriminate  between  important 
variables.     Table  2  provides  some  information  about  the  assess- 
ment items  presented  h-ere.     Data  in  Table  2  indicate  that 
students  reporting  advising  as  not  sufficient  to  handle  prob- 
lems were  less  likely  to  report  advisors  as  engaging  in 
different  behaviors  or  of  doing  these  things  often  than  were 
students  who  were  satisfied  with  advising.     On  the  other  hand, 
students  who  were  undecided  about  advising  outcomes  reported 
that  advisors  did  engage  more  frequently  in  the  advisor 
activities  suggested  by  the  eleven  survey  items  than  reported 
by  dissatisfied  students  but  less  so  than  reports  by  students 
who  were  satisfied  with  advising. 
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TABLE  2 

PERCENTAGE  OF  STUDENTS  REPORTING  ADVISOR  BEHAVIOR  AND  ADVISING  ASSESSMENT 

Advisor  Met  With  Me  Often  to  Take  Care  of  Prolplems 


SURVEY  ITEMS 


Advisor  Behavior 

Asks  guestions  aTaout  «iny  experience 
at  college. 

Uses  knowledge  of  advisor's  field 
of  specialization. 

Keeps  veil  informed  aljotit  my 
progress  by  asking  me. 

Uses  knowledge  of  college  rules  and 
regulations . 

Understands  me  when  I  talk  hy 
asking  for  clarification. 

Uses  knowledge  of  courses  and 
course  content. 

Invites  me  to  share  my  knowledge 
and  experience. 

Uses  knowledge  of  vocational 
and  post-graduate  opportunities. 

Checks  to  see  if  I  understand 
advisor's  advice. 

Clearly  describes  advisor 
responsibilities  . 

Routinely  maintains  communication 
with  me. 


YES 
(N=1105) 


DON'T  SOME- 
KNOW    RARELY    TIMES  OFTEN 


3 
U 
k 


6 
9 
3 


2T 

5 
27 
10 
16 

7 

28 
111 
16 
7 

t' 


1+6  20 


22 
38 
3T 
111 
33 
35 
3^ 
hi 

30 
28 


69 

29 

)46 

36 
•57 
29 
Itl 
35 
58 
60 


UNDECIDED 
(N=286) 


DON'T  SOME- 
KNOW    RARELY    TIMES  OFTEN 


12 


11 


Ik 


13 


12 


18 


9 
7 


V5 
9 

hi 
18 
30 
15 
kS 
21 


11  3k 


20 


18 


32 
35 
31 
38 

39 
1+0 
28 
38 
ho 

39 
39 


6 

h3 
8 

27 
Ih 
3k 
9 
19 
11 

27 
31 


NO 
(N=H7l») 


DON'T  SOME- 

KNOW    RARELY    TIMES  OFTEN 


11 


10 


12 


13 


13 


13 


19 


12 


10 


10 


55 
23 
61 
28 
k2 


10  31 


55 
38 
kl 
36 


21+ 
30 
18 

32 
29 
33 
21 
25 
27 
33 


5 

33 
5 
23 
11 
22 


4k 


39  30 


13 
10 
17 
16 


ERIC 
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Research  done  locally  may  suggest  which  advisor 
characteristics  are  most  appropriate  for  your  advising  system 
and  which  characteristics  discriminate  between  effective  and 
ineffective  advisors.     One  might  expect,  however,  that  charac- 
teristics perceived  as  related  to  effective  advising  may  vary 
according  to  changes  in  the  culture  of  the  institution.  If, 
for  example,  characteristics  of  the  student  population  change 
substantially  one  might  anticipate  that  expectations  about 
advising  would  also  change.     Decisions  to  use  assessment 
procedures,  therefore,  must  spring  from  an  informed  analysis 
of  your  own  institution. 

SOME  ASSESSMENT  ALTERNATIVES 

One  alternative  using  instruments  similar  to  the  one 
mentioned  earlier  is  a  repeated  administration  or  time- series 
design  (Glass,   et  al.,  1973).     Here,  the  same  instrument  would 
be  administered  at  specified  times  during  the  semester  or 
academic  year.     The  resultant  pattern  of  scores  suggests 
whether  or  not  the  advising  program,  or  parts  of  the  program, 
are  having  a  significant  effect.     For  example,  this  design 
might  be  used  to  determine  if  a  discussion  series  with  advisors 
was  associated  with  changes . of  score  reports  provided  by 
faculty  and  advisees.     A  more  complicated  version,  the  multiple- 
time  series,  may  be  used  to  also  gather  information  from  an 
"untreated"  group  of  advisors  to  determine  the  effects  of  a 
program  intervention  such  as  the  discussion  series. 

Another  option  to  be  considered  by  the  advising 
coordinator  is  the  case  study  method.     A  case  study  is  an  in- 
depth  analysis  of  specific  persons  or  parts  of  the  advising 
program.     Using  a  "naturalistic"  approach  the  program  (or 
person)  is  studied, as  a  whole.     Thus,  the  assumptions,  rationale. 
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operating  procediares,  successes,  failures  and  future  plans 
of  the  program*  or  the  person  are  explored  and  coinpiled  to 
create  uiiderstanding  of  that  segment  of  the  advising  service. 
A  variant  of  this  approach  is  the  goal -free  concept  of 
evaluation  pij<^ppsed  by  Scriven  (1974)  .     The  central  theme  of 
this  approach  is  the  examination  of  the  program  or  project 
irrespective  of  goals.     In  other  words,  the  intent  is  to 
discover  and  evaluate  actual  effects  without  regard  to  what 
the  effects  are  supposed* to  be.     Scriven  has  argued  that  if 
the  main  objective  of  evaluation  is  to  assess  the  worth  of 
outcomes,' why  make  distinct ions  between  those  that  were 
intended  and  those  that  were  not?    Applied  to  advising,  this 
procedure  would  seek  to  determine  all  the  effects  that  result 
from  the  interaction,  or  lack  of  it,  between  advisor  and 
advisee.  , 

EFFECTS  OF  ADVISOR  ASSESSMENT 

Systematic  use  of  some  form  of  advisor  assessment 
yields  positive  effects  for  the  entire  program.     First,  the 
process  clarifies  for  all  concerned  the  scope  of  the  advisor's 
duties  and  responsibiMties .     Thus,  performance  expectations 
of  the  advisor  by  advisees  or  the  advising  manager  are 
available  to  the  advisor  for  examination.     The  feedback 
available  from  the  process  may  be  used  by  the  advisor  and  the 
advising  manager  to  refine  performance  strategies  and  modify 
divergent  expectations . ■ 

A  second  outcome  is  that  the  advisor-manager 
relationship  is  clarified  and  reinforced.    The  combination 
of  evaluation/supervision  are  compatible  processes  that 
operate  in  the  interests  of  the  advisor  and  the  advisee. 
Since  the  advisor  and  the  manager  are  partners  working  to 
improve  advising,  procedures  that  generate  valid  performance 
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data  are  helpful.    As  advisor  and  advising  manage    plan  the 
program  to  gather  data,  discuss  and  interpret  the  results, 
and  explore  the  possibilities  for  change  in  advisor  t  uhavior, 
the  emphasis  is  on  the  collaborative  aspects  of  their  rela- 
tionship.    The  "referee"  approach  to  supervision,  disliked -by 
manager  and  advisor  alike,  are  minimized  or  avoided. 

Indeed  the  emphasis  of  assessment  is  an  improvement 
rather  than  criticism.     Data  is  obtained  not  just  to  label 
the  incompetent  but  to  identify  aspects  of  advising  already 
strong  as  well  as  indications  of  where  and  how  advising  may 
be  improved.    A  related  value  of  assessment  procedures  is 
that  documentation  is  achieved.    Repeated  data -gathering 
permits  the  identification  of  changes  in  the  relationship 
between  advisor  and  advisees.     Thus,   the  advisor  whose  per- 
formance is  improving,  the  persons  already  performing 
competently,  and  the  person  whose  advising  contribution  is 
inadequate  or  deteriorating. all  may  be  identified. 

Through  the  use  of  assessment  procedures  the  advising 
manager  may  achieve  the  major  impact  of  assessment,  that  is, 
to  meet  the  advising  needs  of  students.     By  gathering  data 
about  the  process  of  advising  from  the  major  participants, 
the  advisor  and  advisees,  the  advising- manager  may  provide 
the  careful  administrative  and  supervisory  assistance  to 
making  advising  the  productive  enterprise  it  was  meant  to  be. 

USES  OF  ASSESSMENT  DATA 

Information  gathered  at  the  beginning  of  the  academic 
year  may  be  used  by  advisor  and  advisees  in  discussing  and 
formulating  conditions  of  the  advising  contract.     In  this 
instance  the  assessment  form  is  one  means  of  gathering 
advisees  expectations  of  advisors  and  advising  that  may  be 
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used  as  an  integral  part  of  programs  designed  to  improve 
advisor  effectiveness,  in  short,  personal  and  professional 
development  of  the  advisor. 

Finally,  administration  of  an  assessment  instrument' 
may  be  used  to  estabri'sh  the  effects  on  a  dependent  variable, 
advisee  reports,  or  some  other  programmatic  change  or  inter- 
vention.    If,  for  example,  the  advisor  changed  from  individual 
to  group  sessions  with  advisees,  reports  from  advisees 
gathered  before  and  after  the  program  change  serve  as  a  depen- 
dent variable  and  a  measure  of  the  effects  of  the  change. 

SUMMATIVE  EVALUATION 

Another  aspect  of  advisor  assessment  occurs  when 
the  advising  manager  is  requested  to  provide  evaluative  or 
comparative  data  about  advisors.     The  advising  manager  can 
set  the  stage  for  summative  evaluation  with  advisors  during 
the  discussion  of  the  advising  contract,  usually  by-  mentior- 
ing  that  summative  evaluation  is  a  fact  of  life  in  education 
today.     One  may  expect  that  requests  for  information  about 
advisors  may  come  from  the  Dean,  the  Department,  or  members 
of  a  tenure  committee.     The  manager  will  usually  not  refuse 
such  requests,  the  manager  may  do  so  on  the  grounds  that  the 
advisor  has  refused  to  participate  in  the  process,  and  may 
refer  the  requestor  to  the  advisor.     In  other  words,  if  the 
advisor  wishes  to  not  participate  in  an  evaluation  when  the 
advisor  must  assume  total  responsibility  for  that  choice. 

The  criteria  for  summative  evaluation  may  include 
the  following  requirements  of  an  adequate  advisor: 

1.  Availability  to  students,  judged  by  office  hours 
(posted)  and  comments  of  students  to  the  manager 
(which  may  be  checked  with  a  telephone  call,  so 
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that  spurious  comments  are  not  allowed) .  Three 
checks  for  office  hours  usually  are  sufficient; 
every  advisor  must  give  an  office  telephone  number 
or  a  number  for  office  secretaries  to  advisees. 

2.  Mastery  of  information:     advisors  are  expected  to 
know  the  content  of  the  advising  handbook  and  the 
content  of  the  "events  memos"  distributed  by  the 
manager.     Calls  to  the  coordinator's  office  to  get 
information  are  viewed  positively  and  encouraged; 
student  complaints  about  advisors  who  do  not  know 
advising  information  are  treated  seriously  and 
count  adversely  when  verified. 

3.  Attendance  at  workshops  and  availability  at  key 
times:  there  are  a  certain  number  of  required  meet- 
ings each  year:     failure  to  attend  or  notify  the 
manager  in  advance  is  weighed  heavily  against  the 
advisor.     Arranging  i^or  a  substitute  is  allowed. 

4.  Cooperation  on  special  cases:     advisors  are  expected 
to  refer  special  problems  and  to  collaborate  in 
discussing  solutions.     Cooperation  is  defined  in 
terms  of  initiation  with  the  manager^'s  office  and 

f ol low -  through . 

Advisors  failing  in  any  instance  on  1,  2  or  4  are 
judged  to  be  inadequate.    Advisors  may  be  allowed  one  mis-step 
on  3,  however,  a  second  unexcused  absence  usually  means  an 
inadequate  rating.    An  adequate  rating  for  advisors  may  mean: 

•  a  recommendation  for  tenure 

•  a  "standard  raise"  if  these  are  given 

•  acceptance  if  they  are  nominated  as  advisors  in 
the  future 

•  no  negative  comments  to  the  Dean  or  Department  Head 
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Failure  to  achieve  ade.quate  status  means  that  none 
of  the  above  will  be  extended,  and  that  negative  comments  on 
specific  shoTtcomings  will  be  communicated  to  the  manager's 
supervisor. 

Superior  rating  is  achieved  when: 

1.  All  of  the  above  are  in  good  order,  and 

2.  The  advisor  goes  above  and"  beyond  the  call  of  duty, 
which  means: 

a.  giving  advisees  full  support  with  the  bureau- 
cracy as  evidenced  by  petitions  or  academic 
actions  at  end  of  term. 

b.  taking  initiative  with  advisees:     calling  them 
on  the  phone,  helping  out  with  hospitilixation, 
absences  from  classes,  etc. 

c.  taking  the  initiative  with  manager's  office: 
calling  about  special  cases,  making  construc- 
tive suggestions,  being  "on  top  of  the 
situation"  when  inquiries  are  made  and  refer- 
ring students  promptly. 

d.  being  sensitive  to  advisee  needs  beyond 
academics . 

Performance  in  this  general  area  is  based  on  simple 
observation  of  the  advising  system:     usually  there  is  sufficient 
interaction  between  students,  the  manager  and  advisors  to  make 
it  relatively  easy  for  the  manager  to  judge  superior  performance. 

A  superior  rating  means: 

recommendation  for  merit  raises  (all  equal) 

•  enthusiastic  and  strong  support  for  tenure 

•  requests  for  further  service  as  an  advisor 

•  praise  to  Dean  and  Director  at  any  opportunity 

•  praise  to  peers 

l6o 
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During  the  contract  setting  between  the  manager  and  , 
each  advisor  the  manager  should  indicate  that  a  notebook  is  ' 
kept  in  which  notes  relative  to  the  evaluative  criteria  are 
maintained.    The  notebook  is  the  property  of ^ the  manager  and 
.no  unverified  complaints  are  recorded.     When  an  advisor 
approaches  the  "inadequate"^  stage,  he  may  expect  a  letter  or 
a  phone  call  from  the  manager.     Hearing  nothing  means  adequacy. 

When  summative  evaluation  is  requested  of  the  manager 
th^' standards  mentioned  above  are  provided..    Advisors  may  Jbe 
notified  that  the  manager  has  asked  to  give  an  evaluation, 
and  may  be  invited  to  discUiis  the  evaluation  if  they  are 
interested.     If  the  manager  has  doubts  about  an  advisor,  the 
manager  may: 

•  seek  clarification  by  talking  with  the  advisor  or 
with  advisees,  or 

•  refuse  to  give  an  evaluation  on  the  grounds  that 
the  manager  has  insufficient  information,  or 

•  give  ^n  evaluation  based  only  on  what  is  known, 
emphasizing  that  this  is  not  the  standard  procedure 
and  must  be  accepted  as  a  partial  measure. 

ORGANIZING  SUMMATIVE  EVALUATION 

It  is  important  to  set  clear  standards  in  advance, 
to  get  agreement  or  understanding  of  the  standards,  and  to 
define  the  standards  in  ^uch  a  way  that  perform^ce  can  be 
measured,  usually  in  terms  o'f  some  obvious  behavior.  For 
instance,  advis^-ng'  knowledge  is  judged  j.n  terms  of  knowing 
(i.e.,  being  able  to  tell  students)  specified  material. 
Judgments  by  the  manager  are  only  used  to  place  advisors  into 
the  superior  category,  so  that  no  advisor  will  be  singularly 
effected  by  these  subjective  impressions,  since  the  manager 
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could  misjudge  advisors  in  some  cases.     It  is  preferable  to 
have' every  advisor  receive  a  summative  evaluation  since  this 
decreases  feelings  by  faculty  of  favoritism  or  discrimination 

by  the  manager. 

In  carrying  out  an  evaluation  many  questions  are 
asked.     Initial  questions  are  designed  to  establish  adequacy 
first  of  all  with  subsequent  questions  designed  to  provide 
supplementary  information  to  establish  the  superior  rating. 
The  manager  may  choose  to  use  an  absolute  cutoff  of  points 
for  an  adequacy  rating  and  to  curve  total  points  for  the 
.superior  rating.     In  other  words,  summative  evaluation  should 
be  designed  to  establish  a  minimum  competency  of  knowledge 
and  service  that  all  advisors  are  required  to  meet.  In 
addition,  the  evaluation  may  be  designed  so  that  a  predictable 
proportion  of  all  advisors  will  be  granted  a  superior  rating 
for  their  advis'ing  service. 

One  consequence  of  summative  evaluation  as  we 
describe  it  is  that  it  builds  accountability  for  the  advisor 
and  the  advising  service.     Not  only  do  advisors  know  what  is 
expected  of  them,  they  know  how  they  will  be  evaluated,  the 
substance  of  their  own  evaluation  and  which  members  of  their 
advisor  group  received  gold  stars.     The  fact  that  these 
evaluations  find  their  way  into  the  mainstream  of  department 
or  college  business,  or  across  the  Dean's  desk,  will  not  long 
go  unnoticed.     We  mentioned  earlier  that  advisors  have  three 
choices  when  faced  with  evidence  of  poor  performance  in 
advising  duties.     First,  advisors  may  disregard,  downplay  or 
pooh-pooh  the  source,  second,  they  may  admit  the  validity  of 
the  data  and  accept  the  label  of  ineffective  advisor  or  third, 
they  may  a-^tempt  to  improve  performance  and  thereby  change 
the  nature  Vf  the  evidence  about  their  advising  effectiveness. 
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Within  the  context  of  summative  evaluation  activities 
described  here  we  anticipate  that  the  first  .two  options  may  be 
less  desirable  to  faculty  and  that  most  advisors  will  find  the 
motivation  to  improve  both  their  advising  service  and  the  out-  . 
comes  which  result  from  these  efforts. 

SOME  PROBLEMS  OF  ASSESSMENT 

One  major  difficulty  is  that  the  entity  to  be 
measured  is,  to  say  the  least,  not  easily  quantified.  Per- 
haps one  could  go  further  to  say  that  even  common  agreement 
as  to  definitions  of  the  process  of  advising,  the  product  of 
advising  or  who;  ultimately,  should  be  accountable  is  not 
that  widespread.     At  this  stage  to  be  definitive  rather  than 
suggestive  regarding  cause  and  effective  relationships  in 
advising  is  to  court  disaster. 

Whether  drawing  on  data  generated  by  advisees,  self- 
reports  of  advisors,  advisor  colleagues,  the  advising  coordi- 
nator or  on  data  drawn  from  other  aspects  of  the  institution, 
evaluative  judgments  cannot  escape  the  twin  perils  of  subjec- 
tivity and  continuation  of  value.     All  data  must  either 
originate  with  persons  and  thus  be  subject  to  their  biases 
or  be  summarized  and  interpreted  by  those  who  espouse  certain 
categories  of  value  and,  therefore,  importance.     This  truism 
is  not  to  suggest  that  assessment  should  not  be  attempted, 
rather  to  assure  the  reader  that  most  (probably  should  say 
all)  attempts  at  assessment  will  be  met  and  accompanied  by 
dissenting  voices  questioning  any  and  all  aspects  of  the 
a s s  e s  smen  t  p  roc  es  s ♦ 

Another  issue  in  assessment  is  common  to  attempts 
to  "evaluate  faculty  and  their  services.     The  dilemma  is 
whether  standards  for  evaluation  should  be  agreed  upon  in 
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advance  (criteTion-Teferenced) ,  or  norm-refeTenced,  that  is, 
based  on  a  faculty  membel-'s  relative  standing  among  pee,rs.  In 
our  discussion  of  summative  evaluation  the  standards  discussed 
for  adequate  performance  were  criterion-based  while  the 
approach  used  to  Identify  superior  performance  were  norm- 
referenced/   We  expfett  that  given  the  variety  found  in  higher 
education  a  case  may  be  made  for  using  both  approaches.  Norm- 
referencing,  or  how  persons  distribute  themselves  over  a 
given  trait,  may  be  used  when  excellence,  or  lack"  of  it,  is  to 
be  a  major  assessment  task.     On  the  other  hand,  criterion- 
referencing,  or  the  absolute  mastery  of  a  given  task,  may  be 
appropriate  for  those  aspects  of  advising  when  competence  is 
not  only  desirable  but  necessary.     Be  assured,  however,  that 
regardless  of  which  you  choose  some  will  think  your  decision 
fallacious . 

A  final  problem  about  assessment  that  plagues  the 
advising  coordinator  is  the  cost  of  evaluation.     There  are 
costs  in  terms  of  actual  dollars,  time  and  personnel  needed 
to  carry  out  even  the  'simplest  of  assessments.     The  dictum 
"you  get  what  you  pay  for"  may  have  been  uttered  by  some 
administrator  beleaguered  by  the  consequences  of  some  inex- 
pensive, but  ineffectual,  assessment  program.     Assessment  ; 
funding  should  have  a  place  in  your  budget  in  the  same  manner 
as  you  allocate  funds  for  any  other  substantive  part  of  the 
program.     By  treating  evaluation  as  an  important  part  of  the 
program  your  attempts  to  justify,  design  and  use  assessment 
procedures  will  merit  serious  consideration  from  those  with 
whom  you  work. 
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THE  PROCESS  OF  CAUSAL  ATTRIBUTION 

One  assumption  behind  most  efforts  at  assessment 
or  evaluation  is  that  discrepancies  betv/een  program  objectives 
and' program  assessments  are  amenable  to  influence  and  change. 
One  process  that  makes  this  assumption  difficult  to  master 
comes  from  attribution  theory.    Attribution  theory  is  a  theory 
about  how  people  make  causal  explanations  about  how  they 
answer  questions  beginning  with  "why?"    It  deals  with  the 
information  they  use  in  making  causal  inferences  and  with 
what  they  do  with  this  information  to  answer  causal  questions 

(Kelly,  1973). 

Applied  to  advising  and  advisors  the  theory  may  be 
helpful  in  understanding  how  to  use  or  design  certain  aspects 
of  appraisal  systems.     Specif ically^^-^tribution  comes  into 
play  when  persons  respond  to  questitons/such  as  "why  do  some 
advising  procedures  work?"  or  "why  j^some  advisors  receive 
low  ratings  from  advisees?"  or  "why  "^So  some  advisees  not  seek 
out  their  advisors?'*    If  we  asked  these  questions  we  might 
expect  the  causal  attributions,  the  reasons  why  this  behavior 
occurred,  to  be  assigned  to  one  or  more  of  three  factors, 
the  advisor,  the  advisee  or"  conditions  external  to  the  advisor- 
advisee  dyad.     The  manner  in  which  these , attributions  are 
assigned  has  meaning  for  your  work. 

Kelly  suggests  that  a  person  ordinarily  takes  actions 
appropriate  to  the  meaning  his  causal  interpretation  gives  to- 
his  own  or  others'  behavior.     In  other  words,  the  causal 
attribution  identifies  the  causes  of  certain  effects  and  forms 
the  basis  for  decisions  about  how  to  act  in  order  to  bring 
about  the  continuance  or  discontinuance /of  those  consequences. 
>In  the  case  of  faculty  advisors  we  might  expect  that  they  will 
consider  recommendations  for  change  in  thenar  behavior  only  if 
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they  perceive  that  their  behavior,  in  fact,  was  a  causal 
agent  in  producing  the  undesirable  consequence. 

In  order  for  you  to  bring  about  change  in  advising 
practices  or  in  the  advising  system  you  may  have  to  determine 
how  advisors,  or  advisees,  explain  why  certain  outcomes,  occur. 
In  some  cases  one  may  have  to  devise  procedures  that  facilitate 
tlie  discovery  or  alteration  of  one's  attribution.  Since 
awareness  precedes  change  some  of  your  efforts  as  advising 
coordinator  may  involve  deliberate  attempts  to  deal  with  each 
in  that  order. 

COljCLUSIONS 

It  should  be  clear  to  the  reader  at  this  point • that 
no  one  approach  to  assessment  is  infallible.     The  objective  of 
assessment,  advisors  and  their  work,  is  complex,  hard  to 
define  and  constantly  changing.     Diversity  in  assessment  is 
essential,  for  only  by  using  several  approaches  may  one  approx- 
imate the  actual  form  of  advising  development  at  any  one  point 
in  time.    Attempts  to  treat  assessment  data  as  fixed  measures, 
therefore,  should  be  short-lived.     Like  any  organic  system, 
the  ebb  and  flow  of  advising  will  constantly  change  shape 
and  direction.     The  coordinator  turned  evaluator  must  be  at 
least  as  flexible  and  persistent. 

Argyris   (1970)  offers  a  conception  of  the  consul- 
tant's function  in  terms  of  three  primary  tasks:  generating 
valid  and  useful  information  to  deal  with  the  problem  in 
question;  helping  to  bring  about  free  and  informed  choice  by 
all  clients;  and  achieving  internal  commitment  on  the  part  of 
the  clients  to  the  choices  made. 

Applied  to  evaluation  in  advising  these  ideas 
suggest  that  in  both  formative  and  summative  evaluation 
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efforts,  the  tas'k  of  the  evaluator  is  to  provide  opportunities 
for  others  to  obtain  information,  to  make  choice-s  and  to  act 
on  those  choices.    WhJ.ther  the  client  is  the  faculty  advisor 
and  the  process  formatiive  assessment  or  a  college  official 
requesting  summative  evaluation  about  advisors  the  task  is 
the  same.     Your  job  is  to  help  them,  the  client  in  evaluation, 
to  learn,  to  decide  and  to  act  in  concert  with  their  objectives 
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Chapter  7 
A  Management 
Information  System 


QUESTIONS; 

l|      WHAT  KINDS  OF  INFORMATION  ARE  NECESSARY? 
l|      HOW  SHOULD  THE  INFORMATION  BE  COLLECTED?' 

V  FOR  WHAT  PURPOSE  SHOULD  THE  INFORMATION  BE 

GATHERED? 

V  HOW  MIGHT  THE  INFORMATION-GATHERING  SYSTEM 

BE  ORGANIZED? 
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The  managers  of  most  systems  are  soraewhat  idealistic. 
Most  hold  to  the  notion  that  making  decisions,  managing  and 
evaluating  the  system  will  be  improved  with  the  acquisition  of 
a  comprehensive  informational  system.     In  your  role  as  direc- 
tor or  manager  of  advising  you  may  fall  prey  to  similar  senti- 
ments about  the  need  and  its  possible  solution. 

As  manager  of  a  faculty- advising  program  you  must 
decide  what  type  of  information  about  the  advising  program  is 
essential  to  manage  or  direct  the  program.    Although  informa- 
tion may  be  gathered  about  a-  variety  of  topics  you  may  choose 
to  gather  data  that  answers  the  serial  question  "Who  does  what 
to  whom,  when,  and  with  what  results?"    Information  gathering 
may  be  divided  into  four  categories  that  represent  attempts 
to  assess  the  advising  system's  effort,  output,  relevancy, 
and  efficiency. 

First,  one  may  assess  the  degree  of  effort  expended 
by  the  system  of  advisors  or,   in  other  words,  how  many 
advisees  are  seen.     This  form  of  information  gathering  focuses 
on  input  to  the  system.     How  many  advisees  are  seen,  what  are 
their  characteristics,  what  problems  do  they  present,  when 
are  they  seen,  and  who  sees  whom,  are  examples  of  data  that 
may  be  obtained. 

In  this  case  data  gathering  is  designed  to  provide 
additional  information  about  the  characteristics  of  the  advisees 
or  the  advisors,  about  what  types  of  questions  or  concerns  are 
brought  to  advisors  for  their  assistance,  or  what  is  the  pattern 
of  use  of  advisors  during  a  specified  time  period.     The  data 
may  be  used  to  describe  who  uses  advising,  what  they  use 
advising  for,  and  what  time  periods  are  busiest  for  advisors. 
With  such  in£iirmation  you  are  able  to  describe  the  chief 
players  in  the  arising  system  and  give  some  indications  of 
what  game(s)  is  beV-ng  played. 
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Potential  uses  of  such  information  might  include 
end  of  term  or  year  reports  to  advisors,  department  heads, 
senior  administrators  or  your  own  supervisor.     The  information 
may  also  lend  itself  to  articles,  newspieces  or  reports  in  the 
local  media  where  one  objective  may  be  to  inform  the  general 
college  community  of  what  issues  or  problems  are  being  brought 
to  advisors  by  students.     Data  about  patterns  of  use  during 
the  term  may  be  helpful  to  you  in  planning  for  advising  services 
or  useful  in  programs  of  advisor  orientation.  Information 
gleaned  about  the  characteristics  of  students  who  use  advisors 
or  of  the  advisors  who  are  most  frequently  seen  by  students 
may  provide  significant  clues  about  elements  in  the  population 
of  students  that  require  additional  assistance.     In  addition, 
an  analysis  of  advisor  characteristics  may  help  identify  those 
advisor  behaviors,  advising  styles  or  advising  procedures  that 
are  perceived  by  students  as  being  more  helpful  or  receptive 
to  those  students'  needs. 

A  second  form^of  assessment  concerns  measurement 
of  the  output  of  the- system,  or  what  are  the  results  or  effects 
of  advising?    What  do  advisees  or  advisors  report  as  outcomes? 
Are  advisees  able  to  make  choices,  are  participants  satisfied 
with  the  results,  does  advisor-advisee  contact  lead  to  more 
frequent  interaction  in  other  settings?    These  and  other 
questions  are  some  of  the  matters  that  may  be  investigated  when 
focusing  on  the  output  of  the  advising  system. 

Efforts  to  assess  outputs  of  the  advising  system 
provide  information  that  is  of  interest  to  many  persons.  The 
information  answers  the  "So  what?"  questions  about  advising. 
With  these  data  you  are  able  to  describe  how  advisees  or 
advisors  evaluate  advising,  whether  they  think  advising  was 
productive  or  helpful  or,  whether  they  were  satisfied  with 
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advising.     In  addition,  you  may  be  able  to  describe  associa- 
ted events  that  appear  to  be  linked  to  advising.     For  example, 
advisees  who  frequently  consulted  their  advisors  may  have 
fewer  problems  with  registration,  know  more  about  the  school, 
receive  higher  grades  or  perforin  differently  on  other  variables 
than  advisees  who  underused  the  advising  system. 

These  data  are.  the  chief  form  of  feedback  to  the 
advisors  about  the  consequences  of  their  work  as  advisors.  Be- 
yond the  level  of  the  individual  advisor's  assessment  of 
whether  or  not  a  particular  advising  session  was  useful  or  pro- 
ductive, these  data  indicate  to  advisors  the  effects  of  advising 
in  the  general  context  of  a  college  education.  Administrators 
and  supervisors,  too,  will  be  interested  in  learning  how  advis- 
ing may  be  said  to  assist  students  or  aid  the  general  educa- 
tional mission  of  the  institution.     As  you  are  well  aware,  any 
responses  to  these  kinds  of  questions  about  advising  impact 
have  significant  influence  when  budget  time  rolls  around. 

The  third  kind  of  assessment  data  are  those  concerned 
with  system  adequacy,  in  other  words,  a  comparison  of  system 
output  to  the  needs  of  the  population  for  whom  the  system 
exists.     Here,  one  is  interested  in  whether  the  accomplish- 
ments of  the  advising  system  may  be  providing  helpful  assistance 
for  learning  about  decision-making  but  neglecting  to  supply 
students  with  information  that  could  be  used  in  reaching 
decisions.     Data  obtained  from  this  form  of  evaluation  are  use- 
ful in  determining  whether  the  general  goals  or  major  objectives 
of  the  advising  system  need  to  be  changed.     The  ultimate 
objective  of  any  helping  system  is  the  provision  of.  help  where 
Kelp  is  required.    As  you -evaluate  your  own  system' you  may 
wish  to  gather  information  pertaining  to  the  adequacy  of  the 
program  in  meeting  this  objective. 
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For  example,  a  needs  assessment  of  students  may 
indicate  great  interest  and  concern  about  career  and  life 
planning.     On  the  other  hand,  a  check  of  topics  generally  dis- 
cussed during  advising  sessions  may  indicate  much  of  the  time 
spent  on  registration,  changing  courses  cr  completing  course 
requirements.    With  these  data  in  hand  your  advisors  and 
yourself  are  now  in  the  position  of  being  able  to  explore 
the  extent  to  which  advisors  may  provide,  and  students  will 
accept,  advising  assistance  designed  to  address  career  planning 
concerns . 

Finally,  the  fourth  type  of  evaluative  data  for  an 
advising  system  concerns  system  efficiency  or,  comparing  the 
outputs  or  consequences  of  advising  to  the  inputs,  the  needs 
and  questions  of  advisees  before  they  consult  advisors.  Here, 
the  manager  is  concerned  with  whether  the  outputs  or  results 
of  the  advising  system  satisfy,  answer,  or  otherwise  deal  with 
advisee  requests  or  needs  presented  upon  entrance  to  the  advis- 
ing system.     In  other  words,  you  are  comparing  before-after 
measures  to  determine  how  well  the  advising  system  solved  or 
assisted  with  questions  and  problems  presented  to  advisors. 
For  instance,  if  advisees  requested  assistance  with  selection 
of  courses  one  would  gather  data  about  the  appropriateness, 
timeliness  or  helpfulness  of  advisor  service  designed  to  help 
meet  the  need.     Analysis  of  the  data  obtained  is  useful  in 
determining  what  parts  of  the  advising  service  require  adjust- 
ment or  change. 

One  measure  that  might  be  used  to  •  det^iiiine  the 
efficiency  of  the  advising  system  is  the  extent  to  which 
students  go  to  other  help-givers  for  assistance  after  having 
seen  an  advisor.     Although  it  is  acknowledged  that  some  con- 
tacts with  advisors  are  best  viewed  as  steps  in  a  referral 
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process,  where  the  advisor  helps  the  advisee  to  determine 
the  best  source  of  help  available,  this  interpretation  may 
be  overused.     In  other  words,  advisors  may  be  referring  students 
elsewhere  for  assistance  when  the  advising  contact  may  be  the 
optimum  setting  for  resolution  of  the  problem.    Data- gathering 
procedures  that  identify  what  problems  are  brought  to  advisors, 
where  the  advisor  "stands"  in  a  student's  chain  of  help-seel^- 
ing  attempts,  and  where  in  the  chain  the  problem  is  finall) 
resolved  may  indicate  the  help- giving  efficiency  of  the  advisiiig 
program. 

HOW  TO  PROCEED? 

As  this  presentation  suggests  there  are  numerous 
types,  Icinds  and  variations  of  data  about  advisees,  advisors, 
or  the  advising  system  that  may  be  collected.     Before  plunging 
ahead  with  data  collection  you  should  consider  two  questions. 
First,  what  kinds  of  data  might  realistically  be  useful  to  you 
or  your  advisors,  and  if  available,  what  implications  would 
these  data  have  for  advising  procedure  or  policy? 

WHAT  INFORMATION  IS  NEEDED? 

In  regard  to  the  first  question  one  may  begin  by 
literally  constructing  the  types  of  data  tables  and  reports  to 
be  generated  from  the  data.     This  approach  forces  one  to 
consider  the  end  product  of  data-gathering  and  is  helpful  in 
identifying  the  types  of  data  that  will  or  will  not  contribute 
to  your  objectives.    Another  value  of  creating  "moclc"  tables 
and  reports  is  that  one  discovers  the  most  appropriate  format 
for  collecting  and  analyzing  data.     A  related  value  of 
creating  data  tables  is  that  you  have  examples  to  use  in 
checking  your  assumptions  about  what  kinds  of  data  presenta- 
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tion  would  be  Informative  and  useful  to  others. 

As  you  differentiate  between  the  reports  or  tables 
you  need  also  reach  decisions  about  the  need  for  data  reported 
on  advisees,  on  advisors,  or  on  fiscal  or  other  matters  per- 
taining to  the  advising  system.     Consideration  of  the  need 
for  an  information  system  that  will  facilitate  the  creation  of 
reports  may  be  aided  by  an  exploration  of  selected  areas  of 
concerns.     They  include  questions  about  the  frequency  and 
make-up  of  reports,  what  data  will  be  collected,  how  will  data 
be  gathered  and  how  will  the  reports  be  used. 

FREQUENCY  OF  REPORTS 

Important  questions  are  one,  to  whom  are  the  reports 
directed  and,  two  how  frequently  are  the  reports  to  be  produced? 
Are  reports  to  be  generated  monthly  for  distribution  to  advisors, 
is  there  to  be  a  semi-annual  report  to  your  supervisor,  or  is 
there  need  for  an  annual  report  to  someone  external  to  the 
college? 

A  very  clear  understanding  of  exact  numbers  of 
reports  and  the  frequency  of  their  generation  is  basic.  Equi- 
vocation at  this  stage  of  planning  is  likely  to  be  associated 
later  with  added  difficulties  and  misunderstandings.  If 
decisions  cannot  be  made  relative  to  the  number  and  the  frequency 
of  publication  of  reports  we  think  it  may  be  symptomatic  of  the 
need  for  either  more  information  about  the  need  or  for  review 
of  the  objectives  for  proposing  a  manage^n^l^  information  system. 

K^E-UP  OF  REPORTS  \ 

Continuing  efforts  to  consWuct  \odel  reports  suggest 
the  following 'criteria .     Is  the  f ormat Vimpie?     Is  is  clear 
what  the  report  is  trying  to  present?    Is  the  report  correctly 
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titled?    Accurately  labeled?    Easy  to  follow  (read)?    If  the 
report  is  to  be  used  it. must  be  useable.    The  time  that  is 
invested  in  report  construction  and  the  review  of  model  reports 
is  time  well  spent. 

One  may  wish  to  consult  with  prospective  users  of  the 
proposed  reports  to  determine  how  they  envision  a  readable, 
useful  document.    An  added  benefit  of  such  activity  beyond  the 
assistance  gained  in  creating  the  report  format  is  the  early 
involvement  and  investment  of  those  for  whom  the  report  is  being 
created.    Adjustments  in  report  format  made  as  a  result  of  this 
prior  consultation  demonstrates  to  report  to  recipeints  that 
their  interests,  and  input,  were  not  ignored. 

CRITERIA,  PGR  DATA  COLLECTION 

Among  the  questions  to  be  answered  are  one,  how 
frequently  should  data  be  collected  and,  two,  what  is  the 
density  of  data  collection?    The  first  question  pertains  to 
whether  data  should  be  gathered  continuously  or  on  sottiS  periodic 
or  fixed  basis  during  a  term  or  school  year.    Eor  instance, 
should  data  be  collected  throughout  the  term  or  is  it  advisable 
to  gather  information  at  specified  times,  say,  prior  to  ^ 
registration  or  during  an  add- drop  period?    One  may  conclude 
that  certain  information  be  collected  centinuq^sly  while  other 
information  is  only  collected  at  specified  times  during  the 
academic  year. 

The  second  question  has  to  do  with  determining  the 
proportion  of  total  respondents  available  that  are  to  be  included 
in  the  data  collection.     This  becomes  a  question  about  sampling. 
Do  you  want  to  gather  data  from  the  entire  population  of  poten- 
tial respondents  or  is  a  sample  from  that  population  sufficient? 
If  a  sample  is  called  for,  what  criteria  should  be  used?  Should 
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the  sample  be  based  on  a  specified  pToportion  of  the  popula- 
tion, some  element  of  usage,  say,  every  third  person  who  visits 
an  advisor,  or  on  some  time  or  date  factor  such  as  students 
who  contact  advisors  the  week  following  mid- term  examinations? 

METHOD  OF  COLLECTING  DATA 

Assuming  that  one  has-  a  clear  understanding  of  the 
\  usefulness  of  the  data  leads  to  another  vital  question.  How 
\reasonable  is  it  to  expect  that  such  data  can  and  will  be  col- 
Vected?    Reality  resting  is  crucial  here  for  one  should  hold 
few  misperceptions  about  how  and  by  whom  the  data  will  be 
reported  and  collected. 

\  Will  students  provide  information  as  expected?  Do 

advisors  have  time  or  will  they  agree  to  provide  information 
about  advisi^     -.ontacts?    Are  there  other  resources  available 
to  faculty  ^advisors,  secretarial  staff,  department  offices, 
student  assistants,  etc.,  that  may  be  used  by  faculty  to  pro- 
vide\  some  of  that  data  that  is  requested  of  them?  Since 
persons  who  generate  or  record  information  are  such  a  vital 
link  in  the  entire  process  of  information  gathering  the  project 
design  must  assure  that  they  are  or  can  be  available  to  parti- 
cipate in  the  process. 

/■ 

EASING  THE  BURDEN  FOR  DATA  PROVIDERS  / 

In  drawing  up  final -form  instruments  one  should  check 
to  see  that  natural  language,   terms  that  are  clear  and  in  usage 
by  data  providers,  is  used  on  the  forms.    Additionally,  one  may 
review  the  use  of  codes  or  checkoffs  on  the  form  and,  if  used, 
assure  that  codes  are  found  on  both  sides  of  the  form.  The 
caveat  here  is  that  the  simpler  the  task  of  providing  informa- 
tion, the  more  likely  it  is  that  information  will  be  provided. 
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Finally,  don't  request  inf ormation  when  the  need 
for  that  information  or  its  possible  us«  are  unknown.  There 
are  a  few  things  that  antagonize  persons  more  than  discovering 
that  information  they  have  provided  has  been  disregarded  or 
ignored.     The  burden  will  be  on  you  to  demonstrate  that  the  / 
information  you  ask  to  have  provided  is  necessary  and  will  be', 
used  to  the  advantage  of  the  advising  service. 


BORROWING  FORMS  AND  PROCEDURES  FROM  QTHERS 

In  the  press  of  all  the  things  you  must  do  you  may 
be  tempted  to  adopt  procedures  and  formats  from  others  rather 
than  generate  them  yourself.     The  logic  is  enticing.  After 
all,  this  other  college  is  similar  to  your  own,  has  an  advising 
system  much  like  your  system  and  uses  an  information-generating 
system  for  the  sanie  reasons  that  you  have  advanced.     Does  it 
not  follow,  then,  that  you  might  easily  adopt  their  system 
for  your  use?    The  clincher,  in  many  cases,  is  that  because 
it  would  be  so  easy  to  adopt  another's  system  it  would  also 
permit  the  installation  of  some  system  before  school  begins 
next  term  or  next  year.     Borrower  beware,  for  expediency  does 
have  its  costs. 

Since  the  existing  model  of  information  gathering, 
be  it  a  commercial  vendor- supplied  system  or  one  developed  by 
another  institution,  was  not  developed  with  your  specific 
needs  in  mind  it  is  unlikely  that  it  will  completely  match 
your  requirements.     Furthermore,  the  relative  ease  with  which 
a  borrowed  system  may  be  used  make  it  unlikely  that  you  or 
others  will  raise  and  face  some  of  the  hard  questions  that 
should  be  answered  prior  to  the  installation,  of  any  information 
system.     For  instance,  the  question  about  the  needs  or  require- 
ments of  potential  users  of  reports  may  be  ignored.     One  could 
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adopt  a  system  only  to  .find  later  that  it  either  duplicates 
efforts  currently  in  existence  or  that  it  generates  information 
for  which  there  is  no  consumer. 

STEPS  -IN  DEVELQPIHG  A  SYSTEM 

Schroeder  (1977)  ,  in  "writing  about  the  design  of 
management  systems  fox  colleges,  presents  a  life  cycle  or  series 
of  phases  that  systems  go  through  from  initial  conception 
through  development  and  operation.     On  the  assumption  that  some 
of  these  same  phases  might  be  applicable  to  your  consideration 
of  a  management  information  system  we  have  borrowed  the  concepts 
and  applied  them  to  the  creation  of  a  management  information 
system  for  advising.     The  phases  are  as  follows: 

1.  Develop  a  Project  Plan.     In  this  phase  one  would 
specify  the  objectives  and  note  the  assumption  impli- 
cit in  the  plan.     Here,  also,  one  would  identify  the 
types  of  alternative  information- gathering  proposals 
to  be  studied,  the  tentative  time  schedule  to  be 
followed  and  the  resources  required  to  complete 

this  phase.     In-  addition,  one  would  spe-ify  the  per- 
sons responsible  for  completing  activities  in  this 
phase  and  for  carrying  out' the  subsequent  phases. 

2.  Study  tHe  Present  Information  System.^    One  would 
attempt  to  determine  what  information  is  presently 
being  generated  by  the  advisors  or  the  advising  sys- 
tem.    If  information  is  being  generated  and  recorded 
one  would  identify  how  the  information  is  distributed 
and  how  and  by  whom  this  current  information  is  being 
used.     In  addition  to  specifying  how  the  present 
information  system  operates  for  the  advising  services, 

/  this  phase  provides  some  basis  for  suggesting  altera- 
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tions  or  changes  .  , 

Recommend  an  Improved  System.     In  this  phase, 
planners  suggest  changes  in  the  information  system. 
Experience  gained  through  answering  some  of  the 
questions  about  information  systems  and  resultant 
reports  mentioned  earlier  in  this  chapter  prepare 
you  and  others  to  formulate  recommendations  for 
change.    The  review  of  model  reports  that  have  been 
•  developed,   the  consultations  with  proposed  consumers, 
and  the  discussions  with  persons  who  will  be  required 
to  generate  or  record  information  all  serve  as  a 
backdrop  for  the  changes  or  alterations  suggested  in 
this  phase . 

Development  of  the  Information  System.     This  phase 
involves  the  creation  o-r  construction  of  specific 
portions  of  the  program.     Forms  for  the  collection  of 
information  will  be  finalized,  procedures  for  gather- 
ing', recording  or  transmitting  information  will  be 
created,  reviewed  and  finalized,  and  responsibilities 
for  operation  of  the  program  will  be  specified. 
Computer  programs,  or  manual  processing  procedures, 
will  be  developed  during  this  phase.     The  completion 
of  this  phase  should  find  the-  information  system  ready 
to  be  used. 

Jmplenrentation.     The  information  gathering  program 
becomes  operational  in  this  phase.     Ongoing  training 
or  mbnitorlng  of  certain  parts  of  the  program  would 
be  expected  to  occur.     The  resolution  of  unforeseen 
problems  and  changes  in  the  program  as  experience  is 
gained  are  to  be  expected. 
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'  6..      Operation  and  Evaluation.     In  this  last  phase  the 

program  is  operational.     Next,.-  efforts  are  undertaken 
'  to  determine  if  the  program's  output,  data,  reports, 
documents,  etc.  ,  are  used  and  : if  the  objectives  speci- 
fied for  the  information  system  are  attained. 
One  value  of  using  a  set  of  procedures  for  planning 
like  the  six-phase  life  cycle  approach,  suggested  by  Schroeder  is 
that  the  entire  project  must  be  conceived  and  treated  as  a  unit. 
This  requirement  helps  to  prevent  fragmented  planning  or  the 
implementation  of  activities  prior  to  an  analysis  of  possible 
effects  elsewhere  in  the  advisinA^  system.     Thus,  both  the  infor- 
mation generators,  in  this  case  Acuity  or  students,  and  the 
information  users,   those  who  receive  and  use  the  resultant  data 
reports,  have  some  say  in  what  the  information  program  should 
accomplisii-and  how  these  objectives  are  to  be  achieved. 
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Chapter  8 
Planning 


QUESTIONS: 
WHAT  IS  THE  ROLE  OF  PLANNING? 
HOW  SHOULD  PLANNING  BE  CARRIED  OUT? 
WHO  SHOULD  BE  INVOLVED  IN  SHAPING  THE  PLAN 
WHY"Vs  PLANNING  SO  IMPORTANT? 
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Within  the  scope  of  responsibilities  as  mnager  of 
advising,  one  function  that  may  receive  scant  or  infrequent 
attention  is  planning  for  the  entire  program.    To  be  sure,  many 
decisions  will  be  made  and  nuraerotis  activities  undertaken  that 
influence  the  entire  advising  program,  but  we  expect  too  little 
time  will  be  spent  in  systematic  exploration  of  the  entire  sys- 
tem of  advising.     What  we  refer  to  here  is  the  application  of 
systematic  methods  to  achieve  particular  objectives  of  the 
advising  system.     What  this  entails,  we  think,  is  the  use  of 
a  technique  of  organization  designed  to  understand  the  resources 
and  needs  of  the  advising  system  and  to  create  specific  plans 
designed  to  help  the  system  achieve  stated  goals. 

What  do  we  mean  by  "planning"  as  it  relates  to  an 
advising  system?    Essentially,  any  plan  is  a  set  of  ordered  con- 
cepts or  ideas  for  getting  from  point  A  to  point  B,  or  to  put 
it  another  way,   it  is  a  blueprint  for  getting  from  where  you  are 
to  where  you  would 'like  to  be  at  some  time  in  the  future.  Con- 
sequently, the  first  step  in  planning  is  to  be  able  to  describe 
point  A,'  or  the  advising  system" at  the  present  time.     We  can  do 
this  mo35t  readily 'hy  identifying  important  components:     in  this 
case,  the  clients  or  consumers,  and  the  service  providers  or 
deliverers.     For  the  moment,  we  need  not  worry  about  the  way 
in  which  members  of. these  -sets  or  elements  are  organized  in 

s. 

structures  for,  in  fact,  the  delineation  consumer  and  provider 
"fuiry  describe  the  two  essential  components  of  the  system  as 
they  occur  in  the  advising  -relationship. 

Unless  you  use  professional  counselors  in  your  system, 
we  can  describe  the  students  as  the  consumers,  and  faculty  as 
the  providers.     In  order  tg  describe  our  system  more  accurately, 
we  now  break  down  these  categories  even  further  based  on  known 
characteristics  of  elements  in  each  group.     Essentially,  we 
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want  to  establish  \^hat  each  sub-group  of  consumers  need,  and 
what  each  sub-group  of  faculty  provide.     For  example,  it  is 
helpful  to  think  of  the  advising  system  for  students  as  a 
series  of  subsystems  providing  service  to  unique  sets  or 
elements:     some  minor  sets  or  elements  that  immediately  come 
to  mind  are  freshmen,  sophomore,  junior,  senior  and  graduate 
student  categories.    Within  these  groups  other  sub- grouping 
should  also  appear.     Students  in  a  College  bf  Arts  and  Sciences, 
for  example,  may  need  different  advising  services  than  those  in 
more  prof essionally- oriented  curricula.     Certainly  within  each 
group,  males,  and  females  have  different  characteristics  that 
suggest  differe'nt  systems,  with  minority  students  another 
subset  that  is  likely  to  have  distinguishable  characteristics. 

How -does  one  know  that  the  general  population  of 
students  should/be  categorized  into  more  discrete  units?  Pri- 
marily through  experience,  surveys  of  needs,  and  perusal  of  the 
relevant  pVofessional  literature.     Perhaps  the  best  way  for 
setting  about  describing  your  current  system  is  to  develop  your^ 
own  surve;^  or  needs-assessment  instrument.     The  different 
response'^  obtained  will  quickly  differentiate  the  needs  of  the 
different  elements  of  sufc- groups  in  the  population  of  all 
students.     One  way  to  do  this  is  to  ask  students  what  they  are 
seeking  in  an  advisor,  or  ,to  determine  in  what  areas  of  concern 
students-fee>  they-  could  use  advisor  assistance. 

If  all  has  gone  well  at  this  point,  one  should  know 
'basically  hoiT  students  may  be  categorized  into  sub-groups 
according  to  their  advising,  needs  or  according  to  characteris- 
tics of  their  sub-group.     If  you  are  the  manager  of  W*system 
with  very  homogeneous  elements,  say  an  engineering  college  with 
a  large  population  of  white  males  and  few  minorities  or  women, 
you  may  have  only  a  few  groups.     On  the  other  hand,  if  you  ^are 
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the- advising  •manager  for  the  division  of  arts  and  sciences, 
you  Jftay  have  sizeable  numbers  of  students  in  all  of  the  cate- 
gories listed- above.    Whatever  the  case,  it  is  wise  to  set 
down  on  paper  each  of  the  groups  you  conceive  to  have  special 
needs  or  characteristics  based  on  the  information  you  gain  in 
your  survey."    SuqIi  a  listing  might  look/like  the  example  in 
Figure  3. 
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Figure  3 
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Ghemical 

C  i  vi  1  /  En  vir  onm  e  n  t  al 

Mat*l  Science 

Geo  Science 

Mechanical 

Oper .  Res./I .E. 

Undecided 

Bi  ocn^in e er i ng 


Irregular  (accelerating,  AP  Credite). 
AP:    ^3ath3  Ghem  or  Math  Physics 

AP:    ivlath,  Chem,  Physics  plus  elective 


Irregular  (disadvantaged) 


Minorities 


Irregular  (transfer,  con't.  ed.) 
Off  term  transfers 
adult/special  students 


^  rejoining  students 


Note : 

Separating  students  l)y  se\<  or  race  should  nois  be  construed  to  mean  that  these 
students  will  be  assigned  an  advisor  on  that  basis.    In  this  instance ,  it  is 
indicated  for  two  reasons:    there  are  separate  institution  programs  for  certain 
groups  established  by  state  or  federal  agencies;    ^'clumping"  minorities  or  women 
tends  to  foster  peer  group  v'ormation,  whereas  scattering  appears  to  contribute 
to  a  feeling  of  alienation* 
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One  needs  to  do  the  same  thing  for  the  service 
deliverers,  or  faculty.     In  this  case,  however,  it  is' a  little 
more  difficult  to  know  intuitively  how  to  categorize  faculty 
into  sub-groups  or  elements,  and  one  may  need  to  proceed 
differently  in  institutions  of  various  kinds.     One  would  hardly 
group  faculty  in  a  small,  liberal  arts  college  the  same  way 
one  vould  group  them  at  a  large,  research- oriented  university. 
The  key  question  in  be^Tming?  is  how  do  faculty  group  themselves. 
Usually  this  sub -group  in  g^^^cct^rs  by  academic  discipline  or  by 
department.     Within  departments^  faculty  often  group  themselves 
as  junior  and  senior  membersy^and  this,  typically,  is  related 
to  the  tenure  status  of  the /individual  member.     This  distinc- 
tion can  be  important  in  t\^  ways:     first,  untenured  faculty 
are  often  anxious  to  do  a  good  job  of  advising  but  don't  have  - 
the  time  (or  consider  publishing  more  important);  and  second, 
tenured  faculty  often  have  immunity  from  tasks  they  consider 
"unpleasant"  tliough  this  is  not  always  the  case.    You  may 
wish  to  create  "specialty"  groups  for  the  senior  faculty 
members,  some  of  whom  are  deeply  committed  to  teaching  and 
advising,  or  for  persons  who  play  special  advising  roles,  such 
as  departmental  placement  of  graduates,  etc. 

Once  you  have  identified  basic  groups,  you  should 
list  their  important  characteristics,  just  as  you  did  for  stu- 
dents, being  careful  to  list  what  each  group  can  provide  as  well 
as  wh^t  each  group  needs.     For  example,  if  faculty  are  grouped 
in  small  departments,  their  resource  might  be  described  as 
"specialized  course  advise";  if  a  department  is  ninety  percent 
tenured,  their  need  might  be  described  as  "reluctant  to  general- 
ize" and  so  forth.     If  there  are  few  or  no  minority  or  women 
faculty  in  a  department,  that  fact  might  be  noted.  These 
faculty  subgroups  can  then  be  diagrammed,  much  as  was  done  for 
students,  again  with  attention  given  to  the  characteristics  and 
needs  of  each  distinct  provider  group.    An  example  of  such  a 
listing  appears 
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Figure  4 
College  of  Engineering 
Advising  Reso^arcej^  for  Freshmen  —  19T7-T8 


Specialised^    Academic  advice 
Departmental  advisers  (inexperienced) 

Allison,  Jones  (CIt,  E.) 

BoT^ertson  (Geo  Sci.) 

Williams  (Mecb,  ) 

Tenny  (up  for  tenure  next  year) 

Green  (full  prof.,  never  advised  frosh) 

Overton  (Chm       first  year) 


Generalists 

Mellon  (EE) 
Mender  (4Mech  ) 
Levelman  (DBxS) 


Cnrriculm  specialists  (inter) 

Ford  (Hech-  E. )  former  chairinan 
Everly  (  Chem.  E. ) 
Salis^>urg  (E.  Physics) 


'Departmental  advisers  (experienced) 

Ostrowski,  Mellon  (Elec.  E.) 

Lev^/,  Bloom  (E.  Physics) 

Smr:h,  Rich ford.  Mender  (Mech*  E.) 

Ramiro,  Paolillo  (Mat* Is.  Sci.) 

Alo,  Backer  (Civil) 

Thcrn  (Cheujical) 

Black,  Eliasof  (Oper.  Bes.) 


Special  interests 

Tenny  (vomen,  accelerating) 
Williams  ( disa.dvantaged) 
Overton  {premeda,  bioengineers) 
Mellon  (disadvantaged) 
Backer  (accelerating) 


Departmental  advisers  (unwilling) 

Mtehead  (Oper.  Res.) 
Brill  (E,  Physics) 


Other 

Ostrovski*  -  learning  disahilities 

and  special  situations 
Levy  -  non-traditional  students 


Non-departmental  advisers 

Levelman  (Basic  Stiidies) 
Lacey  (Admis^ons,  Placement) 
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Tke  next  step  in  describing  point  A  is  to  diagram 
the  way  advising  is  currently  delivered  to  each  group  of  con- 
sumers.   This  can  be  done  through  the  use  of  arrows  that 
indicate  an  advising  relationship,  as  it  exists  in  the  current 
system.     Hence,  you  may  have  tenured  faculty  advising  freshmen 
blaclcs  within  a  depart7nC|ital  framework,  as  indicated  by  Figure 
5.     Don't  be. shy  with  th^e  arrows  or  your  imagination:     note  for 
example,  that  one  could  use  dotted  arrows  to  show  student 
advising  relationships.     The  important  thing  is  to  develop 
your  own  analytical  scheme  for  representing  consumeTs,  deliver- 
ers, and  the  relationship  between  the  two.    As  an  aside,  you 
may  want  to  pay  speciai  attention  to  consumers  who  are  being 
advised  by  many  groups,  and  hence  may  be  the  target  of  many 
arrows  --  literally.     Such  students  are  pften  ^onfused  by 
conflicting  and  contradictory  advice.  ' 

Once  you  have  a  system  diagrammed,  it  is  entirely 
up  to  you  to  put  together  a  system  which  you  consider  to  be 
ideal.    You  can  do  this  on  the  same  chart,  by  adding  arrows  in 
color  to  represent  new  interactions  as  in  Figure  S.  -You  may 
want  to  draw  new  diagrams . 
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Figure  5 

College  of  Engineering 

Advising  Delivery  Syst^em 


Consainers 
Field  Choice 

Civil i    ac  celer at  ed 
normal^ 
minority 
special^  ^ 
disadvan^ager^ 

Gbeni  cal : 

accelerated 
normal 
minority 
di  s  advant  aged 

  for  all  fields 

Bejoining  students 

Undecided  ^ 

Premeds 

Prelaw 

Bi  oengin^^ering 

Accelerating  students 

Transfer  Students 

Special  students 

(health  probs,  etc.) 

Etc, 


Deliverers 

Peer  advisers-random  assignment 

ecxilty  generalists 

Gurricultan  specialists 

Non-departmental  advisers 

University  Minority  Affairs  Office 

Society  of  Women  Engineers 

Advising  Office  Staff 

Mental  Health  Clinic 

Major  adviser  -  Jr.  level 

'■"acuity  Departmental 
Inexperienced-* 


^[Jhemical 
Electrical 
Geo.  Sci. 
Mechanical 
Mat ^ Is .  Sci 
E.  Physics 
Oper .  Res • 


or 


Experienced 
Civil 
Chemical 
Electrical 
Geo  Science 
Mechanical 
Mat ^ Is*  Sci* 
E.  Physics 
Oper.  Res. 


University  Career  Center 


Note:    The  diagram  is  not  completed  because  of  the  cramped  space  of  a  single 
^  page;  it  is  hest  to  use  a  separate  page  for  each  sub-group  of  students  to  avoid, 
a  maze  of  lines . 
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You  may  want  simply  to  analyze  each  relationship  in 
a  step-wise  procedure,  making  new  ones  where  you  believe  the  old 
ones  do  not  represent  an  optimal  configuration.     The  .key  thing 
to  decide  is  what  is  the  most  desirable  system,  i.e.,  point  B. 
Do  you  want  blacks  advised  by  blacks?    Do  you  want  women  advised 
by  peers?    Do  you  want"  freshmen  advised  by  tenured  faculty,  who 
may  have  forgotten  many  of  the  college  policies  relating  to 
freshmen?    These  questions  should  be  partially  answered  by 
your  needs  assessment  if  you  have  set  up  the  questions  correctly, 
partly  answered  by  your  ownjexperience,  partly  by  common  sense. 

In  general,  it  is  not  too  dificult  to  decide  what  you 
would  like  to  do  in  terms  of  a  final  configuration;  however,  ,it 
is  considerably  more  difficult  to  reach  the  final  configuration. 
The  last  step  in  making  a  plan,  -and  perhaps  the  most  difficult, 
is  to  come  up  with  a  series  of  steps  to  get  you  from  point  A  to 
point  B.     Drawing  arrows  is  simple.     Getting  consumers  and 
deliverers  to  accept  your  "arrows"  is  exceedingly  complex.  ^When 
you  come  to  this  stage  of  your  planning,  you /may  have  to  rethink 
some  of  your  arrows,  because  of  practical  considerations.  That 
is  fine,  so  long  as  you  don't  fail  to  draw  arrows  originally 
because  of  such  considerations.     It  is  always  best  to  map  Out 
point  B  without  regard  to  implementation,  then  try  to  figure 
a  way  to  achieve  the  ideal,  than  never  to  draw  the  ideal  rela- 
tionship or  arrow  to  begin  with.     The  goal  is  to  describe 
point  B  in  such  a  way  that  you  can  work  on  discreet  problems  in 
your  planning,  problems  that  are  easily  identifiable.  , 

Of  course,^ one's  ability  to  come  up  with  ways  for 
getting  to  the  idfe^s^  system  is  the  cutting  edge  that  separates 
one  planner  from  another.     Not  all  of  us  have  the  same  degree 
of  creativity  in  thinking  up  solutions  of  "people  problems"  and 
not  all  of  us  ha-ve  the  same  facility  for  motivating  people  to 
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do  what  we  want  them  to  do.     Your  solutions  nmst  be  those 
you  are  comfortable  with,  those  you  feel  you  can  achieve.  Pie 
in  the  sky  is  not  helpful  at  this  stage.     If  you  get  stuclc,  con- 
sult those  with  greater  experience.    Many  faculty  members  can 
give  you  a  feel  for  what  is  acceptable  and  achievable  with 
faculty;  a  few  old-timers  may  even  give  you  a  few  words  of 
advice  on  how  you  might  best  achieve  your  ends. 

The  only  suggestion  we  wish  to  make  is  this:     it  is 
easiest  to  influence  people  who  know  you,  who  trust  you.  Plan- 
ning is  much  easier  when  you  take  the  time  to  cultivate 
relationships.'    The  best  "planner"  in. the  world  is  not  likely 
to  be  successful  at  an  academic  institution  if  the  planner  is 
a  "new-comer If  you  don't  know  the  department  chairperson, 
get  to  know  him.     If  you  don't  know  new  faculty,  make  it  a 
point  to  meet  them  shortly  after  they  arrive.     All.  this  will 
make  iraplementatiom  of  your  plan  easier  and  smoother,  and  it 
will  mean  youi can  do  much,  much  more  in  terms  of  reaching  an 

ileal  system.; 

With  current  data  about  the  student  advisees  and 
faculty  advisors  in  hand  you  have  the  basic  materials  with 
which  to  shap^  and  direct  the  advising  xprogram.     As  you  may 
have  surmlsed|  while  the  program  may  be  circumscribed  by 
institutional! forces  or  policies  that  are  beyond  your  immediate 
control  it  shpuld  not  be  limited  because  you  lack  a  comprehen-  ' 
sive  plan  of  action.     The  responsisbility  for  developing  and 
following  the  plan  rests  mainly  with  you. 

GENERAL  PRINcjpLES  OF  PLANNING  Am  DESIGN 

One'of  the  responsibilities  that  falls  to  you  is  the 
creation  of  sjstem- level  designs  or  plans  which,  following  some 
process  of  review,  may  become  blueprints  for  action  for  the 
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/  advising  system.  '  It  is  within  this  ^frameworlc  of  sy^em 

design  or  system  planning  as  a  general,  activity  of  your  work 
as  advising  manager  that  these  comments  are  presented .  Rather 
-^han  to  present  only  specific  guidelines  or  triteria  we  thought 
it  also  appropriate  t(^ suggest  some  general  principles  for  your 
consideration.     Davis   (1977'),  writing  about  desig-n  in  teaching' 
and  instruction,  presents  ?ome  general  principles  that  ma;:^ 
have  merit  for  those  working  with  advising  systems.     He  pro- 
poses $iJx  principles  that  we  jiave  attempted  to  apply  to- planning 
C  and"des^*|gn  for  acadeinic  advising  systems. 

First,  good  'design  should  permit  the  application 
of  advanced  knowledge  or  ^techniques  ahout  human  learning.*  -As 
rese^arch  on  human  behavior  generates  new  knowledge  about  how 
persons-  grow  and  learn  the  boundaries  of  the  advising  system  \ 
and  the  designs  or  plans  for  the  system  should. -allow  this 'new 
knowledge  to  be  tested  and  incorporated.     As  new  information 
is  received  about  the  characteristics  of  students  or  faculty, 
about  procedure?;  that  facilitate  discussion,  disclosure  or 
decision-making,  or  about  methods  of  identifying  and  using  one's 
personal  values  in  teaching  or  learning,  the  advising  system  '  ■ 
should  have  a  means  of  reviewing  the  implications  for  advising 
and,  if  appropriate,  for  incorporating  these  advances  into 
the  advising  program. 

Second,  good  designs  are  such  that  form'  and  function 
are  compatible.     In  pther  words,   the  methods  used  should  be 
related  to  the  objectives  that  are  desiTed.     The  issue  becom.es 
then,  not  what  we  have  done,  or  what  we  or  others  wish  to  do, 
but  what  procedures  are  most  likely  to"  accomplish  the  objectives 
that  have  been  identified.     This  principle  implies. that 
planning  activities  have  some  provision  for  the  identification 
and  exploration  of  alternatives  that  may  realistically  be 
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expected  to  accomplish  system  objectives".     The  use  of-  his- 
toricm  precedent,  "resistance  to  "new"  approaches  and  ration- 
alizations of  why  alternatives  shouldn't  be  considered,  all 
should  re'ceive  little  reward  if  this  principle  were  observed. 
Information  rather  than  intuition  should  bear  more  of  the 
burden  in  determining  how  objectives  are  to  be  achieved. 

Third,  good  design  is  cognizant  of  the  reality  that 
confronts  the  advising  system.    Advising,  after  all,  is  only 
one  part  of  a~  complex  array  of  functions  and  services  called 
highet  education.    Plans  for  the  advising  system  must  be 
tested  against  the  life  of  the  institution.     The  shifting 
pressures  and  constant  change  within  any  college  or  university 
emerge  and  recede  within  the  framework  of  some  grand  design 
for  the  institution.     Thus,  if  plans  for  the  advising  system 
are  to  facilitate  the  work  or  the  growth  of  the  system,  they 
must  carefully  account  for  and  blend  with  the  presses  which 
shape  and  change  the  institution. 

Fourth,  good  design  is  motivational.     Worthy  plans 
are  those'  that  can  incite  persons  ,to  greater  vision  and 
renewed  effort.     People  can  view  plans  as  opportunities  to 
strive,  to  achieve  and  to  grow.     Good  designs  would  be  such 
that  persons  are  intrigued  with  the  possibilities,  excited 
about  the  challenge  and  reluctant  to  not  be  involved.  Good 
design  should  challenge  both  the  heart  and  the  mind;  persons 
should  be  encouraged  by  th^lesign  to  think  and  to  experiment 
with  the  concepts  or  ideas  found  there.    The  routine,  the 
obvious  or  the  commonplace  may  be  necessary  components  of  any 
design  but  they  should. not  be  the  overriding  reaction  one 
gets  from  reviewing  or  participating  in  the  plan. 

Fifth,  good  design  should  be  straightforward  and 
simple.     The  application  of  this  principle  of  economy  and 
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simplicity  is  impoTtant,Hf  any  but  the  planner  are  to  under- 
stand or  use  the  design.    Although  the  creator  of  a  complex 
plan  may  be  intrigued  by  the  intricate  relationships  and  the 
nuances  of  understanding  that  may  be  achieved,  the*"^potential 
users  are  either  bored  or  befuddled.     Good  design  should  be 
easy  to  communicate,  easy  to  understand  and  possible  to  imple 
ment .     Designs  for  the  advising  system  should  be  known  less 
for  their  elegant  language  or  sophisticated  logic  and  more  fo 
their  achievement  of  desired  objectives. 

Finally,  good  design  should  be  responsive  to 
individual  differences.    A  responsible  and  responsive  design 
does  not  ignore  the  individual  or  the  uniqueness  that  each 
possesses.     Rather,  the  design  makes  creative  use  of  the 
diversity  among  people,  it  allows  for  persons  to  contribute 
to  and  be  accomodated  by  design  paramet,ers .     Thus,  a  design 
for  work  with  advisees  should  be  such  that  each  party  in  the 
program  or  the  interaction  feels  that  their  interests  and  tal 
ents  may  find  some  expression  and  recognition. 

WHY  PLAN?  .  *  ^ 

Some  may  question  the  need  for  any  sort  of  planning 
for  the  advising  system.     Is  it  not  the  responsibility  of  the 
faculty  advisor  to  meet  the  needs  and  the  requests  of  their 
advisees?    Can  one  not  assume  that,  at  its  best,  planning  for 
the  system  means  leaving  advisors  alone  to  do  their  job?  One 
could,  and  many  do,  assume  that  the  best  plan  for  advising  is 
to  do  just  that.    This  hands -off  approach  to  working  with 
advisors  assumes  that  in  advising  the  advisor  represents 
constanc)^  and  the  advisee  the  state  of  transition*     The  focus 
in  advising  Is  on^  the  one  for  whom  transformation  is  the 
reason  for  attending  college. 
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Recently,  however,^  information  has  overtaken  common 
knowledge  to  suggest  that  faculty  are  all  not  at  the  output  end 
of  some  final  stage  of  development.     Ralph  (1973)  reported  it 
was  possible  to  order  faculty  along  a. continuum  according  to 
the  complexity  and  generality  of  the  assumptions  which  underlay 
the  meaning  they  gave  to  their  professional  liver.    He  sugges- 
ted that  this  continuum  of  development  might  be  grouped  into 
five  levels  or  stages.     The  continuum  suggested  by  Ralph  portrays 
a  progression  from  a.  position  where  faculty  see^knq^Git^'^ 
an  imambiguous  entity,  and  where  teaching  consists  of  simply 
presenting  facts  to  students,  to  a  position  where  they  begin 
to  see  knowledge  in  more  differentiated  terms  and  recognize 
the  need  to  raise  various  strategies  to  help  students  gain 
understanding.     In  relations  with  others  the  progression  goes 
from  a  view  of  people  in  moralistic  terms  of  good  and  bad,  to 
a  more  psychologically  insightful  notion  of  people  that  recog- 
nizes the  origins  of  manipulation  and  inequality  in  human 
relations,  and  then  to  a  sense  of  commitment  in  a  context  of 
tolerance  and  reciprocity. 

If  evidence  suggests  that  faculty  are  growing  and 
changing,  or  at  the  very  least  are  in  a  state  of  flux  that  in 
some  ways  corresponds  to  what  advisees  experience,  then  plans 
for  the  system  must  take  this  reality  into  account. 

As  mentioned  earlier,  it  may  be  appropriate  to 
determine  the  needs  of  advisors  as  one  would  ascertain  the 
needs  of  advisees.     In  both  cases  the  objectives  are  similar, 
to  identify  characteristics  and  needs  of  persons  so  that  prog- 
grams,  activities  or  actions  may  be  designed  with  an  eye  toward 
what  consumers  need  or  will  accept.     One  could  hardly  prevail 
upon  advisors  to  be  sensitive  to  individual  differences  among 
advisees  if  your  own  style  of  working  with  advisors  is  to  deny 
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their  Individual  uniqueness  and  to  treat  thern  as  a  homogene- 
ous group.    One  might  expect  that  advisors  will  likely  ignore 
what  you  tell  them  and  watch  what  you.  do  in,|^UT  interchanges 
with  them.    This  can  worlc  to  the  advantage  o±  the  program  if, 
as  we  mentioned  in  an  earlier  section,  you  take  the  opportunity 
to  point  out  what  you  are  doing  and  why,  and  to  raise  questions 
about  implications  of  similar  behavior  in. their  work  with 
advisees. 

Recent  years  have  seen  the  emergence  and  spread  of 
activi^i§s  and  programs  commonly  termed  faculty  development. 
These  programs  may  involve  various  combinations  of  activities 
designed  to  provide  assistance  in  instructional  services, 
personal  development  or  personal  growth  and  in  understanding 
and  working  with  the  institutional  environment.     The  design 
and  activities  of  the" program  for  faculty  advisors  can  play  a 
significant  role  in  the  broader  institutional  plan  for  helping 
faculty  become  more  effective  in  their  professional  roles. 
If  this  is  to  be  the  case,  you  as  advising  manager,  must  have 
some  plan,  some  scheme  for  helping  the  advising  program  move 
from  where  it  is  to  where  it  was  meant  to  be. 
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Chapter  9 
Something  to  Think 
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To  point  out  the  obvious  is  to  say  that  managing 
advisors  and,  in  fact,  the  advising  process,  is  complex.  With 
the  multitude  of  personal,  institutional,  and  content -oriented 
variables  that  are  in  constant  interplay,  it  is  difficult  to 
think  that  any  simple  guidelines  can  be  of  much  assistance. 
Assuming,  however,  that  innovation  is  associated  with  need, 
we  propose  here  a  set  of  constructs  that  we  think  may  be  help- 
ful to  you  in  working  with  advisors  and,  in  turn,  may  be 
helpful  to  advisors  as  they  v;ork  with  advisees. 

The  first  concept  is  the  degree  of  ownership,  respon- 
sibility, or  accountability  (ORA)  for  the  interaction  to  be 
experienced  by  both  parties;  second  is  the  degree  of  directive - 
ness  on  the  part  of  the  providing  party,  and  the  third  concerns 
the  visibility  of  the  interaction  between  provider  and  recipient 

In  any  relationship  the  principals  arrange  to  distri- 
bute what  we^ve  titled  ORA.     They  arrange  to  share  the  load, 
have  one  person  assume  more  of  ORA  than  the  other  or  both  assume 
little  and  look  for  someone  outside  the  relationship  to  fill 
the  fuel  of  bearing  ORA  for  the  relationship.     For  example,  the 
advisor  and  the  advisee  may  share  ORA,  arrange  to  have  one  or 
the  other  assume  a  greater  share,  or  look  to  someone  else  to 
assume  most  of  the  ORA  burden  for  the  advising  relationship. 

One  of  the  questions  to  be  considered  in  your  work 
with  advisors  and,  analagously,  what  advisors  should  consider 
in  their  wrk  with  advisees,  is  how  ORA  is  to  be  distributed  in 
that  relationship.     For  instance,  in  your  work  with  advisors  do 
you  want  a  major  share  of  ORA  for  yourself,  for  the  advisor, 
or  should  it  be  equitably  shared?    Your  response,  hopefully  will 
determine  how  you  plan  and  conduct  the  interaction  with  advisors 
a^id  what  you  will  or  will  not  do  in  interchanges  with  them.  Two 
different  views  of  the  providing  person,  in  this  case  an  advisor 
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may  be  illustTative  of  how  ORA  can  be  distributed.    On  one 
Telatioaship,  where  the  advisor  is  expected  to  be  an  authori- 
tative information  source  on  institutional  policies,  most  of 
ORA  would  be  borne  by  the  advisor.     Issues  of  what  to  do,  how 
to  do  it,  and  the  feedback  associated  with  any  products  generated 
would  accrue  to  the  advisor.     In  another  relationship,  where 
the  advisor  is-  consultant,  many  of  the  aspects  of  the  relation- 
ships' would  be  borne  by  the  advisee.     In  like  manner,  the 
degree  of  ORA  you  wish  advisors  to  assume  will  determine  how  you 
proceed  as  you  work  with  them. 

The  second  concept,  directiveness,  refers  to  one 
aspect  of  your  behavior  in  working  with  advisors.  Directive- 
ness, as  it  is  used  here,  represents  a  behavioral  continuum  on 
which  actions  in  particular  interchanges  range  from  "very 
directive"  to  "non - directive Your  verbal  behavior  during  an 
interview  with  an  advisor  where  the  advising  contract  is  being 
formulated  may  be  very  directive.     In  that  session  you  may  take 
the  lead  in  asking  very  specific  questions  or  sharing  very 
concrete  information  (i.e.,  "you  will  be  expected  to  meet  twice 
a  month  with  the  manager  of  advising").    On  the  other  hand,  in 
advisors'  meetings  designed  to  review  progress  in  the  advising 
program  you  may  function  more  as  a  facilitator  of  the  discussion 
and  less  like  that  of  a  contract  negotiator.     Furthermore,  in 
some  interactions  with  advisors  the  objective  may  be  to  listen 
to  their  views,  to  elicit  their  reactions  to  particular  issues, 
or  to  help  them  deal  with  some  pressing  personal  concern.  In 
all  of  these  instances,,  your  index  of  directiveness  would  be 
lower  than  it  would  be  in  some  other  interaction. 

The  point  to  make  here,  and  the  one  to  be  conveyed 
to  and  discussed  with  advisors,  is  that  your  objectives  for  the 
interaction  should  have  something  to  do  with  how  you  proceed  in 
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the  exchange.    To  belabor  the  obvious,  what  we  are  suggesting 

is  that,  prior,  to  the  exchange  with  an  advisor,  you  quickly 

review  what  you  want  to  accomplish  during  the  interaction  and 

how  you  are  going  to  proceed  (behave)  to  reach  those  objectives. 

We  would  also  add  that  advisees  might  reap  gre-ater  benefits 

from  advising  if  advisors  were  to  do  more  of  the  same. 

The  third  concept  concerns  the  degree  of  visibility 

d   

of  the  exchange  between  you  and  the  advisor.     Simply  put,  does 

the  interchange  take  place  in  a  private  confidential  meeting 
between. the  two  of  you  or  does  the  exchange  take  place  in  a 
more  public  forum?    Associated  with  the  idea  of  interaction 
visibility  is  the  notion  of  privacy.     Thus,  an  exchange  between 
you  and  an  advisor  that  takes  place  in  a  hallway,  at  a  party, 
or  in  the  faculty  lounge  all  may  be  different  than  exchanges 
taking  place  within  either  of  your  offices.     Perhaps  most 
importantly,  these  differences  are  felt  to  be  j sychologically 
different,  that  is,  the  nature  of  what  could,  should  or  is 
discussed  is  influenced  by  the  setting.     Some  recent  work 
using  a  counseling  analogue  situation  demonstrates  that 
reduced  privacy  decreases  client  self -disclosure  in  that  set- 
ting (Holahan  and  Slaikeu,  197  7)  . 

If  the  physical  setting  of  an  exchange  does,  in  fact, 
influence  the  conduct  or  consequences  of  the  exchange  then  this 
factor  must  be  considered  when  planning  different  activities. 
Thus,  it  might  be  argued  that  negotiating  the  advisor  contract 
might  take  place  in  your  office,  while  discussion  of  negative 
advisee  feedback  about  the  advisor  might  be  held  in  the  more 
familiar  confines  of  the  advisor's  office.     Other  matters  that 
are  not  advisor  specific,  say,  discussion  of  advising  policy, 
or  your  role  as  manager  might  be  appropriate  for  an  advisor's 
meeting  where  the  visibility  index  would  be  high.'   An  issue  to 
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be  considered  for  many  interactions  is  the  appropriate  degree 
of 'visibility  for  the  exchange.    Here  again,  we  assume  a  close 
relationship  between  the^t^objectives  of  the  interchange  and  the 
degree  of  visibility  and  privacy  that  are  chosen. 

CONCEPTS  IN  A  SPACE 

We  think  that  the  three  concepts  ORA,  directiveness, 
and  visibility  may  be  used  to  categorize  many  of  the  interchanges 
in  advising.     In  fact,  one  value  of  categorizing  the  exchanges 
in  a  relationship  is  that  it  permits  thinking  about  and  planning 
for  the  exchange  prior  to  the  event.    One  may  think  about  a 
specific  exchange  or  interaction  by  determining  where  the  inter- 
change or  interaction  would  be  located  on  the  conceptual  continu- 
ums discussed,  namely,  ORA,  direct iveness  and  visibility . 

It  may  facilitate  matters  by  thinking  of  all  inter- 
actions being  placed  in  a  three-dimensional  space  where  the 
three' axes  are  ORA,  direct! veness  and  visibility?*   The  range  of 
continuums;  "exchange  ORA^',  "Your  degree  of  directiveness"  and 
''visibility  of  the  interaction"  are  illustrated  in  Figure  6. 
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Oiie  Jnay  describe  and  in  some  ways  define rter tain 
interactions  by  indicating  where  they  are  located  in  the  three- 
dimensional  space*    For  instance »  contract  nejgotiations  between 
manager  and  advisor  may  be  described  as  private,  direct  and 

.   shared  while  a  group  discussion  designed  to  evaluate  the  manager 
of  advising  might  be  categorized  as  public,  indirect  and 
unequitable.     In  like  manner,  sessions  with  advisors  designed 
for  the  purpose  of  sharing  information  might  be  judged  as 
ptiblic,  direct  and  shared  while  a  problem^ solvini^  discussion 
between  manager  and  advisor  might  be  categorized  as  private, 
indirect  and  unequitable. 

The  point  of  this  discussion  is  that  it  is  possible 
to  thinlc  about  and  define  selected  characteristics  of  inter- 
actions that  occur  between  manager  and  advisor  and  between 
advisor  and  advisee  I    One  benefit  of  using  a  model  to  charac- 
terize the  exchange  is  that  the  advising  manager  or  the  advisor 
Oay  employ  constructs  such  as  the  three  presented  to  analyze 
some  of  the  components  of  interactions  in  advising.     In  so 
doing,  the  manager  has  the  opportunity  to  examine  whether  or 
not  the  approaches  selected  for  a  particular  interaction  are 
compatible  with  the  objectives  stated  for  the  interaction. 
Completing  such  analysis  prior  to  the  exchange  may  aid  the 

^manager' in  anticipating,  perhaps  even  avoiding,  the  consequen- 
ces of  some  courses  of  action.  Similar  benefits  may  accrue  to 
the  advisor  when  planning  meetings  with  advisees. 

^      '     We  think  that  this  form  of  analysis  and  planning  for 
interactions  ,will,  be  useful  to  advisors.     If  advisors  ire  able 

'  to  anticip^^ate  and  plan  some  of  the  interactions  v;ith  advisees, 
and  to  review  what  they  hope  to  accomplish  during^  the  advising 
exchange,  they  may  be  better  prepared  to  listen  to  the  advisee 
and  to -concentrate  on  advisee  needs. 
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it  may  be  appropTiate  to  use 'a  schematic  Tepresenta- 
tion  of  Figure  6  in  working  with  advisor^  individually  or  in 
group  settings  to  analyze  the  characteristics  of  particular 
advisor-advisee  interactions .    The  objective  for  such  discus- 
sions  would  "be  to  underscore  the  fact  that  there?  are  several 
interactive,  factoi:s  that^  may  influence  the  advising  exchange 
and  not  necessarily  to  pinpoint  the  specific  characteristics 
of  said  interactions.    H^re  again,  it  is  not  particularly  im- 
portant whethe'r  there  are  three,  four,  or  many  interactive 
factors,  but  that  advising  is  perceived  as  more  than  a  unidi- 
mension-al  task  of  the  advisor.     Furthermore,  the  message  in 
the  medium  of  hypothesizing  constructs  in  a  three-dimensional 
space  is  that  these  factors  or  constructs  are  interactive  and 
that  the  competent  advisor  must  be  sensitive  to  the  systeinic 
properties  of  these  .factors  in  advising  interactions.  Like- 
.wise,  the" advlteing  manager  must  be  sensitive  to  those  attributes 
of  the  role  of  manager  than  contribute  to  successful  direction 
of  the  advising  system. 

THE  ADVISING  MANAGER  AS  A  POWER  FIGURE       '  * 

As  so  frequently  is  the  case,  many  of  the  issues  or 
questions  about  an  advising  program  are  exceedingly  complex. 
Furthermore,  much  of  what  constitutes  resolution  may  lie  outside 
.those  matters  over  which  you  exercise  direct  control.    You  can 
bargain,  cajole,  plead  and  threaten, but  you  probably  can't 
order  the  solution  for  many  of  the  issues  and  questions  with 
which  you  are  confronted.    Thus,  the  impact  of  your  role  as 
manager  of  advising,  and  of  the  advising  program  you  dire'tt, 
may  be  influenced  in  part  by  your  own  deftness  in  possessing, 
controlling,  and  tactically  exploiting  the  power  resources  at 
your  command.    What  are  some  of  these  power  resources  and  how 
might  they  be  used? 
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Pettigrew  (1975),  in  discussing  the  internal  con- 
sultant within  an  organization,  indicates  that  there  are  at 
least  five  potential  power  resources  available  to  the  consul- 
tant.   They  are  expertise;  control  over  information;  political 
access  and  sensitivity;  assessed  stature;  and  group  support. 
How  might  these  power  resources  apply  to  your  work  as  manager 
of  advising? 

.    The  first  resource,  expertise,  isxperhaps  the  most 
familiar  source  of  power  known  to  consultants  and  to  faculty. 
The  possession  of  a  valued  source  of  technical  competence  is  a  • 
lever  that  faculty  specialists  both  know  and  use  in  their  pro- 
fessional work.     To  the  extent  that  you  possess  competence  in 
a  specialty,  human  relations,  counseling,  evaluation,  planning, 
administration  or  research  design  to  name  a  few,  those  around 
you  may  become  dependent  upon  you  for  the  services  you  can  pro- 
vide.    Within  this  dependent  relationship  you  exert  a  certain 
degree  of  power  over  those  for  whom  you  are  the  resource.  As 
the  demand  for  or  availability  of  this  resource  changes,  so  too 
does  the  power  which  accrues  to  those  who  have  the  valued 
expertise.     The  resource  of  expertise  is  closely  related  to  the 
second  resource,  control  over  information. 

> 

Much  of  your  power  as  manager  of  advising  comes  from 
the  fact  that  you  serve  as  gatekeeper  for  information  flowing  to 
and  from  other  parts  of  the  institution  to  advisors  and  advisees. 
As  the  person  on  the  boundary  between  the  advising  program  and 
the  rest  of  the  institution,  you  have  a  unique  perspective  with 
which  to  inform  the  rest  of  the  institution  about  the  advising 
program  and  to  inform  the  advisors  about  elements  in  the  insti- 
tution that  are  of  interest  or  importance  to  them.     In  your 
role  as  manager,  not  only  do  you  exert  some  control  over  infor- 
mation flow,  you  also  serve  as  a  key  contact  for  those  wanting 
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access  to  persons  or  activities  in  the  advising  program  and  for 
advisors  wanting  information  about  other  aspects  in  the  institu 
tion.    As  director  of  the  advising  system  you  have  many  signifi 
cant  work  contacts  across  department  boundaries  in  the  advising 
program  as  well  as  with  numerous  other  offices  and  agencies  in 
the  institution.     In  this  position,  you  are  tactically  located 
so  as  to  have  substantial  control  over  processes  of  collecting, 
filtering  and  disseminating  information  to  others.  Your 
ability  to  act  as  a  gatekeeper,  to  control  the  flow  of  informa- 
tion, increases  the  dependency  on  you  by  others  and  increases 
the  degree  of  power  or  influence  at  your  disposal. 

The  third  power  resource  listed  by  Pettigrew  is 
political  access.    This  resource  is  conceived  as  the  interper- 
sonal linkages  you  have  with  those  in  key  positions.  Thus, 
the  direct  and  indirect  interpersonal  relationships  you  have 
with  ^significant  others  in  the  institution  influence  the 
degree  of  visibility  and  influence  which  accrue  to  you.  It 
may  be  argued  that  the  frequency  and  the  diversity  of  trans- 
actions with  another  individual  increases  the  likelihood  of 
your  exerting  greater  influence  with  that  person.    A  brief 
review  of  the  personal  and  political  strategies  employed  by 
^  some  persons  at  your  own  institution  may  provide  some  data 
regarding  the  strength  of  the  association  between  interaction 
and  personal  influence.    To  the  extent  that  such  a  relationship 
does  indeed  exist  between  access  and  influence  the  implication 
is  clear.     Power  and  influence  may  be  cultivated  and  one 
(iecision  you  may  face  is  whether  you  will  attempt  systemati- 
cally to  increase  the  degree  of  access  to  others.  Increased 
access  however  requires  more  than  physical  or  psychological 
proximity.    Access  must  have  some  consequence,  in  this  case 
influence  on  the  perceptions  of  you  held  by  relevant  others. 

if 
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Thus,  your  access  or  contact  with  cithers  should  lead  to 
increased  influence  with  them. 

The  fourth  power  resource,^  assessed  stature,  was 
defined  by  Pettigrew  as  the  process  of  developing  positive 
feelings  in  the  perceptions  of  you  held  by  relevant  others. 
Your  actions,  then,  may  be  designed  to  lead  the  other  person 
to  view  you  favorably,  to  see  you  in  a  positive  light  and  to 
"experience"  you  as  a  competent  individual.    Your  task  is  to^ 
identi-fy  and  anticipate  what  is  salient  to  the  person  and  to 
use  this  information  so  that  your  own  proposals  or  actions 
receive  maximum  positive  response  from  the  person.     To  the 
extent  that  you  are  sensitive  to  the  needs  of  others  and  can 
respond  to  them  so  that  their  needs  are  recognized,  their 
attributes  noted  and  their  resistances  untouched,  your 
stature,  in  their  eyes,  will  continue  to  mature. 

The  last  power  resource  mentioned  by  Pettigrew  may 
be  a  key  factor  that  determines  the  power  and  influence  you 
have  in  vour  role  as  advising  manager.     This  resource,  ^roup 
support,  refers  to  the  amount  and  kind  of  support  given  to  you 
by  other  advising  managers  in  the  institution  or  by  other 
persons  who  hold  positions  within  the  organization  that  are 
related  to  your  role  as  manager. 

One  might  safely  assume  that,  like  the  internal 
consultants  mentioned  by  Pettigrew,  power  struggles  between 
various  advising\ianagers  or  administrators  use  up  an  inordi- 
ynate  amount  of  time  and  energy  that  might  be  better  spent  in 
^om6.form  of  collaborative  endeavor.     Rather  than  supporting 
or  ^assisting  one  another,  many  of  your  colleagues  likely 
expend  valuable  energy  attempting  to  belittle,  dilute,  or 
defuse  the  influence  and  impact  of  those  at  the  institution 
engaging  in  similar  work.'    Were  this  situation  to  be  reversed. 
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assuming  that  it  is  the  case,  and  members  of  a  similar  role 
group  of  advising  managers  to  act  in  concert  in  support  of 
one  another  the  stature  and  resultant  power  of  each  member 
would  be  increased.     The  same* role  reference  group  could  act 
not  only  to  affirm  the  power  each  individual  represents  but 
could  also  attest  to  their  support  for  the  individual  member 
as  a  representative  of  the  group.     The  "together  we  stand,  ■ 
divided  we  fall"  theory  seems  entirely  applicable  to  the  quest 
that  all  advising  managers  have,  that  is,  to  have  some  measure 
of  influence  and  impact  in  the  organization  with  which  they 
must  work. 

These  five  power  resources,  although  described 
here  as  though  they  were  independent  entities,  are  in  actual- 
ity highly  interdependent.    Their  existence,  development  and 
impact  in  any  institution  are  intertwined  with  one  another 
and  withuOther  variables  that  make  up  life  in  the  institution. 
As  you  analyze  the  factors  that  appear  to  be  associated  with 
your  influence  in  the  institution  you  may  conclude  that 
additional  or  other  factors  are  key.     What  we  recommend  here 
is  not  the  acceptance  of  any  list  of  "important  variables"  but 
that  you  systematically  analyze  your  setting  to  determine  what 
components  may  determine  the  degree  of  influence  or  power  you 
possess.     Power  here  refers  to  the  ability  to  achieve  or 
produce  outcomes  that  are  congruent  with  your  goals.  As 
manager  of  the  advising  system  you  may  use  this  influence  to 
reach  the  goals  you  have  set  for  yourself  and  to  accomplish 
the  objectives  that  have  been  set  for  the  advising  system. 
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EPILOGUE 

Upon  completion  of  this  manuscript  your  conclusion 
may  well  be  that  not  only  are  you  convinced  that  coordinating 
advisors  is  a  difficult  task,  you  are  more  than  ever  convinced  • 
that  you  are  in  the  wrong  job!     Our  approach  to  thinking  about 
the  task  of  managing  advising  and  faculty  advisors  assumes  that 
the  problem  and  the  process  is  amenable  to  rational  planning 
and  action.     One  is  certainly  tempted  to  ask  what  evidence 
exists  to  suggest  that  any  elements  of  life  in  a  college  or 
university  are  so  influenced. 

Shetty  and  Carlisle  (lP/5)  report  on  an  attempt  to 
use  an  approach  known  as  management -by- objectives  (MBO)  in  a 
university  setting:    They  found  that  obj ective- oriented  programs 
such  as  MBO,  wljen  applied  to  an  academic  setting,  increase 
awareness  of  organizational  goals,  improve  planning,  enhance 
understanding  of  job  expectations,  provide  better  data  for 
performance  appraisal,  and  improve  performance  and  communica- 
tion.    Success  of  the  program  was  most  strongly  correlated  with 
frequency  of  feedback,  clarity  and  specificity  of  departmental 
goals,  and  the  participants'  influence  in  setting  departmental 
goals  and  priorities.     They  recommend  that  programs  be  tailored 
to  match  the  different  organizational  status  of  participants 
and  that  the  implementation  process  be  carefully  planned  and 
administered. 

Applied  to  the  management  of  advisors,  these  feelings 
suggest  that  the  freque*ncy  and  the  specificity  of  interaction 
between  advisors  and  yourself  are  crucial • variables .  '  Also,  the 
more  your  management  approach  can  recognize  the  uniqueness  of 
individual  advisor?  and  the  extent  to  which  individual  faculty 
and  the  department  group  may  formulate,  but  be  held  accountable 
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for,  advising  practices  are  important  considerations  as  well. 
Finally,  it  appears  that  time  allotted  to  the  careftil  planning, 
implementing,  monitoring  and  evaluating  of  the  process  by  which 
you  interact  with,  in  short,  manage  the  advisors,  is  by  my 
standards  a  shrewd  investment.    Just  as  the  effective  lecturer 
may  choreograph  all  aspects  of  the  presentation,  the  effective 
advising  manager  may  plan,  organize  and  direct  the  interplay 
between  manager  and  faculty  advisor.     Some  may  decry  the  demise 
of  the  casual  appToach  to  coordinating  advising,  to  plan  as  the' 
event  unfolds,  to  do  as  opportunity  presents s  to  decide  as 
forces  dictate  and  to  accomplish  what  fate,  luck  or  accident 
provide.    To  manage  a  complex  system  of  people,  however,  re- 
quires a  thorough  understanding  of  what  forces  and  factors  may 
be  counted  on  to  influence  the  system  as  well  as  how  these 
forces  and  factors  may  be  channeled  or  shaped  to  accomplish 
other  ends . 


in  the  system  of  advising.     To  the  extent  that  it  is  possible 
for  you  to  understand  your  motivations,  skills  and  deficiencies, 
you  are  free  to  spend  more  time  and  effort  in  analyzing  and 
understanding  other  elements  in  the  system.    We  think  that  the 
careful  blending  and  matching  of  your  understanding  of  self  and 
of  other  elements  in  the  advising  system  is  a  major  portion  of 
your  work.     To  use  your  knowledge  of  the  advising  system,  as 
well  as  the  selective  use  of  your  person  as  a  tool  of  interven- 
tion in  that  system,  is  the  work  of  the  advising  manager.  At 
times  frustrating,  certainly  challenging,  this  task  of  directing 
the  work  of  an  advising  system  does  contribute  to  the  lives  of 
faculty  and  students  for  whom  you  are  servant.     Your  assignment, 
then,  should  you  choose  to  assume  it,  is  to  maximize  that 
contribution. 


As  advising  manager,  you  are  one  of  the  major  forces 


Good  luck ! 
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TRAINING  THE  ACADEMIC  ADVISOR 

Thomas  J.  Grites 
Director  of  Academic  Advising 
Stockton  State  College 


Academic  advising  has  long  been  a  part  of  every  faculty 
member's  profe s s ion a 1  r e sp o n s lb i 1 i t y ^  but  its  importance  has  rarely 
been  recognized.     Typically,  each  newly  hired  faculty  member  is 
handed  a  College  Catalog  and  informed  that  he/she  is  not  an  advisor 
to  a  group  of  students  who  had  previously  been  the  responsibility 
of  some  departed  faculty  member.    There  is  no  selectivity;  there  is 
no  training.    No  institution  would  hire  curriculum  specialists, 
grant  research  sabbaticals,  assign  Committee  Chairpersons  or  promote 
and  tenure  its  faculty  on  such  nominal  criteria  for  those  faculty 
responsibilities.     It  seems  important,  then,  to  insure  adequate 
preparation  of  faculty  to  fulfill  this  responsibility."  Training 
for  successful  teaching  and  research  is  a  common  function  of  our 
graduate  institutions.     Training  for  successful  academic  advising  is 
specific  to  each  institution  or  even  to  each  individual  academic 
unit  (college,  department,  program,  etc.)  within  the  institution. 
When  left  to  such  lesser  units  this  responsibility  becomes  vulner- 
a¥le  to  poor  support,  limited  participation,  and  questionable  quality..... 
Often  a  training  program  for  academic  advisors  is  non-existent.  This 
chapter  will  focus  on  the  development  of  some  common  strategies  and 
elements  relative  to  the  training  of  faculty  advisors.     These  strate- 
gies and  elements  will  provide  a  basis  for  institutions  or  sub-units 
to  analyze  their  own  needs,  expectations,  and  organizational  structure 
in  order  to  develop  their  own  training  programs. 

Of  course,  training  efforts  may  vary  from  programs  uj^iliz- 
ing  only  faculty  advisors  to  those  using  professional  staff,  counselors 


paraprof essionals ,  students,  and  even  computers.     They  may  also 
vary  according  to  the  roles  and  responsibilities  expected  of  the 
specific  personnel  used.     Therefore,  the  material  presented  here 
is  intended  to  be  comprehensive  enough  so  that  individuals  or 
institutions  can  adapt  it  to  their  own  specific  programs . 

STRATEGIES 

Before  one  can  appropriately  plan  an  implementation 
strategy  For  training  academic  advisors,  the  objectives  of  such  a 
program  must  be  developed.     You  must  be-  able  to  specify  what  it-^  ^ 
is  you  are  trying  to  accomplish  before  support  can  be  expected. 
Some  general  objectives  of  an  advisor  training  program  might  include 
the  following. 

1.  To  provide  advisors  with  accurate  and  timely  information 
about  the  policies,  procedures  and  processes  which  affect 
the  advising  relationship. 

2,  To  provide'  advisors  with  additional  skills  often  required 
in  their  advising  responsibilities. 

5.  I  To  increase  student  satisfaction  with  advising. 

4.  ;  To  increase  advisor  satisfaction  with  advising. 

5.  To  develop  a  comprehensive  approach  to  academic  planning 
as  a  part  of  the  total  advising  process. 

i The  next  critical  effort  to  be  developed  before  any  advisor 
training  program  can  be  successful  is  that  of  analyzing  the  commit- 
ment to  academic  advising  that  has  been  demonstrated,  both  on  an 
institutixjnal  level  and  on  an  individua^advisor  level.    This  is  not 
an  easy,  or  always  pleasant  task,  especially  if  the  commitment  is  mini 
mal.     But  you  need  to  know       How  does  the  President  feel  about  the 
quality  of^  advising  on  your  campus?    Does  the  Faculty  Senate  (or 
comparable!  body)  view  advising  as  an  important  function?    Is  this 
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responsibility  spelled  out  in  faculty  contracts,  mission  state- 
ments. College  catalogs,  and  collective  bargaining  agreements? 
Once  these  answers  are  ascertained,  a  specific  strategy  can  be 
planned.     In  many  cases  written  statements  already  exist  that 
would  lend  support  to  improved  academic  advising,  but  no  one  has 
bothered  to  utilize  them.     Of  course,  where  the  statements  do  not 
exist,  the  first  task  is  to  create  them. 

It  is  also  important  to  know  how  faculty  and  their  Deans 
view  this  responsibility.     Are  criteria  established  for  determining, 
who  will  be  advisors?    Are  they  appropriate?    Is  there  a  clear 
statement  of  the  advisor's  role  and  function?    What  recognitions  or 
rewards  are  used  for  those  who  advise  well?    A  brief  survey  or  indi- 
vidual interviews  might  be  conducted  to  assess  these  responsibilities, 
as  well  as  to  plan  strategy  for  a  training  program. 

Another  practical  reason  for  determining  this  commitment 
is  to  know  what  kind  of  budgetary  support  is  available  for  implementing 
the  training  program.     One  needs  to  know  whether  any  money  is  available 
for  materials,  consultants,  honoraria,  meals,  etc.  before  specific 
plans  can  be  made. 

Once  the  commitment  to  a  successful  advising  program  has 
been  determined,  and  presumably  some  efforts  have  been  made  to  capital- 
ize on  that  commitment,  one  can  begin  planning  for  the  next  important 
step  --  participation.     A  training  program  can  have  all  the  necessary 
.support  and  the  best  design  and  content,  but  it  cannot  be  successful 
without  advisor  participati'-on'.  ^  Neither  is  it  an  easy  task  to  insure 
a  high  degree  of  participation  in  such  progrgjis.     Timing  is  always 
a  concern;  motivation  or  enticement  to  participate  is  usually  a 
problem,  mostly  for  those  who  would  benefit  most  from  the  program. 
Many  faculty  feel  they  do  not  need  any  training  or  updating  in  their 
advising  role,  so  special  efforts  must  be  made  on  their  behalf. 
Certainly  there  are  some  advisors  who  do  need  very  little  assistance 


in  perforning  this  task.    They  know  their  job;  they  perforin  it  - 
well;  they  keep  up  to  date  on  their  own.    The  training  coordinator 
niust  not  risk  what  has  already  been  accomplished  without  training 
by  insulting  the  good  advisors  with  suggested  deficiencies.  Although 
these  advisors  would  probably  participate  anyway,  you  should  make  a 
special  effort  on  their  behalf.    This  demonstrates  your  confidence 
in  them,  and  their  participation  might  be  just  enough  impetus  to 
persuade  other  advisors  to  participate. 

^    In  terms  of  the  time  dilemma,  the  choices  are  limited  to 
weekdays  or  weekends.     If  weekends  are  chosen  some  of  the  entice- 
ments noted  below  need  to  be  exceptional.    However,  if  weekdays  are 
chosen,  the  problems  usually  become  more  logistical  than  motivational. 
The  participants  are  merely  coming  to  campus  as  they  do  any  other 
working  day.    Your  key  is  to  reduce  the  reasons  one  may  have  not  to 
participate.     Since  classes  present  the  most  common  obstacle  to  parti- 
cipation you  might  offer  the  same  training  program  on  two  days,  once 
each  on' the  diffexent  scheduling  frameworks.     Another  possibi.lity 
is  to  recruit  other  faculty,  graduate  students,  or  even  administrators 
to  substitute  in  the  classes  that  day.     Of  course,  evenings  can  be 
used,  but  some  of  the"  same  attendance  problems  as  with  weekends  will 
exist;  plus  the  learning  potential  will  be  somewhat  reduced  due  to 
fatigue  from  the  regular  faculty  activities  of  that  day.     The  length 
of  the  sessions  must  also  be  considered  so  as  not  to  bore  the  parti- 
cipants , or  belabor  certain  content.    For  the  first  few  sessions  at 
least,  2  or  3-hour  sessions  seem  to  be  most  appropriate  and  productive 
Unless  the  presentation,  is  exceptionally  good,  longer  sessions  usually 
breed  more  criticism  than  satisfaction. 

An  additional  consideration  is  that  of  location  for  the 
program.     Ideally,  the  program  should  be  offered  away  from  the  proxi- 
mity to  the  participants'  offices.     The  temptation  is  too  great  to 
be  called  out  for  phone  calls  or  to  check  the  mail.     It  is  not 'Always 


wise,  however,  to  hold  programs  off  the  campus.  The  cost  factor 
may  be  prohibitive.  Also,  faculty  are  not  going  to  view  this  pro- 
gram as  a  professional  conference  and  may  feel  insulted  to  have  to 
drive  to  a  place  other  than  the  campus  to  participate  in  a  campus 
activity.  An  appropriate  compromise  might  be  the  Campus  Center  or 
Conferen'ce  facility,  or  even  just  another  academic  building  on  the 
•  campus . 

Once  the  timing  has  been  determined,  there  is  a  varie"^ty 
of  incentives  that  can  be  used  to  entice  faculty  to  participate. 

They  have  t  o    ant  -  t-o- %e— t-here-. — One— o^b-vious— enticemen  t  to.  p  ar-tl  ci-^  — _ 

pate  is  some  type  of  honorarium,  although  it  may  not  be  the  best. 
Besides  being  out  of  the  question  for  many  institutions  which 
operate  on  stringent  budgets,  an  honorarium  might  increase  attend- 
ance but  not  real  participation.     Some  poeple  will  attend  just  for 
the  money,  and  they  may  not  learn  anything  that  will  benefit  the 
overall  advising  program. 

One  of  the  best  motivators  for  faculty  to  attend  a  train- 
ing program        and  to  learn  from  it        is  the  support  shown  for  such 
a  program  by  the  Dean  of  Department  Chairperson.     Such  administrators 
might  even  require  participation  in  these  programs.     One  technique 
that  can  be  used  to  build  support  is  an  evaluation  process.     In  this 
process  a  "user"  evaluation  is  conducted  and  the  results  are  presented 
to  the  administrative  head  of  the  academic  unit.     Unless  the  results 
are  extremely  favorable,  which  would  indicate  an  already  successful 
program,  one  can  usually  demonstrate  a  need  for  improvement  in  the 
program.     When  the  need  is  demonstrated,  it  becomes  easier  to  obtain 
support  for  a  program  that  will  fulfill  this  need. 

Another  obvious  reason  for  one  to  participate  in  such  a 
program  is  for  some  potential  return  of  investment  in  the  future. 
If  good  advising  and  acquiring  the  necessary  skills  for  good  advising 
are  con^dered  a  part  of  one's  evaluation,  then  participation  is  also 
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easier  to  achieve.     If  the  ability  to  advise  well  is  truly  a  part 
of  the  faculty  member's  professional  responsibility  then  it  should 
be  included  in  the  compensation  and  reward  structure  for  faculty. 
If  one's  salary  increments,  promotions,  and  tenure  decisions  are 
dependent,  however  minimally,  on  advising  performance,  then  faculty 
will  probably  want  to  learn  Jiow  ^o  do  a  better  job.     Of  course, 
everyone  concerned  with  the  quality  of  academic  advising  on  our 
campuses  knows  how'  difficult  it  is  to  have  such  evaluation  included 
in  personnel  decisions.     However,  there  are  other  ways  to  provide 

—  xomp  e  n-s  at;i'on  -,-"r«w«r  d or-  -  a  t  1-e-as  t  ~-app  r-e^i  a t-ion  -  f  o  r~~p  ar  ticip  a  t  i  on  

in  training  programs. 

One  inexpensive  re\^ard  might  be  {faculty)  credit  for 
teaching  an  independent  study;  another  would  be  recognition  for  an 
in-service  or, staff  development  program.    Another  simple  recognition, 
although  too  often  neglected,  is  a  letter  of  appreciation  for  parti- 
cipating.    Some  programs  issue  certificates  that  can  be  displayed 
in  one's  office  with  a  sense  of  pride  in  contributing  to  the  better- 
ment of  the  academic -unit ,  the  students  served  by  that  unit,  arid  the 
institution  in  general.    A  relatively  inexpensive  enticement  is 
simply  to  provide  lunch.     Faculty  usually  enjoy  a  good. lunch  and 
will  normally  turn  out  for  activities  when  this  is  provided. 

An  effective  and  inexpensive  way  to  insure  active  parti- 
cipation is  through  a  good  publicity  effort.     This  can  be  achieved 
in  several  ways;    By  using  the  principle  from  industrial  psychology 
that  "people  support  what  they  create,"  one  can  increase  interest, 
participation,  and  hopefully  the  effectiveness  of  a  training  pro- 
gram.   Although  m*uch  planning  has  probably  occurred,  one  can  send 
out  announcements  well  in  advance  of  the  program  so  that  calendars 
can  be  arranged.    These  announcements  should  include  a  brief  survey* 
portion  whereby  the  participants  can  indicate  ideas  for  the  content 
.-of  the  program.   , Although  you  may  have  already  decided  what  should 
be  covered,  you  should  not  dismiss  the  responses  without  consider- 
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ation  because  some  very  good  ideas  and  support  can  be  generated 
from  this  technique.    The  mere  fact  that  they- c^a -make  such  ijidl- 
cation  conveys  a  sense  of  development  on  the  part  of  the  faculty. 
This  approach  reduces  the  attitude  that  something  is  being  imposed 
upon  them,  since  they  are  given  the  opportunity  to  be  part  of  it. 

In  terms  of  the  specific  plans  for  the  program  one  should 
attempt  to  utilize  all  resources  of  the  institution.    By  using 
faculty  in  other  disciplines  one  strengthens  the  credibility  of  the 
program.    This  acknowledges  that  those  conducting  the  program  are 
not  omniscient_  and  that  they_respect  the  expertise  of  others.  This, 
in  turn,  generates  respect  for  the  program  itself.    For  example, 
those  in  the  behavioral  sciences  may  be  asked  to  conduct  a  portion 
of  a  program  on  interpersonal  skills  or  on  the  recognition  of  be- 
havioral problems;  those  in  the.  arts,  sciences  and  the  humanities 
might  be  used  to  assess  the  value  of  a  liberal  education  and  demon- 
Sjt'rate  how  to  communicate  that  value  to  students,  a  common  problem 
for  many  of  us . 

By  using  support  staff  from  other  campus  offices  you  also 
strengthen  the  program  and  foster  credibility  in  it.     Staff  advisors 
from  other  advising  offices  can  offer  alternative  approaches  to 
similar  situations;  counselors  from  the  Counsel ing  Center,  Career 
Development  Office,  Financial  Aid  Office,  etc.  can  provide  infor- 
mation usefui  to  all  academic  advisors.    Personnel  from  the  Regis- 
trations Office,  Admissions  Office  and  Computer  Center  can  provide 
rationales,  approaches  and  solutions  to  very  basic  advising  prob- 
lems, which  become  the  target  of  substantial  criticism  if  left 
unexplained.    Such  criticism  is  often  directed  toward  the  academic 
advising  program. 

By  soliciting  an  introductory  appearance,  or  even  full 
participation,  by  the  Dean  of  Department  Chairperson,  one  also 
strenghthens  the  content  of  the  program  and  the  participation  in  it. 
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It  is  also  useful  to  invite  liaison  personnel  fTom  other  institutions 
that  have  a  close  relationship  with  one's  own.    Such  personnel 
might  include  transfer  counselors  from  tlie  community  colleges  vthat  ^ 
supply  a  significant  enrollment  and  coordinators  from  institutions 
belonging  to  a  consortium.    All  of  the  above  "collegial"  techniques 

,  serve  to  make  the  'faculty  feel  that  they  ate  a  part  of  the  program 

'  rather  than  merely  a  recipient  of  it. 

One  final  publicity  effort  should  be  conducted  just  prior 
to  the  program.    A  final  reminder  with  an  agenda  should  be  distributed 
and  an  attempt  should  be  made  to" have  the  campus  newspaper  publish 

 an  aivt-i.-ele-d«s-crib4ng~t.he  pxo^xam...„  This  .serves^  as  a  reminder  as  well 

as  a  subtle -indicator  that  the  program  is  worthwhile  and  should  be 

attended. 

Finally,  a  well-planned,  worthwhile  program  will  serve  as 
the  best  publicist,  recruiter  and  supporter  one  could  have.  Such 
a  program  will  do  more  to  create^  desire  and  participation  than  any 
of  the  other  techniques  described.     The  next  portion  of  this  chapter 
will  deal  with  specific  program'  content  and  some  examples  of  how 
to  implement  that  content.  

CONTENT 

A  training  program  for  academic  advisors  can  focus  on  many 
topics  or  issues,  and  it  can  be  presented  in  various  formats.  Below 
is  presented  a  comprehensive,  modular  approach  to  a  developmental 
training  program  for  faculty  advisors.     Some  potential  adaptations 
"    f o7™use"^in  adv^^         programs  utilizing  personnel  other  than  faculty 
will  be  described  at  the  end  of  the  chapter.    The  training  modules 
(or  content  sessions)  are  presented  in  a  suggested  hierarchy  of 
"needs, "U. e. ,  those  which  include  the  very  basic  advising  skills 
to  those  which  are  more  complex. 


BASIC  INFORMATION  SKILLS 

The  content  of  this  session  consists  of  the  kinds  of 
information  students  most  often  request  fTom^-th-eiT"  advisors .  The 
♦'pTimary,"  Vf irst-line or  "nuts  and  bolts"  l^-nds  of  questions  and 
answers  are  emphasized  in  this  session.    The  desired  outcomes  are 
better  advisor  knowledge  of  course  availability,'  program  and  General 
Education  requirements,  all  academic  rules  and  regulations,  regis- 
tration procedures,  and  better  understanding  of  the  interrelationships 
of  these  advising  responsibilities.    This  knowledge  is  often  the 
single  key  to  a  successful  advising  program.    Students  wonder  why 
certain  requirements  and  procedures  exist,  and  if  faculty  cannot 
provide  a  credible  rationale,  the  student  remains  dissatisfied  and 
uninformed.     In  fact,  much  too  often  the  faculty  advisor  might, 
because  of  lack  of  knowledge,  agree  with  the  student's  complaint.- 
This  perpetuates  criticism  but  does  not  necessarily  result  in  improve- 
ment. 

Improvement  in  the  overall  advising  program  can  be  planned, 
however,  by  including  some  of  the  other  campus  personnel  in  such  a 
session.     Faculty  members  who  are  not  well-informed  and  who  might 
tend  to  criticize  usually  do  not  realize  that  the  Registrar,  the 
Dean,  or  the  Director  of  Admissions  might  also  have  some  complaints 
about  them.     For  example,  returning  preliminary  class  schedules, 
class  rosters  and  final  grades  by  deadline  dates-  can^'have  a  signifi- 
cant impact  on  the  success  of  providing  timely  arid'  accurate  information 
to  students  and  other  members  of  the  institutional  community.  This 
kind  of  exchange  is  informative,  constructive  in  its  problem-identifi- 
cation and  resolution  effort,  and  in  the  best  interest  of  all  parties 
included  in  the  advising  program. 

One  way  to  stimulate  this  kind  of  interaction  is  through 
a  systematic  discussion  of  all  of  the  problem  areas  known  to  the 
planners  of  the  session.     However,  some  areas  may  be  overlooked,  and 
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the  interrelationships  of  various .advising  responsibilities  might 
«iot  be  shown.    A  useful  technique  for  covering  the  well-known 
problem  ar^as— and  raising  advi  s43x -cons  ciousness  about  others  is 
the  administration  of  an  objective  test  or  quiz  on  the  Gampus 
academic  policies  and  procedures.     Faculty  are  accustomed  to  giving 
tests,  and  turning  the  tables  on  them  usually  meets  with  theix 
satisfaction  and  enjoyment.     It  is  recommended  that  such  instruments 
be  self- scored  Ws  the  leaders  proceed  through  the  discussion  of 
each  topic «^^^^ditional  aids  in  this  process  are  "pictorial  repre  - 
sentations, i.e.,  flow  charts,  to  illustrate  the  interactions  and 
dependencies  of  various  offices  upon  others.     In  this  way  faculty 
see  how  involved  some  processes  in  advising  really  are. 

The  design  of  the  instruments  mentdoned'  above  is  relatively 
simple.    One  can  merely  page  through  the  College  catalog,  schedule 
of  classes,  'or  other  official  publication  and  write  a  question 
dealing  with  each  policy  and  procedure.     The  questions  should  vary 
in  format  (multiple  choice,  true-false,  fill- in-the-blank,  etc.), 
use  specific  examples,  and  include  more  questions  on  the  well-known 
problem  areas.     The  relevance  to  the  advising  program  of  such  topics 
as  transfer  credit  evaluation,  graduation  with  honors,  and  readmis- 
sion  can  be  shown  without  an  inordinate  amount  of  time  spent  on  them. 
Much  discussion,  interaction,  and  understanding  can  be  generaLted 
from  these  topics.    A  sample  quiz  item  might  be:     '♦This  student  is 
responsible  for  incurring  that  all  graduation  requirements  are  met. 
True  or  False."    In  most  situations  the  College  catalog  would  suggest 
an  affirmative  response;  however,  most  would  agree  that .much  of  that 
responsibility  is-  covertly  and  unofficially  shifted  to'  the  advisor. 
This  dilemma,  which  has  been  plaguing. many  of  us  for  years,  becomes 
substantive  discussion  topic  generated  by  a  straightforward  quote 
from  the  College  catalog. 


Another  foTmat  used  foT  improving  the  advisor's  basic 
information  skills  is  the  case-study  approach.    This  allows  for 
-sfliall^r  jgroup -d^sc-ussionv  wh^^  HoweveTj;  there  is 

the  risk  of  excluding  some  of  the  more-  remote  but  interrelated 
responsibilities  of  advisors  when  using  this  approach.  Case 
studies  are  usuali/  more  difficult  to  design  than  the  quiz  format 
taken  directly  from  official  campus' documents . 

This  type  of  training  session  is  usually  most  productive 
and  visibly  most  useful  because  of  its  direct  application.  Ideally, 
one  would  conduct  such  a  program  immediately  prior  to  Registration, 
Week  with  a  "refresher"  during  the  term  just  prior  to  Pre-Registration. 
This  early  presentation  is  especially  important  for  new  faculty, 
for  the  explanation  of  new  requirements  and  changes  in  policies  or 
procedures  to  the  returning  faculty,  and  for  establishing  the  ground- 
work for  some  of  the  following  modules  to  be  offered  later  in  the 
term. 

CAREER  DEVELOPMENT  AND  DECISION-MAKING  SKILLS 

_      This  session  is  concerned  with  developing  certain  skills 
in  advisors  which  can,  in  turn,  be  utilized  by  their  advisees.  The 
content  should  inclvide  ^oth  short  and  long-range  planning  through 
an  exploration  of  life  goals,  an  exploration  of  vocational  goals, 
the  compatibility  of  those  goals  with  the  student's  course  of  study, 
and  planning  for  alternative  careers.    Another  facet  of  this  session 
should  be  the  development  of  skills  necessary  in  making  wise  decisions. 
This  session  takes  the  advising  process  a  step  further  than  mere' 
course  selection  to  fulfill  prescribed  requirements;  it  serves  to 
assimilate  prescribed  courses  with  others  into  a  meaningful  academic 
program.    The  construction  of  such  a  program  must  coincide  with  the 
student's  abilities,  interests,  and  motivation.    The  training  coor- 
dinators should  solicit  the  expertise  of  career  development  specialists 
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on  the  campus  to  help  plan  and  conduct  specific  activities. 

I      '  'There  are  two  basic  groups  that  advisors  encounter  iu 
tMs  aspect  <)f  - academic  advising,  the  •'undecided"  student  and 
those  who  have  chosen  a  major.    With  each  group  different  skills 
or  strategies  may  be  necessary  to  advise  adequately.    Some  con- 
sideration and  t-echniques  found  to  be  useful  in  various  training 
programs  are  described  below. 

'  Most  advisors  woyld  claim  it  is  more  difficult  to  advise 
the  undecided  student,  but^ in  some  ways  it  may  be  easier.  An 
analogy  to  this  advising  dilemma  is  that  of  building  a  pyramid. 
A  pyramid  1%  built  with  a  broad  foundation  climaxed  with  a  pinnacle; 
the  undecided  student  is  able  to  experience  a  wide  variety  of 
academic  courses  (a  broad  base)  until  a  decision  is  made  to  pursue, 
a  specific  major  field  of  study  (the  pinnacle).    The  already      ^  . 
decided  student  has  a  more  diffi^cult  time  because  he/she  is  build- 
ing the  pyramid  upside  down;  the  culminating  decision  (pinnacle) 
has  been  made,  and  the  task  is  to  provide  for  breadth  (borad  base) 
in  the  curriculum.     It  is  often  more  difficu^  for  advisors  to 
rationalize  the  value  of  a  broad,  general  education       even  when 
they  believe  in  it  --  to  the  student  who  only  sees  educational  and 
especially  career  value  in  accounting  or  zoology. 

There  is  one  difficulty  with  the  undecided  student  that 
should  be  addressed  by  academic  advisors  and  emphasized  in  training 
programs.    The  label  of  "Undecided"  or  "Undeclared,"  which  is  often 
publicly  displayed  in  campus  directories^  and  on  transcrips,  generally 
connotes  a  negative  stigma.    The  advisor's  first  task  is  to  turn 
this  into  a  positive  learning  situation  for  the  student.    This  can 
be  done  by  simply  acknowledging  that  this  indecision  should  not  be 
considered  a  fault.     Rather,  it  is  an  opportunity  to  explore  what 
the  institution  has  to  offer  without  the  threat  of  time,  money,  and 
effort  being  ill-spent.    The  advisor  must  be  made  aware";  and  some- 
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times  make  it  known  to  the  student,  that  the  negative  connotation 
usually  emanates  from  parents  and  peers,     It  may  even  come  from 
•faculty;  that  is  why  the  emphasis  in  training  programs  is  placed 
on  the  positive,  aspects  of  being  undecided.     This  is  the  beginning 
of  a  Jiealthy  career  development  and  decision -making  process  for 
the  student. 

Whether  or  not  the  student  is  decided  in  the  direction 
of  a  major  field  of  study  and  career,  certain  advisor  training 
strategies  can  be  applied.     First  of  all,  advisors  need  to  know 
thoroughly^  what  services,  facilities,  and  personnel  are  available 
on  the  campus,  both  to  them  and  to  their  students.    Testing,  coun- 
seling, and  library,  resources  need  to  be  well-known  in  order  to  be 
well  utilized.    A  p'ortion  of  the  training  program  may  be  reserved 
exclusively  for"  an  introduction  to  these  advising  supplements,  and 
it  is  usually  more  effective  to  have  the  advisors  visit  the  facility 
where  the  activity  occurs  rather  than  having  a  representative  only  , 
discuss  it. 

An  important  aspect  to  be  realized  in  any  career  develop- 
ment-academic advising  program  is  that  of  alternative  careers.  Most 
students  who  have  a  very  specific  career  objective  in  mind  early  in 
their  academic  careers  probably  never  reach  that  specific  objective. 
Those  who  remain  undecided  as  to  a  specific  career  objective  may  not 
be  aware  of  the  variety  of  po^tential  in  almost  all  fields  of  study. 
For  example,  a  science  major  might  become  a  teacher,  a  lab  technician 
or  a  researcher,  but  he/she  might  also  beocome  a  supervisor  in  a 
sceintific  plant,  a  librarian,  a  writer,  an  equipment  salesman,  or 
a  public  relations  or  personnel  officer  of  a  science-oriented  corp-  . 
oration.     Similarly,  a  humanities  major  might  become  a  college 
professor,  but  he/she  might  also  become  an  editor,  a  puBlisher's 
representative,  a  librarian,  a  writer  of  public  relations  materials, 
or  a  manager  of  literary  collections  and  materials.     The  difficulty 
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in  this  part  of  the  training  program  is  to  be  able  to  suggest 
alternatives  for  all  major  fields  of  study  offered  by  the  institu- 
tion.   Again  the  career  development  specialists  should  be  consulted, 
as  well  as  the  faculty  within  each  discipline  or  professional  study. 
This,  too,  strenghtens  support  for  the  entire  program.     One  techniqu 
that  is  usually  helpful  to  students  in  this  process  is  advisor  self- 
disclosure  about  their  own  career  paths.     If  the  path  is  a  particu- 
larly unusual  one,  the  flexibility  in  career  planning  is  easily 
demonstrated.     If  one's  own  situation  is  a  more  direct  path,  he/ 
she  is  prDbably  aware  of  someone  else  who  has  had  a  checkered  career 
Such' examples  are  good  to  include  in  this  training  session,  j 

A. final  approach  that  can  be  utilized  with  either  group 
of  students  is  that  of  analyzing  the  decision-making  process.  A 
possible  technique  for  beginning  this'  process  is  the  autobiography, 
or  in  the  abbreviated  form,  the  resume.     A  self -evaluation  of 
abilities  should  be  included.     It  is  important  for  students  and^ 
advisors  to  know  what  influences  their  decisions.     When  decisions 
are  to  be  (or  have  already  been}  made,  it  is  usually  helpful  to 
identify  alternatives  to  the  decision  and  to  study  the  advantages 
and  disadvantages  of  those  alternatives.     Once  the  decision  has  been 
made,  it  should  be  evaluated  for  its  effectiveness  by  both  student 
and  advisor.    An  additional,  subtle,  positive  outcome  results  from 
this  process  as  well.     That  is  the  development  of  student  respon- 
sibility, which  can  include  refusal  of  advising  and  even  failure. 
The  .atdvisor  must  realize  these  possibilities  and  should  be  prepared 
to  deal  with  them.     Advisors  serve  as  facilitators  and  aides  in  the 
decision-malcing  process,  but  they  must  also  respect  the  student's 
right  of  self-determination. 

These  are  only  some,  of  the  elements  of  a  training  session 
on  career  development  and  decision-making  that  may  be  adapted  to 
specific  institutional  clientele  and  needs.     Others  certainly  exist 
within  various  instituf ions ,  and  still  others  need  to  be  developed. 
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COMMUNICATIONS  SKILLS 

*  '  This  session  in  the  advisor  training  program  is  designed 

to  help  advisors  relate  the  above  skills  to  their  students  in  a 
meaningful  way.     The  emphasis  is  to  develop  awareness  of  one's 
relationship  to  other  individuals  and  to  groups;  this  includes  both 
the  advisor  and  the  advisee.     Faculty  members  must  remain  cognizant 
that  they  are  cWmuni eating  with » undergraduate  students  ,  who  are 
often  disinterested,  sometimes  naive,  and  even  afraid  of  talking 
with  such  an  authority.     Students  must  in  turn  be  made  aware  of 
their  relationship  in  the  total  institutional  community. 

■    These  skills,  primarily  listening  and  feedback,  are  best 
presented  to  faculty  in  some  form  of  demonstration.    Most  faculty 
are  least  interested  in  this  aspect  of  advising,  and  one  must  be 
aware  of  this  in  developing  a  training  program.     Although  additional 
sessions  may  be  held  for  those  more  interested,  the  skills  demonstrated 
gthould  at  least  include  those  identified  below.     Each  program  developer 
should  plan  the  specific  methods  by  which  to  demonstrate  the  following^ 

1.  Credibility  and  confidence        indicating  to  the  student 
that  you  are  interested  in  why  he/she  is  there,  and  you 
know  and  understand  the  rules  and  regulations  under  which 
they  must  work  together.  ' 

2.  Non-verbal  communication  --  how  to  use  and.  recognize  such 
indicators  as  eye  contact,  body  posture,  physical  distance, 
facial  expressions,  and  body  gestures. 

3.  Facilitation        developing  empathy  and  responding  with 
answers,  questions,  or  reassurance;  using  "action  state- 
ments" (for  anticipated  reaction)  rather  than  simple 
questions  to  learn  more  about  the  student  and  his/her 
experiences.    ►  • 

4.  Confrontation        indicating  to  the  student  that  you  do  not 
approve  of  what  he/she  is  saying  to  doing;  this  must  be 
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achieved  without  destroying  the  confidence  established 
earlier. 

5,     Referral  --  being  able  to  recognize  the  need  for  such,. 
^  to  insure  student  contact  with  the  appropriate  referral 
person,  office  or  agency,  and  to  follow-up  on  the  out- 
come of  such  referrals. 

It  should  remain  clear  that  this  type  of  advisor  training 
session  is  not  to  develop  therapists  nor  to  provide  in-depth  sensi- 
tivity training;  it  is  merely  to  develop  an  awareness  of  potential 
aids  for  a  more  productive  advising  relationship  with,  students  who 
are  seen  maybe  no  more  that  twice  per  semester.     It  could,  however, 
stimulate  more  student-initiated  advising  sessions,  which  usually 
become  more  comprehensive  than  mere  course  scheduling  sessions  and 
which  are  discussed  below. 


only  that  which  has  to  do  with  curriculum.     However,  there  are  many 
activities  occurring  outside  the  classroom  which  may  have  curricular 
value.     This  training  session  is  designed  to  increase  faculty  aware- 
ness of  activities  and  programs,  both  on  and  off  campus,  that  serve 
to  enhance  the  indiyiduc.l ' s  curriculum  and  career  development..  When 
si^ch  educational  and  curricular  value  is  shown,  new  programs  may 
even  be  developed  by  interested  faculty. 

These  co- curricular  activities  and  programs  might  include 
cooperative  experiential  learnivig  designed  to  provide  the  student 
with  practical  experience  either  for  career  development  of  for 
decision-making  about  a  career.     Other  activities  might  include 
individual  tutoring,  reading  and  study  skills  development,  and 
paraprofessional  advising  and  counseling,  all  of  vhich  serve  to 
provide  experience  in  one-to-one  relat iorships .     Group  relationships 


CO-CORRIGULAR  ACTIVITIES 


Academic  advising  is 


traditionally  perceived  as  including^ 
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and  leadership  abilities  may  be  identified  througli  participation 
in  student  government  organizations,  residence  hall  programming, 
honorary  societies  and  community  action  projects.     Finally,  student 
praticipat  ion  ...must  be  encouraged;  the  training  program  is  of  little 
value  if  it  is  not  utilized. 

Although  it  would  be  desirable  to  have  the  advisors  visit 
each  facility  and  program,  this  may  be  impractical.     In  order  to 
increase  faculty  participation  and  utility  it  is  probably  better  to 
employ  a  "shotgun"  approach,  where  brief  descriptions  of  many  pro- 
grams are  presented  to  the  faculty.    A  good  videotape  or  slide 
presentation  might  be  developed  to  produce  nearly  the  same  effect 
as  on-site  visits. 

AN  ENVIRONMENTAL  PERSPECTIVE 

Obviously  one's  advising  strategies,  tehcniques,  and  con- 
tent cannot  remain  constant.     Students  are  different  and  the  advisor 
must  learn^ to  adapt  his/her  skills  to  these  differences.     This  session 
deals  with  the  various  environmental  characteristics,  both  past  and 
present,  that  students  bring  to  the  advising  relationship  and  which 
influence  their  lives  on  campus.     Some  of  these  differences  are 
readily  recognized  in  the  returning  woman,  the  minority  student,  the 
veteran,  the  commuter  student,  the  transfer  student,  the  economically, 
socially  or  culturally  disadvantaged  student,  the  exceptionally 
talented  student,  the  handicapped  student,  the  part-time  student,  the 
evening  student,  and  any  other  characteristics  that  may  be  identified. 
Each  of  these  groups  has  somewhat  unique  needs,  interests,  motivations, 
and  expectations,  and  the  advisor  must  be  aware  of  these  differences, 
able  to  recognize  them,  and  prepared  to  adapt  the  advising  relation- 
ship accordingly.     This  session  is  also  best  presented  in  a  demon- 
stration-discussion format,  and  multiple  resources  should  be  used. 
Real  situations  often  produce  the  most  effective  results.  These 
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situations  can  be  identified  by  the  participating  advisors  them- 
selves, by  representative  students  from  some  of  the  groups  mentioned 
above,  by  counselors,  or  by  the  training  session  planners*  The 
important  outcome  factor  is  that  advisors  realize  the  multitude  of 
differences  in  the  students  they  advise  and  that  they  adapt  to 
those  differences.     If  they  find  difficulty  in  advising  certain  * 
types  of  students,  they  must  make  appropriate  referrals.  Developing 
this  ability  to  advise  a  variety  of  individual  students  indicates 
readiness  for  the  final  training  session,  which  addresses  academic 
advising  as  a  comprehensive  process. 

A  DEVELOPMENTAL  PfeRSPEGTIVE 

This  last  session  is  a  synthesizing  and  integrating  one 
with  emphasis  on  melding  the  cognitive  and  affective  development  of 
college  students.     For  faculty  advisors  this  means  developing  their 
own  ability  to  determine  the  point  at  which  ''students  are  currently 
functioning  in  their  intellectual,  emotional,  and  social  lives,  and 
fostering  growth  in  those  lives.     This  is  significantly  different 
from  t-he  prescriptive  role  they  have  traditionally  played  in  insuring 
that  certain  curricular  requirements  have  been  met.     For  some  this 
includes  the  development  of  basic  psychological  recognition  and 
assessment  skills,  understanding  the  psychological  support  system 
students  employ,  learning  basic  counseling  techniques,  and  making 
appropriate  referrals  as  mentioned  above. 

This  session  can  be  presented  in  two  parts.  "  The  first  is 
through  a  simple  lecture- discussion  format  conducted  by  the  training 
program  developers.     Many  examples  of  student  growth  and  development 
are  used  to  indicate  how  the  faculty  advisor  can  effectively  impact 
on  the  student's  development.     These  are  usually  presented  in  the 
context  of  academic  advising  as  a  long-term  process,  beginning  with 
a  student's  first  contact  with  the  institution  and  continuing  through 
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and  beyond  his/her  exit,  whether  by  graduation,  withdrawl,  or 
dismissal.    This  deve'lopment,,  and  the  total  advising  process,  can 
be  reviewed  and  examined  with  the  use  of  various  "checklists." 
Even  the  best  advisors  fail  to  include  all  of  the  important  aspects 
of  CLdvising  with  each  and  every  student.     The  use  of  such  checklists 
can  provide  a  claer  student  profile,  which  can-  be  utilized  through- 
out the'  advising  process,  as  well  as  an  advisor  profile,  which 
provides  for  self -assessment.     Some  examples  of  such  checklists 
include  life,  career,  and  college  goals,  student  abilities,  and 
advisor  information  and  activities. 

The  second  part  deals  nvith  teh  basic  counseling  skills 
deemed  desirable  for  academic  advisors  to  have.    Two  important  con- 
siderations  need  to  be  remembered  in  presenting  these  skills:  facul 
are  not.  usually  interested  in  learning  such  skills,'  and  one  should 
utilize  appropriate  personnel  to  teach  them.     The  faculty  interest 
can  be  generated  through  the  successes  of  all  of  the  previous 
sessions;  they  must  be  ready  for  it!     The  personnel  should  include 
members  of  the  counseling  staff  and/or  the  psychology  department  who 
are  particularly  skilled  in  presenting  such  information.  Those 
skilled  in  advising  and  in  developing  training  programs  may  or  may 
not  be  skilled  enough  to  present  this  aspect  of  the  program.  They> 
too,  should  recognize  their  limitations  and  utilize  the  referral 
technique  they  "are  attempting  to  teach. 

In  addition  to  the  training  sessions  described  above,  one 
must  supplement  these  periodic  programs  with  an  ongoing  information 
process.     This  is  usually  accomplished  through  the  distribution  of 
memos,  newsletters,  and  advising  manuals,  and  there  is  probably  no 
better  alternative  scheme.     T?t«->,^er -present  problem  is  to  get 
advisors  to  read,  clearly  understand,  and  utilize  written  materials. 
When  possible  this  written  information  should  be  distributed  per- 
sonally, rather  that  through  the  mail.     In  this  way-  at  least  some 
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minimal  discussion  can  also  take  place  as  a  reinforcer  of  the 
information.     If  the  information  must  be  distributed  on  paper,  . 
then  some  distinctive  characteristics  (colored  paper,  special 
lettering,  a  logo,  etc.)  should  be  used  to  indicate  that  this 
material  is  explicitly  for  one's  advising  function.  Supplemental 
information,  however  distributed,  should  be  reviewed  during  the 
training  sessions. 

ADAPTATIONS 

The  strategies  and  modular  content  sessions  described 
above  ar-e-ge3i€r-al--an4-"SUg-g-e.siive...in_jiaturjB-..   Jhey  have  been  pre- 
sented with  both  a  philosophic  rationale  and  some  pragmatic  methods 
of  implementation  in  mind.     With  this  background  there  are  certain 
potential  adaptations  that  should  be  described  so  that  a  variety  of 
institutions  and  advising  programs  can  utilize  the  concepts  presented. 
These  adaptations  are  described  according  to  the  following  variables: 

DELIVERY  SYSTEMS; 

All  of  the  content  sessions  were  described  for  in -person 
presentations  ;  however,  self-training  manuals  .might  be  developed 
for  certain  modules.     The^e  would  be  especially  appropriate  for  the 
Basic  Information  Skills  module.     One  should  not  forego  the  in-person 
presentation  entirely  but  rather  use  it  as  an  opportunity  to  emphasize 
some  of  the  most  trQublesome  advising  areas.    Another  utilitarian 
concept  for  academic  advising  is  that  of  using  group  advising  tech- 
niques.    Training  coordinators  should  demonstrate  the  value  of  group 
procedures.    There  is  an  obvious  savings  in  total  advising  t^me, 
and  new  students  are  able  to  gain  more  jense  of  confidence.  By 
-including  old  and  new  advisees  in  a  group  both  are  able  to  recognize 
and  resolve  each  others'  concerns.     Furthermore,  group  procedures 
are  not  limited  to  the  students.     By  combining  two  or  three  advisors 


and  their  small  groups,  students  are  able  to  see  differ^t  per- 
spectives about  the  institution,  different  advising  concepts,  and 
.^arious  personalities.     If  we  assume  that  students  are  assigned 
to  advisors  so  that  they  will  have  at  least  one  "official"  contact 
With  the  institution,  then  we  can  also  assume  that  contact  with 
several  officials  is  that  many  times  as  valuable. 

ADVISING  PERSONNEL 

Whether  you  use  faculty,  professional  staff,  counselors, 
or  peers  in  the  advising  program,  the  six  content  sessions  described 
above^seem  appropriate.     The  differences  may  occur  only  in  the 
strategies  for  participation  in  such  programs.    The  discussion  abov^ 
focused  on  the  motivation  effort  for  faculty  participation;  such 
motivation  is  usually  less  difficult  for  non-faculty  advisors  with 
one  possible  exception. 

Professional  staff  and  peer  advisors  normally  know  what  Is 
expected  of  them  and  are  interested  in  all  aspects  of  the  advising 
relationshi-p;  therefore,  their  participation  is  ..almost  a  condition 
of  employment.     Counselors,  however,  often  are  not  interested  in 
the  basic  information-giving  role  in  advising;  they  are  more  con- 
cerned with  providing  (and  learning  more  about)  interpersonal 
relationships.     This  is  opposite  to  whatever  faculty  interest  might 
be  demonstrated,  and  the  motivational  effort  may  need  to  be  increase 
Some  of  the  same  enticements        Dean's  support,  use  in  evaluation, 
recognition,  lunch        can  be  utilized  for  counselor  participation 
in  these  jnore  routine  advising  activities, 

TYPE  OF  INSTITUTION 

Certainly  institutions  vary  in  -size,  philosophy,  clientele 
budget,  and  other  characteristics,  and  these  variables  must  be  taken 
into  consideration  when  planning  an  advisor  training  program.  The 
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strategies  and  content  described  above  have  been  pTesented  in  such 
a  way  that  one  can  choose  as  much  or  as  little  as  possible,  or 
desired,  to  design  and  implement  a  training  program "for  academic 
advisors  in  a  particular  institution.     Financial  support  is  not 
the  primary  criterion  for  predicting  "Success  of  an  advisor  train- 
ing program,  but  rather  many  intangibles  are.    Motivation,  commit- 
ment, and  ultimately,  the  quality  of  the  program  are  better  criteria, 
These  can  be  increased  on  most  campuses  without  a  great  deal  of 
additional  expenditures. 

COMMENT' 

This'  chapter  has  been  devoted  to  the  training  of  academic 
advisors.  ,  Vario'us^strategies  for  developing  support  of  and  partici- 
pation in  training  programs  have  been  presented.     A  comprehensive 
approach  to  the  content  of  advisor  training  programs  has  been  des- 
cribed.    It  is  hoped  that  those  involved  in  and  responsible  for 
improving  academic  advising  oti  their  campuses  can  adapt  the  ideas 
and  suggestions  offered  herei^i  to  their  own  unique  situations.  In 
fact,  the  author  suggests  that  each  institution  (or  academic  unit J 
re-write  the  chapter,  substituting  its  own  characteristics;  this 
would  provide  a  self- study  on  academic  advising  and  might  serve  as 
a  useful  training  program  in  itself. 


INSTITUTIONAL 
MODELS 


\ 


"Ke  that  will  not  apply  mw  Aermdiz6  mu^t  expect 
new  zvtli . " 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  SELECTED  INSTITUTIONAL 
DELIVERY  SYSTEMS 

Following  are  some  institutional  descriptions, 
solicited  on  a  random  basis,  reflecting  various  delivery 
systems.    They  are  presented  here  in  the  hope  that  they 
might-provide  workable  ideas  that  will  be  useful  to  educa- 
tors interested  in  improyipg  advising  services  for  students. 
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UNrVERSITY-WIDE  GENTRALIZED/SPECIAilZED  ACADEMIC  ADVISING: 

AN  INTEGRATED  APPROACH, 

Robert  Fletcher 

Michael  McCatrley 
Ball  State  University 


The  purpose  of  this  article  is  to  acquaint  the  reader 
with  a  successful  centralized  advising  system,  composq.d  of  full- 
time  professional  advisors,  which  has  been  in  operation  for  more 
than  thirty  years.     An  attempt  "will  be  made  to  describe  the  system 
by  examining  the  philosophy,  structure,  functions,  integration  of 
services  in  unifying  university  processes,  comparative  costs 
(centralized  vs.  decentralized)  and  benefits  of  the  operation. 

The  growth  of  the  advising  office  has  paralleled  the 
expansion  of  the  University  as  a  whole.     Established  in  the  middle 
1940 's  as  a  new  administrative  unit,  the  Office  of  Academic  Advis- 
ing chose  to  follow  a  centralized,  professional  advisor  approach 
in  organization  and  operation.     Originally  a  division  of  Student 
Affairs,  it  later  became  a  part  of  Instructional  Affairs,  thereby 
making  the  program  an  amalgamation  of  student  and  instructional 
affairs . 

Tremendous  growth  in  terms^  of  undergraduate  enrollment  ' 
coupled  with  greater  diversity  and  complexity  of  course  offerings 
are  forces  with  which  academic  advising  must  contend.     The  advisor/ 
student  ratio  has  expanded  from  approximately  1  to  650  in  1965  to 
1  to  800+  in  1977.     The  absorption  of  this  increased  student  load 
and  the  continued  attempt  to  improve  "s'ervices  necessi»tated  the 
adoption  of  a  new  computerized  registration  system  (1972)  and  a 
modification  of  advising  techniques  and  practices.     This  modified 
system  is  referred  to  as  university-wide  centralized/specialized 
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academic  advising.    The  office  of  twenty-one  full-time  pro- 
fessional advisors  is  centralized  in  terms  of  its  location  in 
the  Administration  Building,  and  the  academic  rank  held  is  not 
within  any  college,  department,  center  or  institute.     Our  role 
is  t6  represent  the  total  university  curricula  to  students  from 
an  unfettered,  unbiased  position  and  to  enhance  our  skills  as 
advisors.    Academic  Advising  Is  specialized  in  that  some  advisors 
-work  with  students  with  specific  classifications  (freshmen, 
sophomore,  etc.)  while  others  specialize  according  to  student  , 
curricular  objective. 

Ball  State  instructional  faculty  are  employed  to  teach 
and  counsel  with  students  relative  to  'the  content  and  activities 
involved  in  specific  courses.    They  are  not  expected  to.  be  the 
primary  source  of  curricular  and  registration  advising.  Philo- 
sophically, the^  University 's  position  is  that  each  student  should, 
have  a  faculty  professional  advisor  with  whom  he  or  she  can  identify 
from  the  date  of  matriculation  to  the  completion  of  degree  require- 
ments 

The  functions  of  the  advising  office  are  many.     It  should 
be  mentioned  that,  because  of  specialization,  not  all  advisors  per- 
form  each  of  thes^  funetions  in  the  regular  discharge  of  his  or 
her  duties,  but  most  of  these  functions  are  every  day  occurences 
for  advisors. 

1.  Provide  comprehensive  source  of  accurate  and  current 
curricular  information. 

2.  Approve  a  quarterly  academic  program  for  each  student 
and  assist  in  immediate,  short-term  and  long-range 

•  planning. 

3.  Provide  academic  counsel. with  regard  to  program  changes, 
career  shifts,  new  academic  opportunities  and  special 
programs . 
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4.  Make  referrals  to  other  university  offices  such  as 
academic  departments  and  support  service  agencies. 

5.  Facilitate  enrollment  in  non-conventional  programs > 
e.g. ,  honors,  academic  opportunity,  residential  instruc- 
tion project,  continuing  education,  etc. 

6.,     Execute  a  wide  range  of  academic  policies  relating  to 

degree  requirements,  grade  point  average,  course  repiti- 
tion,  etc.  « 

7*      Unify  a  number  of  university  processes  by  integrating 

information  and  procedures  from  departments  and  support 
service  agencies. 

Supply  management  data  for  academic  planning  by  utilizing 
course  request  (registration  system)  data  in  the  context 
of  meeting  student  academic  needs. 
9.^     Provide  the  final  academic  audit  of  course  work  through 
verification  of  successful  completion  of  graduation  re- 
quirements and  certification  for  teacher  licensing. 

There  are  various  subdivisions  within  the  advising  Office 
all  reporting  to  and  receiving  direction  from  the  Director  of 
Academic  Advising. 
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In  exploring  the  responsibilities  of  each  subdivision 
one  must  recognize  the  fact  that  each  advisor,  regardless  of  sub- 
division, perforins  three  basic  functions: 


Advising 

A.  Providing  accurate  and  current  curricular 
information. 

B.  Assisting  in  short-term  and  long-range  academic 
p  r  0  g  r  am  p 1 a nn in  g . 

Providing  counsel  with  regard  to  program  changes, 
new  programs,  career  shifts. 

D.  Serving  as  a  referral  agent. 

E.  Relating  variops  and  numerous  academic  policies. 
F»      Continuous  monitoring  of  student  academic  progress 

Registration  and  scheduling 

A.  Approval  of  a  quarterly  schedule  of  classes  for 
each  student. 

B.  Completion  of  "partial",  schedules  generated  from 
our  computerized  registration  system, 

C.  Approval  of Vail  adjustments  to  completed  class 
schedules  --  drop/add. 

D.  Indication  of  eligibility  for  withdrawal  from  a 
course  or  courses. 

i 

\  . 

Integration  of  services  with 
A.      Registrar  and  Records. 
B*      Academic  departments. 

C.  Placement .  . 

D.  Admissions. 

E.  Counseling  and  Psychological  Services. 

F.  Career  Analyst. 
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FRESHMAN,  SOPHOMORE,  JUNIOR  ADVISING 

incorporated  within  the  subdivision  of  Freshman, 
Sophomore,  Junior  Advising  are  twelve  of  the  twenty- one  advisors. 
This  subdivision  is  divided  into  three  four-person  "units"  and  is 
specialized  according  to  student  curricular  objectives.  For 
example.  Unit  I  provides  advising  service  to  students  with  majors 
in  the  sciences,  mathematics  and  the  business  curricula.  This 
enables  the  advisor  to  concentrate  primarily  on  specific  programs, 
thereby  increasing  his  expertise  in  these  disciplines  through  close 
coordination  with  departmental  chairpersons  and  faculty.  However, 
academic  advisors  must  maintain  knowledge  of  all  academic  programs 
and  requirements  because  of  raaj or/minor  com.binations  (e.g.,  major 
ia,  finance  with  minor  in  French)  and  the  extensive  needs  of  the 
"undecided"  student.     Each  advisor  is  charged  to  coordinate 
curricular  functions  with  specific  departments  and  to  communicate 
the  findings  with  all  advisors. 

Advisors  in  this  subdivision  have  the  largest  student 
load,  the  highest  percentage  of  "undecided"  students,  and  the 
greatest  number  of  students  effecting  curricular  objective  changes. 

Some  individuals  in  the  subdivision  have  been  assigned 
additional  responsibilities  which  include  permanent  membership  on 
major  policy  maV.ing  committees  within  the  University.     In  addition 
to  departmental  duties,  some  advisors  serve  as  advising  coordinators 
for  Orientation,  Computer  Services,  Curricular  Implementations, 
Continuing  Education,  and  Graduation  Verification  of  Associate 
Degree  students.     Paramount  obligations  of  advisors  in  the  Fresh- 
man,  Sophomore,  Junior  subdivision  are  the  individual  advising 
afforded  all  students  and  the  coordination  of  advising  services 
with  departmental  chairpersons  and  faculty. 
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CARMICHAEL  ADVISING 

The  Carmichael  Advising  subdivision  consists  of  one 
person,  advising  a  student  contingent  of  approximately  800  fresh- 
men in  the  "living-learning  center,"  the  Carmichael  Residential 
Instruction  Project.    The  advising  specialization  indigenous  to 
the  Project  is  based  upon  student  classification.     Therefore,  the 
advisor  must  be  well  versed  in  all  major  and  minor  requirements 
at  the  freshman  level.     The  Carmichael  Academic  Advisor,  in' 
addition  tp  the  previously  mentioned  major  functions,  is  instru- 
mental in  the  development  of  tlie  curricula  for  the  project, 
maintains  close  ties  with  the  orientation  program  by  virtue  of  the 
election/selection  of  Project  students,  an4  directs  a  career  infor- 
mation program. 

Advising  within  the  project  is  essentially  the  same  as 
elsewhere  with  one  basic  difference.     A  group  approach  is  utilized 
by  assembling  small  groups  of  similar  majors  for  the  purpose  of 
general  information  and  registration.     This  group  technique  permits 
the  advisor  to  visit  with  each  student  each  quarter  and  provides 
additional  time,  often  needed  when  advising  freshmen,  for  individual 
appointments  with  students  who  have  academic  problems. 

SPECIAL  MAJORS  ADVISING 

In  our  institution  attending  to  certain  majors  requires 
more  attention.     These  have  been  identified  as  architecture, 
medical  technology,  music  and  nursing.     Students  with  these  curri- 
cular  objectives  have,  from  the  sophomore  year  to  graduation,  been 
placed  into  our  Special  Majors  subdivision  so  that  proper  attention 
to  admission  standards  and  minute  curricular  detail  will  be  realized. 
The  two  Special  Majors  advisors  require  group  and  offer  individual 
advising/registration  appointments  to  the  approximately  1,500 
students  with  these  majors.     The  most  significant  differentiating 
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factors  for  these  advisors  are  that  they  conduct  *the  graduation 
audit;  certify  graduates  for  teacher  licensing;  and  work  closely 
wtih  other  advisors  and  college  deans,  departments  and  agencies 
from  within  and  outside  the  University. 

SENIOR  ADVISING 

-  -  — 

When  students  register  for  the  number  of  hours  qualifying 
them  for  senior  status,  advising  records  are  transferred  to  the 
Senior  Advising  Office.     The  four  advisors  who  specialize  in  work- 
ing with  only  those  students  at  this  level  then  prepare  a  "Senior 
-Folder"  which  contains- the  following  material: 

1.  Senior  Evaluation- -a  specific  listing  of  the  final 
courses  required  for  graduation.    This  preliminary 
"check-out"  form  provides  all  the  necessary  curricular 
information  needed  by  the  student  approximately  four 
quarters  prior  to  graduation. 

2.  Application  for  Graduation. 

3.  Senior  Check-List- -a  convenient  listing  of  student 
responsibilities  to  be  accomplished  during  the  senior 

-  year. 

Although  our  Senior  Advisors  conduct  the  final  graduation 
audit  and  verify  that  graduation  requirements  have  been  earned 
and,  in  some  instances,  that  teacher  certification  stipulations  have 
been  met,  the  Senior  Folder  also  plays  a  significant  role  in  assist- 
ing the  student  in  an  "on  schedule"  graduation. 

TEACHER  CERTIFICATION  ADV]|S.ING 

In  this  subdivision  the  post  graduate  student  becomes 
the  center  of  attention.     Primarily  working  with  graduated  students 
wishing  to  complete  requirements  for  teacher  certification,  this 
advisor  is  Required  to  communicate  not  only  with  the  student,  but 
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also  with  aGademic  departments,  college  deans,  graduate  dean  and 
the  state  superintendent  of  public  instruction  in  ascertaining 
exactly  which  academic  credits  must  be  earned  for  teacher  certi- 
fication. 

INTEGRATION  OF  SERVICES 

A  major  responsibility  of  any  advising  system  is  to 
provide  effective  communication  to  students. 


ABHISSIONS 

'  COUNSKUNG 

CENTER 

RKGlSTRjiTlOH 
&  RF.CORDS 


ACAOEHIC 

mocKAhS 

ACADtHiC 
DtPARTHENTS 


The  academic ^advising  office  represents  the  hub  of  the 
wheel  of  this  responsibility  (Fig.  2).     Advisors  must  integrate 
advising  services  with  those  performed  by  other  university  agancies 
in  a  reciprocal  manner  to  unify  various  processes,  thus,  providing 
the  best  academic  advising  possible. 

The  Admissions  Office  provider  data  (e.g.,  SAT  scores, 
H.S. 'class  rank,  transcripts,  etc.)  necessary  for  the  advising  of 
matriculating  students^     Adyising  interprets  and  applies  advanced 
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and  transfer  credit  received  by  Admissions  and  !  iso  verifies 
student  admission  statias  for  accuracy. 

Orientation  at  Ball  State  is  a  required  tvo-day  pro- 
gram for  students;  parents  are  also  invited  to  attend.  Advising 
is  involved  "from  the  planning  through  the  operational  phases  of 
the  program.     The  Advising  Coordinator  for  Orientatioii  is  respon- 
sible for  integrating  services  with  orientation  to  provide  a 
positive  advising  experience  for  matriculating  students. 

As  in  most  colleges  and  universities,  advising  and  reg- 
istration cannot  be  separated'.    Academic  advisors,  approve  all 
course  registrations,  drop/adds,  and  determine  eligibility  for 
withdrawal.  -Additional  registration  related  functions  include 
the  identification  and  explanation  of  registration  variables 
(e.g.,  course  repetition,  credit/do -credit ,  course  audit,  etc.), 
interpretation  of  academic  regulations  (particularly  probationary 
status),  maintenance  of  student  records,  and  validation. of  accuracy 
of  official  university  records.     Also,  as  previously  mentioned, 
advisors  conduct  the  final  graduation  audit  and  verify  that  re- 
quirements '  have  been  met  for  graduation. 

In  an  effective  centralized  advising  system,  success  is 
based  on  cooperation,  coordination  and  integration  of  advising 
services  with  academic  .departme'nts .     In  the  Special  Majors  and  the 
Freshman,  Sophomore,  Junior  Advising  subdivisions  "Advising  Coordi- 
nators" for  each  major  have  been  designated.     These  people  are 
charged  to  stay  abreast  of  the  development  of  new  programs  and 
adjustments  to  existing  programs  and  to  "ommunicate"  these  to 
colleagues  and  students.     Advisors  often  supply  departments  with 
ertrollment  and  registration  trends  and  communicate  student  reaction 
to  courses  and  instructors.     Reciprocally,  departments  provide 
advisors  with  information  for  the  oversubscription  of  class  limits. 
This  integration  of  services  aids  both  the  advising  office  and 
academic  departments  in  the  facilitation  of  prescribed  duties. 
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Advising  provides  services  to  the  Honors  and  Academic 
Opportunity  programs- -representing  both  ends  of  the  academic 
continuum.    Assistance  is  provided  in  curriculum  development 
and  implementation  and  in  communicating  to  these  students 
specific  program  requirements  and  registration  information. 

Academic  advising  is  involved  in  career  planning  by 
providing  the  vehicle  for  translating  career  choice  into  curricula. 
Advisors  inform  students  of  employment  prospects  and  career  opportu- 
nities  as  early  and  accurately  as  possible.     As  communication  of 
career  information  is  the  responsibility  of  no  single  office, 
advisors  collect  and  disseminate  such  iffformation  from  the  university 
career  analyst^  the  placement  office  and  academic  departments  to 
relate  to  students  upon  request. 

Referral  is  the  key  ivord  de'^cribing  advising 's  integration 
with  the  counseling  center.     Although  some  referrals  are  initiated 
for  personal  counseling  reasons,  the  majority  of  advising  office 
referrals  are  related  to  the  ^^undecided"  student  who  is  encouraged 
to  take  advantage  of  the  aptitude  tests  and  interest  inventories 
in  an  effort  to  clarify  abilities  and  interests  as  they  relate  to 
career  ob j  ectives . 

The  rapidly  increasing  enrollment  in  the  School  of 
Continuing  Education  has  necessitated  the  involvement  of  academic 
advisors.     Advising  the  "non- traditional"  student  in  settings  quite 
different  from  the  usual  on -campus  environment  and  at  significant 
distances  from  the  University  has  presented  a  particularly  challeng- 
ing and  demanding  experience  for  advisors.    Whether  performing 
academic  advising  duties  in  our  Center  for  Non-Traditional  Students, 
an  .RCA  factory,  the  Indiana  Reformatory,  at  Grissom  Air  Force  Base, 
or  on  our  toll-free  "advising-by-phone"  experiment,  thfe  necessity 
of  advdsing's  being  an  integral  part  of  an  off -campus  student's 
opportunity  is  of  utmost  importance,  * 
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COST  ANB  BENEFITS 

Decent ralized  advising  is,  in  the  opinion  of  many 
univeTsity  offi-cials,  more  economical.     On  the  surface,  centralized^ 
advising  would  appear  to  be  more  expensive  because  one  can  easily 
determine  the  costs.     In  many  institutions  it  is  difficult  to 
ascertain  the  costs  of  decentralized  advising  since  the  reduced 
load  factor  is  buried  in  collegiate  and  departmental  budgets. 
We  believe  the  utilization  of  teaching  faculty  with  reduced  load 
to  be  much  more  expensive.     How  many  teaching  faculty  would  agree 
to  serve  as  an  academic  advisor  to  250  students  in  exchange  for 
one- third  of  their  load? 

Assuming  teaching  faculty  are  not  given  a  reduced  load, 
decentralization  would  appear  to  be  less  costly.     Ho^vever,  additional 
secretarial  assistance,  increased  nrimbers  of  errors  necessitating 
correction,  and  the  significant  numbers  of  students  not  graduating 
on  schedule  are  cost  factors  not  visible  in  departmental  advising. 
^  Several  important  functions  and  peripheral  responsibilitie« 

have  been  entrusted  to  and  assumed  by  academic  advising  at  Ball 
State.     Some  have  come  from  the  student  affairs  area,  others  from 
instructional  affairs.     This  factor  decreases  the  costs  to  these 
units,  and  thus,  from  an  institutional  budget  perspective  the  cost 
factor  is  no  greater  than  it  would  be  for  a  decentralized  system. 

One  of  the  most  important  series  of  decisions  ^a  student 
must  make  during  his  or  her  college  caree^r  is  related  to  selecting 
an  educational  goal  and  registering  for  courses- -required  and 
elective- -which  assist  him  or  her  in  attaining  this  goal.     In  a 
day  and  age  when  increased  pressures  in  higher  education  call  for 
larger  class  sizes,  instructional  television,  teaching  machines 
and  reduced  faculty  office  hours,  there  is  a  greater  need  for 
students  to  have  continuous  individualized  contact  with  faculty. 
Thus,  a  student  often  discovers  that- his  closest  and  most  extensive 
contacts  with  faculty  are  those  with  his  advisor.     The  advisor  is 
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one  of  the  few  faculty  members  who  not  only  has  the  opportunity, 
but  also ,the  obligation  to  view  the  curricula  as  a  total  entity 
and  to  comprehend  its  influence  upon  the  individual  student.  The 
advisor,  therefore,  has  a  dual  role  of  interpreter  for  the  student 
and  creative  critic  for  the  faculty. 

As  we  look  to  the  future  in  academic  advising,  we  pro- 
ject that  an  increased  emphasis  will  be  placed  upon  advising 
services  and  the  comparative  costs  of  providing  these  services. 
With  "legal  consumerism"  and  the  advocation  of  "student's  rights" 
becoming  more  prevalent,  it  is  time  we  focused  attention  on  the 
distict  possibility  of  "advising  malpractice"  being  a  contributing 
factor  to  litigation  involving  colleges  and  universities.  We 
believe  a  well  structured  and  efficiently  managed  centralized/ 
specialized  system  of  academic  advising  serves  as  a  deterrent  to 
"advising  ntalpractice"  and  the  subsequent  cost  of  legal  action. 

Through,  a  system  of  centralized  full-time  faculty  advisors 
continuity  in  advising  is  provided.    There  is  unity  in  approach, 
greater  reliability  in  advising  and  greater  precision  in  insuring 
all  students  the  opportunity  of  meeting  with  their  advisor.  Per- 
sonaXization  is  maintained  through  the  individual  and  small  group 
advising  sessions,  and  greater  accuracy  in  record  keeping  is 
accomplished.     Inherent  in  our  centralized  system  are  high  degrees 
of  precision  and  care  in  making  the  graduation  check,  the  availa- 
bility  of  advisors  to  advise,  the  fixing  of  the  advisement  respon- 
sibility, and  the  coordination  of  the  enterprise  through  the 
Director  of  Academic  Advising.    And,  most  important,  academic 
advising  at  Ball  State  is  not  a  part-time,  unwanted  or  additional 
responsibility- -it  is  a  career  position. 


REFERENCES 

Academic  advising  at  Ball  State  is  unique  within  the  structural 
organization  of  the  University.     For  additional  information 
regarding  the  structural  organization  vrite  to  Director, 
Academic  Advising,  Administration  Building,  Ball  State  Uni- 
versity, Muncie,  Indiana  47306. 
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ACADEMIC  ADVISEMENT  AT  BRIGHAM  YOUNG  UKIVERSITY. 

0.  LeGrand  Eliason 
'  Coordinator  of  Academic  Advising 
Brigham  Young  University 
Provo,  Utah 


GOALS 

The  goals  of  academic  advisement  at  Brigham  Young 
University  are  to  provide  students  with  (1)  information  needed 
on  academic  requirements  and  regulations;  (2)  advice  or  counsel 
about  curriculum,  major  courses,  and  career  opportunities;  (3) 
personal  relationships  which  will  contTibute  to  their  sense  of 
belonging  and  beinjg  part  of  the  academic  community;  also  to 
provide  advisors  who  are  (4)  available;   (5)  knowledgeable;  and 
(6)  interested. 

TRADITIONAL  FACULTY  ADVISEMENT 

Prior  to  1971  Brigham  Young  University  employed  tradi- 
tional faculty  advisement  techniques.     A  student  often  met  his 
'  faculty  advisor  for  the  first  and  only  time  during  the  registra- 
tiojj  process.    This  contact  was  cursory  and  largely  ineffective. 

A  research  study  in"-1970  revealed  that  students  were 
unhappy  with  the  advisement  system;  many  did  not  know  their 
faculty  advisor;  almost  all  felt  that  mandatory  advisement  at 
registration  w^s  an  obstacle;  and  a  majority  of  students  had  not 
seen  their  advisor  during  that  semester. 

Faculty  response  in  the  same  study  revealed  a  majority 
to  be  unhappy  with  the  system  extant  at  that  time;  most  were 
unaware  of  graduation  requirements;  advisement  was  of  a  low 
priority  in  comparison  to  other  duties;  most  faculty  felt  they 
were  being  used  as  clerks,  and  that  secretaries  dispensed  most 
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advisement  information,  anyway. 

•  COLLEGE  ADVISBMENT  CENTER  CONCEPT 

Traditional  faculty  advisement  was  ineffectual. 
Research  of  alternative  methods  was  undertaken  with  the  ev^olu- 
tion  and  implementation  of  the  present  college  advisement  center 
system.     This  concept  was  developed  at  Brigham  Young  University 
to  provide  students  with  advisement  assistance  formerly  unavail- 
able or  unused. 

It  was  determined  that  approximately  85  percent  of 
faculty  advisement  duties  were  clerical  in  nature.  Implementa- 

•  tion  of  the  advisement  center  concept  would  relieve  faculty  of 
this  clerical  function  and  provide  a  favorable  cost  trade-off, 
services  provided,  and  advisement  effectiveness. 

A  central  office  would  be  provided  in  each  college 
\iith  available,  knowledgeable,  and  interested  personnel  to  pro- 
vide general  advisement  and  clerical  tracking  of  each  student's 
progress.     Faculty  involvement  would  be  retained  for  major  and 
other  in-depth  professional  advisement.     This  central  office  or 
advisement  center  would  be  an  extension  of  each  academic  dean's 
office,  and  would  be' staff ed  by  one  full-time  (non-faculty) 
supervisor,  a  full  or  part-time  secretary,  and  part-time  student 
assistants  (advisors) . 

Line  responsibility  to  each  supervisor  would  be  to 
his  academic  dean  while  the  staff  and  coordinating  function  of 
participating  college  advisement  centers  would  lie  somewhere  at 
the  university  administration  level. 

RESPONSIBILITY 

In  1969  the  responsibility  for  academic  advisement  was. 
assigned  to  the  Division  of  Admissions  and  Records  because  of  its 
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role  in  coordinating  and  disseminating  entrance  and  graduation 
reqiiirements  and  its  record-keeping  function. 

ORGANIZATION  ^ 

A  pilot  college  advisement  center  (GAC)  was  established 
in  the  fall  of  1969.     The  program  was  simple,  with  a  small  office, 
supervisor,  and  stndent  advisors.     The  program  was  inexpensive, 
costing  less  than  the  salary,  of  a  faculty  member."    The  program 
was  effective,  as  evidenced  by  its  adoption  by  the  remaining 
eleven  colleges  by  the  fall  of  1973.  'This  college  concept  gives 
the  student  a  place  where  he  can  receive  up-to-date,  academic 
information  from  someone  who  hjis  been  trained  in  the  use  of 
advisement  data.     The  student  is  not  restricted  to  a  single  advisor 
and  may  be  referred  to  a  faculty  member  according  to  the  student's 
particular  need.     The  clerical  functions  of  the  centers  are 
saving  valuable  time  of  faculty  members  and -^department  chairmen. 
The-  cost  to  train  the  personnel  of  twelve  college'  advisement 
centers  as  opposed  to  1,200  faculty  members  is  significant. 
Finally,  the  centralization  (f£  student  records  enables  the  center 
to  record  changes,  commitments,  schedule  appointments,  and  make 
recommendations  on  the  records  as  they  occur. 

The  position  of  Coordinator  of  Academic  Advisement  was 
created  on  September  1,  1971,  to  help  implement  and  coordinate 
the  university-wide  advisement  program.     The  Coordinator  was  a 
member  of  the  staff -^of  the  Division  of  Admissions  and  Records, 
as  previously  determined, 

DESCRIPTION  ^ 

The  Coordinator  of  Academic  Advisement  and^  college 
advisement  center  supervisors  and  staff  work  together  to  provide 
an  advisement  program  for  students. 
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University  Level  -  Coordinator  of  Academic  Advisement 

A.  Training  of  AdviseTnent  Personnel.     The  coordinator 
is  responsible  for  training  CAC  supervisors  in  the. 
basic  programs  and  services  which  should  be 
offered  on  the  college  level  in  the  academic 
advisement  program •     Frequent  indiviciual  and  bi^ 
weekly  meetings  are  held  with  CAC  supervisors 
along  with  periodic  workshops. 

B.  *  Information  Flow.     The  cpordinator  is  responsible 

for  keeping  up  to  date  on  university  policy,  curri- 
culum, and  requirement  changes.     He  is  also  respon- 
sible for  liaison  between  the  Division  of  Admissions 
and  Records  and  academic  colleges.     One  of  these 
liaison  responsibilities  is  to  insure  that  studenit 
computer  files  are  updated  on  a  continuing  basis 

C.  Advisement  and  Orientation  Coordination.  The 
coordinator  is  responsible  for  the  planning,  coordi- 
nation, and  execution  of'-' academic  orientation  pror 
grams  for  new  students.     He  is  also  responsible  for 
adequate  advisement  programs  in  each  college. 

D.  Research  and  Evaluation.     One  of  the  major  respon- 
sibilities of  the  coordinator  is  to  determine  the 
effectiveness  of  the  academic  advisement  program.- 
Research  includes  student  reaction  to  the  accuracy 
of  their  advisement,  study  of  the  length  of  time 
required  for  students  to  graduate,  and  monitoring 
waivers  to  university  policies. 

College  Level  -  College  Advisement  Centers. 

A.      Academic  Advisement.     College  advisement  center 
(CAC)  personnel  are  available  daily  between  8:00 
a.m.   -  5:00  p.m.,  and  provide  "programmed"  and 
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"drop- in"  advisement  assistance.  Advisement 
consists  of  curriculum  planning,  evaluation  of' 
,    transfer  credit,  information  on  all  undergrad- 
uate programs  in  the  college,  information  on 
academic  policies  and  procedures,  registration 
information  and  materials,  change  of  major 
applications,  and  clearances  for  graduation. 

B.  Advisement  File.     Each  CAC  contains  a  file  on 
each  student  within  the  college.     This  file  in- 
cludes the  new  student  admissions  profile,  ACT 
.profile,  degree  requirement  profile,  end  of 
semester  grade  or  progress  evaluation  reports, 
counseling  agreements,  waivers,  and  graduation 
evaluation  report. 

C .  Evaluation  of  Transfer  Credit  for  Major  Require- 
ments .     Every  department  chairman  has  prepared 

an  articulation  guide  for  transfer  credit  courses. 
College  advisement  center  (CAC)  personnel  are 
thus  able  to  evaluate  transfer  credit  from  primary 
feeder  institutions  to  meet  major  requirements. 

D.  College  New  Student  Orientation  Program.  Each 
CAC  supervisor  is  responsible  for  planning  and 
coordinating  the  college  new  student  orientation 
program.     This  program  generally  includes  a  meet- 
ing with  the  dean  and  department  chairmen,  a 
personal  meeting  with  faculty  members,  orientation 
of  college  and  departmental  facilities,  seminars 
in  career  opportunities,  testing  for  aptitude 

and  placement  within  selected  disciplines,  college 
open- house  and  social  hour  with  new  students  and 
faculty . 
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E.  Degree  Profiles.     Each  CAC  supervisor  is 
responsible  to  maintain  and  publish  degree 
requirement  profiles  for  each  major  and 
specialization  within  the  college.  These 
profiles  are  available  in  each  advisement 
center . 

F.  faculty  Advisement  Assistant.     Each  CAC 
supervisor  is  responsible  to  coordinate  ad- 
visement availability  of  faculty  advisors  with 
department  chairmen, 

G .  Registration  Information  Assistance.  CAC 
personnel  provide  registration  materials  to* 
currently  enrolled  students  within  their 
college.     Registration  materials  are  also  col- 
lected in  the  advisement  centers. 

H.  Graduation  Clearance,     CAC  supervisors  work 
closely  with  the  Graduation  and  Credit  Evalua- 
tion Office  in  reviewing  potential  candidates 
for  graduation.     CAC  supervisors  also  worJc 
closely  with  each  department  chairman  and  give 
final  certification  to  the  university  graduation 
office  once  major  requirements  are  completed. 

I.  Referrals  and  Appointments.     The  college  advise- 
ment center  (CAC)   is  a  place^  of  "first  resort" 
for  academic  advisement.     The  role  of  the  advise- 
ment center  is  well-defined  and  students  with 
other  needs  are  referred  to  appropriate  agencies: 
faculty.  Placement  Office,  Personal  and  Career 
Assistance  Programs,  Career  Education,  and  other 
offices . 
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3.  Faculty  Participation 

Faculty  members  retain  a  vital  role  in  academic 
advisement  even  with  the  establishment  of  college 
advisement  centers.     The  latter  perform  the  clerical 
and  informational  arm  of  academic  advisement  with 
the  responsi))ility  to  refer  students  to  faculty 
members  for^profe^sional  advisement.     This  working 
relationship  between  advisement  center  personnel^ 
and  faculty  is  essential. 

4.  Policy  Statements 

Policy  statements  printed  in  the  general  catalog 
and  class  schedule  are  the  basis  of  the  academic 
advisement  program.     A  computer  advisement  program 
to  be  described  hereafter  provides  an  additional 
reference  source  for  advisement. 

ASSESSMENT  OF  BYU  ACADEMIC  ADVISEMENT 
1.      Program  Strengths 

A.  Academic  Advisement.     CAC  personnel  are  up  to  • 
date  on  all  academic  policies  ^nd'  are  trained  to 
use  the  advisement  profile  data  prepared  by  t^he 
Office  of  Admissions  and  Records.  Advisement 
personnel  meet  bi-weekly  to  maintain  proficiency. 

B.  Availability  of  Advisement.     College  advisement 
centers  are  open  from  8:00  a.m.   to  5:00  p.m.y 
Monday  through  Friday.    Students  are  not  restric- 
ted to  a  single  advisor,  but,  may  be  referred  to 
faculty  according  to  need. 

C.  Advisement  Records.     An  accurate  advisement 
record  is  maintained  on  each  student  in  each 
college.    A  printed, set  of  requirements  for 
each  major  and  specializatiT>n  is  available  in 
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the  appropTiate  advisement  center.  Students' 
records  are  centralized  for  immediate  access 
for  advisement.     Records  are  made  for  all 
advisement,  incliiding:     date^  content,  deci- 
sions reached.    Transfer  credit  evaluation  for 
major  requij^ements  is  accomplished.  Other 
materials  include:     high  school  transcript,  ACT 
profile,  up-to-date  grade/progress  evaluations, 
and  graduation  evaluation  reports.  * 
>^o-llege  New  Student  Orientation  Program .    Th e 
program  is  college -oriented  with  an  academic 
emphases,  thus  permitting  flexibility  in  tailor- 
ing a  program  which  is  .appropriate  for  the  needs 
of  students  within  each  college. 
Degree  Profiles.     Degree  requirement  profiles 
are  maintained  in  college  advisement  centers 
for  every  major  and  specialization  offered 
within  the  college.     The  degree  requirement 
profile  also  becomes  the  contract  with  the 
student  for  the  graduation  requirements. 
Faculty  Properly  Used.     The  CAC  system  has  re- 
moved the  clerical  function  of  advisement  from 
faculty  members. 

Graduation  Clearance.     In  the  one -year  period 
following  the  inception  of  the  college  advisement 
centers,  the  number  of  students  uncertain  about 
graduation  dropped  from  92  7  to  55. 
Registration  Information  Assistance.  Students 
not  only  pick  up  registration  materials  at  ad- 
visement centers,  but  receive  various  types  of 
on-line  computer  information  pertaining  to 
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their  academic  pTogram:     general  education, 
university  requirements,  major  requirements, 
and  other  services  to  be  mentioned  hereafter. 
I,      Reduction  in  Time  Required  to  Graduate.  The 
advisement  system  has  helped  reduce  the  length 
of  time  required  for  a  student  to  graduate. 
In  May  1972  the  average  graduate  had  completed 
9.5  semesters  .     In  1975  a  random"  survey  report 
ted  the  graduates  had  an  average"  of  8.79 
'semesters,  representing  a  savings  of  39,264 
semester  hours  for  the  4,00  0  bachelor  degree 
candidates.     The  number  of  semesters  subse- 
quently increased  with  the  new  general  education 
program,  but  is  expected  to  decrease  with  added 
understanding  and  flexibility  provided  in  the 
new  program. 

J.      A  self- evaluation  checklist  has  been  devised 

for  college  advisement  centers  by  which  perfor- 
mance may  be  compared  against  established  CAC 
criteria.     While  remaining  responsible  to 
respective  deans,  the  instrument  provides  a 
common  thread  of  purpose  which  unifies  the 
twelve  advisement  centers  (See  Appendix  1) . 

COMPUTER  ADVISEMENT  PROGRAM 

One  of  the  goals  of  academic  advisement  at  Brigham 
Young  University  is  to  provide  students  with  information  on 
academic  and  graduation  req^iirements .    A  computer-assisted 
advisement  program  was  conceptualized  by  Dr.  Robert  W.  Spencer 
in  1971,  in  which  students  would  have  at  their  fingertips  an 
immediate  assessment  of  their  progress  towards  graduation. 
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This. program  has  been  developed  at  BYU,  and  provides  for  each  , 
student,  as  part  of  the  student's  advisement  and  registration 
materials,  a  computer -printed  graduation  evaluation  summary 
report.    This  report  will  be  provided  each  student  at  the  end 
of  every  semester.     (See  Appendix  2).     It  includes: 

1.  A  summary  of  general  education  requirements  completed 
and  a  listing  of  deficiencies;  also  general  education 
evaluations  passed. 

2.  A  summary  of  university  requirements,  courses  com- 
pleted, and  courses  deficient. 

3.  A  listing  of  all  university  classes  completed  with 
accompanying  transcript  data  infoTmation. 

4.  "A  summary  of  transfer  classes  completed. 

5.  A  summary  of  major  requirements  with  courses  com- 
pleted and  courses  deficient. 

6-  A  summary  of  specialization  courses  with  courses 
completed  and  courses  deficient. 

7-  A  list  of  any  course  prerequisites. 

The  computer-assisted  advisement  program  also  identi- 
fies classes  repeated,  and  states  grade  point  average  requirements 
The  program  operates  primarily  from  the  graduation  requirement 
index  program,  but  it  has  the  flexibility  of  adjusting  to 
individually- designed  programs.     The  advisement  program  will  soon 
have  operational  the  capability  of  interfacing  with  and  evalua- 
ting transfer  credits  and  matching  them  according  to  requirements 
at  all  levels. 

In  addition  to  the  advisement  benefits,  the  computer- 
assisted  advisement  program  can  also  be  used  in  projecting 
curriculum  demands,  planning  course  offerings,  checking  the 
accuracy  of  the  transcript,  and  identifying  the  number  of  semes- 
ters required  for  a  given  major  or  change  of  major.     This  infer- 
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mation  is  all  contained  in  our  on-line  system  so  that  a  student 
may  sit  at  a  video  terminal  and  match  his  courses  completed 
against  any  degree  program.     This  action  will  show  him  at  a 
glance  some  benefits  or  disadvantages  of  changing  his  major. 
Some  programs  available  on  computer  terminals  in  each  CAG  are 
shown  in  Appendix  3. 

LOOKING  FORWARD 

Whatever  degree  of  success  we  may  have  attained  in 
our  advisement  program  must  be  closely  aligned  to  our  emphasis 
on  college  advisement  center  personnel  being  available,  know- 
ledgeable, and  interested.     Success  will  not  restilt  from  gimmicks, 
computers,  advertising,  special  programs,  ei:c.     Emphasis  must  be 
on  the  student. 


CAC  SELF-EVALUATION  CRITERIA 
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1.  Degrees/area  specializatioTi  outlines  offered 
In  college?  .  .   .  .... 

2.  General  Education  requirement  outlines 
pertaining  to  college  degrees/area  special- 
izations offered  1n  colleges?  ........ 

3.  Availability  of  Advisement: 

a.  Offered  daily  between  8:00  a.m.  -  5:00  p.m. 
(Including  lunch  hour)?     .  .  .  ....  . 

b.  Can  walk- in  traffic  be  accommodated?    .  . 

c.  Faculty  backup  provided?  ........ 

4.  New/transfer  student  contact 

a.  Welcome  letter: 

Mailed  within  two  weeks  of  notice?    .  . 

Orientation  schedule  included?  .... 

Major  specialty  requirements  included? 

Tentative  authorized  transfer  credit 
included?  .  .  .  .  ........  .  .  . 

b.  Orientation: 

Introduce  personnel/ policies?  ..... 

Advise  services  offered?    .  .  .  .  .  .  . 

-Provide  major  degree  requirements?    .  . 

5.  Student  Files 

a.  Established  for  each  student  majoring  in 
college  specialty?    .... 

b.  Does  each  file  contain  (where  applicable): 

Admissions  profile?  ,  .    . 

ACT  profile?    .... 

261) 


YES 

NO 

COMMENTS 

"  ■    ^ 

■ 

- 

• 
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Jransfer  evaluation?  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  . 


Degree  speciaTization  requirements 
(contract)?    ........  . 


*     't     ^  • 


•     •     *  • 


Counseling  notes i 
Approved  wa i  ve rs  ? 
Substitute  agreements?  ".  ^  . 

Correspondence?    ........  .  .  .  . 

Grade/Graduation  Evaluation  Reports?  .  . 

6.  Student  Progress  Monitoring?  .....  .  .  .  . 

7.  Clearance  for  Graduation?  .......... 

8.  Basic  report  submitted  to  (Deans,  Department 
Chairmen,  Academic  Advisement)?: 

a.  Waiver  (semester)?   .  . 

b.  Traffic  (monthly)?  .  ..........  . 

c.  Major  change  (receiving  college)?    .  .  .  . 

d.  Graduation  deficiency  '(periodic)? 

9.  Physical  Facilities 

a.  Simple  and  neat?  ......... 

b.  Are  operational  costs  comparatively 
modest? 


*     •     •  • 


•     *     ■     •  • 


•     »  * 


•     •     •     •  '* 


c.  Location  adjacent  to  Dean's  Office? 

d.  Are  facilities  adequate?  ......  .  .  . 

e.  Can  advisement  occur  without  interruption? 


YES 

NO 

COMMENTS 

•• 

2 
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«      «  ft 


«      '*  '«  • 


«      •      •     •  • 


>      f      •  ♦ 


"*     "*  <*  '* 


B  *  4  • 


«  *  •  •  * 


TO.   Provide  expert  information^ 

a.  Admission  status: 

Warning?  ....... 

Entry  data?    .  .  .  . 

b.  Registration  procedures?  .  .  . 

c.  External  credit  programs: 

AP?  ....... 

C  I  F  P  '? 

V  ^  L>  f    •  •      *       •      •      »      *      *      •      »      »  • 

Military?    ,  .  ......  . 

Transfer?    .  .  .  .  ....  . 

d.  Major  change  process?  .... 

e.  Special  programs: 

College  work-study  programs? 
Intern  programs?  ...... 

College  seminars? 
Financial  aids? 
Tutoring?    .  . 

f.  Dates  and  deadlines  provided: 

Junior  English  Proficiency  Exam?  .  .  .  , 
Graduation  clearance?    . 

g.  Process  Exceptions  to  University  Policy: 

Waivers?   .  .  . 

Substitute  agreements?  .   . 


•     •     •  • 


•     •  • 


•     %     •  » 


t        •        *        m  * 


YES 

NO 

COMMENTS  ^ 

; 

i 

i 

; 

^  ; 
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h.    Post  graduation  information: 

Job  market  opportunity?  ,  .  .  .  . 

.         Placement  rate?  .  .  .  .  ,  ,  ,  .  . 

\       Salaries  offered?  .  .  .  ,  ,   

Referral  agency  for  compus  service 
\  organizations: 

\  Personal  and  Career  Assistance  Programs? 
\    (seven  major  programs  available) 

Learning  Resource  and  Services  Center?  . 

.Student  Employment?  .   ,  . 

Student  Entertainment  Division?  .  .  .  .  . 

Programs  tu    ,sist  special  stuaents?  ,  . 

■  Handicapped?                           .  .  .  . 

■International?  

Others? 


\ 


ERIC 
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ACADEMIC  ADVISING  AT 
COLORADO  STATE  UNIVERSITY 
Bonnie  Titley 


Undergraduate  advising  at  CSU  is  the  process  through 
which  a  student,  aided  by  a  faculty  member,  achieves  optimum  bene- 
fits from  the  college  experience. 

DUTIES  AND  RESPONSIBILITIES  OF  ADVISER 

(NOTE:     To  clarify  the  meaning  of  these  general  statements,  ' 
we  have  added  explanatory  comments  following  some  of  them.) 

1.    Knowing  each  student  well  enough  to  be  perceptive  of  indi- 
vidual needs  and  how  these  influence  the  academic "program . 
(Note:     Some  advisers  find  it  useful  to  ask  newly  assigned 
advisees  to  supply  some  basic  information  via  a  question- 
naire/form.   Even  minimal  answers  to  questions  such  as 

> 

-  "Where  did  Vou  get  your  interest?"  "What  kind  of  job  would 
you  like  to  have  in  5  years?",  "Why  did  you  choose  to  come 
to  CSU?"  can  be  very  helpful  in  assessing  a  student's 
individual  needs) . 

2»     Providing  the  student  with  information  about  the  limita- 
tions, alternatives,  rind  consequences  of  decisions  to  be 
,      made  about  the  academic  program. 

(Note:     New  freshmen  especially  need  to  be  given  long- 
range  information  about  a  proposed  major,   (e.g.,  a  bach- 
elor's degree  is  not  enough;  graduate  work  is  necessary). 
Lat^r,  then,  they  cannot  rely  on  c  "why-didn* t-someone^ 
tell -me?*'  stance  if  they  choose  to  pursue  that  avenue. 
Such  information,  given  early,  can  also  serve  to  help  the 
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adviser  by  making  the  student  aware  early  of  some  deci- 
sions that  will' have  to  be  made.) 

Translating  the  requirements  of  a  given  major  program  to 
show  the  relevance  of  all  required  and/or  recommended 
courses  for  the  major  and  also  how  they  are  directed  to- 
ward the  studebtVs  career  and  general  future. 
(Note:     ••Translating"  means  o^ily  "explaining  why."  Why 
is  an  engineer  required  to  take  .some  humanities?  Why 
should  an  English,  major  take  a  natural  science'  course? 
Why  would  a  sociology  course  be  a  good  elective  for. a 
statistics  major?,  etc.) 

Correlating  choice  of  electives  with  both  the  student's 
long-range  objectives  aiid  the  requirements  of  the  major,' 
making  substitutions  anl  exercising  options  wherever  ap- 
propriate. 

(Note:    Students  are  oiten  not  made  aware  of  options  for 
course  selection  made  available  by  departmental  curric- 
ulum   commit'ees.    Advisers  have  to  make  such  options 
known . ) 

Developing  quarterly  schedules  that  meet  both  the  immediate 
and  long-range  objectives  of  the  student. 

Assessing  regularly  the  student's  progress  toward  a  degree 
so  that  problem  areas  can  be  detected  early. 

Directing  the  student  to  other  advisory-  and  professional 
service  personnel  (e.g.,  Placement  Office,  Counseling 
Center,  Office  of  Academic  Advising,  etc.)  who  can  augment 
the  academic  program  by  introducing  relevant  extra- class 
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aGtivities,  possible  part-time  vorlc,  and/or  personal  - 
counseling  or  guidance. 

(Note:     These  service  agencies  on  campus  have  many  pro- 
grams and  activities  that  can  make  both,  your  advising 
responsibilities  and  your  advisee's  tenure  here  more 
meaningful.    We  urge  you  to ^become  familiar  with  the 
offerings) . 


RESPONSIBILITIES  OF  THE  ADVISEE 

(Note:    These  responsibilities  are  printed  each  term  in  the 
Class  Schedule  when  space  is  available.    Not  all  students 
read  them  there,  so  we  urge  you  to  familiarize  your  advisees 
with  them  so  that  they  may  assume  their  particular  .duties 
in  the  advising  process.     The  Office  of  Academic  Advising 
is  trying  to  do  a  better  job  of  educating  stti<3ents  to  these, 
but  we  would  appreciate  your  reinforcing  our  efforts.} 

The  basic  responsibilities  of  the  advisee  in  the  advising 
process  include : 

.,,1.     Giving  thoughtful  consideration  to  personal  goals  so  that 
academic  and  professional  goals  can  be  coordinated  with 
them. 

2.  Discussing  with  an  adviser  personal  long-range  goals  and 
the  kind  of  job  opportunities  possible  after  gaining 
qualifications  possible  through  completion  of  the  chosen 
major  (or  option  within  a  major) . 

3.  Knowing  the  basic  require  onts  of  the  chosen  major  well 
enough  (via  the  catar  Dgue  and  departmental  checksheet) 

to  be  able  to  ask  meaningful  qr'.estions  about  requirements, 
options,  electives,  etc. 
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4.    Given  relevant  information,  accepting  responsibilities 
for  making  final  decisions  on  academic  matters. 

^5.    Being  familiaT  with  the  general  catalogue  and  the  class 
schedtile  for  current  q^uarter  so  that  qiie"stions  asked  are 
pertinent  to  immediate  needs. 

6.  Ke^ng  the  adviser  informed  of.  all  changes  in  schedule, 
*    any  problems  encountered,  and  tJiose  questions  that  arise 

-which  could  affect  ac^emic  life  (such  as  possible  with- 
'  drawal,  change  of  major,  etc.).  ^ 

7.  Maintaining  personal  copies  of  the  major  checksheet. 
grade  slips,  transfer  evaluation  form  (if  appropriate), 
and  degree  status  sheet  so  that  a  record  of  progress 
toward  a  degree  is  readily  available. 

8.  Seeking  out- of- class  activities  (e.g.,  cultural  events, 
interest-related  clubs,  student  professional  organiza- 
tions, etc.)  relevant  to  the  major. 

DEPARTMENTAL  RESPQl^SlBIL-rTIES 

The  individual  academic  departments  make  the  actu&l 
assignment  of  adviser.     Practice  varies  as  to  methods  of  adviser 
assigraent,  but  generally  a  student  can  request  a  reassignment  • 
without  prejudice.     Such  requests  should  be  made  at  the  department 
office. 

Departments,  when  notified  by  the  Office  of  Academic  Ad- 
vising of  an  official  change  of  major,  are  responsible  for  for- 
warding the  advisee  folder  to  the  new  department.     Records  should 
not  be  released  to  students  and  should  hot  be  forwarded  withoiit- 
formal  notice.     This  will  facilitate  accurate  records  in  the 
department  offices. 

Departmental  key  advisers  are  urged  to  hold  adviser 
meetings  within  their  departments  as  they  are  necessary  to  bring 
individual  advisers  up  to  date  on  curriculum  and/or  requirement 
changes  for  the  department, 
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-  ADVISIK6  AWARD 

An  annual  award  recognizing  distinguished  advising  at  the 
undergraduate  level  was  begun  in  Spring,  1971.    Nominations  are 
made  by  Deans,  Department  Heads,  or. any  group  of  ten  students. 
Selection  of  the  recipient  is  by  a  special  committee  made  up  of 
students  and  faculty;    The  award  includes  a  tai;>-free  stipend. 

ORGANIZATIONAL  STRUCTURE 

The  organizational  structure  of  advising  at  CSU  may  \^ 

be  depicted  as  follows: 

Vice-President  for  Academic  Affairs 
Office  of  Ac^emic  Advising 
Council  on  Academic  Advising 
Key  advisers  in  academic  departments 
Individual  faculty  advisers  • 

\ 

OFFICE  OF  ACADEMIC  ADVISING 

•  The  Office  of  Academic  Advising  coordinates  academic  ad- 
vising and  related  academic  matters  in  the  nine  colleges. 

It  is  directly  responsible  for  advising  those  students, 
who,  though  displaced  from  one  major  because  of  grades  (or  by 
their  grades,  but  also  because  they  have  not  decided  up'on  a  new 
major),  are  still  scholas tically  eligible  to  be  in  school.  It 
worlcs  in  direct  cooperation  with  the  Scholastic  Standards  Committee 
to  provide  special  advising  to  students  in  academic  difficulty.  , 
In  addition^  it  cooperates  with  the  Premedical  Advisory  Board  by 
working  with  students  who.,  fall  behind  the  "rule  of  thumb"  grade 
point  average  that  would  make  them  competitive  for  admission  into 
medical  school.     It  also  advises  varying  numbers  of  genera]  studies 
students  in  cooperation  with  the  College  of  Humanities  and  Social 
Sciences. 
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The  office  is' solely  responsible  for  the  change  of  major 
procedure.    Students  panting  to  change  majors  should  be  directed 
here.    Members  of  the  staff  try  to  make  certain  that  students  have 
received  sufficient  information  about  the  content  of  the' new  major 
to  make  a  realistic  decision;  in  doing  this,  they  try  to  help  the 
student  assess  potential  for  success  in  that  major.  General 
career  information,  when  available,  is  also  used  in  the  success - 
assessment  dimension  of  the  interview.   'The  office  works  closely 
with  .other  service  agencies  an&  with  key  advisers  to  assure  that 
each  student  has  maximum  information  upon  which  to  base  choice  of 
major. 

The  office  is  responsible  for  developing  materials  for 
advisers  to  use  in.  the.  advising  process.     In  addition,  it  will, 
upon  request,  provide  in-service  training  for  advisers.  Such 
training  may  be  individual,  group,  department- wide,  or  college- 
wide  and  would  cover  whatever  aspect  of  advising  the  request  might 
include. 
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THE  FRESHMAN  SEMINAR  PROGRAM 
AT  CREIGHTON  UNIVERSITY 
Nancy  Fogarty 
Greighton  University 
Om  aha ,  N  e  bra  ska 


The  Freshman  SemiT|ar  Program,  offered  during  the  Fall 
semester  has  the  major  objective  to  aid  the  freshman  student  to 
grow  as  an  individual  and  to  make  a  successful  personal  and  social 
adjustment  to  university  life.     The  Freshman  Seminar  hopes  to  achieve 
the  following  more  specific  goals  of; 

1.  Providing  the  Freshman  Advising  Prc^ram  with  an  advising 
focus  and  a  regular  meeting  occasion. 

2.  Assuring  freshmei)  personal  access  to  a  senior  faculty 
menber.  ; 

3.  '  Introducing- freshmen  to  basic  information  abojt  Greighton 

and  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  especially  the  cur- 
ricular  options  and  corollary  services  available. 

i 

4.  Giving  freshmen  a  clear  interpretation  of  test  and  back- 
ground data  so  that  he/she  can  make  realistic:  plans. 

5.  Enabling  the  student  to  see  the  relationship  between  for- 
mal education  dn  college  and  his  own  personal  development. 

6.  Enabling  the  student  to  develop  more  effective  methods  of 
learning. 

7.  Helping  the  studdnt  to  explore  his/her  attitudes  and  inter- 
ests .  • 

8.  Examining  with  tlje  student  his  real  motives  for  choices 

of  a  career  and  an  academic  major;  providing  a  realistic 

j      ■  _  ,  , 

context  for  choide;  and  familiarizing  the  student  with  / 
the  job  market  for  college  graduates. 
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9.    Allowing  the  student  to  develop,  'with  sufficient  guidance, 
a  personal  curricular  plan. 

The  Seminars  meet  in  small  groups  of  about  fifteen  stu- 
dents  under  the  leadership  of  a  faculty  member^  assisted  by  a  stu- 
dent  advisor.     Each  student  advisor  receives  two  hours  of  elective 
credit.    Each  freshm'an  participant  receives  one  credit,  graded 
satisfactory  or  unsatisfactory.    Through  the  Freshman  Seminar, 
each  freshman  can  ^'f  helped  to  explore  the  dimensions  of  his  own 
potentia]  as  well  al  the  dimensions  of  his  school,  his  community, 
and  his  world.  • 


DISCUSSION  TOPICS 
Father  Sheets,  S.J. 


BISCU^^ION  TOPICS     (Group  or  Individual) 

Pu-k-pose:   "For  each  individual  to  assess  where  he/she  is  in  his/her 
college  career.     These  essays  wjll  serve  as  material 
for  personal  discussions  with  either  student  advisor  or 
■faculty  advisor. 

Content:     The  following  questions  are  devised. to  help  you  assess 
where  you  are  in  your  college  education.     Not  all  of 
them  need  to  be  addressed,  but  they  will  help  you  sort- 
out  your  thoughts,  and  will  help  provide  material  for 
meeting  with  your  advisors. 

X.     What  was  the  mai.i  reason  you  came  to  Creighton? 

2.     What  has  been  the  bigj^est  adjustment  you  had  to  make?  Has 

it  been  made  satisfactorily?    How  was  it  done?    Or,;  what 

should  be  done? 
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What  have  been  the  biggest  difficulties  you  have  found 
since  coining  to  Creighton?    How  have  you  met  them? 
What  have  you  found  most  helpful  in  getting  adjusted, 
and  making  progress  in  getting  the  most  out  of 
college? 

What  courses  are  you  taking?    Haw  are  you  doing  in 
them?    Could  you  be  doing  better?    What        your  im- 
pression of  your  courses?    Have  you  settled  on  your 
choice  of  career?    Would  you  rank  yourself  in  the 
upper,  middle,  lower  third  of  your  classes? 
Do  you  work?    How  many  hours?    What  kind  of  work? 
How  many  hours  a  day  do  you  study?    Do  you  have  a 
schedule?    How  do  you  go  about  your  study?  What 
could  be  improved'  here? 

Have  you  taken  advantage  of  the  helps  for  reading? 
What  do  you  do  for  recreation?    Do  you  feel  that 
there  are  enough  opportunities  for  meeting  people  in 
a  social  way? 

What  are  the  main  problems  you  feel  you  have  to  face 
in  the  future? 

Though  the  freshman  seminar  will  be  evaluated  later, 
at  present  how  would  you  evaluate  it?  Helpful/not 
helpful,  too  many  meetings/too  few,  topics  pertinent/ 
not  pertinent,  etc. 

OTHER  DISCUSSION  TOPICS 
From  Former  Seminar  Leaders 

How  different  do  you  feel  that  Creighton  University 
and  college  life  in  general  will  be  from  your  past 
life' style  and  high  school? 

How  sure  are  you  about  your  major  area  of  study  and 
your  vocational  goals  --  about  what  job,  business  or 
profession  you  will  enter? 


3.  How  confident  are  you  that  you  will  be  able  to  adjust 
to  new  ideas  and  people  in  college  without  any  serious 
difficulty? 

4.  How  sure  are  you  that  you  can  accept  and  handle  the  inde- 
pendence, responsibility,  and  self-discipline  necessary 
for  the  successful  management  of  your  own  standards,  your 
study  habits,  and  your  financial  affairs? 

5.  How  sure  are  you  that  you  will  be  able  to  do  good  academic 
work  in  college? 

DISCUSSION  POREMAT  AND  ACTIVITIES  FOR  WELCOME  WEEK  SESSION 

1.  Introduce  self  (background,  teaching  ^rea^  research,  family 
hobbies,  etc.)  and  student  teaching  assistant  (similar 
background  information) . 

2.  Have  each  student  in  section  introduce  himself,  giving 
background  information,  academic  interests,  etc.  and  state 
why  he  chose  the  University  of  Alabama  and  the  College 

of  Arts  and  Sciences. 

3.  Discuss  purposes  of  Freshman  Seminars:  Primary  purpose  is 
to  help  ease  the  transition  from  high  school  to  collegiate 
environment  by: 

A.  Acquainting  student  with  structure  and  function  of 
University  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 

B.  Familiarizing  student  with  academic  requirements  and 
catalog  for  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 

C.  Familiarizing  the  student  with  campus  facilities. 

D.  Developing  a  "line  of  communication"  between  student 
member,  and  instructor  and  student  assistant,  to  aid 
in  problem  solving. 

E.  Reviewing  ACT  profiles. 
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Discussing  how  a  course  is  listed  and  described. 
Discussing  what  the  number  of  hours  means,  and  ho-w  you 
compute  a  QPA. 


OTHER  SUGGESTIONS 


Discussion  of  student  problems  -  have  student  assistant 
devise  a  set  of  questions,  one  for  each  student,  to  be 
answered  by  that  student  and  discussed  by  the  entire  group- 
e.g.  "What  would  you  do  if  someone  were  copying  from  your 
paper"  or  "How  would  you  go  about  getting  involved  in 
student  politics  on  this  campus." 

Discussion  of  topic  -  How  to  take  notes,  study  and  study  for 
exams . 

Discussion  of  current  best  seller. 

Discussion  of  a  current  topic  of  interest  -  e.g..  Ecology, 
Education,  Politics, 

Have  meeting  handled  entirely  by  student  as,sistant  with 
instructor  absent,  to  discuss  problems  of  mutual  interest. 
Instructor  invites  student  section  to  his  home. 
Invite  outside  speakers,  resource  people. 

Tour  the  professional  schools.  ' 
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ROLE  OF  THE  COLLEGE  ADVISOR 


To  meet  with  advisees  in  the  Freshman  Seminar  and  indi- 
vidually  when  indicated.. 

A.  To  allow  each  student  to  offer  some  insiglit  into  his 
current  stage  of  academic  and'  vocational  planning. 

B.  To  share  some  general  understanding  of  the  Creighton 

^  program  and  curriculum,  study  techniques,  and  the  like. 


During  these  meetings  the  Advisor  should: 

A.  Review  ACT  information  with  advisee. 

B.  Encourage  advisee  to  discuss  current  educational-voca- 
tional plans  and  progress  more  fully. 

G.    Appraise  the'  course  choices  made  by  advisee  realisti- 
cally, based  on  ACT  predictions,  difficulty  of  subject 
matter,  etc. 

D.  Review  with  advisee  the  requirements  for  graduation 
from  the  University,  as  well  as  specific  requirements 
for  a  major  field,  when  appropriate. 

E.  Appraise  the  advisee  of  his  need  for  remedial  services^ 
when  necessary;    e.g.,  reading  improvement,  study  skill- 
tutoring,  review  techniques. 

F.  Encourage  repeated  meetings  with  advisees,  especially 
to-  review  mid-semester  and  semester  grade  reports. 

G.  Suggest  the  use  of  the  professional  staff  of  the  Coun- 
seling Center  if  student's  plans  seem  unrealistic, 
unclear,  or  if  the  advisee  seems  to  lack  correct  infor- 
mation about  himself  or  the  requirements  of  the  voca- 
tional field  to  which  he  aspires. 
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H.    Advise  the  students  in  matters  relating  to  changes 

in  Registration  and  Preregistration  for  the  succeeding 
semester.    To  this  end  the  Arts  Office  will  normally 
require  an  Advisor's  signature  before  taking  action. 
Maintain  regular  meeting  schedules  with  advisees 
during  the  years  previous  to  acceptance  by  a  major 
department , 
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DQANE  COLLEGE  CAREER  DEVELOPMENT  PROGRAM 
"A  Preparation  for  Life" 
Ed  Watkins 
DirectoT,  Career  Development 
Doane  College 


ABOUT  THE  COLLEGE 

Doane  is  the  oldest  liberal  arts  college  in  ?^ebraska. 
It  was  founded  in  Crete  in  1872  by  Thomas  Doane  who  was  the  chief 
engineer  for  the  Burlington  railroad.     The  365- acre  college  was 
incorporated  as  a  non-profit  institution  whose  mission  was  to. 
provide  a  liberal  arts  education  for  young  men  and  women  seeking 
careers  in  education  and  the  church. 

Further  development  of  the  term  "careers"  appeared  in 
the  1925  Doane  Catalog  in  a  preface  entitled  "The  Liberal  Arts 
College  and  a  Career,"  where  emphasis  was  placed  on  the  outcome 
of  the  students'  education  as  illustrated  by  the  following  quote: 
"Tfee  me^Aage  oi  i/ie  aollzgt        that  zdacatlon  l6  dz^lgntd  to  hzlp 
one.  to  mafee  a  Hie.  aA  vozlt  ai&  to  mafee  a  Ia^vIyiq,  *  .the  llbin.a.1  afith 
6tadl(L4>  oi  the.  colttQe.  coiiK^e.  can  be  i>o  QAoapzd  a.6  to  give,  a  Keal 
pJizpaiatlon  ioA  the  vaxlouii  odcapatiom  oi  Hie  without  lo&lng 
any  oi  thelK  caltafial  value,."    Fifty  years  later  we  remain  commit 
to  these  principles. 

DOANE 'S  CAREER  DEVELOPMENT  HLSTORY 

The  decision  to  begin  serious  planning  for  a  career  develop 
ment  thrust  at  Doane  College  was  unanimously  endorsed  by  a  vote  of 
the  Board  of  Trustees  at  their  May,  197  3  meeting.    A  special  meeting 
.of  Trustees,  faculty,  administration,  students  and  alumni  was  called 
in  August  of  that  year  to  further  discuss  the  implications  of  the 
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program  and  options  for  its  implementation.    Mr.  Henry  Bowes, 
former  president  of  Bell  and  Howell,  delivered  the  keynote  address, 
and  Br.  Ralph  Tyler,  then  Director  of  the  Center  for  Advanced 
Study  in  the  Behavioral  Sciences  at  Stanford,  served  as  consultant. 

During  the  1973-74  academic  year,  the  Doane  faculty 
voted  to  amplify  and  augment  the  curriculum  in  response  to  student 
vocational  interests.    Academic  majors  in  recreation,  public  admin- 
istration, medical  technology,  and  special  education  were  added 
and  a  curriculum  design  allowing  for  student- generated  majors  was 
adopted.    Also,  a  pilot  program  in  cooperative- teacher  education 
majors  was  adopted.     Also,  a  pilot  program  in  cooperative- teacher 
education  under  a  Title  IV- D  grant  provided  a  successful  pilot  for 
subsequent  experiential  opportunities  in  all  academic  departments. 

In  June  of  1974,  the  college  hired  a  full-time,  dean 
level  Career  Development  director.     The  college  has  subsequently 
hired  two  other  career  professionals  and  several  part-time  personnel 
to  assist  in  the  implementation  of  the  Doane  Career  Development 
process . 

ABOUT  THE  TEKMS 

Career:     Charles  Silberman's  definition  of  a  career  in 
Crises  in  the  Classroom  best  expresses  our  conceptualization  of 
the  term.     "Thz  ahoJ..dt        a  (laKZZA  lnvoZv&J>  {a^  mo^e  than  a  ahoi.cz 
0^  kou)  to  zam  a  tlvo^llhood.     Thz  qa^6tA.on  'Who  am  I?'  n.zally 
tmani     'What  do  I  want  to  bz?    What  valuta  do  1  want  to  6tn.vQ.?  To 
whom  and  to  what  do  I  want  to  bz  n.z.6poni>ib.tz? '     Thzk-Z  li  a. tot  o^ 
dt^^zAzncz  bztwzzn  itan.tlng  a  job  and  6taAtA.ng  a  ca/ieeA.. . . a  job  l6 
a  way        zaAntng  a  living,  hat  a  caxtzK  i&  a  way  o£  living... it  i6 
Jtkz  ujay  you  want' to  tivz.  " 

By  introducing  a  career  as  a  way  of  life,  a  student  at  a 
liberal  arts  college  is  better  equipped  "^o^  a  woxld  that  thangzi 
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KOLpldly  and  tait^  ioK  {ItxlblJUty  and  adaptability,"  (College 
P 1 ac ement  Counc i 1 ) 

LIBERAL  ARTS 

Webster  defines  the  liberal  arts  as,  "the,  Atadlz^  In  a 
collzgt  OA  anlvzA-ilty  Intundzd  to  provide,  dklaily  QtntKal  knom- 
IddQZ  and  to  davtlop  tkz  g  ene-tai  lntzlle.ctaal  capaaltl^i  ^  "  We 
accept. that  definition  at  Doane  but  instead  of  confining  that 
application  to  a  student's  four -year  residence  on  campus,  we  seek 
to  find  ways  of  applying  it  to  the  student's  future  life  plans. 
Through  the  Career  Development  process,  students  are  given  oppor- 
tunities to  explore  career  options  that  discourage  them  from 
"locking  in"  or  "locking  out"  their  future  intentions.    It  is  a 
realistic  exploration  of  life  using  their  developed  intellectual 
capacities  acquired  through  exposure  to  the  liberal  arts. 

CAREER  DEVELOPMENT  PROC£SS 

If  we  think  of  a  process  as  a  succession  of  acts,  events, 
and  developmental  stages,  then  Doane's  Career  Development  Process 
must  extend  far  beyond  the  traditional  four-year  college  commitment, 
and  it  does.     Doane  envisions  Career  Development  as  a  process  that 
begins  prior  to  a  student's  entering  college  and  extending  on 
through  life. 

We  concur  with  Dr.  Kenneth  Hoyt  who  said  in  an  article 
entitled.  The  Role  of  Career  Counseling  and  Placement  in  the  College 
and  University,  "1  be.lltvz  that  thz  cotltQZ  adml6ilon6 ,  o^ltntatlon, 
Q,axzz.A  coanAzllng  and  plaazmznt  {unctions  should  be  ce.ntAallz&d 
and  aooAdlnattd  Into  a  6lnglz  unit,"    and  that  "The  placzmant  ^tiwc- 
tlon  should  b&gln  pKloK  to  the.  time,  the  student  l&  admltte.d  on 

campus . " 
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And  with  Dr.  Felix  Robb,  director  of  the  Southern 
Association  of  Colleges  and  Schools,  who  has  stated,  "Eac^ 
colltgz  and  anlvzAAlty  tiooAthy  oi  iumlval  in  thz  19B0*i  ikdald 
tAan^lo/im  lt4^  placmznt  oiilci^lnto  what  mXght  be  aallzd  a  da/ieeA 
development 'Xien*eA. .  .  tiie  centeA  should  be  ablt  to  wo^k  pxodactlvtzy 
and  Individually  with  zntzKing  {Kt^hmzn  a-6  wzll  ai  with  ^miohxi 
and  ^AaduateA." 

At  Doane  the  process  begins  before  the  student  arrives, 
is  individually  tailored  while  he/she  is  a  freshman,  allows  him/her 
to  test  careers  beginning  their  sophomore  yea/^and  then  helps  him/ 
her  find  his/her  first  job.     We  also  make  another  commitment  when  we 
allow  students  to  come  back  to  Doane,  tuition  free,  after  they 
graduate  to  re-educate  themselves  for  another  vocation. 

CAREER  DEVELOP-NENT  PROCESS  OUTLINE 

1 .  Pre -Admissions 

A.  Summer  Career  Explorations 

B.  riigh  School  Career  Counselors  program 
G.     Career  Preview  program 

2.  Career  Counseling 

A.  Freshman  Counseling  and  testing  program 

B.  Careers  library 

C.  Decision-making  workshops 
■  D.  Professionals  on  campus 

3.  Career  Curriculum 

A.  Faculty  Internships 

B.  Curriculum  Development 
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4.    Experiential  Learning 

A.  Iifternships 

B.  Volunteers 

.C.     Part -time  and  summerv  j  obs  - 
D.     Professionals  in  Residence 


5.  Placement  Program 

A.  Placement  preview 

B.  Placement  service 

6.  Post- Graduation 

A.  Graduate  return  program^ 

B.  Alumni  life  files 

.  THE  CAREER  DEVELOPMENT  PROCESS 

PRE-ADMISSIONS 

General  Objective:     To  develop  and  maintain  linkage 

between  high  school  and  college  career  counselors  in  an  effort  to 

coordinate  the  transition  of  students  from  the  secondary  to  the 

post -secondary  experiejice  and  to  stimulate  high  school  students 

to  consider  "career"  prior  to  college  entry. 

1.     Summer  Career  Exploration  Conferences;  In  the  summer  of 

1975  and  1976  tne  Career  Development  Center  sponsored 

week-long  Career  Exploration  conferences.    Mornings  were 

devoted  to  the  "world  of  study"     (lifelong  learning), 

afternoons  to  the  "world  of  work"  (vocation),  evenings 

to  the  "world  of  leisure"  (recreation,  creative  of  time). 

Because  of  student  and  high  school  counselor  interest, 

the  conference  will  be  enlarged  to  accommodate  100 

students  in  the  summer  of  1977. 
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2.    High  School  Career  Comiselors ;     In  1976  over  2-00 

hebTaska>  Colorado,  and  Missouri  counselors  requested 
and  received  the  Career  Development  "Career  Advisory 
Manual."    "Khis  manual  contains  career  information  on 
24  different  academic  majors.    Thirty- four  counselors 
have  formalized  their  relationship  to  the  center  as 
associate  members  and  have  been  placed  on  a  mailing 
list  to  receive  new  materials,  notification  of  campus 
speakers  and  consultants,  etc»     Last  year  Doane  hosted 
a  high  school  career  counselors  workshop  in  St.  Louis 
and  this  spring  is  co-hosting  a  state-wide  workshop  for  ^ 
over  .iOO  career  res oUTce  personnel.    Dr.  Kenneth  Koyt, 
Director  of  the  U.S.  Office  of  Career  Education,  will  be 
the  featured  guest  at  the  conference. 

"3.     Career  Preview:     In  1975,  seventy- five  (75)  percent  of 
the 'freshmen  voluntarily  completed  a  life  file  sheet 
and  returned  it  to  the  center.     In  1976,  80%  began  this 
file  which  contains  'j^revious  career  information.  This 
is  the  first  step  in  addressing  the  need  for  a' placement 
function  prior  to  the  time  the  student  begins  classes. 

CAREER  COUNSELING 

General  Objective:     To  provide  Doane  students  with  a 
variety  of  career  counseling,  self -exploration  and  self -awareness 
opp  o r tun i ties. 

1.     Freshman  Counseling:     In  1975-76,  711  of  the  freshman 
class  participated  in  the  freshman  career  counseling 
prograp.     The  following  year  90%  were  involved.  The 
student  initially  spends  time  with  a  career  counselor 
responding  to  the  general  question,  "What  are  your  plans 
for  the  rest  of  your  life?"    If  the  student  is  vocationally 


undecided,  he  ot  she  will  be  exposed  to  a  career  test 
(Strong  Vocation  or  Holland  Self -Directed  Search)..  If 
the  student  has  one  or  more  vocational  interests,  then 

* 

he  or  she  will  be  encouraged  to  spend  *time  gathering 
more  information  in  the  career  library. 
Careers  Library:     In  1974,.  a  careers  library- was  estab- 
lished which  now  contains  information  on  approxi?aately 
200  specific  vocations ,  literature  on  major  U.S.  employers, 
graduate  school  catalogs,  standard  career  and  manpower 
manuals,  and  various  aids  to  locating  and  obtaining 
employment.    Recently,  a  careers  library  bibliography 
wa,s  completed  and  made  available  to  Doane  faculty  as  well 
as  to  high  school  counselor  associate  members. 
Career  Decision  Making  Workshops:     iJi,  the  spring  of  197  7 
the  Career  Development  Center  initiated  career  workshops 
designed  to  develop  skills  required  for  successful  entry 
in  the  job  market,  i.e.,  decision  making,  resume  writing, 
interviewing,  and  other  aspects  of  seeking  appropriate 
employment.     These  workshops  are  "action  oriented"  in 
that  they  require  the  participants  to  .."practice  the  skills 
being  developed." 

Professionals  on  Campus:     In  the  fall  of  1976  Doahe  esta- 
blished a  program  designed  to  bring  professionals  of  the 
non-academic  community  to  our  campus  to  informally  share 
their  feelings  about  their  career  in  general  and  theii: 
vocation  in  particular.    Every  Wednesday  evening  a  lawyer, 
doctor,  inventor,  news  reporter,  etc.,  visits  the  campus 
and  helps  "blur"  the  distinctions  between  the  academic 
and  the  non- academic  community. 
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CUR'klCULUM  DEVELOPMENT 

General  Objective:'    To  foally  integrate  the,  career 

* 

development  concept  into  the  curriculum  and  teaching  methodologies 
of  the  liberal  arts  program. 

1.  Faculty  Internships:     The  faculty  internship  program  is 
designed  to  expose  teachers  to  the  non- academic  world  ,a-nd 
should  provide  new  insights  into  the'sTsills  and  demands 
associated  with  employment  opportunities  in  their  disci- 
plines.     Two  faculty  internships  have  already  been 
completed.     An  education  professor  taught  a  kindergarten 
and  ninth  grade  class  for  one  complete  semester  in  1976. 
Through  this  experience  he  is  better -able  to  understand 
the  unique  problems  facing  today's  beginning  teacher. 

In  the  spring  of  1976  a  political  science  professor  spent 
a  term  working  in  the  Nebraska  State  Office  of  Planning. 
From  this  experience,  a  new  approach  to  the  public  admin- 
istration  curriculum  was  developed.     Over  half  the  faculty 
will  be  involved  in  the-  program  over  the  next  five  years. 

2 .  Curriculum  Development :     Funds  have  been  committed  for  a 
minimum ^of  20  summer  faculty  appointments  each  year  for 
the  next  five  years.     Curriculum  revision  will  occur  as 
follows:     Education  1977;  Social  Sciences,  1978;  Natural 
Science,  1979;  Humanities,  1980;  Fine  Arts,  1981.  Con- 
currently, faculty  from  each  division  will  contribute  to 
the  core  liberal  ^rts  requirements  as  they  relate  to 
lifelong  career  needs. 

EXPERIENTIAL  LEARNING 

General  Objective:     To  provide  opportunities  for  students 
to  "test"  their  career  interests,  become  exposed  to  the  rudiments 
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of  their  preliminary  career  choice,  and  develop  skills  through 
practical  experience  during  their  collegiate  experience.  The 
College  Placement  Council  recommends  that  a  college  provide  the 
following  undergraduate  opportunities:     1)     Cooperative  Education 
2)     Scheduled  part-time  or  summer  work  opportunities    3)  Intern- 
ships   4)    Miscellaneous  job  experiences  (volunteer} . 

According  to  the  Council,  "Hdny  A,nJ>tZtut-loii^  kXghZ'n. 
zdacatlon  Oj^j^e^  one,  OA.  mo/te       tht  abovz  typai  oi  e.xpmZtntXat 
ndacatlon;  only  a.         p/LOvi.de  oppoKtanitltl  ^oK  ait  van.latZon6 
oi  th(Li>  z  iovJi  type.6  oi  uoohk-Z&aAn  expeA.4,ence4 . "    The  Career 
Development  Center  offers  all  the  above  experiential  opportunities. 

1.  Internship  program:     Since  the  beginning  of  the  experien- 
tial learning  program  in  1974,  the  Career  Development 
C-^nter  has  established  service- learning  contracts  with 
106  employing  agencies.     Each  year,  approximately  2  5% 

of  the  student  body  participates  in  an  internship 
experience.     The  program  is  closely  monitored  and  includes 
weekly  reports  from  the  interns,  bi-weekly  evaluation 
reports  from  the  field  supervisor  and  periodic  on-site 
visits  from  the  Career  Development  Center.    The  faculty 
sponsor  provides  a  pass -fail  grade  after  consultation  with 
the  supervisor.     The  Career  Development  Center  serves  as 
a  liasion  between  the  intern,  supervisor  and  sponsor; 
arranges  for  the  off -campus  experience;  arranges  inter- 
views between  interns  and  prospective  employers  and 
maintains  all  records  of  the  experience. 

2.  Volunteers :    The  Career  Development  Center  was  responsible 
for  establishing  a  group  known  as  Practical  Enterprises 
for  People  (PEP)  in  19  76.     The  efforts  of  thi»  gre^ja^ij^ 
had  a  real  impact  on  the  community  as  well  as  the  partici^ 
pants  involved.     This  experience  has  given  the  Doane 
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students  an  opportunity  to  experience  the  revards  of 
volunteer  service.  This  is  explained  in  greater  de- 
tail in  the  section  on  Post  Gradxiation. 

3.  Work  Study,  Suminer  and  Part-Time:     The  Career  Develop- 
ment  Center  has  assumed  the  responsibility  for  all 
■work-study  placements  as  well  as  becomming  a  "broker" 
for  part* time  and  summer  requests.     In  1975-76,  over 
100  students  found  summ,er  and  part-time  work  through 
the  center. 

4.  Professionals  in  Residence:     This  element  of  the  process 
can  be  considered  a  "reverse  intership'"    A  corporate/ 
governmental  leader  would  live  on  campus  for,  a  minimum 
of  one  month  and  attend  classes,  faculty  meetings,  staff 
meetings,  campus  functions  and  experience  campus  life 

as  a  student  faculty,  and/or  staff  member  would.    We  are 
currently  negotiating  with  Ford  Motor  Company  for  the 
purpose  of  placing  our  first  professional  in  residence. 

PLACEMENT 

General  Objective:     To  assist  all  participating  Doane 
students  in  locating  employment  that  coincides  with  their  interests, 
skills  and  future  career  plans. 

1.     P lac emen t  Re v i ew :    We  believe  that  placement  is  a  "front- 
end"  task,  i.e.,  steps  taken  during  the  early  collegiate 
years  will  lead  more  logically  to  appropriate  employment 
at  graduation.     However,  a  junior  and  senior  placement 
service  is  provided  that  assists  students  in  finding 
placement  in  specific  jobs  and/or  graduate  schools. 
Each  fall  the  .center  begins  its  placement  preview  which 
asks  the  students  the  following  questions: 
A.    Will"  you  have  employment  upon  graduation?    If  so, 
where  ? 
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B.    Do  you  plan  to  attend  graduate  school  upon 
graduation?    If  so,  where? 

If  you  answered  "no"  to  the  above  questions, 
what  are  your  plans? 

D.  What  are  your  long-range  career  goals? 

E.  Do  you  wish  to  "purchase"  the  placement  service? 

F.  "Would  you  be  interested  in  additional • career 
counseling  and/or  testing? 

I  (Every  month  thereafter  an  update  will  be  provided 

which  indicates  the  progress  of  senior  plans.) 
2.    Placement  Service:     Our  office  has  established  the 
following  program  for  juniors  and  seniors: 

A.  Review  of  the  interview  process 

B.  Review  letters  of  introduction 

G.  Prepare  professional  resume 

D.  Mock  interview 

E.  Placement  interviews 

(Of  the  non- teaching  students  that  were  offered  full- 
time  employment  upon  graduation,  9  3%  had  participated 
in  the  internship  program.) 

POST- GRADUATION 

General  objective:  To  extend  the  services  of  the  Career 
Development  Center  to  all  Doane  graduates. 

1.     Graduate  return  program:     In  February,  1976,  fifteen 

students  enrolled  in  a  program  identified  as  University 
Year  for  Action.     Seven  of  these  students  were  former 
graduates  of  Doane  and  they  were  instrumental  in  organi- 
zing their  own  agency  known  as  PEP  (Practical  Enterprises 
.for  People).     PEP  is  involved  in  the  following  projects: 
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A.  Sheltered  Workshop:     This  project  has  now  been 
ftmded  by  Region  V  Office  of  Mental  Retardation. 
The  PEP  group  was  heavily  involved  in  the  research 
which  resulted  in  the  Region  V  Board's  decision  to 
locate  in  Crete* 

B.  Skating  Rink :     Last  year  the  group  renovated  the 
old  skating  rink  and  purchased  nearly  $800  worth 

.  of  skates . 

G.     Day  Care^     The  group  is  currently  involved  in  a 
conimunity  effort  to  obtain  a  child  -developiiient 
center  for  Saline  County. 

D.     Senior  Citizens  Program:     PEP  sponsors  the  Senior 
Surrey  Bus  Program.     The  surrey  operates  seven  days 
a  week  in  providing  transportation  to  the  senior 
citizens  of  Crete. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  program  eight  more  graduates 
have  joined.     Those  that  have  completed  the  program  have 
successfully  found  employment  in  an  area  of  their  iiterest. 

In  1975,  Doane  adopted  a  policy  that  states  that  any 
graduate  of  the  college  may  re- enroll  tuition  free  to 
pursue  a  new  academic  major  or  strengthen- those  areas 
where  a  career  interest  exists.     This  policy  is  in 
keeping  with  our  philosophy  that  if  a  student  has  not 
discovered  or  been  prepared  for  an  appropriate  career* 
after  four  years  at  Doane,  then  the  college  has  not 
properly  served  that  student. 

Alumni  life  files:     The  Career  Development  Center  will 
continue  to  provide  career  services  to  all  interested 
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alums.    The  center  will  also  establish  a  phone  banl< 
whereby  cui^ent  undergradtiates  can  talk  to  former 
graduates  about  their  career  interests.     This  will 
be  hfelpful  to  alums  as  well  as  current  students  as 
they  will  be  "kept  informed  of  current  events  on  campus. 
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FRESHMAN  ACADEMIC  ADVISING  AT  DUKE  UNIVERSITY 
Elizabeth  Studley  Nathans 
Lorene  L.  Greuling 
Ti-inity  College  Freshman  Advising  Center 
Duke  University 
Durham,  North  Carolina 

INTRODUCTION:     THE  STRUCTURE  OF  DUKE'S  FRESHMAN  ADVISING  SYSTEM 

-   The— f res hman  advising  system  at  Duke  has  two  components. 

The  Dean  of  Freshman  (an  Assistant  Dean  of  Trinity  College  of  Arts 
and  Sciences)  supervises  a  staff  of  four  graduate  interns  and 
exercises  day  to  day  control  over  the  corps  of  sixty- five  faculty 
and  staff  members  who  serve  voluntarily  ,as  academic  advisors 
to  groups  of  twenty  freshmen.     Offices  for  the  dean  and  her  staff, 
'^and  offices  used  by  advisors  on  a  rotating  basis,  are  located 
within  a  centralized  Freshman  Advising  facility,  which  also 
houses  a  career  library  and  an  informal  wailing  and  reception 
area.     Paraprofessional  staff  members  who  answer  routine  inquir- 
ies and  who  screen  and  coordinate  appointments  for  the  dean  and 
the  advisors  utilize  space  within  the  Advising  Center.  Deans' 
office  records  (which  follow  students  throughout  the  undergrad- 
uate years)  and  freshman  advising  records  (which  are  maintained 
by  advisors  during  the  first  year)  are  kept  within  the  Center. 
These  records  summarize  all  student  conferences,  and  provide 
for  continuity  in  advising;  they  are  especially  useful  when  a 
student  must  be  seen  by  more  than  one  advising  staff  member. 
Students  schedule  appointments  with  their  own  or  with  alternate 
advisors  through  the  coordinating  secretary  in  the  Advising  Cen- 
ter, and  they  meet  with  the  advisors  in  the  Center  where  career 
information  is  available,  referral  services  are  quickly  available, 
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and  authoritative  and  immediate  backup  is  accessible  to  advisors 
in  unusual  or  complex  situations . 

The  Freshman  Advising  Center  and  the  office  of  the 
Dean  of  Freshmen  serve  approximately  1,250  students  each  year: 
one  thousand  who  enter  the  traditional  freshman  year  in  September, 
and  two  hundred  fifty,  who  begin  as  "January  freshmen"  at  mid- 
year.    It  is  raged  favorably  by  over  901  of  the  faculty  partici- 
pants and  more  than  2/3  of  the  freshmen;  unquestionably,  it  has 
been  instrumental  in  holding  Duke's  first -year  attrition  rate  for 
all  causes  to  approximately  2-3%  of  the  entering  class.  Univer- 
sity faculty  and  staff  members,  as  well  as  freshmen,  regard  the 
Advising  Center  as  the  single  place  most  likely  to  provide 
answers  to  freshman's  academic  and  related  personal  concerns,  and 
it  is  to  the  Center  and  the  office  of  the  Dean  of  Freshmen  that 
all  queries  about  such  matters  ultimately  are  directed. 

We  tell  our  advisors  and  our  graduate  staff  that  the 
academic  advising  of  freshmen  has  two  basic  objectives.  First, 
advising  should  help  ensure  that  the  freshman  year  academic  pro- 
gram for  each  student  is  well  studied  to  the  individual's  prepa- 
ration and  stated  academic  objectives.     Second,  it  should  help 
each  student  explore  the  range  of  university  curricular  and  co- 
curricular  resources,  broaden  acquaintance  witK  curricular  and 
life-style  possibilities  beyond  the  limits  which  often  bind  high 
school  students,  and  integrate  so  far  as  possible  or  desirable, 
curricular,  cocurricular ,  and  summer  opportunities  and  plans.  In 
loco  parentis  is  dead  at  Duke,  as  elsewhere.    Nonetheless,  fresh- 
men at  Duke  receive  closer  individual  supervision  than  do  other 
undergraduates.    However,  decisions  are  never  made  Ijy  advisors 
for  first  year  students:     the  overriding  objective  of  the 
.freshman  counselors  is  to  aid  students  in  developing  the  maturity 
required  to  make  choices  and  to  be  responsible  for  the  consequen- 
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ces  of  choices  once  made. 

Contact  with  students  and  the  parents  begins  almost 
^         as  soon  as  places  in  the  entering  class  are^eserved  and  fee 

deposits  paid,  and  within- the  guidelines  of  the  BucJcley  Amendment  , 
both  parents  and  students  are  involved  in  the  advising  process 
throughout  the  first  year. 

Duke  freshmen  register  for  classes  by  mail  during  the 
summer  (or,  in  the  case  of  January  entrants,  the  fall)  before 
matriculation.     The  geographical  diversity  of  Duke's  undergraduate 
student  population  precludes  an  on-campus  summer  orientation, 
though  many  freshmen  have  visited  the  campus  at  least  once  prior 
to  enrollment.     Because  placement  testing  and  interviews  cannot 
be  accomplished  until  formal  matriculation,  summer  registration 
is  at  best  tentative.     It  serves,  however,  at  least  three  impor- 
tant functions.     For  the  students,  it  encourages  careful  and  early 
reading  of  the  University  bulletin  and  the  special  "Academic 
Guide  for  Freshmen"-^  which  lists  courses,  offers  extended  descrip- 
tions of  departmental  offerings,  and  suggests  course  sequences. 
While  there  is  some  danger  that  choices  made  at  home  will  be 
unduly  influenced  by  parents  or  by  high  school  counselors,  summer 
registration  removes  the  crucial  course  choices  for  the  first 
year  from  the  pressured  atmosphere  of  orientation,  when  students 
are  tired  and  confused,  and  when  peer  pressures  often  override 
individual  judgment.     For  the  parents,  it  ensures  an  opportunity 
to  examine  the  university  bulletin  and  the  freshman  guide,  since 
most  "students  are  excited  enough  about  college  entrance  to  share 
these  items  with  their  families.    Together  with  a  welcoming 
letter  sent  xthe  parents  early  in  the  summer  (or  fall) ,  it  can 
make  the  parents^  not  only  feel  a  part  of  their  student's  college 
experience  and  engender  loyalty  to  the  institution,  but  can 
also  begin  to  educate  them  in  the  types  of  adjustments  which  will 


be  demanded  of  fTeshmen  once  on  campus,  and  provide  a  helpful 
reference  point  to  which  advisors  may  later  return  should  paren- 
tal support  be  needed  in  aiding  adjustment  on  campus.     For  the 
university,  the  early  registration  provides  an  indication  of 
course  demand  (and  a  chance  if  need  be  to  adjust  departmental 
offerings),  a  tentative  projection  of  students'  curricular 
interests  (how  many  premeds  this  year?    how  many  future  CPA's?}, 
and  an  opportunity  for  trained  counselors  to  review  each  program 
and  either  correspond  or  converse  with  students  about  changes 
while  course  offerings  are  still  sufficiently  flexible  to  allow 
for  easy  shifts  in  placement. 

At  Duke,  all  freshman  registrations  are  reviewed  by 
the  Dean  of  Freshmen.    Aptness  of  placements,  especially  in 
languages  and  mathematics,  is  checked  and  any  necessary  adjust- 
ments or  corrections  made.     The  dean  checks  appropriateness  of 
course  selection  against  the  student's  curricular  interests 
which  are  indicated  on  admissions  and  registration  forms,  and 
checks  placement  levels  against  criteria  established  by  the 
academic  departments  on  the  basis  of  entrance  test  scores  and 
the  quality  of  the  high' school  record.     Phone  calls  directly  to 
the  students,  resolve  any  questions  which  arise  from  the  review 
of  the  tentative  course  schedule.     Obviously,  these  phone  calls 
are  the  first  step  in  establishing  a  personal  relationship 
with  entering  students  and  their  families;  very  often,  they  also 
provide  an  opportunity  to  work  through  with  students  and  parents, 
family  doubts  about  proposed  schedules,   (e.g..  How  "useful," 
and  therefore,  how  legitimate,  are  courses  in  art  history? 
Shouldn't  Joe  be  taking  some  Economics  --  I  did  when  I  was  a 
freshman.     Susan  hasn't  had  any  calculus;  why  do  you  think  she 
can  bypass  the  remedial  section  of  mathematics  and  being  calcu- 
lus next  fall.    Won't  it  be  too  hard  for  her?).     Formerly,  we. 
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handled  these  matters  through  correspondence.    We  discovered, 
though,  that  the  good  will  engendered  by  phone  calls,  as  well 
as  the.  time  savings  to  the  freshman  office  staff,  more  than 
compensate  for  the  costs  involved.     Similarly,  we  discovered 
that  encouraging  entering  students  to  phone  the  freshman  dean 
with  questions  they  have*  about  registration  has  brought  good 
results.    We  now  insert  a  specific  invitation  for  freshmen  to 
phone  us  with  their  questions,  in  the  "Academic  Guide  for 
Freshmen"  which  is  part  of  each  student's  registration  packet; 
about  one-third  of  each  entering  class  responds,  at  some  point, 
during  the  months  before  formal  matriculation. 

During  the  months  befor^j  matriculation,  the  groundworlc 
is  laid  for  the  entering  class  in  ways  which  do  not  directly 
involve  students  themselves.     Individual  faculty  advisors  are 
recruited  by  the  university's  assistant  provost  and  are  assigned 
by  the  Dean  of  Freshmen  as  registrations  are  processed.  When- 
ever  possible,  advisors  and  students'  are  matched  by  curricular 
interests;  the  "undecided"  student  generally  will  be  paired  with 
an  advisor  who  has  served  in  the  university's  academic  adminis- 
tration.    The  Advising  Center  staff  prepares  advisor  assignment 
memos  for  entering  students;  these  memos  are.  distributed  on/the 
day  of  matriculation,  when  advisors  and  freshmen  meet  for  the  ^ 
first  time.    Orientation  schedul^es,  prepared  under  the  direction 
of  an  associate  dean  of  Student  Affairs,  arrive  in  early  July, 
for  distribution  by  mail  to  freshmen  together  with  a  formal 
welcoming  letter  from  the  Dean  of  Freshmen  and  a  pamphlet 
describing  the  services  of  the  Freshman  Advising  Center,  Each 
item  in  the  orientation  packet  specifically  directs  ffeshmen  to 
call  their  parents'  attention  to  the  orientation  schedule.  We 
invite  parents  to  accompany  freshmen  to  the  campus,  and  schedi^le 
a  separate^  orientation  program  designed  to  acquaint  parents  with 
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campus  counseling  resouTces  for  freshmen  and  to  inform  them  in* 
a  straightforward  but  friendly  way,  some  of  the  adjustments 
freshmen  must  make  to  the  university  environment,  and  the  limits 
to  what  the  parents  can  now  do  as  well  as  the  contributions  they 
may  still  make,  to  those  adjustments. 

During  the  six  weeks  before  matriculation  of  the  new 
Glass,  the  Dean  of  Freshmen  reads  through  the  admission  file  on 
each  student.     Every  freshman  meets  with  the  dean  at  least  once 
during  the  first  year:     the  aim  in  reading  through  admission* 
files  is  to  develop  a  hierarchy  of  student  call-ins.  Minority 
students;  those  students  with  relatively  low  entrance  test 
scores;  those  with  inconsistent  or  mediocre  high  school  records; 
those  whose  curricular  interests  have  recently  shifted  markedly; 
those  noted  by  high  school  counselors  or  teachers  as  deficient 
in  study  skills,  motivation,  or  self-discipline;  those  with 
obvious  learning  disabilities  or  physical  handicaps;  those  whose 
curricular  interests  are  not  matched  by  Duke's  undergraduate 
offerings;  and,  at  the  other  end  of  the  spectrum,  those  who  are 
clearly  exceptionally  mature,  versatile,  and  talented;  will 
receive  early  call-ins  to  the  freshman  office  after  matricula- 
tion.   So,  too,  will  students  for  whom  the  social  and  personal 
adjustments  to  the  university  may  prove  overwhelming:  students 
from  small ,^  rural  communities,  for  example,  or  those  who  are 
the  first  in  their  families  to  attend  an  institution  of  higher 
education.     In  many  cases,  these  students  will  also  be  flagged 
to  their  faculty  advisors,  to  the  resident  advisors  in  the 
dormitories,  and  to  the  dean  and  associate  deans  of  student 
affairs,  so  that  all  who  are  involved  with  the  counseling  of 
new  students  may  be  alert  to  their  special  needs. 

The  fifty  faculty  advisors  who  serve  September  entrants 
and  the  fifteen  who  work  with  the  "January  freshmen"  participate 
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at  Duke  in  a  centralized  advising  system.    Working  under  the 
nominal  direction  of  an  Assistant  Provost  but  under  the  daily 
supervision  of  the  Dean  of  Freshmen  and  a  coordinating  secretary 
in  the  Freshman  Advising  Center,  they  donate  approximately  22 
hours  each  semester^  to  working  with  new  s  tudents .     First  priority 
in  appointments  for  each  advisor  goes  to  his  or  her  own  group  of 
students:     the  twenty  assigned  during  the  prematriculation 
registration  period.    B^t  advisors  are  available  by  appointment 
or  on  a  drop-in  basis  to  other  freshmen,  as  well:     to  those  with 
quick  questions,  for  example,  or  to  those  with  a  developing 
interest  in  a  particular  academic  field  not  matched  by  th«H.r  own 
advisor's  apecilization .    Most  advisors  confine  their  work  with 
the  freshmen  to  academic  counseling,  but  a  few,  by  personal 
choice,  make  clear  to  students  their  willingness  to  aid  in 
matters  of  personal  concern,  as  well.    Advisors  are  designated 
in  the  spring  of  "each  year  by  the  Assistant  Provost  in  charge  of 
the  program.    Departments  are  not  required  to  furnish  freshman 
advisors,  and  no  lightening  of  teaching  or  departmental  advising- 
load  is  uniformly  offered  to  those  who  serve.    Many  departments, 
however,  regard  service  in  the  freshman  advising  program  as 
important  to  the  total  undergraduate  effort:     often,  and  with 
careful  attention  to  ethical  considerations,  the  "undecided" 
freshman  may  be  swayed  in  the  direction  of  a  particular  major 
by  an  especially  helpful,  friendly,  advisor.    Faculty  who  agree 
to  serve  in  the  advisitig  program  receive  during  the  summer  an 
extensive  Advisors  Manual    and  other  materials  designed  to 
prepare  them  to  work  with  entering  students.    Each  advisor  (both 
new  and  experienced)  also  participates  in  a  half- day  workshop 
just  prior  to  the  opening  of  the  semester.     Last-minute  items 
of  information  are  distributed  (including  the  advisees'  class 
schedules),  and  for  new  advisors,  an  agenda  for  the  first 
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jneeting  with  the  advisees  is  suggested.    Then,  working  in  small 
groups  with  both  new  and  experienced  advisors  in  each  group, 
advisors  run  through  mock  advising  sessions  with  upperclass 
students.    This  "workshop"  format  following  an  informal  lunch- 
eon and  brief  meeting,  offers  advisors  a  chance  to  see  their 
peers  in  action  'in  demonstration  advising  sessions.     Over  three 
years,  it  has  proved  especially  effective  in  encouraging  advis- 
ors to  learn  basic  requirements,  in  showing  them  the  range^of 
advising  styles  which  students  find  productive,  and  in  promoting 
informal  interchange  and  support  among  the  advising  staff 
members.-    Student  participants  are  chosen  by  the  Dean  of  Fresh- 
men from  among  the  most  outstanding  freshmen  of  the  previous 
year.     To  be  selected  is  regarded  as  an  honor;  students  prepare 
carefully  for  their  roles  and  have  shown  themselves  sensitive 
and  tactful  critics  of  faculty  performance.     Faculty  response 
to  the  overall  training  program  has  been  uniformly  enthusiastic. 

The  freshman  who  matriculates  at  Duke  enters  a  system 
which  is  more  carefully  structured  than  he  or  she  probably 
realizes.     The  academic  schedule  and  entrance  record  have  been 
reviewed  by  the  Dean  of  Freshmen,  notes  have  been  made,  and  a 
tentative  evaluation  made  of  any  probleirs  the  student  seems 
likely  to  encounter  in  academic  or  personal  adjustment.  If 
special  problems  seem  likely  to  arise,  a  postal  card  asking  the 
student  to  make  an  appointment  with  a  member  of  the  dean's  staff 
will  be  in  the  mail  by  the  time  the  freshmen  arrive  on  campus. 
The  faculty  advisor,  who  meets  his  or  her  students  for  the  first 
time  on  the  afternoon  of  matriculation,  already  knows  each 
advisee's  past  record  (and  has  a  computerized  5x8  card  display- 
ing the  record  and  providing  space  for  summaries  of  advising 
conferences),  proposed  course  schedule,  and  prospective  under- 
graduate major  or  tentative  career  plans.     If  special  physical 
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or  other  problems  exist,  the  advisor  will  have  discussed  these 
with  the  Dean  of  Freshmen. 

Advising  meetings  during  orientation  take  place  in 
factilty  offices  --  the  only  such  meetings  of  the  year  which 
occur  outside  the  centralized  Freshman  Advising  Center.  The 
object  in  these  first  meetings  is  only  secondarily  to  provide 
information:     most  freshmen  are  too  tired  and  too  confused  by, 
the  events  of  orientation  to  absorb  academic  information  at 
this  time.     In  all  but  unusual  cases,  the  object  of  the  first 
meeting  is  simply  to  get  acquainted..   The  students  come  to 
recogniag^  the  advisor  (though  not  to  remember  his  or  her  n'^ne!), 
have  a  chance  to  raise  questions  which  may  be  bothering  them, 
and  are  encouraged  to  schedule  an  individual  appointment  with 
the  advisor  later  in  orientation  to  resolve  doubts  about  the 
course  schedule  or  other  matters.    Advisors  try  to  show  them- 
selves as  Concerned,  knowledgeable,  and  available  to  their 
freshmen,  an^Hhey  are  expected  to  review  with  advisees  the 
pamphlet  describing  the  advising  system  which  freshmen  received 
during  the  summer  or  fail  before  matriculation.     In  particular, 
advisors  are  asked  by  the  staff  to  indicate  their  own  availa- 
bility for  questions,  the  schedule  of  dates  and  times  when  they 
wiXl  be  in  the  centralized  freshman  advising  facility,  and  the 
-constant  availability  of  persons  in  that  facility  to  answer 
questions  or  provide  authoritative  advice.     We  ask  them  to 
stress        as  does  written  material  freshmen  receive  --  that  no 
question  is  too  trivial  or  too  "stupid"  and  that  the  advising 
staff  is  ready  to  help  with  queries  which  range  from  how  to 
read  the  class  schedule  or  find  a  particular  building,  to  the 
most  complex  matters  of  university  regulations  and  course 
sequencing  requirements. 

Once  orientation  ends  and  classes  begin,  the  fresh- 
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men's  progress  is  monitored  by  both  the  dean's  office  and  the 
advisors.     Postal  cards  go  out  from  the  Advising  Center  in 
•mid-September,  asking  freshmen  to  see  their  advisors  to  discuss 
how  things" are  going  and  to  begin  planning  the  next  semester's 
course  program  which  must  be  chosen  in  late  October.     The  Dean- 
of  Freshmen  summons,  in  groups  of  50-7  5  each  week,  students 
for  general  conferences  about  academic  and  personal  adjustment. 
The  content  and  purpose  of  such  discussions  varies  during  the 
year.     Early  in  the  fall,  those  summoned  are  freshmen  judged 
most  likely  to  encounter  problems  of  academic  or  personal 
adjustment.     For  these  stuSlnts,  we  try  to  express  interest;  to 
acknowledge,  in  many  cases,  past  difficulties  and  the  prospect 
that  problems  may  recur  at  Duke;  to  suggest  the  availability  of 
university  counselors  or  other  resources  which  may  help  should 
.things  start  to  go  badly.    We  also  ask  that  the  student  keep 
in  touch,  and* suggest  a  specific  time  limit:     "Let  me  know  -- 
you  don't  have  to  make  an  appointment,  just  stop  by  --  how 
things  are  going  in  a  couple  of  weeks."    For  the  exceptionally 
able  student,  such  conferences  offer  a  chance  to  involve  recent 
matriculants  more  quickly  than  usual  in  cocurricular  activities. 
We  try  with  such  students  to  indicate  special  internship  or 
career  appj-enticeship  possibilities;  to" suggest  specific  faculty 
members  with  whom  the  student  may  find  courses  particularly 
stimulating;  and,  again,  to  follow  up  with  a  return  visit  with- 
in a  couple  of  weeks,  just  to  see  how  things  are  going.  For 
most  freshmen,  the  conference  offers  a  chance  at  an  overall 
view  of  how  and  where  things  are  going;  of  long-range  plans; 
of  possible  special  opportunities  during  the  academic  year  or 
the  summer;  of  ways  to  do  more  than  simply  survive  in  the  univer- 
sity environment.     Increasingly,,  during  the  year,  students  bring 
their  own  agendas  to  these  meetings,  and  time  must  be  saved  to 
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deal  -with  the  range  of  roommate,  parental  relationships,  curri- 
cular,  and  cocurricular  concerns  the  freshmen  want  to  discuss. 
These  conferences  are  uniformly  informal:     students  know.,  when 
they  receive  call-in  cards," that"  tTie  conferen'ce^^T^^^  rou- 
tine."    To  underscore  this  fact,  disciplinary  conferences  and 
those  which  arise  because  of  parental  calls,  instructors' 
complaints,  and  so  forth,  are  scheduled  for  a  specific  hour 

r' 

each  day.     Students  receive  a  telephone  summons  to  such  confer- 
ences, rather  than  the  "routine"  postal  card. 

Follow-up  meetings  during  the  year,  occur  in  the  rou- 
tine  registration  conferences  between  advisors  and  advisees  in 
October  and  March,  and  in  casuaj,  meetings  on  campus  and  in  class 
More  structured  follow-up  is  provided  each  term  by  mid- semester 
grades.    At  Duke,  these  grades  are  reported  to  students,  to 
advisors,  to  resident  advisors,  to  the  Dean  of  Freshmen,  and 
(unless  the  student  has  demonstrated  that  he  or  she  is  not 
dependant  for  Federal  tax  purposes)  to  the  parents.     Every  stu- 
dent who  receives  any  grade  of  D  or  F,  receives  as  well  a 
warning  letter  from  the  dean.     A  student  who  receives  more  than 
one  D  or  F  must  meet  with  the  dean  as  well  as  with  his  or  her 
instructors  and  faculty  .advisor .     Particularly  during  the  fall 
term,  these  conferences  are  often  painful.     Students  who  have 
never  before  received  poor  grades  insist  that  tests  were  unfair 
or  the  professor  unjust,  and  only  reluctantly  recognize  the  role 
of  their  own  inappropriate  priorities  or  deficient  study  skills 
in  producing'  the  unwelcome  grades.     Parents  often  call  the 
dean  to  complain  of  undue  academic  pressures,  or  to  insist  the 
course  placements  or  expectations  are  too  lofty.     For  the 
approximately  1/3  of  the  class  which  receives  at  least  one  D  or 
F,  it  is  a  time  of  reappraisal  and,  often,  real  shock.     For  a  ' 
few,  it  is  time  to  withdraw  and  return  another  day:  the 
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student  vfho  has  four  failures  at  midterm,  for  instance, 
will  be  counseled  by  the  advisor  and  the  dean  to  pull  out 
immediately,  to  preserve  a  clear  academic  transcript  against 
the  day  when  he  or  she  will  be  emotionally  ready  to  do  accept- 
'ftble  college  worlc. 

Final  grade  reports  reach  the  Advising  Center 'in 
late  December,  while  students  are  away  for  the  Christmas 
break.     Only  two  or  three  freshmen  generally  fail  to  meet  the 
continuation  standards  and  sustain  academic  dismissals  in 
December:     freshmen  in  their  first  term  at  Duke  are  permitted 
two  failures  before  dismissal  becomes  mandatory..    Many,  however 
(usually  approximately  100)  receive  one  or  more  failing  or 
deficient  grades.    These  students,  again,  receive  warning  letters 
from  the  dean,  and  those  with  particularly  poor  records  must 
meet  with  the  dean  before  the  end  of  the  course  drop/add  period 
in  the  spring  term.     All  students  with  deficient  records  are 
reminded  officially  to  confer  with  their  faculty  advisors  or 
the  dean  before  making  any  changes  in  spring  term  schedules, 
and  to  confer  with  instructors  and  departmental  Directors  of 
Undergraduate  Studies  before  continuing  into  more  advanced  work 
in  any  department  in  whose  introductory  course  they  received 
a  D. 

iEarly  in  the  spring  term,  freshmen  receive  from  the 
Advising  Center  reminders  that  they  must* select  either  a  major 
or  a  diviskon  of  academic  interest  before  registering  in  March 
for  fall  cp.asses.    At  the  same  time,  they  receive  a  list  of  all 
members  of J  the  freshman  advising  staff  by  departments,  and  a 
copy  of  the  spring  term  Advising  Center  schedule.    Advisors  are 
particularly  busy  in  January  and  February.     These  months  are 
reserved  in  the  Advising  Center  for  conferences  between  faculty 
and  students  who  are  prospective  majors  in  their  respective 
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'  departments.    The  freshman  whose  own  advisor  is  a  physicist 
but  who  now  plans  a  major  in  zoology,  will,  for  example,  arrange 

with  the  coordinating^  sec  ret  ar^  _  in  the.  Center,  to  cpnfer_jyAth.a....  , 

zoologist  about  departmental  requirements  and  course  sequences. 
The  zoologist,  in  turn,  will  note  his  or  her  recommendations 
on  the  Advising  Center  record  card,  so  that  the  student's  own 
advisor  will  have  the  record  of  both  conference  and  recommenda- 
tions when  the  student  seeks  sophomore  year  course  approval  in 
mid-March.     Similarly,  the  zoologist  in  working  with  the  student 
will  have  the  benefit  of  the  original  advisor's  comments  about 
the  fall  term  record  --  as  well  as  the  record  of  entrance  units, 
grades,  and  test  scores  as  a  guide  in  making  course  load  recom-"- 
mendations. 

The  flexibility  of  moving  from  one  advisor  to  another 
within  the  Advising  Center  structure  is  perhaps  the  most  impor- 
tant advantage  the  Duke  system  offers  freshmen.     Rather  than 
being  forced  to  seek  out  a  departmental  officer  in  his  own  office 
the  freshman  interested  in  exploring  a  particular  field  of  inter- 
est can  come  to  a  central  point.     There,  he  or  she  can  be  assured 
the  undivided  attention  of  an  experienced  advisor;  one  accustomed 
to  working  with  freshmen  and  comfortable  with  their  need  to 
explore  rather  than  to  make  premature  commitments.     Freshmen  are 
•"not  permitted,  once  assigned  their  own  advisors,  to  switch  their 
official  advising  assignment.     We  are  convinced  that  this  system 
protects  advisors  against  another:     the  student  who,  upon  re- 
ceiving unwelcome  advice  from  one  staff  member  will  "shop  around" 
in  an  effort  to  find  a  staff  member  who  will  agree  with  his  or 
her  own  wishes.    A  few  students,  at  first,  are  unhappy  with  this 
policy.    Most,  however,  understand  and  accept  it,  and  once  con- 
vinced of  their  ability  to  confer  with  any  member  of  the  advising 
staff,  are  comfortable  in  returning  to  their  original  advisors 
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for  formal  course  approval, 

_  i^)iat' of  the"  student  who  does  not  fit  smoothly  into 

th«  eucistiij-g  system?    What  of  the  f reshinan-  who "wants  to  i:Ta7iFfe 
Or  who  is  otherwise  discontented  with  what  Dulce  offers?    Or  who 
is  encountering  motivational  or  personal  problems  which  bloclc 
successful  academic  achievement?    The  student  who  is  unhappy  at 
Dulce  and  who  hopes  to  withdraw,  take  a  leave  of  absence,  or 
transfer,  is  offered  every  possible  aid  in  reaching  a  decision 
and  then,*  if  appropriate,  in  making  applications  elsewhere.  The 
advising  staff  assumes  that  no  school  is  right  for  every  student, 

and  that  the  very  process  of ^evaluating  praspective transfer  or  

the  jobs  available  after  withdrawal  may  give  a  freshman  a  clearer 
picture  of  what  he  or  she  wants  and  what  can  legitimately  be 
demanded  of  any  college  or  university.     Students  receive  careful 
and  prolonged  counsel  from  the  dean,  on  the  process  of  selecting 
and  visiting  other  schools  or  conducting  a  job  search,  and  on 
the  process  of  preparing  resumes  or  transfer  applications.  Those 
who  contemplate  transfer  are  encouraged  to  make  campus  visits, 
and  are  excused  from  classes  for  reasonable  periods  in  order  to 
do  so.     And  the  vast  majority  who  go  through  this  process  -- 
many  because  they  felt  Duke  to  be  large  and  impersonal  end 
by  staying  with  us.     The  relationships  established  during  a 
transfer  or  withdrawal  counseling  convince  many  that  someone  does 
care  about  and  know  them,  that  personal  relationships  are  possible 
even  in  the  context  of  a  major  university,  and  that  they  can 
carv^  ^  niche  for  themselves  in  the  academic  an4  social  and 
residential  spheres,  after  all.     Similarly,  students  who  are 
encountering  motivational  problems  often  profit  from  the  personal 
attention  lavished  on  them  in  the  course  of  counseling  about  the 
possibilities  of  leaves  of  absence  or  temporary  withdrawal.  Man^, 
after  almost  a  year  of  fighting  referrals  to  counseling  psycholo- 
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gists  who  are  s^k^         in  working  wit^  such  problems,  come,  after 
conferences  with  advisors  and  the  dean  during  the  spring  to 
accept"^ii[rciri*l57e^^^ 

their  problems  resolved  simply  and  relatively  quickly  after 
personal  attention  and  follow-up  by  advisors  and  the  dean. 
Again,  most  such  students  finally  elect  to  remain  at  Duke,  and 
cite  the  influence  of  advisors  and  perhaps  the  dean  as  signifi- 
cant factors  in  their  decision. 

They  key  to  puke's  freshman  advisory  system  is  the 
highly  personal  counseling  that  freshmen  receive.     Often,  of 
course .  the  extent to  which  attention  is  individualized  is  not 
apparent  to  the  freshmen  --  especially  to  those  who  appear  late 
for  routine  appointments,  who  arrive  not  seeking  dialogue,  but 
simply  asking  that  previously  determined  goals  or  plans  be 
rubberstamped  by  counselors  and  deans.     Such  students  derive 
little  in  any  university  from  the  advising  structure,  however 
carefully  it  may  be  tailored  to  cater  to  their  needs.     But  for 
the  student  who  has  and  recognizes  special  needs,  or  the  student 
in  doubt  about  objectives,  or  the  student  open  and  receptive  as 
most  are  to  dialogue  about  programs  and  plans.  Duke's  system 
works  extremely  well.     It  provides  advisors  with  ^the  information 
they  need  to  advise  entering  students,  and  a  format  in  which 
to  do  their  advising,  which  makes  the  job  palatable  to  those 
who  serve  completely  without  compensation.     It  allows  for 
close  ties  between  advisors  and  the  dean's  staff:     ties  which 
not  only  pWmt~'qUlCk'^^^a^^^  but  also  offer  the 

moral  support  and  prestige  for  the  advising  corps  often  lacking 
when  faculty  and  staff  serve  in  a  decentralized  system.  Though 
operating  with  an  extremely  small  professional  staff,  it  allows 
personal  attention  within  24  hours '  time  to  the  concerns  of  any 
student, '^nd  its  integrated  approach  permits  follow-up  which 
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ensures  that  few  students  will  long  be  in  difficulty  before 
having  help  made  available  to  them.     In  many  respects,  it  is 
a  system  usually  found  only  on  much^ smaller  campuses.  The 
significance  of  its  success  at  Duke  is  in  demonstrating  that 
a  personalized  system  of  advising  is  possible  and  workable  on 
the  larger  campus        and  that  such  a System  can  materially 
increase  faculty  and  student  satisfaction  with  advising  and 
contribute  to  sharply  lowered  attrition  rates  from  the 
entering  class. 


^Copies  may  be  obtained  by  writing,  on,  official  letterhead, 

to  the  Trinity  College  Freshman  Advising  Center,  211  Old 
■  Chemistry  Building,  Duke  University,  Durham,  N.C.  27706. 
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THE  COLLEGIATE  PELLQWS  ADVISING  PROGRAM 
AT  GUSTAVUS  ADOLPHUS  COLLEGE 

The  position  of  Collegiate  Fellow  was  a  new /one  this  year 
at  Gustavus.     It  has  been  recognized  that  freshman  students  have 
difficulty  in  defining  academic  intentions,  professional  goals, 
and  identifying  with  the  College  community.    To  assist  freshmen 
in  dealing  with  these  prohl,ems',  an  academic  ad^^ising  program  has 
been  designed  and  implemented.  ^  At  the  h«art  of  the  program  are 
two  essential  people:    The  Collegiate  Fellow  working  in  the  resi- 
dence hall;  and  the  Faculty  Advisor,     These  two  individuals  are  to 
.work  with  a  small  group  of  freshman  students  who  will  be  living 
in  the  same  living  unit  in  a  residence  hall. 

The  Collegiate  Fellow  and  the  Faculty  Advisor  are  res- 
ponsible for  assisting  students  in  planning  an' academic  program, 
providing  information  about  career  opportunities,  assisting  the 
student  in  including  appropriate  extra-  and  co-curricular  acti- 
vities which  are  supportive  of  the  overall  College  program,  and 
encouraging  the  development  o€  efducational/cultural  activities 
for  students  within  the  living  unit. 

In  addition  to  working  with  the  Faculty  Advisor  in  the 
academic  advising  of  freshman  students,  the  Collegiate  Fellows 
also  have  responsibilities  and  duties  to  ALL  the  members  of  their 
floor  or  section,  including  being  a  counselor  and  personal  confi- 
dant, being  available  to  ALL  students,  hall  environment,  social/ 
educational/cultural/recreational  programming  and  activities,  • 
handling  administrative  details,  working  with  behavior  problems, 
et  cetera. 

More  specifically,  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  the 
Collegiate  Fellows  include,  butare  not  limited  to,  the  following: 
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A s  s  i  s  t  in  g  s  t u  d  en  t  s 

A.  Be  available  for  informal  meetings  with  students  at 
least  two  hours  per  night. 

B.  Meet  with  tne  freshman  group  as  needed  and  requested. 

C.  Provide  emergency  assistance  to  students  who  are  ill 
or  injured. 

B.    Be  aware  of  academic  achievement;  know  those  who  may 
be  in  academic  difficulty  and  provide  direction  for 
the  student  to  find  help- with  the  problem. 

E.  Be  a  general  source  of  information  about  both  academic 
and  extra-  and  co-curriculur  programs.    Know  where  to 
find  information  if  you  do  not  have  access  to  the  in- 
formation firsthand . 

F,  Act  as  a  role  model  of  a  successful  Gustavus  student. 

Administrative  Respons ib ili t ie s 

A.  Meet  with  Faculty  Advisor  at  mutually  agreed  upon 
times. 

B.  Meet  with  the  Director  of  Academic  Counseling  at 
mutually  agreed  upon  times. 

C.  Attend  regularly  scheduled «staff  meetings  and  in- 
service  training, 

D.  Coordinate  with  the  Student  Housing  Office: 

1.  Opening  and  closing  of  the  residence  halls. 

2.  Occupancy  reports  for  Housing  Office. 

3.  Damage  and  repair  reports  for  the  Housing  Office. 
B.    Help  establish  a  meaningful  program  of  cultural-edu- 
cational- social  activities  on  the  floor/section,  and 
in  the  hall. 
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3 .  Maintaining  an  atmosphieTe  that  is  conducive  to  self- 
discipline 

A.  Set  the  best  possible  example  for  students  by  the 
Collegiate  Fellow's  own  actions. 

B.  Develop  an  educational  program  so  students  know  and 
understand  Gustavus •  rules,  regulations,  policies, 

a nd  pr  oc  e  d  ur  e  s . 

C.  Develop  and  initiate  skills  in  peace  keeping,  mediation 
and  conciliation  in  cooperation  with  the  Director  of 
Peace  Education. 

D.  Deal  with  behavior  problems  on  the  floor/ section. 

E.  Refer  more  severe  behavior  problems  to  the  Head  Res- 
ident and/or  the  Director  of  Housing. 

4 .  Prepare  yourself  with  information  and  skills  necessary 
to  do  the  job 

A.  Attend  one  week  pre -school  training  workshop. 

B.  Responsible  for  budgeting  your  own  time  so  that  job 

is  carried  out,  study  is  done,  plus  time  for  recreation 
et  cetera. 

C.  Realize  your  own  abilities  and  limitations.    When  in 
doubt  about  policy  or  actions,  confer  with  the  person 
to  whom  you  are  responsible. 

No  attempt  is  being  made  here  to  list  each  and  every  duty 
and  responsibility  of  a  Collegiate  Fellow.    The  individual  Head 
Resident,  the  Director  of  Housing,  the  Director  of  Academic  Goun- 
seling,  and  the  Faculty  Advisor  may  ask  the  Collegiate  Fellow 
to  do  specific  duties  and  accept  further  responsibilities  with 
the  expectation  that  these  assignments  would  be  carried  out. 
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Collegiate  Fellows  have  one  of  the  toughest  jobs  on  campus. 
The  primary  reason  the  Gollegiate  Fellows'  positions  are  so  chal- 
lenging is  that  they  must  wear  so  many  hats  in  fulfilling  the  re- 
quirements of  the  job.     Tbe  Gollegiate  Fellow  who  is  supposed  to 
be  a  counselor  and  friend  at  one  time,  an  academic  advisor  at 
another,  and  at  another  time  they  may  ha\-e  to  impose  constraints 
upon  the  individual,  is  in  a  difficult  position.     The  student  will 
often  wonder  what  hat  the  Collegiate  Fellow  is  wearing  in  a  given 
situation.     Sometimes,  even  the  Collegiate  Fellow  cannot  maintain 
a  consistent  picture  of  themselves  without  great  effort.  Never- 
theless, students  will  make  their  personal  judgments  about  the 
'  character  of  the  Collegiate  Fellow  on  the  basis  of  what  they  know 
about  their  background,  appearance,  behavior,  and  other  such  clues 
as  tTustworthiness,  interest  in  fellow  students,  and  leadership. 
Thus,  the  effectiveness  of  the  Collegiate  Fellow  depends  greatly 
on  how  clear  these  clues  about  themselves  are  given  and  perceived 
by  their  fellow  students* 

The  ultimate  objective  is  for  the  Collegiate  Fellows  to 
establish  their  position  as  a  counselor  and  friend.     Although  some 
of  the  responsibilities  could  be  classified  as  ini^titutional  re- 
quirements, this  certainly  does  not  imply  that  they  are  incom- 
patible with  the  students'  interests,  aspirations,  and  well  being.  - 

The  Collegiate  Fellows  are  staff  members  and  representa- 
tives of  the  Office  of  Student  Services.    As  such,  they  are  expected 
to  work  toward  the  objectives  of  Gustavus  residence  hall  and  aca- 
demic advising  programs.     To  do  so  involves  a  good  deal  of  energy, 
self -discipline ,  control,  and  understanding.    Among  the  skills 
needed  are;  good  judgment,  knowledge  of  yourself  and  how  you  act 
under  pressure,  and  understanding  of  the  students  you  serve  ^s  well 
as  the  institution  you  are  a  part  of,  and  the  ability  to  not  only 
understand  your  fellow  students,  but  also  to  share  that  understanding, 
with  them.     In  short,  ability  to  establish  rapport. 
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One  final  word.    Collegiate  Fellows  are  selected  on  the 
basis  of  tHe  qualif  icaitio^^  individual.    Rately  ,  we  hope, 

will  the  removal  of  the  Collegiate  Fellow"  be  necessary.  If- 
Collegiate  Fellows  fail  to  do  what  is  expected  of  them,  they 
probably  can  be  brought  to  understand  what  is  expected  before 
removal  is  mandatory.     Periodic  evaluations  will  be  made  and  the 
results  of  these  evaluations  will  be  discussed  witn  each  Colle- 
giate Fellow. 

The  new  student  advising  program  has  been  designed  to 
accomplish  the  following  objectives: 

1.  Provide  an  assessment  of  the  students'  academic  potential, 
both  strengths  and  weaknesses. 

2.  Bring  to  a  level  of  awareness  the  students'  expectations  of 
their  college  experience  and  relate  these  expectations  to 
the  reality  of  the  situation  if  necessary. 

3.  Provide  an  opportunity  for  students  to  form  relationships 
with  faculty  and  student  advisors. 

On  the  basis  of  residence  hall  assignment,  each  student 
will  be  assigned  to  a  faculty-student  advising  team.     The  advising 
team  is  the  new  student's,  contact  with  the  institution.  Groups 
will  consist  of  10-15  students.     Advising  will  be  done  by  a 
faculty -student  advising  team  with  authority  for  leadership  of 
the  group  to  be  shared  equally. 

A  meeting  will  be  held  at  the  faculty  advisor's  home. 
This  is  an  informal  recreational  meeting  with  food  provided 
through  the  Gustavus  food  service.     It  is  recommended  that  the 
collegiate  fellow  set  up  a  group  meeting  during  the  first  week  of 
school  and  invite  the  advisor  to  the  meeting  which  should  be  held 
in  the  residence  hall. 

3?  7 
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Other  group  meetings  should  be  scheduled  at  critical  times 
during  the  first  year;    after  midterm  grades  are  out,  before 
final  exams,  and  during  pre-x,^gistration  for  January  term  and  the 

spring  semester. 

This  is  a  new  approach  to  advising  especially  having 
faculty  advising  stiidents  who  may  or  may  not  be  majoring  in  the 
advisor's  academic  field.    Because  of  the  nature  of  the  program, 
students  are  discouraged  from  changing  advising  groups.    When  a 
student  is  ready  to  select  a  discipline  in  depth,  he  will  be  re- 
ferred tV  an  appropriate  major  advisor.     Students  should  feel 
free  to  seek  out  advice  from  any  faculty  member  during  the  fresh- 
man year.    Permanent  assignments  to  new  advisors  will  not  be  made 
until  the  sophomore  year.     Freshman  advisors  may  retain  their 
students  as  advisees  by  mutual  consent. 

Statement  of  purpose 

Academic  advising  is  an  essential  part  of  the  educational 
services  of  a  college.    Whether  this  is  conceived  of  as  an  educa- 
tional service  or  not  will  determine  its  quality.    Academic  advising 
offered  as  an  educational  servite  can  interpret,  enhance,  and  en- 
rich the  educational  program  of  the  college.    Academic  advising  in  . 
the  best  sense  is  individualized  teaching. 

The  faculty  and  student  advisor  especially  may: 

1.  Help  the  individual  student  define  and  develop  realistic 
goals  in  keeping  with  his  abilities  and  interests. 

2.  Help  the  student  understand  the  nature  and  purpose  of  a 
.     liberal  arts  education  through  an  interpretation  of  all 

the  requirements  for  graduation. 

3.  Help  the  student  recognize  the  relevance  of  a  particular 
course  in  developing  either  the  breadth  of  understanding 
and  appreciation  for  scholarship  in  the  various  disciplines 
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in  the  college  or  in  acquiring  the  facility  for  the  depth 
of  rigorous  stujiy  necessary  in  his  own  major  field. 

4.  Help  the  student  in  academic  difficulty  recognize  possible 
causes  of  his  difficulty.    Suggest  alternative  courses  of 
action. 

5.  Discuss  with  the  student  his  or  her  graduate  and  professional 
plans.    Acquaint  the  student  with  scholarship  and  fellow- 
ship oppor  tuni  ti  e  s . 

6.  Discuss  with  the  student  his  or  her  graduate  and  profes- 
sional plans.  Acquaint  the  student  with  scholarship  and 
fellowship  opportunities . 

7.  Refer  the  student  to  ^the  appropriate  college  office  when 
such  a  need  Is  indicated  directly  or  indirectly. 

One  of  the  principal  functions  of  the  faculty-student 
advising  team  is  to  assist  each  student  to  plan  a  program  which  will 
be  in  keeping  with  his  or  her  abilities  and  interests  and  be  ap- 
propriate to  each  student's  educational  objectives.  ^ 

For  the  advisors,  the  abilities  and  needs  of  the  indivi- 
dual student  should  be  of  primary  concern.     Any  program  planning 
should  reflect  the  recognition  of  individual  differences.  Planned 
programs  are  suggested  in  the  catalog.     The  advisors  will  use  good 
judgment  in  the  evaluation  and  assessment  of  the  student's  ability, 
and  in  the  planning  of  a  program  which  realistically  takes  into 
account  these  differences. 

From  Its  inception  our  Advising  program  hopes  to  provide 
an  "added  dimension"  to  teaching.    Advisors  need  to  take  special 
interest  in  both  the  academic  and  the  personal  welfare  of  the  ad- 
visees and  to  be  willing  to  put  forth  additional  efforts  in  student 
advisement  beyond  that  demanded  by  the  normal  classroom  and  personal 
contacts  with  students. 

Academic  advisement  is  more  than  perfunctory  "card  signing." 
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It  is  a  relationship  which  encouTages  the  develapment  of  inter- 
personal relationships  between  a  faculty  jnembor  collegiate  fellow 
and  student  advisees.     In  some  cases  this  may  result  in  many  hours 
of  conversation  and  informal  advising  each  year;  in  other  instances 
there  might  be  little  contact  beyond  the  strict  academic  advise- 
ment. 

It  is  apparently  important  that  students  have  numerous 
opportunities  for  getting  acquainted  with  various  faculty  members. 
A  wide  variety  of  these  contacts  will  make  it  possible  for  many 
of  our  students  to  identify  with  and  have  a  meaningful  interaction 
with  some  respected  adult.    No  one  is  naive  enough  to  believe  that 
the  advisor  assignment  made  in  the  freshman  year  will  cement  such 
a  relationship.     If  the  faculty  advisor  is  open,  warm,  and  personal 
to.  his  advisees,  however,  they  will  probably  feel  free  to  respond 
to  him. 

Experience  at  colleges  that  encourage  invitations  to  fac- 
ulty homes  indicates  that  students  greatly  appreciate  these  oppor- 
tunities.    Not  only  is  such  b  gesture  a  "taste  of  home"  for  adoles- 
cents who  may  have -a  touch  of  homesickness,  but  it  is  a  chance  for 
the  student  to  be  an  adult;  the  relationship  is  host-guest,  not 
teacher- student  or  superior- subordinate .     Bringing  students  into 
faculty  homes  for  a  first  occasion  very  soon  after  they  arrive, 
preferably  during  the  orientation  period,  is  especially  effective. 

The  advising  program  is  properly  conceived  as  an  impor- 
tant part  of  an  ongoing  orientation  program  for  our  freshmen.  Much 
of  this  orientation  is  most  effective  if  it  is  informal,  developing 
as  a -result  of  the  student's  reaching  out  to  find  answers,  counsel, 
aid,  and  friends.     Beyond  this,  most  advisors  will  find  that  some 
nudging  or  structure  is  helpful.     Some  advisors  might  meet  the 
groups  as  a  whole;  others  meet  in  smaller  groups  or  schedule  indi-  ng 
vidual  appointments.    Meeting  students  in  their  own  environment 
always  is  effective;  some  advisors  schedule  discussions  in  resi- 
dence hall  lounges.     Many  students  who  have  had  the  experience 
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repoTt  their  pleasure  when  faculty  aavisors  call  on  them  at  their 
residence  hall  rooms,  rather  than  issue  a  summons  to  come  to  their 
offices.    For  time,  geographic,  and  heterosexual  reasons,  such 
residence  hall  visits  are  not  always  possible.     If  the  advisor  is 
reticen-t  to  visit  the  dorms,  or  if  he  feels  that  the  advisee  should 
••take  the  first  steps,"  then  such  residence  hall  visits  are  probably 
unwise. 

The  basic  elements  of  an  academic  advising  program  are: 

1.  Accurate  information  about  academic  possibilities,  campus 
programs  and  resource  people. 

2.  An  individualized,  trusting  relationship  between  the 
advisor  and  advisee. 

3.  An  open-minded  approach  to  academic  options  reflects  a 
recognition  that  the  social,  -cultural  and  academic  spheres 
are  inte>rrelated , 

4.  The  advising  program  seeks  to  encourage  and  foster  intel- 
lectual curiosity  and  growth,  but  ultimately  decisions  are 
the  choice  and  responsibility  of  the  advisee. 


SUMMARILY 

Our  purpose  is  the  good  of  the  person.     "IVe  hope  through 
working  towards  this  goal  to  strengthen  the  Community." 
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HAMLINE  UNIVERSITY  ADVISING  PROGRAM 
Kenneth  L.  J an z en 


There  are  tvo  advising  programs  at  Hamline:     The  Mentor 
Program  for  freshmen  and  the  regular  advising  prograni  for  soph- 
mores,  juniors  and  seniors. 

FRESHMAN  MENTOR  PROGRAM 

The  Mentor  Program  calls  for  selection  of  about  25  faculty 
members  (roughly  one  for  every  10-12  freshmen)  who  function  as 
Freshman  Mentors.    Mentors  serve  in  a  traditional  "advising" 
capacity,  but  also  have  explicit  Tesponsibility  for  systematically 
introducing  freshmen  to  the  values  and  goals  of  liberal  educatior 
and  to  the  educational  programs  and  opportunities  at  Hamline  Uni- 
versity. 

Mentors  register  their  students  at  designated  times  during 
the  summer  and  conduct  conferences  and  group  meetings  during  the 
freshman  year. 

Students  are  not  assigned  to  Mentor  Groups  according  to 
their  projected  major;  groups  are  interdisciplinary. 

At  the  end  of  the  freshman  year,  freshmen  seek  advisors 
in  areas  associated  with  a  likely  major,  although  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  chose  a  "major"  advisor  until  the  student  declares  a  major 
at  the  end  of  the  *  sophomore  year  (see  "Major,  declaring  a"). 

REGULAR  ADVISING  PROGRAM 

This  program  accommodates  sophomores,  juniors,  and  seniors. 
Special  students  not  seeking  a  degree  or  a  recommendation  for 
teacher  certification  are  not  required  to  have  an  advisor  to  register 
although  they  may  have  a  formal  advisor  if  they  wish.    New  transfer 
students  are  initially  assigned  to  a  faculty  advisor  by  the  Dean's 
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Office  accoYding  to  their  tentative  major  or  expressed  interest. 
In  some  cases,  sophomores  expressing  interest  in  departments  with 
exceptionally  high  upperclass  advising  loads  will  be  initially 
assigned  to  faculty  in  departments  with  fewer  advisees. 

OUTLINE  OF  THE  PROGRAM 

The  Hamline  University  Mentor  Program  was  created  to  im- 
prove the  quality  of  advising"  for  Hamline ^s  freshmen.     In  Greek 
Mythology,  Mentor  was  the  trusted  counselor,  teacher,  and  guide 
for  Odysseus.    At  Hamline,  twenty- five  faculty  members  with  special 
concern  for  freshman  advising  agreed  to  become  mentors  for  new  fresh 
men.    All  freshmen  are  involved  in  the  program. 

Each  "Mentor  Group"  has  a  faculty  Mentor,  one  or  two 
upperclass  Student  Associates,  and  about  thirteen  freshmen. 

The  groups  are  interdisciplinary  with  students  selected 
for  each  group  at  random;  assignment  to  a  group  is  determined  ac- 
■  cording  to  which  Mentor  a  freshman  registered  with  during  one  of 
several  registration  sessions  . 

Advising  takes  place  throughout  the  year  in  both  one-to- 
one  and  group  sessions. 

All  Mentors  participate  in  an  extensive  training  program 
aimed  at  improv^ing  their  advising  and  counseling  skills. 

RATIONALE  AND  DESCRIPTION 

Mentorship  is  intended  to  supplant  advisorship  for  fresh- 
men.    While  Mentors  serve  in  a  traditional  "advising"  capacity, 
they  also  have  explicit  responsibility  for  systematically  intro- 
ducing freshmen  to  the  values  and  goals  of  liberal  education  and 
to  the  varied  educational  opportunities  of  Hamline  University.  « 
In  addition,,  the  Mentor  Program  functions  to  assist  each  fresh- 
man in  the  formulation  of  personal,  educational  and  career  goals, 
as  well  as  with  the  development  of  a  tentative  plan  for  achieving 
them . 
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It  is  intenaed  that  eaCh  Mentor  Group  become  an  organiza-  " 
tional  context  by  which  identification  vith  Hamline  and  its  goals 
can  occur.    Mentors  can  become  role  models  to  students,  enhancing 
the  potential  fox  impact  -  for  making  a  difference  -  which- most 
personalized  settings  have  been  found  to  have.    To  the  extent  that 
the  program  generates  interpersonal  action  and  discussion,  it  has 
the  effect  of  introducing  students  with  similar  ideas  and  values 
to  one  another  and  builds  important  peer  support  mechanisms. 

The  format  is  intended  to  also  promote  an  honest  relation- 
ship with  students  which  communicates  mutual  interest  and  respect.. 
Mentorship  implies  an  association  which  reflects  understanding, 
caring,  and  openness  among  students  and  the  mentor.     It  recognizes 
that  intellectual  growth  is  often  constrained  in  the  absence  of 
support  for  emotional  growth.    The  real  business  of  Hamline  - 
learnin"g  -  can  be  enhanced  by  the  Mentor  Program  to  the  extent, 
that  it  better  channels  students'  energies  and  relieves  some  of  the 
pressures  and- anxieties  that  distract  from  the  learning  process. 

The  Mentor  does  not  function  as  a  pal,  apron-string, 
surrogate  parent,  or  "shrink."    Kather,  the  mentor  is  a  teacher 
in  the  real  sense  of  that  word.     It  means  being  aware  of  students 
as  individuals,  guiding  them,  helping  them  comprehend  what  they 
are  about  at  Hamline,  and  helping  them  understand  why  a  liberal 
education  may  have  significance  for  their  lives.     The  Mentor  has 
/responsibility  for  assisting  each  freshman  in  the  tentative  formu- 
lation of  a  coherent,  responsible  -learning  plan. 

Obviously,  no  Mentor  can  be  all  things  to  all  students. 
Each  can  only  act  according  to  his  or  her  own  unique"  personal  style. 
But  all  Mentors  should  be  available  and  open,  discerning  and  cri- 
.  tical,  probing,  challenging,  and  above  all,  caring.     This  is  the 
essence  of  a  good  teacher  and  mentor. 
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GOALS  OF  THE  PROGRAM 

As  a  result  of  the  progratn  each  freshman  should  have  a: 

1.  Heightened  sense  of  college  community. 

A.  Through  jgarticipation  in  a  series  of  common  educa- 
tional experiences  for  freshmen. 

B.  Through  sharing  ideas  and  concerns  with  peers  and 
with  faculty  within  a  small  group  setting  over  a 

-  *  relatively ' long' period  of  time. 

2.  *  Heightened  unders tanding^of  the  goals  and  purposes  of 

liberal  education,  including  its  significance  for  students* 
personal  lives. 

A.  Through  reading  a  book  or  essay  which  deals  with  the  ^ 
meaning  "of  liberal  e  ducat  ion* 

B.  Through  a  mentor  group  meeting  which  explores  the 
meaning  of  liberal  education. 

3.  Freshman  year  program  of  studies  which  reflects  breadth* 

A.  By  avoiding  close  identification  with  a  major;  such 
that  major  courses  constitute  most  of  the  work  done 
in  the  freshman  year, 

B.  By  more  explicit  guidelines  in  this  regard  during 
summer  registration. 

4*     Broad  and  accurate  understanding  of  Hamline^s  various 
programs,  curriculum  options,  and  services. 

A.  Through  group  sessions  during  New  Student  Days  and 
during  the  academic  year. 

B.  Through  individual  conferences  with  mentors  v?hen  goals, 
problems,  or  learning  plans  are  discussed. 
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5.  Heightened  conceptualization  of  personal  goals  --  both 
educational  and  career. 

A.     Through  individual  and  group  sessions  with  mentors. 

6.  Tentative  plan  for  achieving  the  above  goals. 

A.     Through  individual  and  group  sessions  wijth  mentors. 

7.  Relatively  close  acquaintance  with  at  least  one  faculty 
member  (potentially  the  mentor  could  be  this  person) . 
A.     Through  periodically-scheduled  meetings  throughout 

the  year  which  promote  a  relationship  which*  is  na- 
tural and  regular,  and  which  affords  students  the' 
opportunity  to  talk  with  a  faculty  member  about  more 
than  a  narrowly-prescribed  range  of  academically-re- 
lated  topics. 

COMMON  MENTOR  ACTIVITIES 

These  activities  to  be  common  to  all  Mentor  groups,  with 
groups  having  the  option  of  doing  additional  activity  if  desired. 

SUMMER  REGISTRATION 

Freshmen  register  in  small  groups  with  a  Mentor  during 
a,  half-day  registration  session  conducted  in  June  or  August  prior 
to  -fall  term.     This  forms  the  nucleus  for  the  Mentor  Group. 

SUMMER  READING 

All  freshmen  sent  an  essay  intended  to  stimulate  thinking 
about  the  meaning  of  being  liberally  educated.     In  addition,  fresh- 
'  men  will  be  sent  a  copy  of  Ibsen's  play  Enemy  of  the  People.  Men- 
tor groups  will  see  the  play  at  the  Guthrie  Theatre  during  New 
Student  Days, 
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NEW  STUDENT  DAYS 

GettiJig  acquainted  and  oriented  to  college.     Review  of 
fall  registration.    Discussion  of  issues  related  to  liberal  edu- 
cation      i.e.,  introduction  to  the  concept  of  a  liberal  arts 
college,     (group  meeting) 

OTHER  ACTIVITIES 

Continuation  of  discussion  on  liberal  education,  (group 
meeting)  ^ 

Discussion  of  personal  goals  and  "how  resources  of  Hamline 
University  might  facilitate  them.     "What  do  you  want  to  get  out 
of  College?"     (group  meeting) 

Review  of  student's  progress  and  reactions  to  college. 
Discussion  of  satisfactions  and  disappointments,  accomplishments 
and  problems.^  Referrals,  if  appropriate;    (one-to-one  student- 
mentor  session) 

In  depth  discussion  of  Hamline  curriculum,  including 
explanation  of  the  flexil^le  curriculum  option,  independent  study, 
internships,  competence-based  degree.     Examples  and  "how  to  do 
it        (group  meeting)  ^ 

.  Preparation  of  students'  plans  and  registration  for  soph- 
omore year.     (one-to-one  student  mentor  session  conducted  in  late 
April) 

Discussion  of  students'  reactions  to  college  --  what 
stands  out  in  their  minds  about  how  the  faculty  has  encouraged 
their  learning,  and  how  peers  have  done  so.     Such  a  discussion 
has  three  purposes: 

1.  It  will  encourage  students  to  make  some  sense  out  of 
of  their  experience  thus  far  (clarification  through 
attempted  articulation). 

2.  Through  sharing,  peer  support  mechanisms  are  built. 
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3.    Mentors  receive  valliable  feedback  on  how  students 
view  Hamline  (group  meeting  possibly  held  at  end  of 
school  year) . 
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ACADEMIC  ADVISING 
LINCOLN  LAND  COMMUNITY  COLLEGE 
SPRINGFIELD,  ILLINOIS 
James  C.  Forstall     •  Kevin  T.  Staley 

Vice  President  Counselor 
Student  Services 

«  « 

THE  ADVISING  SYSTEM 

\  Academic  advisement  is  primarily  concerned  with 

assisting  students  through  the  giving  of  information  pertinent 
to  selection  of  courses,  occupational  prerequisites,  transfer 
requirements,  effective  study  methods,  academic  progress  and 
other  such  areas  of  concern  to  students.    Advisement  is  closely 
tied  to  counseling,  which  is  chiefly  a  professional  service  to 
students  in  clarifying  basic  values,  attitudes,  interests  and 
abilities;  in  identifying  and  resolving  problems  interfering  with 
plans  and  progress;  and  in  providing  appropriate  resources  for 
resolving  more  intensive  and  deep  seated  personal  problems. 

At  Lincoln  Land  Community  College  both  counselors  and 
teaching  faculty  participate  in  student  advisement.  Students 
are  not  formally  assignedto  either  a  faculty  advisor  or  a 
counselor  but  are  strongly  encouraged  to  seek  advisement ^from 
either  their  counselor  or  a  faculty  member.     Faculty  activities 
"Vould  include: 

1,  Educational  planning  (course  selection). 

•2.  Initiating  drops. and  adds.  ^ 

3.  Assisting  students  to  meet  graduation  requirements. 

4.  Providing  vocational  information. 

5.  -Providing  information  on  transfer  requirements. 
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Counselors  and  faculty  advisors  are  both  seen  as  valuable 
contributors  to  the  process  of  student  advisement.     Both  have 
information  and  experience  which  can  be  shared  with  students  as 
the  latter  moves  toward  the  decisions' which  will  effect  their 
education,  their  careers  and  their  lives.     Thus  a  relation%hip 
exists  among  student,  counselor,  and  advisor  which  makes  avail- 
able to  the  student  a  maximum  number  of  resources. 

Records  are  available  to  each  advisor  for  those  students 
being  advised  by  him/her.     Student  records  could  include  any  or 
all  of  the  following: 

1.  Pertinent  test  scores,  i.e»,  A.C.T.  *  CP. P. 

2.  Evaluation  of  college  transcripts. 

3.  Graduation  progress  form. 

4 .  Ad v  i  s  or  c o  mm e n  t  sheets . 

5.  Appl-."ation  materials. 

ADVISING  PROCEDURES 

Each  student  who  matriculates  at  Lincoln  Land  Community 
College  is  encouraged  to  have  an  educational  planning  Interview 
with  a  counselor.     During  this  interview,  the  student  and  counselor 
review  the  student's  high  school  record,  ACT  test  results,  other 
educational  experiences,  his/her  interests,  aptitudes,  aiid  goals. 
Together  they  will  attempt  to  choose  an  appropriate  course  of  study 
for  the  first  semester,  plus  a  long-term  educational  and  vocational 
goal . 

After  this  initial  interview,  a  student  may  seek  the 
advice  of  a  faculty  advisor,  a  counselor  or  both  for  assistance  in 
future  course  selection  and  in  reaching  vocational  goals. 

The  student  should  make  an  appointment  with  his/her  ad- 
visor before  the  close  of  the  designated  "pre -registra-^ion  period" 
each  semester.     Students  who  do  not  see  their  advisor  or  who  register 
late  may  find  many  sections  and  classes- closed.    Many  students  follow 
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a  planned  sequence  of  courses,  but  others- need  advice  on  'courses 
each  semester.  , 

The  faculty  advisor  and  counselor  work  together  for  the 
student • s  wel fare . 

STUDENT 


ADVISOR  COUNSELOR 

We  cannot  overemphasize  the  importance  of  the  advisor 
to  the  proper  placement  of  each  student  in  the  educational  process 

Each  individual  student  will  present  his/her  own  parti- 
cular situation,  and  none  will  fit  into  any  one  outline.  However, 
the  advisement  interview  has  some  general  steps  which  one  usually 
must  include. 

Most  advisors  will  be  working  with  at  least  five  types 
of  students : 

1.  The  newly  admitted  freshman  or  transfer  student. 

2.  The  readmitted  student  who  has  been  out  of  school 
for  a  period  of  time  and  the  various  factors,  such 
as  suspension,  which  affect  his/her  withdrawal  f-rom 
s  chool . 

3.  The  student  who  is  now  in  school  and  may,  or  may  not, 
be  in  good  academic  standing  here. 

4.  The  person  who  is  not  yet  admitted  as  a  student  but 
is  in  need  of  information  prior  to,  and  during  the 
application  procedure.     This  person  may,  or  may  not, 
have  been  in  college  elsewhere  and  may  not  have 
finished  high  schoo^.  ^ 
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5,      The  student  who  is  in  school  now  but  needs  infor- 
mation concerning  graduation,  transferring,  and/or 
employment.    All  of  these  student  types  will  have 
many  variations. 

The  following  outline  suggests  one  way  of  proceeding 
with  advisement  once  the  advisor  has  determined  the  status  of 
the  individual.     The  following  outline  is  a  suggested  procedure 
that  might  be  used  with  a  student  who  has  been  accepted  or  is 

now  a  student. 

1.      Check  the  student's  folder  for  information  and 
records.     Since  all  records  may  not  be  complete, 
ask  the  student  how  many  semesters  he/she  has  been 
in  school  and  if  he/she  has  ever  attended  another 
college.     Thus,  the  advisor  can  tell  if  grades  or 
'  evaluations  arc  jrflN^sing.     Due  to  differences  in 

numbering  and  titles  of  courses  at  various  schools, 
repetition  of  courses  must  be  guarded  against. 
Occasionally,  a  student  may  try  to  exclude  records 
of  poor  grades  from  his/her  initial  application  to 
Lincoln  Xan^d  College.    He/she  should  be  informed 
that  this  could  cause  dismissal-  from  this  or  another 
school  if  detected  ^fter  the  fact.     Financial  aids 
are  sometimes  lost  this  way  also.     He/she  should 
make'  arrangements  to  have  a  delinquent  transcript 
forwarded. 

Che'tk  the  evaluation  of  credits  transferred  to  LLCC 
to  see  what  was  accepted,  and  what  was  accepted  toward  gradua- 
tion, as  they  are  not  necessarily  the  same.     If  the  evaluation 
is  not *in  the  folder,  check  with  the  Admissions  and  Records 
Office,  ext.  297. 
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The  ACT  and  other  testing  results  and  interpretations 
would  then  be  covered.     When  high  school  rank  and  grades  are 
compared  with  test  scores,  the  advisor  will  have  a  fair  picture 
of  the  student's  possible  abilities  and  interests.     Hie  size 
and  type  of  high  school  should  also  be  taken  into  consideration. 
This  information  is  available  on  the  ACT  Student  Profile  Report. 

In  Illinois,  a  person  19  or  older  may  attend  college 
even  if  he/she  did  not  finish  high  school  or  .take  the  G.E.D. 
However,  certain  departments,  such  as  nursing,  will  not  accept 
the  student  because  he/she  would  not  be  eligible  to  take  the 
State  Boards.     Also,  if  a  student  is  planning  to  transfer  to  a 
senior  institution,  he/she  must  have  completed  high  school  or 
have,  taken  the  G.E.D.  test,   (not  true  for  all  senior  institutions.) 

Some  record  of  the  interview  should  be  kept  in  the 
student's  folder.     The  date  of  interview,  time  and  general  or 
specific  (whichever  seems  advisable  in  each  case)  content  of 
meeting  should  be  noted.     This  can  be  a  valuable  aid  to  an 
advisor  with  large  caseloads  and  in  times  when  an ^advisor  is 
ill,  absent,  of  student  changes  advisors  for  one  reason  or 
another. 

2.  Ascertain  whether  or  not  the  student  has  chosen 
a  curriculum.     If  a  student  seems  undecided 
about  his/her  choice  of  curriculum,  refer  him/her 
to  a  counselor. 

3.  Discuss  the  student's  vocational  goal  or  direction 
at  this  point  in  time,  and  discuss  the  realism 

of  his/her  choice.     Usually  the  student  will 
declare  a  field  of  interest;  however,  if  he/she 
lacks  definite  direction,  he/she  should  be  exposed 
'    to  various  possibilities.     Sometimes  students 
are  unaware  of  many  new  fields  and  variations  of 
each  field  in  which  they  might  specialize. 
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Discuss  outside  commi tments  and  demands 
on  time  such  as  family,  illness,  -work, 
and  perhaps  a  simultaneous  course  load 
being  taken  at  another  school. 
Does  the  student  plan  to  graduate  froin  LLCC 
and/or  transfer?    Which  is  best  suited  to 
his/her  needs?    This  will  make  a  great  deal 
of  difference  in  course  load  and  content 
for  each  semester.     For  example,  any  classes 
hare,  such  as  COM  099,  that  are  below  100 
in  number  will  not  transfer.    Also,  perhaps 
some  courses  required  here  for  graduation  would 
not  be  necessary  to  transfer  to  some  schools. 
Counselors  can  help  with  specific  situations. 
The  advisor  should  note  that  the  outlines 
of  transfer  programs  in  the  catalog  are  only 
suggested  outlines  and  the  general  graduation 
requirements  together  with  transfer  requirements 
should  be  a  better  predictor  of  student's  final 
program. 

To  which  school  does  the  student  wish  to  transfer 
and  what  are  its  requirements?    Check  the  section 
on  College  Transfer  Information  and  also  consult 
with  a  counselor  when  necessary. 

Is  financial  aid  needed?    Inform  the  student  where 
he/she  may  obtain  this  information.     If  a  student 
has  any  physical  or  mental  handicap  which  would 
qualify  him/her  for  aid  for  school  and  medical 
help,  refer  him/her, to  the  counseling  office.  If 
you  are  unsure  that  he/she  would  qualify,  also 
refer  him/her. 
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8.  There  may  be  times  when  consulting  with  the 
school  nurse  would  be  helpful  in  advising  a 
student . 

9.  -The  community  resources  available  are  many. 

A  counselor  should  be  called  on  here  for 
referral  help.     When  a  student  indicated  some 
need,  generally  the  counselor  will  be  aware  of 
a  community  resource  to  aid , him/her  and  have 
knowledge  of  contact  pFrocedures.     Here  again,  the 
counselor  can  play^'^lTer-'generalist  and  be  of  assistance 
in  information  giving  aM  carrying  through  on  "extra 
curricular"  referrals  and  problems. 
10.     Due  to  the  fact  that  most  of  th'e  advisirq  techniques 
and  infoTination  have  no^  heretofore "^been  written 
down  or  gathered  together,.  comTnunication  between 
advisor  and  counselor  would  be  helpful.  It  is  the 
responsibility  of  b^oth  the  counselor  and  faculty 
adyisor  to  be  of  service  to  the  student. 

TESTING  AND  STUDENT  ADVISEMENT 
 —  —  ^ 

Another  aspect  of  student  adviseijient  in  educational  and 
vocational  pianning  is  making  effective  use  of  test  information. 
The  "fgllowing  material  is  intended  to  be  general  in. nature  as  each 
curriculum  area  uses*^test  data  in  a  manner  that  meets  its  own  needs 
However,  the_iinderlying  philosophy  of  testing  at  LLCG  is  that  the 
test  or  inventory  is  not  -an  end  in  itself  *but  a  means  for  providing 
information  that  can  facilitate  meaningful  decision  making. 

The  major  areas  of  testing  at  LLCC  relative  to  student 
advisement  are:  ^ 

1.  -    The  Career  Planning  Program  (CPP) . 

2.  ACT- -American  College  Testing. 
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3.  Interest  inventories. 

4.  Values  Surveys 

5.  Specific  Individual  Tests  Recommended  by  Counselors. 

THE  CAREER  PLANNING  PROGRAM  (CPP) 

The  Career  Planning  Program  is  unique.     It  helps 
students  identify  their  own  abilities,  interests  and  experien- 
ces and  relate  them  directly  to  the  world  of  work.     It  encour- 
ages and  equips  students  to  take  an  active  role  in  their  own 
career  planning  and  decision  making. 

The  CPP  assessment  instrument  consists  of  the  foM ow- 
ing: , 

1.  Six  Ability  Measures 

A.  Mechanical  reasoning 

B.  Numerical  skills 

C.  Space  relations 

D.  Reading  usage 

E.  Language  usage 

F.  Clerical  skills 

2.  Vocational  Interest  Profile  and  Experience  Scales 
with  Eight  Career  Clusters 

A.  Business  sales  and  management 

B.  Business  operations 

C.  Trades,  crafts,  and  industries 

D.  Technologies 

E.  Natural  and  social  science 

F.  Health  services/sciences 

G.  Creative  and  applied  arts 

H.  Social  and  personal  services 

3.  English  and  Math  Placement  Ability  Measures 

The  CPP  is  administered  at  LLCC  on  a  bi-monthly 

basis. 
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MIAMI  UNIVERSITY'S  CHIEF  DEPARTMENTAL  ADVISORS: 
A  DECENTRALIZED  SUPPORT  SYSTEM  FOR  ACADEMIC  ADVISING  BY  FACULTY 

Derrell  Hart 
Alleen  Deutsch 
Elizabeth  Rogers 
Miajni  University 
Oxford,  Ohio 


■DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  INSTITUTION 

Miami  University,  a  state  supported  institution  locat.ed 
in  Oxford,  Ohio,  is  a  primarily  residential  university  with  a 
aiberal  arts  based  curriculum.    Approximately  one  half  of  the 
"l3,500  undergraduate  students  are  enrolled  in  the  College  of  Arts 
and  Science.     The  other,  academic  divisions  are  comprised  of  the 
Schools  of  Education  and  Allied  Professions,  Business,  Fine  Arts, 
Applied  Science,  and  the  interdisciplinary  Western  College.  All 
undergraduate  students  are  required  to  complete  a  curriculum  con- 
sisting of  courses  in  humanities,  social  science,  natural  science, 
and  English  composition  and  literature,   in  addition  to  require- 
ments designated  by  the  divisions  and  the  academic  department  of 
major. 

The  academic  advising  program  is  a  responsibility  of  the 
faculty  in  the  individual  academic  departments.     One  basic  aspect 
of  the  mission  of  Miami  University  is  to  foster  personalized 
contact  between  students  and  faculty.     A  primary  avenue  for  the 
achievement  of  this  goal  is  its  faculty  based  advising  program. 
Further,  it  is  believed  that  the  faculty  are  the  most  qualified  to 
handle  the  responsibility  of  advising  in  academic  and  career 
related  matters,  and  most  faculty  perceive  academic  advising  to 
be  a  professional  and  personal  responsibility.     The  departmental 
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advising  program  is  supported  and  assisted  by  the  divisional 
dean's  office.    Within  each  academic  division  there  is  an  assis- 
tant dean  who  takes  responsibility  for  the  general  coordination 
of-  the  deparrmental  advising  programs. 

N 

HISTORICAL  PERSPECTIVE  QN  ADVISING  CONCERNS 

As  with  many  other  universities,  Miami  University  had 
a  history  of  problems,  complaints,  and  issues  associated  with  its 
faculty  advising  system.     Students  complained  that  faculty  advisors 
were  not  familiar  with  the  procedures,  programs,  and  requirements 
of  the  university.     In  addition,  faculty  often  could  not  be  con- 
tacted, or  were  uninterested  in  their  advising  responsibilities. 
Faculty,  in  turn,  complained  about  the  difficulties  in  achieving 
very  personal  or  professional  counseling  relationships  with  the 
large  number  of  advisees  assigned  to  them.     In  addition,  students 
failed  to  consult  advisors  at  scheduled  times.     Advising  duties 
would  become  "bunched"  at  the  time  of  preregistration  or  change 
of  program  which  resulted  in  errors,  delays,  and  wasted  time. 

In  19  71,  the  President  of  Miami  University,  in  response 
to  these  growing  complaints  about  the  academic  advising  program, 
appointed  a  task  force  for  the  purpose  of  evaluating  and  making 
recommendations  for  improving  the  total  advising  system  of  the 
university.     In  his  charge  to  the  committee,  the  President  indi- 
cated that,  while  some  changes  were  possible  and  financially 
feasible,  major  new  monies  would  not  be  available  in  the  foresee- 
able future  for  expenditure  on  the  academic  advising  program. 

The  task  force,  after  a  lengthy  review  of  the  advising 
function,  agreed  that  problems  did  exist.     The  growth  of  the 
institution  combined  with  a  general  iaclc  of  administrative 
sensitivity  to  the  advising  problems  created  by  the  growth  was 
the  major  cause.     Many  rapid  changes  occurred  throughout  the 
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university.    Additional  faculty  members  were  added,  some  of  ■ 
whom  were  more  deeply  involved  in  graduate  rather  than  under- 
.  _gra.diia  te^  jir-o^rams... . .  J.cir  .the....m-Q s  t. .-p..a  r.t .  .t  iie.s.e- .f  acul  t y,  menLh er  s  had 
neither  the  time  nor  the  desire  to  maintain  a  personal  student - 
faculty  relationship  in  the  area  of  under graduate  advising. 
Other  changes  incltided  modifications  in  the  curriculum  and  grad- 
uate requirements  with  the  result  that  many  advisors  had  diffi- 
culty in  assimilating,  interpretating,  and  communicating  these 
changes  for  the  purposes  of  advising.     Over  the  years  there  was 
an  increasing  desire  on  the  part  of  the  student  for  more  indepen- 
dence and  a  rejection  of  inflexible  institutional  procedures. 
This  was  apparent  in  all  aspects  of  university  life  and  academic 
advising  was  not  an  exception. 

The  task  force. concluded  that  since  there  was  no 
panacea  or  "one  best  system"  of  academic  advising,  it  would 
concentrate  its  recommendations  for  improvement  on  what  it  termed 
"many  small  but  significant  steps  aimed  at  various  levels  of 
student  contact  throughout  the  entire  advising  system."    It  also 
recommended  that  increased  institutional  commitment  and  fiscal 
support  were  necessary  to  improve  the  quality  and  extent  of 
advising  throughout  the  university. 

In  response  to  the  task  force's  recommendations, 
several  actions  were  taken  to  reduce  the  clerical  and  informa- 
tional responsibilities  expected  of  the  departmental  faculty 
advisor.     Specifically,  steps  were  taken  to  reduce  both  the 
record  keeping  and  advising  with  regard  to  the  requirements  at 
both  the  university  and  divisional  levels.     In  other  words,  the 
faculty  advisor  would  be  expected  to  focus  more  fully  on 
departmental  requirements  and  career  advising  as  opposed  to  the 
university  and  divisional  requirements.     In  the  large  academic 
divisions  "Records  Analysts"  were  hired  to  maintain  divisional 
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academic  files  and  to  conduct  graduation  checks.  Resource 
personnel  were  designated  vi thin  each  divisional  dean's  office 
to  provide  support  services  and  information  to  departmental ' 
advisors  and  to  assist  individual  students  with  special  prob- 
lems.   .Particular  attention  was  given  in  the  divisional  offices 
toward  developing  academic  checklists  for  use  by  advisors. 
Orientation  and  training  programs  also  were  developed  for  new 
advisors . 

THE  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  THE  CHIEF  DEPARTMENTAL  ADVISOR  SYSTEM 

When  the  actions  outlined  above  were  taken  to  improve 
the  support  services  for  both  the  department  -and  the  faculty 
advisor,  special  attention  could  then  be  given  to  improving  the  ^ 
advising  program  within  the  academic  department.     One  major  , 
problem  at  this  level  was  that  there  was  no  one  specifically 
responsible  for  academic  advising,  other  than  the  departmental 
chairperson.     In  competition  with  the  various  "administrative" 
responsibilities  of  the  chairperson,  academic  advising  tended 
to  receive  a  rather  low  priority.     This  low  status  of  advising 
resulted  in  the  neglect  of  communication  of  information  to  the 
faculty  advisors.     Consequently,  advising  became  understandably 
a  low  priority  for  faculty.     Furthermore,  adequate  sources  of 
advising  information  and  of  referral  within  the  department  were 
not  readily  available.     Special  problems  could  not  be  easily 
referred  to  a  knowledgeable  person,  and  the  general  coordination 
and  liaison  of  academic  advising  activities  were,  more  often 
than  not,  done  in  a  haphazard  manner. 

In  addressing  these  problems,  each  academic  departmen- 
tal chairperson  was  asked  to  designate  a  Chief  Departmental 
Advisor  (CDA)  to  be  responsible  for  coordinating  the  advising 
program  within  the  department.     Specifically,  the  Chief  Depart- 
mental Advisor,  serving  as  a  resident  expert,  was  charged  with 
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providing  direction,  information*  and  organization  to  the 
departmental  advising  program,  and  to  be  a  liaison  and  source 
of  referral  for  faculty  and  other  university  staff,  both 
internal  and  exter-nal  to  the  department,  in  respect  to  depart- 
mental advising  policies  and  procedures.     It  should  be  noted 
that  the  CM  system  was  not  designed  "to  relieve  the  departmen- 
tal faculty  advisors  of  their  responsibilities  for  advising 
and  assisting  individual  students  with  career  and  academic 
advising  matters. 

CURRENT  STATUS  OF  THE  CPA  SYSTEM 

Since  its  establishment  and  implementation  in  1972, 
the  CDA  system  has  become  "institutionalized"  to  the  extent 
that  the  identity  of  each  Chief  Departmental  Advisor  is  well 
known  throughout  the  university  and  that  the  CDA  acronym  is 
accepted  by  all.     In  addition,  the  CDA  system  is  utilized. 
Faculty  and  students  consult  the  CDA  regarding  advising  ques- 
tions and  consider  the  CDA  a  source  of  current  information  con- 
cerning  regulations,  policies,  etc.     The  deans  and  the  provost 
periodically  consult  with  the  CDA' s  regarding  concerns  related 
to  advising  and  the  "fine-tuning"  of  the  system.  *<' 

Among  the  various  academic  departments  the  rewards 
and  status  associated  with  the  position  of  CDA,  however,  are 
not  uniform.     In  some  departments  the  CDA  may  have  a  salary 
"add-on"  or  "release  time"  in  the  form  of  a  lighter  teaching 
load.     On  the  other  hand,  other  departments  view  the  responsi- 
bilities and  function  of  the  CDA  as  an  addition  to  the  regular 
work  load,  as  in  the  case  of  extra  committee  service. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  CDA  service  is  not 
formally  recognized  as  a  criterion  for  promotion  and  tenure. 
However,  a  recent  study  of  this  matter  by  the  provost's  office 
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indicated  that  these  persons  have  competed  favorably  for  both 
promotion  and  tenure.    Also,  the  responsibilities  of  the  CDA 
office  is  generally  associated  with  senior  faculty.     In  several 
departments  the  assistant  chairperson  serves  as  CDA.  Although 
some  CBA's  hold  the  rank  of  instructor,  all  23  CDA' s  in  the 
College  of  Arts  and  Science,  for  example,  hold  -the  ranlc  of 
associate  or  full  professor.     Those  appointed  are  well  respected 
within  the  department  as  well  as  in  the  university  as  a  whole. 

IMPACT  OF  THE  CPA  SYSTEM  ON  THE  TOTAL  ACADEMIC  ADVISING  PROGRAM 

'The  CDA  system  should  be  viewed  within  the  overall 
academic  advising  program  which  consists  of  residence  hall  based 
advising  for  freshmen,  an  advisor  for  freshman  commuters,  depart- 
mental faculty  advisors',  CDA's,  and  advisors  in  the  divisional 
deans'  offices.    Within  these  various  "levels"  of  advising,  the 
designation  of  a  Chief  Departmental  Advisor  for  each  academic 
department  has,  nevertheless,  significantly  affected  the 
advising  program.     Some  of  the  accrued  benefits  are  listed  below 

1.  The  CDA  functions  as  an  intermediary  between  student 'J 
and  other  faculty  advisors,  as  well  as  a  liaison  for 
the  divisional  offices  and  other  academic  departments. 
As  such,  the  CDA  facilitates  the  flow  of  information. 

2.  There  is  one  faculty  member  in  each  department  who  is 
responsible  for  knowing  academic  advising  information 
who  is  available  to  faculty  colleagues,  other  CDA's, 
residence  hall  stdvisors,  students,  etc.  for  consulta- 
tion. 

3.  The  CDA  has  the  specific  responsibility  of  assuring  a 
coordinated  and  smoothly  running  advising  program. 

4.  The  CDA,  serving  as  an  accurate  source  of  information, 
automatically  reduces  the  number  of  contacts  needed  to 
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learn  current  and  reliable  information. 

5.  The  CBA  naturally  becomes  more  aware  of  departmental 
needs  and  becomes  a  valuable  resource  person  .for 
departmental  curriculum  planning,  course  schexiuling, 
and  program  development.. 

6.  The  CDA  potentially  develops  a  panoramic  view  of 
advising  within  and  beyond  the  department  and  becomes 
more  aware  of  the  complexity  of  advising  problems  in 
the  university. 

7.  The  CDA  advising  system  has  been  stabilized  to  the 
extent  that  it  is  sensitive  to  problems- 'and  can 
respond  in  a  coordinated  effort  within  or  beyond  an 
in d i vi dual  d ep a r tmen t , 

8.  As  a  result  of  the  CDA  system  a  department  has  the 
freedom  and  flexibility  to  develop  an  advising  program 
that  best  suits  its  needs,    .While  the  basic  framework 
exists  for  all  departments,  there  is  autonomy  allowing 
for  individual  differences.  .  ■ 

9.  Through  the  CDA  system  there  has  been  an  increased 
awareness  of  and  interest  in  advising  as  a  departmental 
function. 

10.      Since  its  inception,  numbers  of  complaints  on  the  part 
of  faculty  and  students  have  declined  substantially. 

Certainly  the  CDA  system,  like  most  other  advising 
systems,  is  not  without  its  shortcomings  and  issues  which  require 
attention.     Experience  has  shown  the  following  problem  areas: 

1.       For  the  most  part,   the  system  depends  on  good  will,  a 
cooperative  spirit,  and  the  sense  of  responsibility  of 
the  CDA.     At  the  university  policy  level  there  is  no 
additional  compensatio.T3  or  "reward"  that  is  part  of 
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the  program.     While  in  some  departmeiits ,  however, 
compensation  such  as  a  reduced  teaching  load,  is 
offered,  the  issue  of  offering  adequate  incentives 
and  rewards  for  academic  advising  efforts  remains 
a  concern. 

The  quality  of  the  advising  program  varies  across 
the  campus.     The  divisional  offices  are  dependent 
upon  the  interest  and  motivation  of  individual 
departments  and  their  appointed  CDA's.     No  univer- 
sity or  divisional  criteria  exists  for  the  selection 
of  CDA's,  nor  are  there  are  general  procedures  for 
evaluation  of  performance. 

There  is  a  natural  tendency  on  the  part  of  the 
students  to  view  the  CDA  as  more  qualified  than  • 
their  own  faculty  advisors,  and,  as  a  result,  they 
turn  to  the  CDA  for  assistance.     This  results  in  an 
increased  work  load  for  the  CDA. 
The  faculty  in  turn  may  come  to  view  the  CDA  as 
"the  advisor"  of  the  department.     This  can  result 
in  diminished  faculty  advising  initiative,  a  reluc- 
tance to  keep  "current"  with  academic*  regulations 
and,  in  general,  disinterest  in  advising  responsibi- 
lities;   The  CDA  must  ^often  work  to  keep  responsibi- 
lities appropriate  to  the  coordination  and  liaison 
role  and  not  to  become  the  personal  advisor  of  all 
students  by  default. 

The  CDA  is  likely  to  be  involved  in  an  ever- increasing 
amount  of  paper  work  since  all  communications,  peti- 
tions, announcements,  etc.  are  sent  initially  to  the 
CDA. 
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CONCLUSION 

It  canndt  be  said  that  Miami  University  has  solved 
all  its  academiG  advising  problems.    However,  it  has  taken 
steps  to  gtiarantee  attention  to  academic  advising  responsibili- 
ties  within  each  academic  department  and  within  the  university 
as  a  whole.     From  an  overall  perspective,  the  Chief  Departmental 
Advisor  system  can  be  judged  a  success.     There  has  been  stability 
among  the  CDA  representatives,  indicating  that  those  holding 
this  position  have  generally  assumed  the  responsibilities  will- 
ingly and  have  not  grown  disenchanted.     The  CDA's  are  called  upon 
often  to  answer  difficult  questions  and  are  valued  and  apprecia- 
ted by  both  students  and  faculty.    Advisors  are  able  to  go  about 
their  advising  responsibilities  with  more  confidence,  success, 
and  with  less  frustration.     Similarly,  administrators  throughout 
the  university,  ^knowledgeable  of  the  problems  caused  by  poor 
advising,  have  come  to  encourage  recognition  and  rewards  (although 
they  may  be  intangible)  for  CDA's  who  perform  their  advising 
coordination  responsibilities  competently  and  enthusiastically. 

•  Most  importantly,  advising  at  Miami  University  is  much 
improved.     Student  needs "are  being  served,  there  is  effective 
communication  and  coor^nation  among  the  various  components  of 
the  advising  pro gram, ^and  a  group  of  senior  faculty  members  are 
directly  involved  in  and  committed  to  a  quality  advising  program. 
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ADVISING  FRESHMEN  IN  RESIDENCE  HALLS; 
A  CASE  STUDY 
Derrell  Hart 
Alleen  Beutsch 
Elizabeth  Rogers 
Miami  Un i ve rs i ty 
.Oxford,  Ohio 


The  academic  advising  system  at  Miami  University  is 
a  decentralized  but  ^highly  coordinated  pTograin  occurring  at 
multiple-  levels .    At  ^he  freshman  level  the  program  integrates 
academic  advising  with  the  student  life  program  to  include 
residence  life,  orientation  to  university  activities,  program, 
and  services,  as  w6ll  as  the  personal  and  social  development 
of  students.    The  fre-=hman  based  residence  advising  program, 
therefore,  is  a  recognition  on  the  part  of  the  university  of 
the  need  to  place  special  emphasis  on  the  students^  first  year 
in  college.     It  need  not  be  stressed  that  entering  college  is 
a  time  of  difficult  personal  adjustment  as  well  as  academic 
-adjustment.     Freshmen  students  enter  the  university  unfamiliar 
with  academic  requirements,  university  regulations  and  the 
programs  and  services  that  are  available.     Decisions  as  to 
major  area  of  study  often  have  not  been  made,  or,  if  they  have 
been  made,  may  not  be  based  on  a  full  knowledge  of  personal 
interests,  or  capabilities  or  a  realization  of  the  range  of 
opportunities  available. 

BACKGROUND 

The  current  freshman  advising  system  at  Miami  Univer- 
sity is  a  result  of  an  historical  "accident"  combined  with  a 
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farsighted  decision  by  the  pTesident  of  the  university  to 
focus  special  attention  on  the  freshman  year.     In  1929,  Miami 
University  acquired  the  former  Oxford  College  for  Women  which 
contained  a  number  of  resident  spaces.     Prior  to  this  time, 
most  of  the  freshmen  students  were  housed  in  town  with  little 
help  or  supervision.    The  president,  believing  that  discourage 
. ment  and  failure  sent  home  far  too  many  students  during  their 
first  semester,  then  had  the  opportunity  and  flexibility  to 
develop  a  model  program..     The  residence  plan,  modeled  in  part 
after  the  one  used  in  British  colleges,  consisted  of  assigning 
all  entering  freshmen  to -a  residence  hall  staffed  by  faculty 
who  were  resident  advisors.     These  advisors  were  responsible 
for  supervising  the  academic,  personal,  and  social  life  of 
the  new  student.     The  live-in  faculty  were  called  freshman 
advisors . 

The  program  prospered.     As  enrollment  increased  and 
the  university  expanded,  it  became  increasingly  more  difficult 
to  staff  each  of  the  freshman  residence  halls  with  a  faculty 
advisor.     Student  affairs  speciaTists  gradually  assumed  respon 
sibility  for  the  out- of -class  activities  of  students  and  the 
freshman  advising  program  as  well.     The  basic  concepts  of  the 
freshman  advisor  program,  i.e.,  integrating  the  academic,-' 
personal,  and  social  life  of  t^e  freshman,  continued  to  be  . 
considered  sound  and  remained  essentially  unchanged.  At 
present,  all  3,300  entering  freshmenj  except  those  who  commute 
from  the  home  of  their  parents,  are  required  to  live  in  14 
freshman  residence  halls  and  are  advised  academically  as  well 
as  socially  and  personally  by  a  full-time  fres^an  resident 
advisor.     A  commuter  advisor  is  assigned  for  those  students  . 
who  do  not  live  in  residence  halls.  > 
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The  current  program  provides  a  freshman  advisor  living 
in  the  residence  hall  who  is  available  at  all  times.  Informal 
contacts  and  conferences  are  common,  contributing  to  opportuni- 
ties for  establishing  friendly  rapport  between  the  advisor  and 
advisees.    The  academic  advising  function  encourages  a  situation 
where  the  freshman  advisors  are  seen  as  resource  persons  capable 
of  assisting  students  with  their  personal,  career,  and  academic 
needs.     In  addition,  they  are  knowledgeable  sources  of  referral 
to  divisional  advising  offices,  to  chief  advisors  within  the 
academic  departments,  and  to  numerous  other  serA^ices  avai^lable 
to  assist  students'. 

The  program,  however,  has  not  been  without  questions 
and  challenges.     In  1972,  an  academic  priorities  task  force 
charged  to  investigate  all  programs  for  purposes  of  improved 
efficiency  and  cost  cutting  challenged  the  freshman  advisor  pro- 
gram.    It  recommended  that  the  "present  policy  and  practive 
for  freshman  advising  be  revised,  shifting  all  academic  advising 
responsibility  to  professional  advisors  within  each  academic 
division. " 

In  replying  to  this  recommendatiofi  in  July,  1973, 
the  president  cited  several  reports  and  studies  of  the  level 
of  effectiveness  of  the  academic  advising  program,  in  general, 
and  the  freshman  program' specif ically.    He  concluded  that  "given 
the  universal  nature  of  the  academic  advising , problem  in  higher 
education  and  the  financial  resources  available,  for  increased 
attention  to  this  problem,  that  attention  should  be  devoted  to 
strengthening  the  present  program  rather  th^^  making  major  shifts 
in  assignment  of  responsibilities,"  as  recoijmended  by  the  task 
force.    He  followed  this  statement  with  several  specific  direc- 
tives for  improving  communication  and  coordination  between 
academic  departments  and  freshman  advisors,  improving  record 
keeping,  and  directing  more  departmental  attention  to  freshmen 
as  a  supplement  to  the  freshman  advising  program. 
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QVERVIEW 

The  Miami  University  system  for  advising  students 
acadetnically  provides  that  entering  freshmen  students  attend 
a  summer  orientation  and  registration  program  at  which  faculty 
members  from  each  of  the  academic  divisions  advise  and  register 
incoming  students.     Those  unable  to  attend  one  of  the  summer 
sessions  are  registered  by  representatives  of  the  academic 
divisions  immediately  preceding  the  opening  of  classes.  After 
completing  their  initial  registration,  students  become  the 
responsibility  of  the  freshman  advisor  in  the  residence  hall 
or  the  commuter  advisor.    Freshman  advisors  are  responsible 
for  continuing  the  academic  orientation,  transmitting  advising 
and  registration  information,  and  discussing  any  changes  of 
academic  program  that  the  student  is  considering.  Individual 
interviews  prior  to  course  registration  for  the  following  spring 
semester  are  scheduled  somewhat  later  in  the  term. 

In  the  spring,  all  students  preregister  for  the  coming 
academic  year.     Prior  to  this,  the  freshman  student's  advising 
record  is  transferred  to  the  academic  division  and  academic 
advising  becomes  the  responsibility  of  the  individual  depart- 
ments and  divisions.     Thus,  sophomores,  juniors,  and  seniors 
receive  their  academic  advising  from  the  faculty  in  each  academ- 
ic department  supported  by  the  divisional  advising  offices. 

THE  FRESHMAN  RESIDENT  ADVISOR 

The  freshman  advisor,  as  the  -academic  advisor  to  the" 
freshman  student,  m^st  have  earned  at  least  a  master's  degree, 
preferably  in  counseling  or  student  ^personnel  s^.rVices.  Most 
freshman  advisors  have  previous  supervisory  or  teacbj^g  exper- 
ience.    Every  effort  is  made  td  select  advisors  whp'^possess  the 
interpersonal  skills  necessary  to  relate  easily  tb  students,  , 
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the  ability  to  provide  leadership  and  challenge  to  students  in 
meeting  their  educational  responsibility,  as  well  as  the  ability 
to  supervise  the  work  of  a  graduate  assistant  and  undergraduate 

student  staff. 

Perhaps  the  most  desirable  aspect  of  the  residence 
based  advising  system  is  that  the  freshman  advisors  see  academic 
advising  as  a  central  responsibility.     They  devote  special 
attention  to  learning  the  mechanics  of  registration  as  well  as 
the  academic  regulations  of  the  university  and  its  separate 
academic  divisions.    As  a  result  of  their  specialized  interest 
in  academic  advising,  they  respond  well  to  special  requests  for 
information  and  assistance  from  departments  or  offices  elsewhere 
in  the  university.     They  are  able  to  recognize  and  react  quickly 
to  any  problems  that  arise  affecting  the  freshman  class.  Given 
the  nature  of  the  university  and  the  multiple  goals  and  demands 
placed  on  faculty,  the  simple  fact  that  the  freshman  advisors 
very  much  want  to  do  a  good  job  of  academic  advising  is  a  real 
asset  and  should  not  be  minimized. 

The  freshman  advisor  provides  the  orientation  to  the 
university,  explains  the  general  requirements,  helps  the  students 
adapt  to  the  system  of  course  registration,  and,  in  essence, 
provides  the  general  information  to  the  freshman  class.  With 
basic  academic  orientation  essentially  taken  care  of  early  in 
the  student's  career,  faculty  advisors  and  students  can  begin 
to  work  immediately  on  the  specifics  related  to  the  student's 
chosen  major  and  career.     The  department  and  individual  faculty 
advisors  are  thus  relieved. of  the  responsiMlity  or  need,  for 
example,  to  explain  the  concept  of  a  "requirfeient"  and  to  answer 
rather  basic  questions.    Also,  given  the  number  of  freshmen 
students  who  are  undecided  or  who  change  their  majors  during  the 
first  year,  often  a  generally  trained  counselor  is  preferable 
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to  a  specialized  faculty  advisor.     Faqulty  time  is  reserved 
for  students  who  are  more  certain  in  their  goals. 

Another  advantage  to  the  residence  based  freshman 
advising  system  is  the  availability  ^qf  the  advisor  to  the 
student,  especially  in  the  evening  hours.     Since  it  is  not 
necessary  to  make  an  appointment  or  wait  for  "office  hours," 
student  questions  -  can  usually  be  addressed  at  the  time  they  ' 
occur.     Many  freshmen  may  be  reluctant  to  visit  a  faculty  mem- 
her  and  their  freshman  advisor  can  serve  as  a  bridge  to  indi- 
vidual academic  departments,  faculty  members,  and  support 
services  available  to  students. 

The  unique  advantage  of  this  system  is  the  ease  of 
direct  contact  and  communication.     SjLnce  the  advisors  live 
with  the  students,  they^re  able  to  initiate  contacts  with 
them  easily  and  it  is  not  necessary  to  rely  on  individual 
initiative  or  mail  service  to  communicate  essential  informa- 
tion.     Information  sessions  or  training  programs  can  be • 
scheduled  at  times  and  place-s  convenient  to  groups  of  students. 
Special  help  or  counseling  sessions  can  be  scheduled  to  meet 
needs  that  arise  periodically.     Students  having  academic  diffi- 
culty can  be  counseled  individually  and  referred  to  support 
services.     They  may  be  .encouraged  to  take  part  in  "the  help 
sessions  or  programs  that  are  available  in  the  residence  hall. 

INHERENT  PROBLEMS'  •  *  '  ♦  . 

Besides  the  benefits  of  the  residence  based  freshman 
advising  system^  there  still  remain  some  inherent  problems.  The 
necessary  coordination  between  academic  divisions,  faculty, 
advisors,  and  freshman  advisors  is  fairly  complex  and  time 
consuming.     The  freshman  advising  system  is  also  unique  in  that 
it  is  the  responsibility  of  the  student  affairs  division.    As  a 
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cojisequence,  it  is  not  well  understood  by  faculty  allowing  for 
misconceptions  and  misunderstandings.     There  is  a  tendency  to 
automatically  attribute  "advising  errors"  to  the  freshman  advis- 
ing program  and  to  assume  that  these  errors  would  disappear  if 
faculty,  or  someone  else,  were  responsible  for  freshman  advising. 

An  additional  problem  relates  to  the  experience  and 
training  of  the  residence  hall  advisor.     The  time  commitment  to 
educate  and  orient  new  staff  members  to  the  academic  requirements 
of  the  institution  is  extensive.     Further,  many  student  questions 
and  concerns  are  likely  to  occur  early  in  the  year  when  new 
staff  members  are  least  prepared  to  be  of  assistance. 

The  advisor  lacks  the  depth  of  knowledge  of  require- 
ments "acquired  by  long  experience  and  day-to-day  discussions 
within  an  academic  department.     It  is  relatively  easy  to  advise 
on  specific  requirements  of  the  university,  the  divisions,  and 
sometimes  the  departments,  however,  the  freshman  advisor  may  be 
unable,  to  respond  to  more  technical  problems  or  to  explain  the 
history,  rationale,  or  relevancy  of  certain  requirements.  This 
is  frustrating  to  some  students  and  advisor^^,  and  makes  referrals 
necessary. 

\  The  freshman  advisor  position  is  an  entry  level  pro- 

fessional position.     The  ideal  staff  member  is  planning  to 
advance  through  promotion,  moving  to  another  institution,  or 
mo|-e  training.     In  addition,  the  nature  of  residence  hall 
responsibilities  is  intense  and  demanding.    As  a  result,  turnover 
is  naturally  high, 

SUMMARY 

Inherent  difficulties  aside,  the  present  success  of 
the  freshman  residence  hall  based  advising  program  at  Miami 
University  is  a  result  of  many  factors.     The  original  belief 
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that  the  freshman  year  deserves  special  attention  has  been 
maintained  through  the  separation  of  housing  facilities  between 
upperclassmen  and  freshmen.     In  this  way  a  program  designed 
exclusively  for  freshmen  can  take  into  account  their  special 
needs.     The  longevity  of  the  program  has  provided  stability 
and  the  necessary  opportunities  to  constantly  evaluate  and  im- 
prove all  aspects.     From  a  more  practical  point  of  view  the 
incorporation  of  academic  advising  responsibilities  into  the 
freshman  residence  hall  program  is  economically  sound  for  the 
university  as  well  as  an  efficient  utilization  of  personnel  and 
talent . 

Perhaps  the  most  important  factor  is  the  recognition 
of  the  benefits  derived  by  the  individual  student.     The  program 
provides  a  readily  available  and  approachable  advisor  whose 
sole  responsibility  is  the  freshman  student."    The  advisor  has  an 
opportunity  to  create  a  one-to-one  relationship  which  is  based 
on  a  sincere  interest  in  the  student  as  a  total  person.     As  such, 
academic  advising  becomes  personalized  with  optimal  benefits: 
problems  can  be  anticipated  before  they  become  serious,  the  inte- 
gration of  the  student  into  university  life  is  smooth,  and  the 
student  knows  there  is  someone  available  who  is  willing  to 
listen. 

As  a  result  of  growing  enrollments  and  physical  expan- 
sion, the  increased  complexity  of  university  life,  and  the 
necessary  dependence  on  technology  common  to  higher  education 
today,  students  tend  to  lose  their  individuality  and  importance. 
The  freshman  residence  hall  based  advising  program  at  Miami 
University  has  been  one  important  attempt  to  provide  the 
necessary  balance  and  perspective. 
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ACADEMIC  ADVISING  AT  MILLIKI?^  UNIVERSITY 

The  Advisement  Program  at  Millikin  University  helps  students 
adapt  to  college  life  successfully  and,  thus,  to  direct  their  efforts 
toward  the  fulfillment  of  realistic  goals. 

The  responsibility  for  advisement  is  a  multiple  one.  The 
Admissions  Office,  individual  faculty  members,  department  chairmen, 
the  Dean  of  the  College,  and  the  Dean  of  Students  are  all  involved 
to  some  degree,  in  the  process.  However,  the  faculty  must  continue 
to  play  the  major  role  in  advisement  and  any  changes  in  procedures 
for  advisement  or  methods  of  communication  will  not  alter  the  sig- 
nificance of  this  special  responsibility. 

Many  students  come  to  college  without  clear-cut,  well- 
defined  goals.     Some  are  not  highly  motivated  academically;  others 
may  be  uncertain  of  their  interests  or  of  their  future  role  in 
society.    A  number  have  not  yet  begun  to  utilize  their  academic 
and  personal  potential.     It  is  hoped  that  through  an  adviser-advisee 
relationship,  as  the  student  has  the  opportunity  to  communicate 
with  a  responsible  and  mature  adult,  he  may  be  helped  to  clarify 
his  aims,  develop  his  intellectual  curiosity  and  respect  for  learning, 
and  to  utilize  all  of  the  resources  available  to  him  to  obtain  a 
worthwhile  education. 

As  a  small,  private,  residential  institution,  MilliMn 
University  offers  opportunities  and  challenges  to  both  faculty  and 
students.     Since  we  are  small,  students  and  faculty  have  the  chance 
to  know  one  another  well.     Advisers  should  be  conversant  with  the 
total  program  of  the  College  so  they  may  guide  their  advisees  ef- 
fectively.   There  are  special  seminars  and  honors  programs,  area 
studies,  interdepartmental  majors,  the  possibility  for  teacher 
certification,  etc.,  that  are  available  beyond  the  regular  courses 
of  study.     Our  private  status  gives  us  autonomy  and  flexibility 
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which  can  benefit  all  concerned.    We  can  plan  special  programs 
and  projects  which  enhance  the  education  of  all  or  individual 
students.    As  a  residential  college  we  have  the  opportunity  to 
enrich  the  extra-class  hours  of  students  and  thereby  further  contri- 
bute to  their  education. 

Advisement  is  provided  by  the  faculty  and  selected  staff, 
and  the  assigment  of  students  to  advisers  is  entrusted  to  the  aca- 
demic deans  except  in  cases  where  there  may  be  a  specific  request 
from  a  student  or  a  recommendation  by  the  Admissions  Committee. 
Students  and  advisers  may  at  av.^  time  and  without  prejudice  request 
a  change  in  advisers  through  the  Dean  of  the  College  or  Student 

Affairs  Office. 

Student  counseling  programs  are  designed: 


1.  To  help  the  student  formulate  his  program  of  studies  that 
will  be  of  interest  and  lead  to  graduation. 

2.  To  inform  the  student  of  new  developments  pertaining  to  his 
projected  program. 

3.  To  discuss  with  the  student  his  ability  and  motivation  with 
respect  to  his  chosen  field. 

4.  To  encourage  the  development  of  latent  talents  which  might 
increase  the  student's  academic  resourcefulness. 

5.  To  refer  the  student  to  other  agencies  for  special  assis- 
tance, if  needed. 

It  is  hoped  that  a  close  personal  relationship  between  the 
faculty  adviser  and  his  advisees  will  develop  and  that  this  worlcing 
relationship  will  do  much  to  overcome  the  student's  discouragement 
if  he  experiences  difficulty  in  his  course  work. 

The  adviser  is  just  one  of  the  persons  interested  in  the 
welfare  of  advisees.     The  Dean  of  the  College,   the  Dean  of  Students, 
the  faculty,  and  others  of  the  staff,  such  as  the  Residence  Direc- 
tors, share  this  interest  and  should  be  called  upon  by  the  adviser  • 
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to  assist  with  counseling.    Be  aware  o£  your  own  function  as 
adviser  and  its  limitations.  *  Keep  in  mind  that  the  main  purpose 
of  faculty  counseling  is  to  help  the  student  adapt  himself  to  aca- 
demic work  and  be  successful.     But  remember;  there  are  others  to 
whom  the  adviser  may  turn  and  to  whom»  the  student  may  be  referred. 

It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  adviser  to  be  aware  of 
all  pertinent  data  relative  to  the  background,  educational  objec- 
tives and  academic  requirements  of  his  advisees.  Information 
provided  the  adviser  includes: 

1.  Data  from  the  Admissions  Office  indicating  previous  aca- 
demic work  in  high  school  or  at  another  college. 

2.  Forms  indicating  the  results  of  examinations  given  during 
the  admissions  process  or  during  orientation. 

3.  The  approximate  score  on  various  aptitude  tests. 

Packets  containing  the  above  information  are  prepared 
for  every  new  student  prior  to  the  start  of  each  semester  by  the 
Dean's  Office  and  are  confidential . 

All  the  information  collected  by  the  adviser  is  important. 
A  copy  of  the  student's  current  course  schedule  should  be  kept 
in  this  folder.     As  you  receive  "unofficial"  mid- term  marks  (in 
the  case  of  first-semester  freshmen)  and  then  a  copy  of  your  ad- 
visee's grades  for  the  semester,  these  also  ought  to  be  included 
as  a  part  of  his  record.    You  should  add  to  the  history  of  each 
student,  either  on  standardized  forms  or  personal  memoranda,  so 
that  anyone  to  whom  the  folder  is  given  can  offer  advice,  cognizant 
of  the  total  circumstances  of  the  studeng^rs*"%o liege  experience. 

It  is  usually  possible  for  the  Registrar's  Office  to  pre- 
pare an  unofficial  copy  of  a  student's  permanent  record  on  request. 
However,  we  hope  that  such  requests  can  be  kept  at  a  minimum;  retain 
and  up-date  your  file  copy  from  the  first  semester.     Summary  sheets 
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(in  triplicate)  ate  prepered  for  each  student  in  residence  when  he 
has  completed  from  75  to  85  hours  credit  toward  graduation.  One 
copy  goes  to  the  student,  another  to  his  adviser,  and  the  third 
remains  on  file  with  the  Registrar,  together  with  the  work  sheets 
involved.    These  are  not  contracts!     If  errors  are  spotted  or  items 
need  clarification,  please  check  with  the  Registrar. 

The  adviser  should  not  make  choices  for  the  students  re- 
garding their  vocational  or  educational  objectives,  but  he  should 
undertake  an  evaluation  of  the  reality  of  the  goals  to  see  whether 
a  particular  advisee  would  be  able  to  achieve  his  goals  both  in 
terms  of  potential  and  what  the  University  can  offer.     At  regis- 
tration you  must  be  particularly  thorough  and  accurate  in  checking 
a  student's  program  to  insure  that  courses  are  taken  at  the  right 
time  or  in  proper  sequence,  and  that  all  requirements  for  gradua- 
tion will  be  completed  on  schedule.     Remember  that  the  catalog 
the  student  is  expected  to  follow  is  the  one  under  which  he  entered 

the  University. 

The  importance  of  the  mid-term  grading  period  can  scarcely 
be  overrated.     In  the  fall  semester  of  the  freshman  year  it  is  the 
first  tangible  evidence  of  the  student's  adjustment  to  his  academic 
load.     The  adviser  uses  these  grades  to  great  advantage.     For  one 
thiJig,  because  they  are  "unofficial"  they  can  be  erased;  that  is, 
it  is  possible  to  change  them  through  the  concerted  efforts  of  the 
student,  his  adviser,  and  instructors.     Therefore,  advisement 
is  not  post  facto,  but  very  much  in  advance  of  a  critical  time  - 
the  final  grading  period  for  the  semester. 

Grades  can  indicate  several  things.     The  best,  of  course, 
is  that  the  student  is  well-adjusted  to  academic  life.     A  single 
unsatisfactory  grade,  or  two,  would  probably  indicate  minor  dif- 
ficulty with  the  academic  load,  possibly  a  problem  either  with 
mat'jrial  or  study  habits.    But  the  student  who  earns  a  number  of 
unsatisfactory  grades,  whose  cumulative  average,  were  ic  to  be 
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"tnade  up  at  this  unofficial  grading  point,  would  be  arouTid  1.0, 

in  jeopardy  of  losing  his  right  to  continue  his  studies  and, 
therefore,  really  needs  help.    Th^  overall  pattern  of  the  grades 
may  give  the  adviser  a  good  lead.     If  the  difficulty  is  in  the  area 
of \ the  student's  major,  perhaps  an  adjustment  in  program  is  indi- 
cated. 

The  need  to  have  contact  with  advisees  as  soon  as  possible 
canntDt  be  over-emphasized.     The  instructor  and  adviser  of  a  student 
should  try  to  Iceep  each  other  informed  about  a  student's  diffi- 
culties.    This  can  probably  be  done  best  by  written  comxriunication. 
Instructors  generally  appreciate  a  referral  from  the  adviser,  and 
it  is  better  to  let  the  instructor  do  the  major  advisement  for  a 
particular  cour"^  than  to  influence  a  student  to  approach  his  work 
in  a  way  diametrically  opposed  to  the  teaching. 

Unfortunately,  advisement  has  no  set  pattern  which  can 
be  pursued  to  maximum  success.    All  the  adviser's  initiative  and 
resourcefulness  are  required.     Inquiry  into  routine  trouble  spots 
is  helpful  -  study  habits,  distractions,  worries,  work- load,  test 
scores,  etc.  -  but  there  is  no  guaranteed  panacea.    However,  "over- 
advisement,"  or  the  unnecessary  shuttling  of  the  student  from  ad- 
viser to  i\nstructor  to  the  Dean  of  the  College  or  the  Dean  of 
Students,  should  be  avoided  because  advisees  can  easily  become 
confused  and  resentful. 

Hopefully,  the  student  will  become  more  mature  as  his 
college  experience  progresses  and  there  should  be  a  decreasing 
amount  of  counseling  needed  by  upperclassmen.     The  goal,  of  course, 
is  to  guide  the  student  towards  self-sufficiency  and  self-confi- 
dence , 
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ADVISING  AT  NORTHEASTERN  OKLAHOMA 
STATE  UNIVERSITY 
Perrj^  Hanan 

/ 

Three  full-time  and  one  half-time  fatuity  members  serve 
as  advisers  for  all  freshmen  entering  NEOSU.     When  the  students 
arrive  on  campus,  the  staff  of  New  Student  Advisement  rakes  them 
in  hand,  explains  the  enrollment  process,  helps  them  fill  out 
'trial  study. programs,  and  aliswers  any' questions  they  may  have. 
All  freshmen  are  required  to  enroll  in  Orientation,  a  one  hour 
course  which  meets  weekly  for  one  semester.    The  course  covers 
topics'  such  as  How- to -Study,  ■Requirements  for  Degrees,  Understanding 
the  ACT  SPR,  Majo.rs  and  Related  Careers,  Tutoring  and  Other  Stu- 
dent Services p  etc.  .  When  they  are  not  teaching  Orientation,  the 
s-taff  members  of  New  Gtiident  Advisement  are  available  daily  from 
eight  until, five  to  advise  on  an  individual  basis.     Students  are 
encouraged  to  select  a  faculty  adviser  in  a  mXjor  field  no  later 
than  the  end  of  their  freshman  year. 
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ADVISING  THE  UNDECLARED  MAJOR  AT  NQRTHERK  MICHIGAM  UNIVERSITY 

John  Argeropoulos 
Associate  Director,  Counseling  Center 
Northern  ^3ichigan  University 

It  \^/ould  b'e  very  satisfying  to  be  able  to  state  that 
we  have  devised  the  perfect  model  f6r  advising  the  undeclared 
student,  and  that  "it  is  already  in  place  at  our  university.  A 
more  accurate  statement  would  describe  a  slow  evolutionary  pro- 
cess in  which  we  have  gradually  been  able  to  piece  together  a 
number  of  consumer- oriented  components  which  each  year  are  taking 
us  closer  to  the  comprehensive  model  for  which  the -'counseling 
profession  has  been  searching. 

It  has  been  our  experience  that  no  single  delivery 
system (for  academic  advising  has  thus  far  been  adequate  because 
the  whole  educational  experience  requires  a  constant  interpretation 
of  the  iii3Tvidual  student's  doubti  and  questions"  at  the  time. when 
they  become  personally  relevant,  and  in  the  form  in  which  they  pre- 
sent themselves  to  that  individual.     This  condition  is  even  more 
intense  with  the  undeclared  major  and  we  have 'therefore  responded 
with  a  multi-model  system  in  which  the  student  is  presented  with 
an  array  of  resources  which  encourage  a  personalized  interaction. 

Listed  below  is  a  capsule  summary  of  each  of  our  present 
components  so  that  you  may  gain  a  quick  overview  of  our  entire 
progtam.     The  overview  will  be  followed  by  an  in-depth  look  at 
the  special  orientation  session  for  undeclared  majors  which  has 
been  our  largest  single  effort  and  also  our  most  successful  com- 
ponent.    An  appendix  section  will  contain  some  examples  of  .the 
materials  used  in  the  various  components. 
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GUIDE  TO  COLLEGE  MAJORS 

A  ina.nual  which  lists  each  departmental  major  on  a 
si?rgle  page  and  includes  a  brief  one  or  two  paragraph  occu- 
pational summary,  a  sampling  of  representative  job  titles  related 
to  that  major,  a  sampling  of  representative  employers  for  that 
major,  and  a  listing  of  local  campus  resource  people  who  can 
assist  an  interested  student  with  .questions  pertaining  to  that 
major.     (We  found  this  booilet  proved  to  be  even  more  popular 
with  h^i^h  school  and  community  college  counselors.) 

BROCHURE  FOR  UNDECLARED  MAJORS 

Each  department  has  designed  an  attractive  brochure 
highlighting  its  offerings  for  the  admissions  office.  After 
several  years  of  successful  use  we  realized  that  we  had  been  * 
neg-lecting  the  largest  single  group  of  freshmen  (the  undeclared  ^ 
major)  and  thus  we  have  set  about  to  produce  a  similar  brochure 
for-'  these  students.     It  will  include  a  section  on  why  it  can  be 
a  wise  and  healthy  decision  to  be  an  undeclared  student,  suggestions 
about  developmental  tasl^s  that  need  to  be  addressed,  examples 
of  career  patterns  for  liberal  arts  graduates,  and  examples  of 
special  campus  resources  available  to  the  undeclared  major. 

CHARr  OF  GRADUATION  REQUIREMENTS  BY  MAJOR  FIELD 

A  one  page  chart  which  succinctly  brings  together  widely 
scattered  but  essential  information  that  compares  and  contrasts 
the  graduation  requirements  6f  each  department.     This  valuable 
resource  allows  each  student  to  quickly  see  which  majors  have 
room  for  an  exploratory,  period " and  which  majors  demand  an  almost 
total  commitment  from  the  very  first" semester.     The  chart  also 
illustrates  the  requirements  common  to  all  majors  so  that  the  >^ 
student  can  easily  construct  a  "sampler"-  type  of  schedule  for  the 
first  semester.     This  chart  is  included  in  the  Oriertation  Hand- 
book and  the  Student  Hcindbook.     (Please  see  Appendix  A^) 
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CREDIT  COURSE  FOR  CAREER  PLANNING 

A  one  credit  elective  -whose  goal  is  to*  enablt^  each 
student  to  learn  a  set  of  strategies  and  techniques  which  can 
empower  that  person  to  create  his  or  her  own  vocational  future. 
Lecturettes,  small  group  exercises,  career  search  activities, 
interviews,  testing,  and  multi -media  meateials  are  all  utilized 
swith  A  format  that  has  a  set  of  core  requirements  combined  with 
various  combinations  of  enrichment  options  for  individualized 
interests . 

J 

CAREER  RESOURCES  LAB 

A  series  of  study  carrels  equipped  with  modules  which  , 
allow  a  student  to  go  through  an  entire  sequence  or  to  select 
only  a  single  module  which  the  student  ^lieves  is  needed  at 
that  time.     Our  lab  was  inspired  by  the  Curricular-Career  Infor- 
."^  m.ition  Service  developed  by  Dr.  Robert  Reardon  at  Florida  State 

Uaiversity,  and  it  utilizes  various  multi-media  approaches  pioneered 
by  Dr.  Reardon."^    We  also  rely  heavily  on  the  Career  Information 
System  developed  by  the  Appalachia  Educational  Laboratory  for 
organizing  and  utilizing  our  many  reference  materials. 

;     ORIENTATION  FOR  THE  UNDECLARED  MAJOR 

■    All  freshmen  who  planned  on  being  undeclared  majors 
were  invited  to  attend  the  same  summer  orientation  session  up  to 
a  maximum  of  150  students.     Fifteen  orientation  group  leaders 
were  carefully  selected  and  given- a  one- credit  training  course 
In  how  to  systematically  customize  an  innovative  approach  to 
orienting  and  advising  the  undeclared  student.    The  major  focus 
at  all  times  was  to  create  a  program  that  would  generate  a  feeling 
of  personal  empowerment  in  each  participant.     Thus  a  sequential 
model,  comprised  of  the  following  stages,  was  utilized  and  proved 
to  be  highly  successful:  - 
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1.  Success  factor  analysis  of  past  achievements  and 
accomplishment's  to  ascertain  the  individual's  unique 
pattern  of  strengths,  talents,'  and  abilities  in  terms 
of  transferable  skills,  self -management  skills,  and 
work  content  skills.     (Please  see  Appendix  A,B,  and  C.) 

2.  Values  clarification  ^exercises  to"  help  the  individual 
better  understand  needs  and  personal  values  as  they 
relate  to  the  world  of  work. 

3.  Use  of  the  Career  Inf ormation^-'System Vs  prioritized 
charts  relating  favorite  subjects  in  school,  interests, 
temperaments,  and  aptitudes  .to  Worker  Trait  Groups, 
and  ultirr^ately  relating  the  Worker  Trait  Groups  to 

-    College  Majors. 


,4.       Use  of  a  decision-making  model  designee,  to  accommodate 
the  data  generated  in  phases  1-3,  followed  by  help  in 
academic  advising  for  preregist ration . 

.  Summer  Orientation  at  our  university  had  been  a  series 
of  six  1-1/2  day  visits  to  the  campus  in  which  the  students  received 
the  typical  fprmat  of  large  group  presentations  dealing  with 
graduation  requirements,  school  policies  and  regulations,  student 
activities,  reading  and  math  placement  tests,  campus  tours,  picnics, 
and  preregistration  sessions  with  faculty  advisors  in  the  respective 
academic  departments.     Those  students  who  were  undeclared  majors 
all  too  often  were  merely  given  an  additional  brief  overview  and 
then  parceled  out  to  departments  in  which  they  might  have  a  "high 
interef'st," 
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^  The  inadequacy  of  this  approach  soon  became  painfully 
obvious  to  everyone  and  two  years  ago  we  set  aside""  one  "complete 
orientation  session  that  would  be  designed  expressly  for  the 
needs  of  the  undeclared  major.     Earlier- success  with-  a  non- 
credit  worlcshop  offered  by  the  Gounseiing  Center  (the  Lifestyle 
Workshop)  had  demonstrated  the  power  of  a  small  ..group  format 
when  coupled  with  self -empowerment  activities.    We  felt  that  we 
could  use  this  approach  if  it  could  somehow  be  linked  to  potential 
careers  and  potential  college  majors,  thereby  enabling  the  students 
to  apply  their  insights  from  the  small  group  sessions  to  the  pre- 
registration  process  which  still  awaited  them.     The  solution  was 
found  through  a  cooperative  arrangement  with  the  Appalachia  Edu- 
cational Laboratory  in  which  we  were  able  to  adapt  their  chart 
of  high  school  subjects  and  worker  trait  groups  into  a  format 
that  illustrated  a  strong  relationship  with  various  college  majors. 

(This  phase  of  previous  workshops  has  been  made  obsolete 
by  the  recent  release  of  the  Fourth  Edition  of  the  Dictionary  of 
Occupational  Titles  which  reduces  the  number  of  Worker  Trait  Groups 
from  114  to  66.     VCe  are  presently  working  on  revisions  for  next 
summer  but  these  are  not  yet  available  for  inclusion  in  this 
presentation.) 

Fifteen  group  leaders  were  then  selected  for  training 
that  would  enable  us  to  present  all  four  stages  of  the  sequential 
model  on  a  small  group  basis.     Group  leaders  were  carefully  evaluated 
utilizing  the  following  criteria:     residence  hall  living  experience, 
knowledge  of  the  university,  ability  to  communicate  effectively, 
self -confidence,' and  an  outgoing  and  sincere  manner.     Fifty  per 
cent  of  tbe  weeklong  training  program  for  Summer  Orientation  staff 
assistants  was  devoted  to  training  the  group  leaders  specifically 
for  the  specialized  undeclared  major  session. 
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The  first  clues  to  indicate  that  we  were  on  the  right 
track  was  the  almost  immediate  response  of  the  prospective  fresh- 
men who  quickly  filled  up  the  enrollment  quota  of  150  reservations 
and  the  high  spirit  of  camaraderie  and  coiDmitment  exhibited  by 
the'  group  leaders  during  their  week  of  training.    The  subsequent 
evaluation  by  the  freshmen  was  overwhelmingly  positive  and  clearly 
indicated  that  the  most  important  aspects  of  the  session  were: 
1}  the  opportiinities  for  personal  attention  and  relationship- 
building  and  2)  the  practical  application  of  the  exercises  to 
an  analysis  of  potential  college  majors  and  career  choices.  The 
most  frequently  mentioned  suggestion  for  improvement  was  that  we 
extend  the  program  for  an  additional  day  as  there  was  too  little 
time  for  socializing  or  exploring  the  campus  or  surrounding  are-a 
on  one's  own. 


1 

"Revitalizing  the  Career  Information  Service^"  Reardon^  Robert 
and  Minor,  Carole  W. ,  Personnel  and  Guidance  Journal^ 
Nov embe r  >  1 9  7^5 ,  pp .  1 6  9  - 1 7 1 , 

^"CIS  -  A  New  Dimension  for  Organizing  Career  Information  Resources," 
^   Stowers,  Phyllis,  Occupational  Outlook  Quarterly,  Fall  1975, 
pp .   1 2  - 1 9 . 
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Credit  Requiremenis  ai  a  Glanee 
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SUCCESS  FAnTOR  ANALYSIS 


Certain  Group  of  Abilities 
Skills,  Strengths,  Talents 


T 

Clusters  will  emerge  from  the 
list  bf  transferable  and  self- 
management  skills.  These 
patterns  of  recurring  themes 
represent  the  significant 
elements  in  your  pe  st  achieve- 
ments and  reflect  the  essence 
of  who  you  are 


One  Primary  Relationship 


Desire  to  operate  by  oneself 

Desire  to  operate  as  member 
of  a  group 

Desires  to  operate  as  member 
of  a  .group  but  wants  to  lead 

Wants  role  to  be  defined 

Wants  tQ  have  control  of 
time  and  to  formulate  own 
style 

Wants  to  manage  others 
Other 


Serving  and  helping 
other  people  ^ 

Acquiring  money  or 
materials  things 

Overcoming  end  per- 
severing against 
obstacles  and 
difficulties 

Building  and  develop- 
ing things 

Gaining  recognition, 
norior,  awards 

Other 


Content  or  Subject  Matter  J 


Figures  and  details 
Structural  activities 
Physical  activities* 


Ideas 
Systems 
Methods 
Other 


« 


> 

W 

to 

X 
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Seif-Identification  of  St  t,  uoths 

Each  of  us  possesses  hundreds  oi  strengths,  talents,  and  abilities.  If 
we  are  able  to  recall  our  past  successes  and  achievements,  it  is  possible  to 
discover  a  pattern  of  skills  and  talents  which  we  have  repeatedly  used  to 
make  those  achievements  happen.   Once  this  recurring  theme  or  common  thread 
of  your  strengths  has  been  Identified ,  it  then  becomes  possible  to  weave  these 
strengths  into  new  combinations  for  success  in  your  present  life ,  and  for  sound 
career' planning  regardless  of  job  titles. 


In  the  blocks  below,  please  list  as  many  past  successes  as  you  can 
remember  for  three  different  chapters  in  your  life.   We  are  not  necessarily 
looking 'for  outstanding,  startling,  or  "blue  ribbon"  events,  but  rather  for  experience 
which  were  especially  meaningful  to  you  and  which  may  have  resulted  in  warm 
feelings . 


list  Successes 


chapter 
1 


chapter 
2 


chapter 

3 


I. 

2. 

3, 

4. 

5. 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5* 
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BUILDING  A  MODEL  ACADEMIC  ADVISING  PROGRAM 
FOR  THE  CQMNmNITY  COLLEGE 
Carol  A.  Davis »  Ed»D. 
DiTector  of  Student  Development  Services 
Oalcton  Community  College 
Morton  Grove,  Illinois 


The  development  and  implementation  of  an^^c  ffective 
and  dynamic  advising  program  in  a  community  college  is  an  ener-- 
getic  undertaking  and  one  that^  has  become  complicated  and  even 
more  difficult  since  acadenfi^  advising  has  evolved  from  course 
selection  and  scheduling  into  a  comprehensive  program  which 
includes  career  counseling,  exploration  of  life  g*oals,  schedul- 
ing, and  a  frequently  unsaid  responsibility  to  assist  students 
in  the  development  of  their  total  potential.     Presently  there 
are  very  few  comprehensive  source  materials  which  are  available 
for  reference. 

The  following  guidelines  are  recommended  to  assist  in 
t  -  .  . 

the  building  of  an  advising  program  particular  to  your  institu- 
tion.    The  outline  is  designed  to  aid  you  in  gathering  informa- 
tion in  a  logical  sequence  which  is  pertinent  to  an  effective 
advising  program. 

The  specific  information  describes  the  Oak ton  Community 
College  academic  advising  program  and  is  provided  as  an  example 
to  guide  you  in  the-  development  of  your  program. 

DEVELOPMENT  OF  A  PROPOSAL  FOR  AN  ACADEMIC  ADVISING  PROGRAM 
1.       Philosophical  Base  -  ^The  philosophical  base  of  an 

advising  program  should  reflect  the  philosophy  of  the 
college  and  the  student  development  program. 
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Q  ale  to  n  *  s  Pli  i  1  o  s  op  hy ;     Jhe  Student  Bevel  opDlt!lJ^t  Model 
practiced  at  Oakton  Comm-anity  College  ^allows  for  an 
academic  advisory  prograin  designed  to  assist  the 
student  in  selecting  a  field  of  study  whi^.h  will 
facilitate  him  toward  the  development  of  his  total 
potential.     This  concept,  provides  for  a  team  approach 
combining  the  professiQ,nal  competencies  of  Student 
Bevelopment  faculty  members  and  instructors  so  that 
^  the  sducational  planning  of  students*  results  frojjj 

I  well-formulated  goals  and  s>>U3vd''^decisions .  This 

process  includes  explo"i'ation  of  life  goals >  explora- 
tion of  career  choices,  program  choices,  course 
selection,  and  scheduling  of  courses.     The  Student 
Development ■ faculty  member  will  primarily  be  involved 
in  providing  the  counseling  and  guidance  function 
designed  to  assist  students  in  developing  life  and 
career  plans.     In  addition,  the  counselor  will  act 
in  a  consultant  role  with  faculty  advisors.  The 
faculty  advisor  will  primarily  assist  students  with 
specific  program  and  course  selection  and,  finally, 
peer  coTjnselors  are  responsible  for  scheduling  of 
courses."    These  efforts  require  coordination  and 
since^re  cooperation  since  there  is  frequently  much 
overlap. 

Demographic  Data  -  Please  complete  the  following  5n 
order  to ^identify  the  number  of  students  to  be  served 
and  the  available  college  resources  to  be  utilized  in 
the  advising  program. 
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Oak  t  on ' s  Demo  gr aphi  c  s : 


A. 

Full-time  headcount 

1926 

B. 

P ar  t - t iroe  h  ea dc  oun t 

4814 

C. 

J^umber  of  full-tiTne  faculty 

125 

D. 

MumbeT  of  part-time  faculty 

173 

E. 

Number  of  counselors 

12 

F, 

Number  of  paraprof essionals 

1 

G. 

Mumber  of  peer  counselors 

9 

H. 

Union  or  i^niini o^  (pi ease  circle) 

I. 

Two-year  college           *x  yes 

no 

Major  Objectives  -  Formulate  the  major  objectives  for 
the-  academic  advising  pragram  in  your  community  col leg 
Oak t o n ' s  Ob  j  e c  t  i ve s : 

A.  To  provide  students  with  an  opportunity  tc  do 
comprehensive  educational  and  career  planning  and 
explore  life  goals. 

B.  To  utilize  faculty  expertise  as  educational 
consultants . 

C.  To  provide  students  with  an  opportunity  to 
select  appropriate  courses  and  properly  schedule 
classes. 

D.  j    To  provide  the  opportunity  to  improve  t^e  quality 

of  information  services  to  Oakton  students. 

E.  To  reinforce  the  cluster  college  concept  consis- 
tent with  the  Oakton  Community  College  philosophy 

Student  Participation  -  Decide  on  voluntary  vs.  manda- 
tory student  participation.     Consider  part-time  and 
full-time  students  separately. 
Oakton 's  Procedure: 

All  entering  full-time  students  are  invited  to  attend 
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the  Life  and  Career  Planning  Workshops,  an  all -day 
experience  in  which  a  student  is  asked  to  explore 
his  life  and  caliper  planning  goals.     A  small,  group 
of  students  (ten  to  fifteen)  work  in  this  Life  and 
Career  Planning  Workshop  with  a  member  of  the  Student 
Development  faculty,  another  member  of  the  faculty, 
and  a  peer  advisor.     During  the  workshop,  each  student 
receives  information  about  Oakton,  discusses  life 
and  career  goals,  .and  educational  planning.  Lastly, 
the  student  receives  assistance  in  program  and  course 
selection,  scheduling,  and  finally,  registration. 
With  this  approach  we  hope  that  each  full-tirpe^  student 
is  able  to  purposefully  ^egin  his  academic  career  at 
Oakton  CGmmunity  College. 

All  continui^ng  full-time  students  are  invited  by  a 
faculty  advisor  to  participate  in  the  advising  pro- 
gram.  ; Each,  student  receives  a  letter  indicating  a 
date  and  time  when  his  advisor  will  be  available  to 
d. Is cuss  a  specific  program  and  course  selection.  A 
contintiing  full-time  student  who.  feels  adequately 
prepared  to  continue  his  own  registration  may,  however, 
elect  ilot  to  meet  with  his  advisor  and  instead  QOmx 
plete  his  registration  by  scheduling  his  courses  with 
a  student/peer  advisor.     Student  Development  faculty 
(counselors)  are  continuously  available  to  meet  with 
students  on  a  walk-in  basis  during  the  entire  registra- 
tion a*|vising  process.      '  ■  ^ 
Oakton 's  part-time  students  are  not  required  to  discuss 
their  ^cademic  program  witH  full-time  instructional 
facult;)!^  on  an  appointment  basis.     Pvather,  each  stu/lent 
is  invited  by  letter  to  complete  their  registration 
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under  the  guidance  of  the  Student  Development 
faculty.     The  academic  faculty  are  encouraged  to 
be  available  to  share  their  expertise  at  all 
scheduled  registratiions.    While  it  would  be  ideal 
for  all  part-time  students  to  have  academic 
advisors,  the  sheer  number  of  stu'&ents  who  register 
part-time  makes  it  impossible. 

I  # 

■Ffi cv.  1 1 y  P a r t i c ip a t i on  -  Decide  on  voluntary  vs  . 

iq^ndatory  faculty  participation. 
Oakton's  Procedure: 

All  Oakton  Community  College  full-time  faculty  are 
required  to  participate  as  academic  advisors  for 
full-tin?e  students.     The  participation  of;  all  faculty 
is  supported  by  the  Office  of  Curriculum  fand  Instruc- 
tion and  Student  Development  services  as  a  viable  way 
to  enhance  the  integration  of  college  faculty  into 
the  Student  Development  Program  and  registration 
process.     The  institution  has  cle;^ly  made  a  commit- 
ment to  the  advising  program.     Each  advisor  is  invit:od 
to  participate  in  Staff  Development  programs  |;xplain- 
ing  the  ad;i^ising  process  and;  in  addition,  is  provided 
with  a  'detailed  academic  advisor's  handbook.  The 
advisor  must  feel  confident  and  adequately  prepared  in 
order  to  conduct  quality  advisement  sessions. 

Compensation  -  Discuss  compensation  for  faculty,  if ^ any. 
OaktOL ' s  Procedure : 

Faculty  do  not  receive  any  monetary  compensation  for 
their  participation  in  the  advising  program.     The  sub- 
ject of  compensation  for  full- time, advisors  is  presently 
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being  reviewed  and  the  following  proposals  are  being 
considered: 

A.  Released  time  for  full-time  advisors. 

B.  Units  awarded  and  accumulated  applicable  to 
movement  on  the  salary  schedule. 

C.  Monetary  compensation  awarded  on  a  semester- 
by- semester  basis  to  all  full-time  advisors. 

F a cul ty /St u d en t  Ra t i o  -  Define  faculty /student  ratio. 
Oakton's  Ratio: 

The  ratio  of  full-time  faculty  to  full-time  students 
is  approximately  1:15.     This  ratio  is  sensible  and 
workable  and  does  not  seem  to  interfere  with  an 
instructor's  teaching  responsibilities. 

Assignment  of  Academic  Advisor  -  Discuss  how  students 
will  be  assigned  to  academic  advisors. 
Oakton ' s  Procedure : 

The  academic  advisors  at  Oakton  are  assigned  advisees 
who  have  declared  a  curriculum  which  is  within  the 
discipline  of  the  faculty  member.     The  computer  is 
programmed  to  match  the  assigned  discipline  of  each 
full-time  faculty  member  with  the  curriculum  code 
reported  by  each  full-time  student  on  his  registration 
form.     For  instance,  a  Physical  Therapy  student  will 
be  assigned  to  an  academic  advisor  who  is  a  teaching 
faculty  member  in  the  Physical  Therapy  Program.  On 
the  other  hand,  a  Liberal  Arts  student,  declaring 
English  as  his  major,  may  be  assigned  an  academic 
advisor  who  teaches  English,  History,  Humanities,  or 
Literature. 
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Oakton's  system  allows  the  advisors  to  use  their 
academic  expertise  in  the  advising  process.  Students 
are  given  the  opportunity  to  work  with  a  professional 
who  can  offer  guidance  within  his  field. 

Length  of  Academic  Advising  -  When  and  how  long  should 
academic  advising  take  place? 
0  a  k  t  on ' s  Pr  o  c  e  dur  e : 

The  institutional  commitment  to  a  comprehensive 
academic  advising  program  has  prompted  a  program  which, 
in  some  form,  is  conducted  continuously.     The  academic 
advisors  and  Student  Development  faculty  experience 
definable  peak  periods  preceding  each  semester.  During 
this  time  all  faculty,  counselors,  and  peer  advisors 
spend  the  majority  of  their  working  hours  in  a  regis- 
tration/advising activity.     During  slower  periods,  how- 
ever, advising  and  counseling  are  offered  in  a  less 
formal  manner,  placement  testing  is  available,  and  Life 
and  Career  Planning  Workshops  are  conducted.     In  short, 
academic  advising  is  continuously  available  to  each 
college  student  seeking  assistance. 

Evaluation  -  How  and  who  should  evaluate  the  academic 
advising  program? 
Oakton's  Procedure; 

The  academic  advising  program  is  presently  evaluated 
by  the  Office  of  Student  Development.    Each  advisor  is 
mailed  an  evaluation  form  immediately  following  the 
evaluation  process.     The  results  of  the  questionnaire 
are  recorded  and  returned  to  the  deans  and  vice  presi- 
dents of  the  College  for  review.     The  following  are 
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examples  *x)f  questions  included  in  the  instruinent : 

A.  Were  you  adequately  prepared  for  your  role  as 
an  academic  advisor? 

B.  Were  Student  Development  services  helpful  when 
you  needed  assistance? 

C.  How  would  you  evaluate  the  academic  advisor 
handbook? 

D.  Were  cluster  support  services  (secretarial, 
student  aides,  etc.)  helpful  when  you  needed 
assistance? 

B.      What  is  your  ov'erall  evaluation  of  the  entire 
academic  advising  process? 

11.      Implementation  -  Identify  the  office  in  your  institu- 
tion which  should  have  responsibility  for: 
Oa k»t on '  s  Pr o ce  du r  e : 

Dir.  of  Student 


A.      Surveying  students'  needs 


Development 
Services 


B,       Gontacti-ng  other  community 
colleges : 


Student  Development 
Counselors 


C,      Reviewing  the  literature 


Student  Development 
Counselors 


D.      Consulting  experts  in  the  field:        Student  Development 

Counselors 


E.      Formulating  a  "team"  to  begin- 
the  process: 
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Dir.  of  Student 

Development 

Services 


ERIC 


Preparation  of  budget  for  the 
academic  advising  program: 

Cpuducting  a  pilot  program: 


Pr  e  s  en t  i ng  s  t a  f f  dev e 1 opme n t 
programs  explaining  academic 
,^dyising: 

Making  the  final  recommenda- 
tion for  implementation  to  the 
chief  officer  in  charge: 


Dir.  of  Student 

Development 

Services 


Dir.  of  Student 

Development 

Services 

Student  Development 
Gounselors 

Dir.  of  Student 
Development 
Services  (who  would 
present  the  final 
proposal  to  the  Vice 
President  for  Student 
Devjelopment . ) 
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FACULTY  ADVISING  AT  OHIO  WESLEYAN  UNIVERSITY 
Dr,  Margaret  Forsythe 
Counseling,  Advising,  a^d 
Placement  Center 
Ohio  Wesleyan  University 

Six  years  ago  we  formed  a  Student  Bevelopment  Office  which 
now  has  become  a  part  of  the  Counseling,  Advising,  and  Placement  (CAP) 
Center.    The  intent  was  to  make  academic  advising  more  effective  hy 
offering  greater  informational  services,  handling  the  paperwork  and 
working  to  improve  the  advisory  skills  of  those  who  are  on  the  faculty 
through  centralized  staff  and  student  resources.     It  was  the  wish  of 
the  Ohio  Wesleyan  Faculty  that  they  continue  being -the  primary  contacts 
for  academic  matters  with  students. 

During  the  197  7-78  year  a  Faculty  Fellows  Program  was 
begun  to  operate  in  tandem  with  the  already  established  academic 
advising  approach."    The  Faculty  Fellows  program  centers  on  a  freshman 
residence  hall  and  was  created  to  help  bridge  the  academic  and  resi- 
dential campuses  of  the  college.     A  team  of  faculty  academic  advi_sors, 
counseling  personnel,  resident  staff,  and  upper-class  student  assistants 
help  freshmen  recognize  that  the  education  process  not  only  occurs 
in  the  classroom,  but  pervades  campus  life.     Twenty-three  selected 
faculty  members  are  serving  as  adult  role  models,  advisors,  and 
teachers  in  the  residential  setting. 

The  advising  system  at  Ohio  Wesleyan  University  is  char- 
acterized by  the  following  essential  elements: 

VOLUNTEER  PARTICIPATION   (No  Pay  or  Released  Time) 

In  response  to  an  annual  spring  request  to  serve  new  stu- 
dents,  approximately  81  faculty  were  willing  to  serve  far  the  1977-78 
year  as  academic  advisors  to  new  freshmen  and  underclass  students  who 
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entered  for  the  first  time  in  the  fall. 


SERVICE  AS  AN  ACADEMIC  ADVISOR 

Service  as  an  academic  advisor  to  one  or  .more  iipperclass 
majors  and/or  upperclass  transfers  on  the  part  of  155  f^aculty  and  ad- 
ministrative staff  (including  the  above  81)  is  a  volunteer  service. 

.  FLEXIBILITY 

Students  wishing  to  change  advisors  need  only  to  secure 
the  written  consent  of  the  new  advisor  on  a  card  provided  by  our  office 
When  returned  here,  all  records  axe  updated  and  the  student  materials 
forwarded  to  the  new  advisor. 

ASSIGNMENT  BY  INTEREST  AREAS 

■x^^  Assignment  by  interest  areas  where  known  and  to  the  extent 

possible  occurs.     A  new  student  wishing  to  major  in  English  will  be 
given  an  advisor  in  that  department  if  an  English  professor  still  has 
room  for  additional  advisees. 

LIMITATION  ON  ADVISING  GROUP  SIZE 

Except  in  two  departments  (where  the  department  head 
handles  100  percent)  a  maximum  of  ten  new  transfers  and/or  fresh- 
men is  assigned  annually  to  those  who  volunteer.    Students  already 
enrolled  must  get  the  advisor's  consent  to  serve  them,  so  each  advi- 
sor thereafter  controls  the  .size  to  which  his  group  swells.  Some 
never  say  no  and  supposedly  serve  as  an  advisor  to  50  or  60;  a  few 
refuse  to  serve  at  all. 

STUDENTS  AS  ADJUNCT  OR  PEER  ADVISORS 

This  additional  facet  of  the  program  began  four  years 
^ago.     Of  the  79  then  serving  new  students,  27  advisors  did  not  wish 
to  work  with  such  an  adjunct  advisor,  33  chose  a  student  whom  they 
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already  knew,  and  20  asked  the  Student  Development  Office  to  locate 
a  student  adjunct  for  them.    At  this  point,  the  effectiveness  of 
this  program  depends  on  the  academic  advisor's  training  of  the  adjunct 
advisor;    some  have  worked  together  closely  while  others  seem  to 
have  done  little.    This  year  only  a  few  have  indicated  that  they  will 
have  adjunct  advisors.    This,  in  general,  reflects  their  concern  that 
student  advice  on  the  subject  of  academic  matters  might  lend  itself 
to  certain  prejudices  regarding  the  personality  of  given  professors, 
to  the  nature  of  the  course,  etc.     It  is  my  belief  that  we  could 
avoid  such  problems  if  we  could  establish  an  adequate  training  pro- 
gram, 

TRAINING  AND  UPDATING  OF  SKILLS 

1.  Almost  every  fall  an  all-day  meeting  is  held  for  advisors 
to  refresh  their  knowledge,  discuss  curricular  changes, 
outline  and  describe  campus  resources,  etc.     Such  a 
meeting  was  not  held  this  year  due  to  the  awkward  date  of 
Labor  Day  and  the  immediate  start  of  classes  thereafter. 
We  therefore  resorted  to  communication  by  written  word 
iiistead.     We  also  find  very  few  persons  serving  who  have 
not  previously  been  advisors  and  presumably  they  therefore 

^        need  less  training.    This,  of  course,  reflects  the  fact 
5:hat  there  is  almost  no  faculty  turnover. 

2.  A  newsletter  is  prepared  regularly,  hopefully  monthly, 
with  varied  topics  depending  on  current  issues  or  infor- 
mation..    I  refer  again  to  the  several  typical  examples, 
enclosed.  * 

3.  Occasional  guest  speakers  are  brought  to  campus  or  uti- 
lized from  local  resources.     We  have  held  a  dinner  meeting 
with  Dr.  Robert  Pitcher  of  the  Educational  Development 
Center  in  Berea,  Ohio,  to  talk  about  ways  of  helping 


probationary  students  and  one  of  the  University's 
attorneys  provided  material  about  record- keeping,  con- 
tact,  and  sharing  of  information  which  advisors  may 
possess . 

REGULAR^  COMMUN I  CATIONS 

1.  Each  advisor  is  provided  cvoies  of  high  school  transcripts 
and  activity  records,  transferred  credits,  plus  a  summary 
sheet  of  basic  data  such  as  test  scores,  home  addresses, 
high  school  class  rank,  etc.    These  "advisor  packets" 
also  include  a  worksheet  on  which  to  record  a  student's 
progress,  requirements  met,  etc. 

2.  Advisors  are  sent  copies  of  notices  regarding  deaths  in 
an  advisee's  family,  student  illnesses,  etc, 

3.  Advisees  must  obtain  the  advisor's  signature  when  petitioning 
for  an  exception  to  established  deadlines  and  procedures; 
advisors  in  return  receive  copies  of  the  resultant  action 
taken  by  the  faculty  Committee  on  Petitions. 

4.  There  are,  of  cours*^  ,  ~3*-.y  other  advisory  contacts ,  by 
phone,  in  writing,  and  in  person,  pertaining  to  many  topics; 
personal  problems,  class  absences,  tutoring  needs,  etc. 
These  contacts  are  usually  with  (and  frequently  originated 
by)  the  Counseling,  Advising,  and  Placement  Center,  but 
also  occur  between  the  advisor  and  the  residence  hall 
staff.  -  We  find  a  small  but  growing  number  of  parents 
making  direct  contact  with  the  advisor  as  well  and  some- 
times expressing  tl^eir  views  of  the  advising  system  to 

'us  following  such  conversations. 

FRINGE  BEIJEFITS 

There  are  regrettably  not  too  many  of  these.  Until 
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three  years  ago  we  were  able  to  offer  each  advisor  TeimbUrsement  up 
to  $-50  for  costs  of  get-togethers  in  the  advisor's  home,  postage  and 
mimeographing  of  meeting  notices,  etc.    We  also  had  furnished  an  un- 
limited number  of  meal  tickets,  cashable  for  full  meals  and/or  snacks 
in  our  Onion  and  residence  halls.    The  closing  budgets  have  required 
that  this  be  eliminated  except  for  the  Faculty  Fellows  Program. 
Routine  impressions  of  advisory  capabilities  are  not  shared  with  the 
personnel  committee  at  the  request  of  that  committee.  Consequently 
the  fringe  benefits  which  come  from  advising  are  a' feeling  of 
helping  the  University,  a  recognition  that  this  ke^ps  the  academic 
advising  system  within  the  hands  of  those  who  are  ac||^iemically  employed, 
and  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  one  is  helping  a  fellow  human 
being. 

EVALUATION  -  ^ 

Obviously  feedback  occurs  all  along  the  way  from  the  con- 
versations and  contacts  outlined  above.    We  try  to  keep  informal 
notes  of  advisors  who  have  frequent  contacts  beyond  those  in%their 
own  offices  with  their  advisees  by  eating  in  the  residence  halls 
(in  spite  of  having  to  pay  their  own  way)  and  those  who  make  additional 
efforts  to  gain  student  backgrounds  and/or  to  work  on  student 
problems.     At  least  two  somewhat  more  formal  attempts  also  exist  to 
evaluate  an  advisor's  work: 

1.  The  faculty  personnel  committee  has  added  a  specific 
section  on  advising  effectiveness  to  their  ratings  of 
particular  professors.    The  points  gathered  for  a  quality 
performance  are  minimum,  but  do  at  least  represent  a 
strengthening  of  the  former  position  of  merely  disregarding 
such  a  function. 

2.  Our  office  has  developed  the  enclosed  evaluation  form 
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for  voluntary  use  by  advisors  seeking  anonymous  advisee 
reaction.     In  any  one  year,  v/e  have  seen  no  more  than 
14  advisors  either  distribute  this  themselves  to  their 
advisees  or  ask  us  to  mail  it  out  for  them.     Since  the 
evaluation  is  returned  directly  to  the  advisor,  we  know 
the  content  of  only  one  set  of  responses  which  was 
shared  with  us.    As  miglit  be  expected,  .those  particular 
responses  were  all  highly  favorable!    Our  reasons  for 
making  this  voluntary  and  for  using  this  procedure  stemmed 
from  the  prior  format  of  teaching  evaluations  so  designed; 
we  reasoned  that  professors  who  evaluated  themselves  as 
teachers  only  if  they  wished  to  do  so  and  were  then  under 
no  obligation  to  share  such  evaluations  would  not  wish  a 
more  forceful  approach  to  their  advising  performance. 

(Evaluation  form  is  included  in  the  section  "Skills, 
Techniques,  and   Resources"  under  the  heading  "Evaluating 
Academic  Advising" . ) 
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AN  0N-GQ1K6  ADVISEMENT  PROGRAM  FUR 
NEW  AND  CONTINUING  STUDENTS 

Tom  F.  Dug an 
Scottsdale  Community  College 

THE  PROBLEM  J  ' . 

Student  Advisement  for  both  new  and  continuing  students' 
at  sec  leaves  mu€h  to  be  desired.     Key  concerns  are  noted:      ^  . 

1.  Student  advisement  is  usually  a  "catch  as  catch  can" 
function  at  semester  registration  times,  i.e., 
students  seeking  advising  only  at  registTation  from 
whomever  is  available. 

2.  Students  too  often  see  an  advisor  at  registration 
only  to  get  a  signature  on  their  enrollment  card 
rather  than  carefully  planning  for  degree  objectives 
or  even,  seme^^r  classes. 

3.  Students  and  faculty  have  difficulty  distinguishing 
between  advisement  and  vre gist rat ion  when  bo  h  usually 
occur  at  the  same  time.  - 

4.  Students  encounter  difficulty  when  adyised  by  faculty 
if  the  faculty  membeT  is  only  interested  in  "selling 
classes"  in  his  discipline  or  is  no-t  knowledgeable 
about  gene»ral  education  requirements,  general  informa- 
tion outside  his  discipline,  or  correct  information 
regarding  the  transferability  of  courses  within  hie 
discipline. 

5.  It  is • impossible  for  a  small  number  of  individuals, 
whether  they  are  faculty,  counselors,  or  students,  to 

.  effectively  advise^  more  than  5,000  students. 

.  •    /  •  • 

There  was  a  time  at  SCC  when  faculty  involvement  in  an 
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advisement  program  was  quite  limited.     Faculty,  were  more  ccn- 
cerned  about  the  procedural  problems  students  and  faculty  encoun- 
tered during  registration.    With  faculty  input,  registration 
procedures  have  vimproved  'greatly  in  recent  semesters.  Again^ 
with  faculty  input,  -the  beginnings  of  what  could  develop  into 
a  formal  advisement  program  can  be  noted: 

1.  A  facility  survey.  Fall  1973,  indicated  a  faculty 
concern 'for  a  formal  advisement  program  for  students. 

2.  The  NCA  Self- Study  and  comments  from  the  HCA  evalua- 
ting team  emphasize  the  need  for  faculty,  administra- 
tion, and  students  to  improve  student  advisement  at 
the  college.  ^ 

3.  Spring  1974,  SCC's  first  formal  orientation  program 
for  new  students  was  a  success.    The  leadership  of  a 
couple  members  of  the  counseling  staff  working  with 
a  few  of  the  faculty  accounted  for  that  success. 

.   More  important,  however,  was  the  faculty's  enthusiasm 
to  .establish  an  orientation  committee  to  be  responsible 
for  future  orientations. 

4.  August  1974,  another  orientation  program  was  held  with 
counselors  and  faculty  representatives  from  each  curyic 
ular  division  a]|ailable  to  assist  incoming  students. 
For  the  three-day  program,  faculty  were  paid  two  days 
from  summer  counseling  funds,  the  third  day  they 
volunteered  their  time. 

5.  1974-76,  there  was  considerable  increase  in  faculty 
interest  and  involvement  in  early  advisement  and 
registration  periods  in  December  and  April. 

6.  Another  successful  orientation  program  in  April  1974, 
can  be  attributed  to  the  faculty  orientation  committee, 
faculty  in  general,  and  some  student  involvement. 
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^With  more  of  the  faculty  interested  in  assisting  new 
and  continuing  students  as  more  recently  demonstrated,  and  with 
the  mechanics  of  registration  now  greatly  improved,  it  is  now 
crucial  to  establish  a  formal  approach  to  separating  advisement 
and  registration  while  at  the  same  time  having  the  two  functions 

» 

complement  each  other. 
OBJECTIVES 

The  primary  objective  of  this  proposal  is  to  present 
an  approach  to  a  formal  on -going  advisement  program  for  SCC 
students.     Successful  implementation  of  this  proposal  will  be 
contingent  upon  cooperative  input  from  faculty,  administration, 
staff  and  students.     Capitalizing  on  recent  positive  develop- 
ments  in  this'  endeavor  should  enhance  the  development  of  this 
advisement  program.     Specific  objectives  include: 

1.  Minimizing  the  time  and.  frustration  of  students  and 
faculty  during  registration  and  drop-^dd  periods. 

2.  Maximizing  student  awareness  of  short  and  long  range 
educational  goals. 

3.  -      Getting  as  many  faculty  involved  in  student  advise- 
^  -  ment  as  possible. 

'      4.       Getting  students  involved  in  assisting  other  students 
with  advisement  procedures  and  the  mechanics  of 
>  ^  registration. 

5.  Organizing  materials ' to  assist  advisors  in  providing 
correct  information  to  students  regarding  registra- 
tion procedures,  general  studies  and  graduation 
requirements,  and  the  transferability  of  SCC  courses. 

6.  Establishing'  a  concise  training  session  for  counselors 
faculty  and  student  assistants,  and  clerical  staff  to 
be  held  each  semester  prior  to  peak  advisement  periods 
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7.      Encouraging  students  to  seek  a(^^se3iient  from  their 
designated  advisor  each  sequester  by  following 
specific  advisement  procedures  that  will  enable 

c 

them  to  register  early, 

PROCEDURES 

It  is  essential  to  everyone  involved,  particularly 
students,  that  a  differentiation  be  made  between  advisement, 
an  on-going  function,  and  registration,  a  procedure  for  enrolling 
in  classes  prior  to 'the  beginning  of  each  term.     Separating  the 
peak  periods  for  both  as  much  as  possible  should  delineate  the 
two , 

TIME  SCHEDULE 

Starting  in  the  spring  in  preparation  for  fall  semester 

1".     Mid  April 

In-service  advisement  training  program. 

2.  Late  April 

A.  Advisement  week  for  continuing  students; 
faculty  and  staff  available  in  the  student 
lounge  afternoons,  1:00  to  4:00,  and  early 
evening,  5:00  to  7:00,  Monday  -  Thursday. 

B.  Orientation  for  new  students  during  same 
week,  two  or  three  evenings,  7:00  to  10:00. 
Faculty,  staff  and  students  assisting. 

3.  Summer  -  last  couple  weeks  of  May,  June  and  July. 
A.     Nev;  students  seen  in  small  groups  3-5  by 

a  counselor  (s)  and  student  assistant  (s)  for 
advisement. 
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B.     Continuing  students  seen  on  an  individual 

basis  by  counselor(s)  and/or  faculty  advisor(s). 
August 

A.  Orientation  program  the  week  before  early 
registration  for  new  and  continuing  students. 
Counselors,  faculty  representative  from  each 
division/department,  and  staff  located  in 
student  lounge  Tuesday  evening,  Wednesday 
afternoon  and  Thursday  morning  to  assist 

at  a  different  time  each  day  to  meet  working  , 
students '  schedul e . 

B.  Early  registration  -  students  with  registration 
appointments  register,  approximately  2  0  per  half 
hour,  during  the  first  part  of  August,  the  2-3 
weeks  before  regular  registration. 

C.  Registration  week  -  all  faculty  and  staff  available 
as  necessary  to  advise  and  assist  with  registration 
procedures . 

D.  Drop- add  week  -  faculty  and  staff  available  in  a 
central  location  1:00  to  4:00,  5:00  to  7:00  p.m. 
(avoiding  prime  class  time.)     Students  go  through 
drop- add  each  day  in  the  reverse  alphabetical 
order  of  registration. 


Monday 

Tuesday 

Wednesday 

Thursday 

Friday 


Registration  Week 
Meetings 
A  -  G 
H  -  P 
Q  -  Z 

A.  §  R.  clean  up 


Drop -Add  Week 
Z  -  Q 
P  -  H 
G  -  A 

Open  to  all 
A.  §  R.  clean 
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Monday  following  drop-add  'week  first  official 
roster  of  class  enrollments;  i.e.,  withdrawals 
during  drop -add  week  not  included  on  final  class 
rosters . 

5.  December  -  first  part  of  month 

A.  In-service  advisement  training  program. 

B.  Advisement  week  for  continuing  students 
as  in  April . 

C.  Orientation  program  as  in  April.  One  evening 
7:00  to  10:00,  specifically  for  mid -year  high 
school  graduates. 

6.  January 

A,  Early  registration  by  appoinvnient  for  students 
who  have  completed  advisement  procedures.  To 
be  held  1-2  weeks  before  regular  registration. 

B,  Registration  week  -  as  in  August. 

C,  Drop -add  week  -  again  the  reverse  order  of 
registration  as  in  .August , 

METHOD 

The  success  of  registration  by  appointment,  if  the  student 
gone  through  an  advisement  step ,  can  be  developed  further: 

1.  The  ''carrot"  -  early  registration  by  appointment 
following  advisement. 

2.  Assignment  to  advisor  -  students  are  assigned  an 
advisor  based  on  their  preference  when  possible, 
specific  career  program,  academic  division  or 
department  for  a  general  interest  area,  or  counseling 
office  if  completely  undecided.     Admissions  Office 
makes  assignment  from  information  on  admission  appli- 
cation; divisions/departments  make  specific  faculty 
assignments. 
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^Advisement  session  -  student  meets  with  faculty 
advisor  or  counselor  to: 

A.  Review  ACT  scores  (and  high  school  record,  if 
necessary)  with  new  students . 

B.  Review  evaluated  transcripts  with  transfer 
students . 

C.  Review  SCC  transcript  (and  transfer  transcripts, 
if  any)  with  continuing  students. 

D.  During  session  student  and  advisor  review  A. A. 
degree  and  general  education  requirements, 
immediate- and  long  range  educational  goals  . 

E.  Enrollment  card  (appendix  A)  and  advisement 
check  sheet  (appendix  B)  completed  to  date  are 
signed  by  the  advisor. 

Registration  appointment  -  given  to  students  in 
Admissions  Office  upon  presentation  of  approved 
enrollJnent  card  and  advisement  check  sheet.  Earliest 
appointments  to  those  who  come  first. 

Enrollment  card  -  goes  in  student's  registration  packet 
to  be  returned  to  him  at  registration  appointmenT 
time.     Class  cards  not  pulled  until  registration 
appointment  time.     This  minimizes: 

A.  Student  having  to  come  up  with  money  long 
before  classes  start. 

B.  Student  needing  to  change  class  schedule 

via  drop -add;  he  can  change  it  with  advisor's 

signature  at  registration  time. 
Advisement  check  sheet  -held  by  Admissions  Office 
until  after  registration  and  drop -add,  then  returned 
to  advisor  via  divison/department  chairman. 
Mid-term  .report  -  mailed  to  all  students  listing 
classes  the  student  is  currently  enrolled  in  to 
confirm,  reports  any  unsatisfactory  grades  and 
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withdrawals  to  date.     Also  gives  the  student 
his  academic  advisor's  name.     Advisor  receives 
printout  listings  of  names  of  students  assigned 
to  him.     At  this  time  of  the  semester,  student 
bulletin  and  newspaper  encourage  students  with 
unsatisfactory  mid-term  marks  to  check  with 
advisor . 

8.    Advisement  -  anytime  after  mid-terir.  students  can 
meet  with  advisor  to  pick  up  advisement  check  sheet 
and  review  student's  progress.     The  student  is 
encouraged  to  build  an  advisement  folder  containing 
advisement  check  sheet.     ACT  scores,  copies  of 
transcripts  (marked  "Advisor  Copy"  obtained  from 
Admissions  Office  at  student's  request)  and  students' 
grade  reports.     The  student  can  have  his  advisor  hold 
his  folder  or  he  may*  retain  it  and  bring  it  wit-h  him. 

PERSONNEL 

Conceivably  every  faculty  and  staff  member  on  campus 
could  be  involved  in  an  on-going  advisement  program.     At  ^irst 
divisions/departments  can  decide  which  faculty  will  be  directly 
involved.     Specific  personnel  and  their  responsibility  in  this 
program  are  listed: 

1.    Admissions  Office  staff: 

V 

A.  Informs  student  of  general  information,  advisement 
and  registration  procedures. 

B.  Assigns  student  to  divisions/departments, 
counseling  for  advisement. 

C.  Schedules  registration  appointments. 

D.  Makes  arrangements  for  registration  and  drop-add. 
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E.    Processes  paperwork. 

2.  Counseling  Staff 

A.  Directs  students  to  correct  advisors. 

B.  Advises  undecided  students. 

C.  Handles  the  bulk  of  advisement  during  summer  

months . 

D.  Trains  student  assistants. 

E.  Assists  with  in-service  advisement  training 
program  for  faculty  and  staff. 

F.  Has  representative (s)  work  with  faculty  on 
orientation  committee. 

G.  Assists  students  and  faculty  during  orientation, 
registration,  and  drop -add. 

3.  Faculty 

A.  Advises  students  regarding  their  specific  career 
programmer  general  academic  area. 

B.  Maintains  a  liaison  with  their  university  counter- 
parts for  an  awareness  of  the  transferability  of 

^  sec  courses  in  their  discipline. 

C.  Develops  advisement  check  sheets  for  respective 
curriculum s . 

D.  Provides  Counseling  and  Admissions  Offices  with 
up-dated  curricular  material. 

E.  Has  curricular  representatives  serve  on  orientation 
committee . 

F.  Participates  in  in-service  advisement  training 
program. 

G.  Assists  at  orientation,  registration,  and  drop-add. 

4.  Students 

Second  or  third 'semester  students  selected  and  trained  to 
assist  Admissions  Office,  counselors  and  faculty  with  student 
advisement  and  registration  drop-add  procedures. 

A.    Assist  counselors,  particularly  during  summer 
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months^  with  student  advisement. 

Serve  on  Orientation  Committee- 
G*     Participate  in  in-serviGe  advisement  training 

program.  / 
D.    Assist  at  advisement,  orientation,  registration 

and  drop -add. 
5 .  Administration 

A.  Provides  leadership, ^encouragement,  staff  and 
budgetary  support  for  advisement  program. 

B.  Like  faculty,  is  assigned  and  advises  a  reasonable 
*            number  of  students. 

C.  Maintains  high  level  liaison  with  universities 
(formally  through  H.E.G.C.  and  High  School  College 
Relations  Council,  informally  through  higher  education 
departments  and  personal  contacts) . 

D.  .Participates  in  in-service  advisement  training 
program. 

E.  Present  on  at  least  a  rotating  basis  at  orientation, 
registration  ,  and  drop -add , 

ADVISEMENT  aN-SERVICE  TRAINING  PROGRAM 

Twice  a  year,  April  and  December,  before  the  peak 
advisement  periods  for  each  semester  an  in-service  training  program 
is  to  be  held  for  faculty  and  staff  involved  in  student  advisement. 
Two  general  training  sessions  are  to  be  held,  one  for  clerical 
personnel  (from  primarily  Admissions  and  Counseling  Offices)  and 
student  assistants  and  another  for  certificated  personnel.  Training 
sessions  will  last  only  a  couple  of  hou^^s  on  two  separate  days,  the 
first  day  for  presentation  of  material,  the  second  day  for  follow-up 
and  review. 
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1.  Clerical  -  Student  Assistants  Session 

A.  Public  relations  techniques  -  SCC  Business 
Department. 

B.  Presentation  of  materials,  catalog,  class 
schedule,  circulars.  Advisors  Handbook,  new 
programs  -  respective  faculty  and  staff. 

C.  Admission,  advisement,  registration,  drop -add 
procedures      Associate  Dean  of  Student  Services 
and  Coordinator  of  Counseling  Services. 

2.  Certificated  Session 

A.  Interview  techniques  for  student  advisement  - 
counsel ing  st af f . 

B.  .Interpretation  of  ACT  scores,  SCC  and  transfer 

transcripts . 

C.  Presentation  of  materials  -  respective  faculty 
and  staff. 

D.  Admission,  advisement,  registration,  and  drop-add 
procedures  -  Associate  Dean  of  Student  Services 
and  Coordinator  of  Counseling  Services. 

COSTS 

The  costs  of  this  advisement  program  are  minimal.  For 
the  most  part,  existing  facilities  and  staff  will  suffice.  Only 
in  a  couple  of  instances  are  additional  expenses  for  staff  needing 
to  be  considered.     These  include: 

1.      Additional  extended  contract  funds  for  summer  coun- 

seliug,  since  \\ie  bulk  of  advisement  during  summer 

months  flails  on  the  counseling  staff. 

X 
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2.      Additional  funds  from  instTUctional  budget  to  pay 

for  faculty  representatives  from  divisions /departments 


3.      Additional  funds  to  pay  for  student  assistance.  Stu- 
dent assistance  is  essential  during  peal<  periods  of 
advisement,  orientation,  registration,  drop-add,  and 
particularly  during  summer  months  to  assist  counselors 
when  most  faculty  are  not  on  campus.     Funds  could  come 
from  student  budget  and  college  work  study. 


during  August  orientation  program. 
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USE  OF  PEER  ADVISORS  Ai  SUNY  FREDONIA 
David  L.  Anderson 
Sara  G.  Looney 
Nancy  L:  Lord 

Helping  Students  Grow,  a  guide  published  by  The 
American  College  Testing  Progi^ani,  refers  to  academic  advising  as 
"a  cornerstone  of  student  retention,"  and  "an  integral  parj:  of 
the  higher  education  process."    The  guide  stresses  the  importance, 
of  a  varied'  delivery  system  for . successful  academic  advising,  and 
suggests  the  use  of  faculty  advising,  counselor  advising,  self- 
advising,  and  peer  advising.     This  article  outlines  the  development 
and  utilization  of  an  effective,  low-cost  peer  advisor  system  at 
a  small  college  of  arts  and  letters. 

BACKGROUND 

In  the  Fall  of  1974  a  committee  was  formed  to  review  the 
quality  of  academic  advising  at  the  State  University  College  at 
Fredonia.     It  was  generally  felt  that  the  existing  advising  system 
was  inadequate.    The  committee  suggested  that  while  the  problem 
was  obviously  multidimensional,  advising  might  be  improved  through 
varying  the  delivery  system.    A  survey  of  students  indicated  that 
741  of  those  responding  would  use  peer  advisors  if  they  were 
available.     Based  on  this  information  a  pilot  program  for  peer 
advisors  was  established.    During  the  Spring  of  1975  a  sub-committee 
consisting  of  academic  and  student  affairs  staff  members  outlined 
a  training  program  and  submitted  a  proposal  to  the  campus  academic 
affairs  committee  for  a  credit  bearing  training  and  practicum 
course.     The  first  training  class  was  selected  and  training  began 
in  the  Fall  of  1975.     What  follows  is  an  outline  of  the  program 
as.it  presently  exists.  -        »  ' 
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SELBGTION  OP  PEER  ADVISORS 

Applicants  for  the  program  roust  have  at  least  a  2»2  * 
grade  point  average,  submit  a  completed  written  application  form 
with  three  rejEerence  letters,  and  complete  a  series  of  interviews. 
The  application  form  asks  the  candidate  to  a'ssess  his/her  potential 
as  a  Peer  Advisor  and  to  indicate,  competencies  hfe/she  may  have  to 

develop.     Reference  persons  are  directed  to  prepare  a  statement  of 
the  candidate's  judgment,  reliability,  ability  to  relate  to  others, 
knowledge  of  the  campus,  and  related  factors.     When  application 
materials  are  received,  each  candidate  has  an  indiyidual  interview 
with  a  Program  Coordinator  and  'two  group  interviews  with  trained 
Peer  Advisors  who  constitute  the  Selection  Committee.  Candidates 
are  evaluated  on  their  ability  to  relate  to  others,  interest  in 
helping  others,  openness  to  sug-gestions ,  problem  solving  ability, 
assertiveness ,  familiarity  with  the  campus,  and  thoughtf ulness  in 
planning  their  own  academic  program.    All  interviewers  complete  a 
standard  interview  evaluation  form  at  the  conclusion  of  each 
interview.     The  Selection  Committee  meets  With  two  of  the  Progrrm 
Coordinators  to  determine  which  candidates  will  be  invited  to 
participate  in  training. 

TRAINING 

Peer  Advisors  receive  training  in'  two  distinct  types  of 
sessions:    the  initial  training,  three  day-long  sessions,  held  in 
the  beginning  of  the  school  year;  and  the  monthly  workshops  and 
small  group  meetings,  held  throughout  the  year,  which  serve  as 
both  training  and  supervision  for  the  Peer  Advisors. 

Topics  covered  in  the  initial  training  sessions  include 
communications  skills,  values  clarification,  career  decision-making 
skills,  and  academic  advising  principles.     The  Peer  Advising  Hand- 
book, academic  policies,  programs  and  procedures,  registration, 
and  financial  aids  are  reviewed.    Other  campus  referrals  and  re- 
sources are  also  discussed.     Important  goals  of  these  early  sessions 
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are  to  develop  self -understanding  (and  recognition  of  its  im- 
portance to  any  counsel or/advis or  relationship)  and  to  instill 
a  feeling  of  group  cohesiveness . 

The  focus  of  communication  skills  training  is  on  basic 
helping  and  listening  behaviors.    Extensive  role-playing  is  used, 
with  some  sessions  being  video-taped  and  critiqued  by  the  entire 
group  of  trainees.  ■  Th«-re  are  two  term  assignments:     an  audio- 
tape of  a  mock  advising  session,  with  a  critique  written  by  the 
interviewer/trainee;  and  a  written  case  study  of  a  student  with 
an  advising  problem. 

The  second  type  of  training  session,  monthly  workshops 
and  small  group ^meetings ,  serve  both  as  further  instruction  for 
trainees  and  Peer  Advisors  and  as  on -going  supervision  for  all  , 
the  members  of  the  group.     The  monthly  workshops  are  meetings  of 
the  total  group^  and  usually  consist  o£  further  presentations  by 
academic  and  administrative  personnel,  and  some  short  communication: 
skills  or  values  clarification  exercises.    Small  group  supervision 
sessions  meet  monthly  to  provide  a  forum  for  Peer  Advisors  to  ask 
questions,  solve  problems,  and  generate  ideas. 

PEER  ADVISING  HANDBOOK 

The  College  did  not  have  a  concise  document  that  listed 
major  program  requirements  in  a  uniform  fotmat  'which  permitted 
■easy  comparison.     Such  a  document  is  essential  to  any  general 
advising  program..     The  Peer  Advisors  contacted  all  departments  to 
solicit  accurate  and  complete  information  on  departmental  majors 
and  minors.    The  final  product  has  proved  invaluable  to  the  Peer 
Advisors  and  others.     Faculty  advisors  were  quick  to  request  copies 
and  the  Admissions  -Office  made  copies  available  to  transfer  coun- 
selors at  other  institutions.     The  Handbook  is  organized  in  a  3- 
ring  binder  to  facilitate  adding  ai^d  deleting  material.  Each 
semester  it  is  revised  and  updated  to  insure  accuracy.     In  spite 
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of  its  wide  distTibution  and  utilization,  it  has  retained  its 
original  titTe:    The  Peer  Advising  Handbook ♦    The  development 
of  the  Handbook,  along  with  the  individual  efforts  of  the  Peer 
Advisors,  has " influenced  the  acceptance  and  established  the 
credibility  of  the  Peer  Ad^)'isirig  Program. 

r 

PROGRAM  ADMIN  mRATI  ON 

-  In  terms  of  the  college  formal  administrative  structure, 
the  Peer  Advising^  Program  is  somewhat  unique.     Two  of  the  Program. 
Coordinators  report  to  the  Student  Affairs  Vice  President  and  the 
third  colofdinator  reports  to  the  Academic  Affairs  Vice  President  . 

The  Program  enjoys  no  formal  budget  allocations  from 
any  one  office.     It  is  a  cooperative  funding  effort  among  various 
Academic  Affairs  and  Student  Affairs  offices. 

Actual  operation  of  the  Program  rests  with  the  Peer 
Advising  Steering  Committee.     This  committee  consists  of  five  to 
six  Peer  Advisors  and  the  Program  Coordinators.     There  are  specia- 
lized committees  for  selection,  publicity  and  training.     The  Peer 
Advisors  provide  direct  input  for  the  operation  of  the  program. 

ACCEPTANCE  AND  UTILIZATION 

At  its  inception,  the  Peer  Advising  Program  was  the  object 
of  both  enthusiasm  and  skepticism.     Many  faculty  members  were  con- 
cerned about  the  competence  of  students  to  deal  with  academic  and 
personal  problems.     In  its  two  and  one  half  year  existence, 
enthusiasm  has  increased  and  skeptici^sm  has  diminished  considerably. 
While  the  Peer  Advisors  are  clearly/  neither  academicians  nor 
professional  counselors,  they  are  carefully  selected,  trained  and 
concerned  individuals.     They  are  familiar  with,  volumes  of  ijiformation 
about  academic  programs  and  policies,  and  are  skilled  in  effective 
c  ommun  i  c  a  t  i  on . 
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At  the  time  of  writing  (January,  1978),  the  Peer 
Advising  Program  is  an  integral  part  of  the  college-wide  advising 
effort.    Additionally,  Peer  Advisors  have  been  recognized  by 
various  campus  offices  as  resource  persons  with  a  broad  base  of 
campus  information.    The  following  represents  a  sampling  of  areas  . 
of  the  college  that  have  used  Peer  Advisors: 

1 .  Office  of  Academic  Advising 

A.  Furnish  campus  with  up-to-date  academic  information 
through  .the  Peer  Advising  Handbook. 

B.  Assist  in  group  and  individual  advising  meetings 
with  students  yet  to  declare  a  major. 

C.  Assist  Residence  Hall  Directors  in  advising  students 
yet  to  declare  a  major. 

D.  Meet  informally  with  dormitory  residents  regarding 
advising  matters. 

E.  -   Assist  selected  departments  in  advising  majors. 

F.  Staff  Peer  Advising  Office  during  academic  year. 

<3.       Participate  in  campus -wide  Academic  Advising  Night. 
H-      Sponsor  Academic  Advising  information  table  during 

Course  Selection . 
I.      Provide  general  information  table  during  Course 

Registration . 

2 ,  Office  of  Admissions 

A.      Participate  in  off-campus  "College  Nights." 

"B.      Sponsor  information  center  during  campus  Open  Houses. 

C.  Contact  High  School  Guidance  Counselors  to  promote 
College  programs. 

D.  Provide,  tour  guide  service  for  campus  visitors. 
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3.  Office  of  Student  Affairs  -  New  Student  Orientation 

A.  Staff  general  information  center  during  orientation 

B.  Provide  registration  packet  to  new  students. 

4 .  Career  Development  Office  and  Counseling  Center 

A,      Act  as  referral  source  for  students  seeking  infor- 
mation on  course  content  and  related  matters. 

SUMMARY 

This  article  outlines  the  development  and  utilization 
of  a  low -cost,  effective  Peer  Advising  program.     Oiie  goal  of  the 
program  was  to  improve  the  general  quality  of  academic"  advising. 
The  Peer  Advisors  have  partially  realized  this  goal.     They  have 
also  provided  assistance  to  college  offices  which  needed  the 
services  of  individuals  with  a  broad  base  of  information  about 
the  college. 
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APPENDIX 


MINIMUM  EXPEGTATrONS  FOR  TRAINEES 

1.  Attend  and  actively  participate  in  all  training  sessions. 
(It  is^  necessaTy  to  make  up  any  work  missed.) 

2.  Attend  monthly  workshops. 

3.  Participate  in  small  group  meetings. 

4.  Become  familiar  with  Peer  Advising  Handbook. 

5.  Participate  in  up-dating  of  Peer  Advising  Handbook. 

6.  Meet  with  the  Peer  Advisor  Resource  people.  (Designated 
faculty  advisors  in  each  academic  department,) 

7.  Work  with  a  trained  Peer  Advisor  during  Course  Selection 
and  in  the  Peer  Advising  Office. 

8.  Tape  mock  advising  session  and  prepare  critique. 

9.  Submit  acceptable  case  study  of  advising  situation. 

10.      Assist  in  making  contents  of  Peer  Advising  Handbook  and 
Peer  Advising  Program  more  available  to  all  students. 


MINIMUM  EXPECTATIONS  FOR  PEER  ADVISORS 

1.  Set  scheduled  desk  hours.     (Or  arrange  for  another  Peer 
Advisor  to  cover  for  you.) 

2.  Advise  during  Course  Selection,  Registration  and  Orien- 
tation. 

3.  Meet  with  groups  of  students  who  have  yet  to  declare 
a  maj  or.  . 

4.  Attend  monthly  workshops.   (Make  up  work  missed  if  absent 
from  workshops.) 

5.  Participate  in  small  group  meetings.  ""^ 

6.  Become  familiar  with  the  Peer  Advising  Handbook  re- 
visions. 
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Participate  in  up-dating  of  Peer  Advising  Handbook. 

Meet  with  Peer  Advisor  Resource  people. 

Assist  in  making  contents  of  Peer  Advising  Handbook 

and  Peer  Advising  Program  more  available  to  all  students 
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ACADEMIC  ADVISING  AT  SUNY  NEW  PALTZ 

♦ 

THE  ACADEMIC  ADVISING  PROCESS:     FROM  ENTERING  FRESHMAN  TO  GRAD- 
UATING SENIOR 

Fx e s hman  0 r i en t a tfi on :    Prior  to  the  beginning  of  the  first 
semester's  study  at  New  Paltz,  entering  freshmen  attend  one  of  the 
scheduled  two -day  orientation  programs.    At  the  orientation,  each 
small  group  of  12-15  freshmen  meets  with  a  faculty  advisor  and 
upperclass  student  advisor  to  develop  a  program  of  courses  for  the 
first  semester's  study,    Preregistration  for  these  courses  occurs 
at  the  end  of  the  second  day  of  the  orientation  session.  Advisors 
work  with  freshmen  on  plan^'  to  meet  general  College  degree  require- 
ments (freshman  English,  physical  education,  distribution),  and 
provide  them  with  a  check-list  of  those  requirements.    Most  impor- 
tant, advisors  talk  with  students  about  the  range  of  possibilities 
for  study  and  life  at  the  College. 

Pre -Major  Advising:     Until  they  choose  a  major,  students 
maintain  contact  with  the  faculty  adyisor  who  worked  with  them  at 
orientation.     Depending  upon  the  field  of  interest,  some  students 
choose  majors  in  their  first  year.    An  early  choice  of  major  is 
important  for  fields  such  as  art  study,  art  education,  the  natur- 
al sciences  and  mathematics.     Others  might  not  choose  majors  until 
late  in  their  sophomore  year.     Students  seeking  teacher  certifi- 
cation should  take  the  foundation  courses  and  field  experience 
courses  at  the  times  and  in  the  sequence  recommended  by  the  Fac- 
ulty of  Education.     In  order  to  explore  specific  career  possibil- 
ities and  possible  major  choices,  students  should  make  contact 
with  the  Office  of  Career  Planning  and  placement,  and  participate 
in  one  of  their  Life  Planning  Workshops.    Students  should  use 
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their  time  as  pre -majors  to  explore  courses  in  a  number  of  dif- 
ferent academic  departments,  with  an  eye  to  developing  an  interest 
which  they  vill  pursue  in  depth  as -majors.    When  students  decide 
upon  a  major,  they  should  let  their  pre-major  advisor  know  of  their 
decision,  and  request  that  the  advisor  send  their  advising  fi)lder, 
marked  with  the  major  choice,  to  the  office  of  Academic  Advising 
for  transmittal  to  the  major  department  advisor.     Students  inter- 
ested  in  designing  their  own  majors  should  explore  the  possibilities 
of  a  contract  major.     (See  CONTRACT  MAJOR). 

Major  Advising:    Once  students  decide  upon  a  major,  they 
should  make  contact  with  the  major  department  and  obtain,  from  the 
chairman  or  chairman's  designee,  copies  of  the  major  plans  of  st\jdy 
which  the  department  offers.    The  major  plan  indicates  which  courses 
are  needed  to  complete  the  major.     The  department  will  assign  each- 
student  to  a  major  advisor,  who  will  request  the  student  to  file 
a  major  plan  at  the  appropriate  time  and  to  update  the  plan  as 
courses  are  completed.  « 

Formal  Preparations  for  Graduation:    Preparations  for 
graduation  involve  a  check  of  whether  a  student  has  met  (1)  gen- 
eral degree  requirements  and  (2)  major  requirements.    A  prelimin- 
ary check  on  degree  requirements  (freshman  English,  physical 
education,  distribution.  Liberal  Arts,  upper  division,  residence) 
should  be  done  during  the  first  or  second  semester  of  the  junior 
year.     Credit  check  forms  and  assistance  with  this  task  are  avail- 
able in  the  Academic  Advising  Office.     The  final  preparation  for 
graduation  is  the  filing  of  a  degree  application  with  the  Records 
Office  no  later  than  the  end  of  the  fifth  week  of  the  semester 
the  student  intends  to  graduate.     The  degree  application  has  two 
parts:     (1)  the  general  College  degree  requirements  form,  supplied 
by  the  Records  Office  and  (2)  the  major  plan,  supplied  by  the 


departinent.    Both  completed  documents  are  then  f  iled  with  the 
Records  Office  for  final  clearance,  so  that  students  may  appear 
on  the  commencement  list. 


THE  ACADEMIC  ADVISING  PROCESS:     FROM  TRANSFER  STUDENT  TO 
GRADUATIKG  SENIOR  y 

Transfer  students  enter  the  College  at  New  Paltz  with' 
widely  varying  academic  experiences  behind  them.    Some  "arrive  with 
a  handful  of  college  credits  earned  elsewhere,  while  graduates  of 
community  colleges  may  enter  with  as  many  as  70  credits  of  college 
level  work  completed.    Students  who  have  begun  work  at  other  four- 
year  colleges  may  transfer  as  many  as  90  credits  to  New  Paltz. 

Depending  upon  number  of  credits  earned  and  firmness  of 
commitment  to  an  academic  major,  transfer  students  are  advised 
either  as  pre-majors  or  as  majors.    Advisors  are  sent  transcripts 
of  college  work  completed  elsewhere  with  a  transfer  credit  eval- 
uation done  by  the  Admissions  Office.     The  Admissions  Office's 
transfer  credit  evaluation  tells  the  advisor  and  the  transfer 
student  the  number  of  credits  accepted  in  transfer  towards  meeting 
the  College's  general  degree  requirements  in  freshman  English, 
physical  education,  free  elective  Liberal  Arts  credits,  free 
elective  Professional/Technical  credits,  and  distribution  require- 
ment . 

During  orientation  or  at  anytime  afterwards,  transfer 
students  should  consult  the  appropriate  chairman  or  chairman's 
designee  to  determine  which  credits  offered  in  transfer,  are  ac- 
ceptable toward  meeting  the  College's  45-credit  upper  division 
requirement . 

As  soon  as  the  student  has  decided  upon  a  major  (as  early 
as  transfer  orientation),  he  should  consult  with  the  chairman  or 
chairman's  designee  in  the  major  department  to  determine  how  many 
of  the  transferwd  credits  apply  towards  meeting  the  requirements 
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for  the  major.    Each  department  has  'forms  available  for  recording 
accepted  transfer  credit  applied  to  major  requirements,  and  this 
document  serves  as  the  major  plan.    From  this  point  through  to^ 
graduation,  the  same  procedures  apply  to  transfer  students  a's  to 
these  who  begin  their  college  study  at  New  Paltz. 

-Re^.p.03islbi  1  i  ti^es  of.  .£r.e-r-Ma3-oii-Ad:y^X3  or^-:   

1.  Advisiiig  enteriijg  students  as  part  of  the  College's  or-' 
ientation  program.     Each  pre^major  advisor  will  have  an 

^        upperclass  student  to  assist  during  orientation.  This 
advising  session  consists  primarily  of  discussing  the 
range  of  academic  possibilities  available  at  the  College, 
giving  new  students  a  clear  idea  of  the  College's  gen- 
eral degree  requirements,  and  working  out. a  first  semes- 
ter's program  of  study. 

2.  Advising  some  students  who  are  undecided  with  respect  to 
<         a  major.     (Approximately  80%  of  our  entering  freshmen 

and  301  of  our  transfer  students  fall  into  this  category.) 

3.  Meeting  with  pre-major  advisees  pf^or  to  preregistfation 
for  the  next  semester's  course  work.    The  principle  aim 
of  these  discussions  is  to  assist  and  encourage  advisees 
in  exploring  the  range  of  lower- division  offerings  avail- 
able at  the  College,  talk  about  career  interests,  and 
consider  possibilities  for  major  study. 

4.  Alerting  advisees  to  the  reasons  for  course  prerequisites 
and  the  need  to  meet  them. 

5.  Counseling  those  pre-major  advisees  who  are  in  academic 
difficulty;  those  who  are  on  academic  probation  or  per- 
ilously near  it.     (Grade  reports  are  provided  each  sem- 
ester.)   Attempting  to  discover  what  the  difficulties  are 
and  how  serious  they  are. 
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Referring  advisees  where  appropriate: 


A.  For  a  difficult  personal  problem;  to  the  Counseling 
Center,  the  Bormitory  Director  or  Resident  Advisor, 
or  a  peer  counselor  working  with  OASIS.     (Assist  in 
making  the  initial  contact  if  this  is  likely  to  be 
helpful . ) 

B.  For  additional  help  in  exploring  vocational  inter- 
ests and  possibilities;  the  Office  of  Career  Planning 
and  Placement. 

C.  For  financial  difficulties;  the  Financial  Aid-Office. 

D.  For  tutorial  help;  the  instructor  in  the  course  or  his 
departm.ent  office.     (Many  departments  maintain  lists 
of  volunteer  tutors  or  tutors  who  will  assist  for  an 
hourly  charge.)    EOP  students  should  be  referred  to 
their  EOP  counselor,  who  will  arrange  for  tutoring 

he  Ip . 

E.  The  Academic  Advising  Office  is  prepared  to  answer 
advising  questions  about  -which  faculty  members  or 
students  are  uncertain,  or  to  find  the  answer  to  the 
question. 

Once  the  advisee  determines  his  major,  recording  the  name 
of  the  major  on  the  advising  folder  and  transmitting  it  . 
to  the  Office  of  Academic  Advising  for  transmittal  to  the 
major  department  advisor. 

Responsibilities  of  major  advisors; 

Advising  major  students  as  needed.     In  some  cases,  this 
will  require  contact  each  semester  prior  to  preregistra- 
tion  for  the  next  semester's  courses;  in  others,  the  contact 
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will  be  less  frequent.    Altering  the  student  to  degree 
and  major  requirements. 

2.  Meeting  with  major  students,  as  assigned  by  the  chairman, 

to  file  the  major  plan  of  study,  and  to  review  it  as  needed. 

3.  Counseling  major  advisees  who  are  in  academic  difficulty. 


4.  Referring  advisees  where  appropriate: 

A.  For  a  difWcult  personal  problem;  to  the  Counseling 
Center,  the  Dormitory  Director  of  Resident  Advisor, 
or  peer  counselor  working  with  OASIS.     (Assist  in 
malcing  the  initial  contact  if .  this  is  likely  to  be 
helpful.)  ^ 

B.  For  additional  help  in  exploring 'vocational  interests 
and  possibilities;  the  Office  of  Career  Planning  and 
Placement. 

G.    For  financial  diff jLculties;  the  Financial  Aid  Office.  > 
D.    For  tutorial  help;  the  instructor  in  the  course  or 
his  department's  office.     (Many  departments  maintain 
lists  of  tutors.)    EOP  students  should^e  referred  to 
their  EOP  counselor,  who  will  arrange  for  tutoring 
help. 

 „E,    The  Academic  Advising  Office  is  prepar-ed  to  answer 

advising  questions  about  which  faculty  members  or 
students  are  uncertain,  or  to  find  the  answer  to  the 
question. 

5.  Advising  major  students  about  graduate  or  professional 
school  possibilities  in  fields  closely  related  to  that  of 
the  major  department. 

6.  Approving  and  signing  the  major  advisee's  degree  application, 
The  degree  application  consists  of  two  parts:     (1)  general 
degree  requirements,  and  (2)  major  requirements. 
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CENTRALIZED  ADVISEMENT  AT  TEXAS  CHRISTIAN  UNIVERSITY 

Carol  R.  Patton 
Director  of  University  Advisement 
for  Freshmen  §  Undeclafed 
Texas  Christian  University 
Fort  Worth,  Texas 

With  decreasing  enrollments  facing  higher  education, 
unpreGedented  attention  is  being  focused  on  the  pool  of  potential 
students  from  which'  our  admissions  officers  can  recruit.     But  the 
recruiting  pool  with  the  highest  potential  yield  per  dollar  spent 
is  also  the  most  easily  accessible       our  own  current  enrallments . 
If  we  merely  retain  the  students  already  admitted,  the  effect  on 
enrollment  --  and  correspondingly  on  institutional  income 
could  be  dramatic.     But  even  more  significant  is  the  effect  on 
the  student  who  is  retained  and  has  thus  been  successful  in  * 
reaching  his  original  goals,  " 

Some  natural  attrition  is  inevitable  --  the  student  who 
is  a  misfit  in  a  particular  campus  environment,  the  student  whose 
goals  have  changed  since  entry.     But  in  general  the  student  selects 
an  institution  whose  programs  and  environment  appear  to  fit  his 
needs.     It  is  the  ethical  obligation  of  an  admissions  officer  to 
paint  the  protrait  of  the  school  as  accurately  as  possible  for 
prospective  students  so  that  the  match  of  student  needs  to  insti- 
tutional opportunities  is  a  good  fit.     But  once  the  choice  has 
been  made,  it  then  behooves  the  institution  to  assist  students, 
insofar  as  possible,  in  availing  themselves  of  campus  resources  in 
order  that  they  might  meet  their  educational  objectives. 

It  was  with  these  double-pronged  benefits        those  for 
the  student  and  those  for  the  institution  --  in  mind  that  Texas 
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ChTistiaJi  University  initiated* its  program  of  centralized  ad- 
visement ^or  freshmen  and  i^ndeclared  majors.    The  assumptions  on 
which  the  program  is  based  are  supported  by  a  search  of  retention 
literature  and  on  institutional  studies.    Briefly,  the  premises 
««B*of  pur  program  are  these: 

1.  Any  entering  class  vill  diminish;  it  will  diminish 
significantly  and,  in  many  instances,  needlessly. 

2.  The  period  of  greatest  attrition  is  within  or  at 
the  end  of  the  freshman  year. 

3.  ^Undeclared  majors  constitute  the  group  with  the  high- 

est withdrawal  rate. 

4.  The  relationship  with  a  caring  adult  who  represents 
the  institution  can  be  a  significant  retention  factor. 

5.  An  effective  academic  advising  program  can  be  a  signi- 
ficant deterrent  to  dropping  out. 

Building  squarely  on  these  concepts,  Texas  Christian 
University  has  developed  a  program  of  intensive  advising  for  those 
students  most  likely  to  encounter  difficulties  in  meeting  their 
academic  goals        freshmen  and  undeclared  majors.     By  "intensive 
advising"  we  refer  to  advisement  that  goes  well  beyond  l^he  mere 
scheduling  of  courses  for  the  upcoming  semester.  Traditionally, 
advising  has  wasted  the  talent  and  expertise  of  advisors  in 
performing  what  is  almost  a  clerical  function,  but  intensdve 
advising  assumes  the  exploration  of  life,  then  career  goals, 
after  which  a  program  and  relevant  courses  are  selected;  only 
then  does  the  scheduling  of  courses  become  appropriate.^    The  ad- 
visor's role  may  also  include  personal  and  vocational  counseling 
and  referral  to  appropriate  campus  or  community  resources.  In 
short,  the  advisor  seeks  to  help  the  student  through  arv^  stumbling 
block  that  might  interfere  with  a  successful  academic  career  -- 
in  addition  to  assisting  in  planning  an  academic  program  consonant 
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vith  a  student's  life  and  career  goal.  ^ 

Toward  this  end,  an  office  of  University  Advisement 
for  Freshmen  and  Undeclared  Majors  was  created,  staffed  by  a 
Dir^ector,  a  secretary,  and  a  student  clerJc.  ^The  responsihilities 
of  the  Director  include- selecting  and  training  advisors,  assign- 
ing students  to  advisors,  providing  student  data  and  advising 
aids,  coordinating  advising  at  summer  orientation,  monitoring 
retention,  anticipating  student  problems,  and  serving  as  a 
source  of  information  and ^l^fe^        for  studentis  requiring  h-elp. 

FRESHMAN  ADVI SING 

/  Freshmen  who  have  declared  majors  are  assigned  to  a 

faculty  member  within  their  major  department  who  has  been  desig- 
nated as  a  freshman  advisor  by  the  Director  after  consultation 
wiith  the  department  chairman  and  dean.     Selection  is  based 
primarily  on  the  faculty  member's  demonstrated  concern  for 
students  and  a  corresponding  willingness  to  give  time  and  atten- 
tion to  problems,  eve.n  if  they  extend  beyond  the  classroom.  A 

Efficient  number  of  advisors  are  appointed  to  insure  that  no 
visor  has  more  than  twenty  students  assigned.     During  the 
icademic  year,  there  Is  no  renumeration  since  the  assignment 
is  considered  part  of  departmental  duties.     During  the  summer, 
however,  a  small  stipend  is  paid  for  each  orientation  session  in 
which  the  advisor  participates. 

The  freshman  advisor  meets  at  least  once  each  semester 
with  each  student  and  consults  with  the  students  prior  to  any 
schedule  changes  during  the  term.     In  addition,  the  advisor  is 
available  for  any  counseling  desired  by  the  student  and  takes 
the  initiative  in  contacting  the  student  when  any  indication  of 
a  problem  appears  such  as  absence  reports,  midsemester  reports 
of  unsatisfactory  progress,  etc.     For  advisors  who  wish  to 
entertain  students  in  their  home,  funds  are  available  to  defray 


the  cost.  V 

At  the  beginning  of  the  sophomore  year,  the  student 
is  assigned  to  a  permanent  departmental  advisor.     In  departments 
fortunate  enough  to  have  a  number  of  faculty  with  the  special 
qualities  necessary  for  successful  freshman  advisement,  the 
student  remains  with  his  original  advisor  and  a  new  freshman 
advisor  is  appointed  for  the  incoming  class.    But  when  the  num- 
ber of  faculty  who  are  successful  at  intensive  advising  is  limi- 
ted, providing  The  best  advisor  for  freshmen  takes  priority 
over  continuity  of  advising. 

UNDECLARED  ADVI SI N6 

A  s.tudent  who  has  not  yet  declared  a  major  is  assigned 
to  an  advisor • designated  for  undeclareds.    He  remains  with  this 
advisor  --  regardless  of  his  classification  --  until  he  declares 
a  major  and  is  assigned  to  a  departmental  advisor.  Formerly, 
undeclared  students  at  TGU  could  stop  by  an  office  which  was 
continually  staffed  by  one  of  a  number  of  faculty  who  gave 
•several  hours  a  week  to  this  duty.    While  the  easy  accessibility 
of  an  advisor  made  this  very  convenient,  the  far  greater  value 
of  a  continuing  relationship  with  a  caring  advisor  was  lost. 
Under  the  new  structure  undeclared  students  --  who,  unlike 
declared  majors,  have  no  departments  watching  out  for  them  -- 
now  have  faculty  advisors  who  know  them  personally  and  care  about 

their  progress. 

Although  undeclared  advisors  must  have  the  same 
personal  qualifications  as  freshman  advisors,  there  are  other 
traits  which  are  also  necessary.    While  departmental  advisors 
deal' with  stude'nts  who  are  committed  to  a  particular  academic 
goal  and  assist  them  in  narrowing  the  options  to  those  most 
relevant  to  their  objectives,  undeclared  advisors,  on  the  other 
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hand,  must  help  students  experiment  with  a  variety  ;of  potential 
majoxs  and  at  the  same  time  keep  a  maximum  number  of  options 
available.     Thus  a  greater  knowledge  of  requirements  throughout 
the  university  is  ^necessary.    Most  important  or  all,  the  unde- 
clared advisor  must  be  committed  to  helping  the  student  clarify 
goals  -and  find  the  program  right  for  him  or  her.     This  requires 
an  ability  to  put  personal  and  departmental  preferences  aside 
in  €avor  of  Ije  student ' s -needs  and  desires. 

While  a  penchant  for  proselytizing  disqualifies  a 
person  as  an  undeclared  advisor,  it  is  nevertheless  advisable  to 
take  advantage  of  an  advisor's  particular  interests  and  expertise 
Therefore,  students  are  assigned  to  advisors  whose  interests 
match  their  own  insofar  as  possible.     Faculty  with  a  wide  variety 
of  academic  and  work  experiences  and  hobbies  are  favored  as  un- 
declared advisors.     Resumes  are  available  to  students  and  they 
are  encouraged  to  request  assignment  to  a  particular  advisor  or 
express  interests  that  will  help  in  assigning  them  to  an  appro- 
priate faculty  member.  ^ 

Because  advising  undeclared  students  falls  outside 
regular  departmental  loads,  undeclared  advisors  are  paid  a 
modest  stipend  during  the  academic  year  for  the  additional  duties 
Like  the  freshman  advisors,,  they  are  assigned  a  maximum  of  twenty 
students  and  are  paid  additional  stipends  for  advising  at  summer 
orientations.     They,  too,  are  encouraged  to  entertain  the 
students  they  advise  in  their  home  to  develop  closer  relation- 
ships in  an  informal  setting,  and  are  reijnbursed  for  food  costs. 

The  advantages  of  such  an  advisement  system  are 
numerous.     Centralizing  the  coordination  of  the  advising  effort 
assures  consistency  throughout  the  university  and  the  maximum 
availability  of  information  and  assistance  fol*' each  advisor.  On 
the  other  hand,  responsibility  for  student  advisement  is  decen- 
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Xentralized  with  each  department  talcing  care  of  its  own  inajt»rs. 
At  the  same  time,  undeclared  majors        an  often  neglected  seg- 
ment of  the  academic  community        are  given  much  needed  personal 
attention.    Both  freshmen  and  undeclared  majors        the  students 
with  the  most  unanswered  questions        are  put  in  direct  and 
frequent  contact  with  faculty  whose  track  records  show  they  are 
willing  and  able  to  provide  answers.     Training  of  advisors  be- 
comes more  feasible  when  a  small  number  with  a  common  task  are 
designated..    With  a  centralized  office  monitoring  warning  signs, 
students  can  be  helped  with  problems  before  they  become  unsolv- 
able . 

In  addition  to  these  benefits,  the  end  result  of 
intensive  advisement  should  be  higher  retention.    An  added  attrac- 
tion is  the  minimal  cost  of  such  a  program,  which  makes  it  feasible 
for  an  institution.     One  need  only  put  pen  to  paper  to  discover 
how  few  students  need  to  be  retained  to  pay  for  such  a  program. 
As  a  person-centered  institution,  TCU  has  instituted  its  program 
of  intensive  advisement  in  hopes  that  its  students  will  reap  the 
benefits  by  making  maximum  use  of  institutional  resources  in 
clarifying  goals  and  developing  academic  plans  consonant  with 
those  goals. 
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AN  ALTERNATIVE  TO  THE  TYPICAL  FRESH^^AN  YEAR  13^  COLLEGE 
or  Advising  the  Exploratory  (Undecided)  Student 

Dr.  Gene  F.  Xafka 
University  of  Nebraska  at  Omaha 


INTRODUCTION 

The  exploratory  or  undecided  college  student  has  come  of 
age.    Their  early  entry  into  higher  education  was  met  with  less  than 
an  enthusiastic  welcome  •     In  fact^  the  welcoTii^e  mat  ^Avas>  for  many  of 
these  students  ^  withdrawn • 

In  the  early  30 's  undecided  stude^hts  were  labeled  as  '*in- 
ferior"  academically  as  well  as  personality-wise.    No  wonder  that 
for  many  exploratory  students  in  higher  education  a  low  self- concept 
was  present.     The  climate  for  these  students  changed  very  little 
until  the  1970 *s.     During  the  19  70 *s  a  new  approach  and  attitude 
emerged,  brought  along  by  these  students,  calling  for  recognition 
and  sp'ecial  student  development  services.    Administrators  began 
searching  for  answers  to  such  questions  as:     'HVhat  causes  these 
students  to  be  undecided?*',  ''Are  there  differences  between  these 
students  in  terms  of  academic  potential,  academic  performance,  and 
personality  factors?",  "What  kinds  of  services  should  be  provided  ^ 
for  these  students?"    On  many  campuses^  efforts  have  been  concentrated 
to  answer  these  questions.     For  the  most  part,  there  is  now  a  greater 
acceptance,  and  understanding  of  the.  exploratory  or  undecided  student. 
However,  there  is  still  a  long  way  to  go. 

One  of  the  greatest  thrusts  to  student  expectations  in 
terms  of  what  college  can  do  for  the  student  is  seen  as  coming  directly 
from  academic  advising. 

Academic  advising  is  without  a  doubt  the  most  demanding  of 
all  the  counseling  roles.  When  one  consiciers  the  fact  that  people's 
future,  if  not  their  total  lives,  hang  in  the  balance,  the  influence 
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of  the  academic  advisor  should  become  quite  apparent*    There  are 
many  students  who  fail  to  reach  their  full  potential  (this  fact  is 
not  entirely  the  blame  of  the  academic  advisor) .     Dn  the  contrary, 
it  is  suggested  that  because  of  the  advisor's  special  unique  and 
personal  efforts  students  will  (and  have)  grown  and  learn-ed  in  an 
academic  environment . 

This  growth  process  and  the  positive  experience  gained  by 
the  student  through  the  advising  process  is  the  basis  of  this  paper 
dealing  with  advising  the  exploratory  (undecided)  student  in 
higher  education.    The  academic  advising  process  is  very  similar^ 
to  a  particular  philosophy  of  life.     It  goes,  "I  can  give  you  a 
fish  and  you  will  eat  for  a  day        I  can  teach  you  to  fish  and  you'll 
eat  for  a  lifetime."    Hence  academic  advising  as  a  process  is  seen 
as  a  very  important  function  within  the  total  academic  process. 

The  advisement  function  in  higher  education  is  a  process  of 
assisting  the  students  to  determine  the  important  goals  and  directions 
necessary  in  the  decision-making  process  not  only  at  the  beginning 
of  the  college  experience  but  throughout  the  four,  five,  or  six 
years.     In  a  sense  the  academic  advising  process  is  never-ending. 

The  first  category  and  perhaps  the  most  important,  is  to 
first  determine  what  the  exact  purposes  and  goals  will  be  for  the 
advising  program.    The  essential  reason  for  outlining  the  goals 
of  the  program  is  that  it  will  aid  greatly  in  determining  in  what 
direction  the  specific  institution  will  take,  in  terms  of  defining 
the  advising  process.     Knowing  the- type  of  institution,  i.e.,  Highly 
Competitive  to  Non-Competitive,  will  add  insight  into  the  direction 
of  the  institution  because  the  type  of  institution  will  establish 
the  "type"  of  students  it  wishes  to  serve. 

Those  in  charge  of  student  development  programs  all  agree 
that  students  are  important  --  but  many  questions  should  follow 
--  "OK,  Just  how  important  are  they?"  "What  services  are  provided 
to  facilitate  student  growth?"  "What  research  has  been  conducted  to 
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follow  up  on  the  graduate?"  "What  are  the  attitudes  of'  students 
toward  the  Academic/Advising  process?"  and  "What  are  the  attitudes 
of  the  faculty  toward  students  and  the  advising  process?"  These 
questions,  I  feel  are  significant  and  they  point  to  a  strong  con- 
clusion with  regard  to* just  how  important  the  students  really >are 
and  what  services  are  provided  to  help  these  exploratory  students 
achieve  at  a  level  of  their  ability. 

It  is  necessary  at  this  point  to  define  two  terms  which  ^ 
are  significant  to  the  total  concept  of  academic  advising.  These 
terms  are:  '  , 

1.  Academic  Advisement:     Commonly  refers  to  course  selection 
and  career  development.     General  academic  advisement  is 
usually  connected  m  some  way  with  an  academic  department. 

2.  Counseling:  Commonly  refers  to  either  individual  or  group 
interaction  whereby  the  central  focus  is  the  total  explor- 
ation of  personal  feelings  and  needs. 

Within  the  framework  of  academic  advisement,  it  is  necessary 
to  explore  two  schools  of  thought        namely,  advisement  and  the  ad- 
vis  ingvprocess  as  seen  through  a  CONTENT  Orientation  and  through, 
a  PROCESS  Orientation.^ 

The  content  approach  is  associated  with  having  adequate 
materials  such  as  course  descriptions,  catalogues,  brochures, 
requirement  sheets,  and  pamphlets  such  as  "What  one  does  with  a 
major  in  English,"  to  name  but  a  few  possible  items.     The  process 
approach  believes  that  the  central  theme  of  the  advising  model 
should  be  people  oriente„d.    Again,  the  advising  model  is  seen  as 
a  perpetual  process.     In  addition,  this  approach  seeks  to  get  the 
students  to  get  in  touch  with  themselves  in  term's  of  the  students' 
perceived  needs,  values,  concerns,  hopes,  joys,  fears,  etc. 

The  writer  sees  the  need  for  both  worlds  to  include  both 
the  content  and  the  process  resulting  in  the  concept  of  viewing  the 
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academic  advising  model  as  a  perpetual  process. 

THE  EXPLORATORY  STUDENT 

The  "What ' s-your-major  syndrome"  has  caused  a  large  number 
of  beginning  college  students  in  both  two  year  and  four  year  insti- 
tutions to  enter  exploratory  or  undecided  on  their  initial  enroll- 
ment.   These  exploratory  students  have  caused  student  personnel  people 
a  wide  range  of  concern  for  two  reasons: 

1.  Their  growing  numbers. 

2.  How  to  deal  with  them.     (Estimates  of  these  students 
entering  colleges  and  universities  in  1977-78  range  as 
many  as  85%  of  the  student  body  enter  exploratory  or 
change  their  initial  enrollment  during  the  first  semester.) 

There  is  concern  also  for  the  .term  undecided  or  exploratory. 
Some  critics  feel  that  this  term  does  much  to  support  these  students 
and  also  cause  a  great  deal  of  unwarranted  publicity. 

There  is  also  a  school  of  thought  that  suggests,  quite 
powerfully,  that  in  effect        ALL  STUDENTS  ARE  EXPLORATORY  in  some 
way,  shape  or  form.     Graduate  students  could  also  be  included  in 
this  category  for  many  are  themselves,  exploratory. 

The  writer  feels  strongly  about  allowing  students  to  enter 
as-  they  feel  they  want  to  enter        if  students  feel  positive  about 
their  initial  choicfe  --  that's  great;  but,  if  students  feel  positive 
about  saying        "I'm  not  ready  to  make  a  major  choice"  .that's 
great  too.    The  writer  feels  that  what  a  person  selects  is  not  as 
important  as  the  approach  the  student  takes  at' arriving  at  his/her 
decision. 

This  paper  concentrates  on  the  students  of  the  late  70 's 
and  suggests  an  an  alternative  the  allowing  of  students  a  greater 
voice  in  their  own  decision-making  process.     The  major  vehicle  foj 
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allowing  this  to  happen  can  best  take  place  through  the  many 
sincere  and  dedicated  academic  a'dvisors  who  consider  it  both 
an  honor  and  a  pleasure  to  work  with  students.  These  people 
ought  to  receive  a  great  round  of  applause  for  their  efforts. 

There  are  a  great  many  different  definitions  of  unde- 
cided or  exploratory..    Each  two  and  four  year  institution  has 
taken  steps  to  assist  these  students  in  one  of  a  variety  of 
ways.     There  are  students  who  are  decided  as  to  a  particular 
college  but  aren't  sure  as  to  what  specific  area.     There  are 
students  with  perhaps  two,  three,  four  or  maybe  more  possible 
choices.    Then  too,  t.hl^e  are  those  students  who  are  attending, 
college  but  for  many  reasons  have  no  real  short-term,,  much  less 
long-range  goal  in  mind. 

The  reasons  for  students  entering-  this  way  are  many. 
For  example,  many  students  feel  pressured  into  making  the  ini-  . 
tial  choice  of  a  major  field,  and  in  fact  feel  some  guilt  feel- 
ings about  saying,  'M  think  1' ^  like  to  change  my  mind,  but  I 
feel  bad  about  this  --  I  wish  I  knew  what  to  do." 

In  addition,  students  enter  colleges  with  at  least  a 
tentative  occupational . choice  in  mind  (it  may  be  in  the  back  of 
the  mind  and  this  in  effect  is  a  part  of  the  solution) .  The 
occupational  choice  for  many  is  once  again  based  on  a  somewhat 
biased  information  base  (which  is  understandable  when  one 
considers  how  few  professional  counselors,  advisors,  and  teachers 
actually  started  out  in  their  original  chosen  professions). 

Then  add  the  natural  ingredient  of  change.     Change  -- 
the  one  word  that  is  used  probably  more  and  more  in  terms  of 
relating  a  possible  career  choice.     Certainly  there  is  going  to 
pe  change,  but  perhaps  we  should  not  always  paint  the  doom  and 
gloom  picture. 

It  is  interesting  and  rather  significant  to  review  how 
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involved  students  have  been  in  >^erms  of  responsibilities  and 
in  terms  of  decision -making  abilities  and  experience.  Some, 
but  not  everyone,  have  had  extensive  experiences  therefore, 
the  real  determining  factor  has  to  center  on  allowing  these 
students  an  opportunity  in  the  decision-making  process. 

ADVISING  PRQGBSS/ EXPLORATORY  STUDENTS 

Orientation/Advising/Registration  Models  have  become 
popular  in  recent  years,  largely  because  of  their  ability  to 
handle  large  numbers  of  students .     The  programs  usually  include 
an  overview  of  student  services,  a  general  approach  to  personal 
education  clarification  and  assistance  (advisement)  with  signing 
up  for  classes .  ^  -  ,  . 

The  use  of  peer  ^counselors/advisors  has  risen  to  a 
high  level  of  acceptance.     There  is,  however,  a  growing  concern 
as  to  their  real  purpose  and  function  in 'relation  to  the  advis- 
ing role . 

The  writer  prefers  the  one-on-one  advis^ing  situation.' 
One  important  reason  is  to  give  the  academic  advisor  an  opportu- 
nity of  becoming,  at  a  very  early  point  in  time,  the  "significant 
one"  in  the  st\^dent's  academic  life.    As  mentioned  before,  in - 
many  institutions  the  advisement  function  is  tied  to  'academic 
departments.     This  sytem  is  outstanding  as  long  as  advisors  are 
selected  because  they  want'  to  be  advisors".    When  this  rule  is 
followed,  a  consistency  will  be  built  in,  allowing  these  advisors 
to  function  the  way  they  would  like  to. 

In  working  with  the  exploratory  student,  as  well  as 
•with  the  total  student  body,  a  key  perception  is  to  develop  a 
keen  ability  to  listen  to  the  student,  seeking  various  clues 
and  feelings  the  student  is  actually  bringing  with  him/her. 
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Shoul-d  the  advisor  unload  three  trucks  of  academic 
information,  the  student  will  not  have  any  chance  to  express 
his/her  personal  feelings  about  what  they're  interested  in  or 
what  their  initial  feelings  are.    The  initial  process,  then,  is 
to  carefully  ask  probing  type  questions  that  will  enable  the 
interested  advisor  to  simply  sit  back  and  listen  to  what  the 
student  wants.    The  ultimate  goal  is  to  get  the  student,  to  talk 
about  hiinfelf/herself  with  the  purpose  of  identifying  the  one- 
two- three  or  more  areas  that  are  of  extreme  importance  and 
interest  to  the  student.    This  then  constitutes  the  building 
block,  but-the  student  has  to  tell  the  advisor  --  the  advisor 
cannot  tell  the  student  what  he/she  is  interested  in. 

The  first  semester  has  to  be  the  most  important  in 
terms  of  whether  the  student  will  return  for  future  enrollment. 

Emphasize  the  positive  with  the  exploratory  student 
because  it  may  be  the  first  time  in  a  long  time  anything  posi- 
tive has  been  directed  their  way.  .  Build  upon  what  the  student 
has  done  and  can  do.     It  is  necessary,  of  course,  to  talk  about 
increasing  background,  but  wait  for  a  while  to  throw  these  out  -- 
wait  until  the  student  is  ready'. 

The  advisor  is  a  positive  model  for  the  exploratory 
student  which  means  he/she  must  above  all  remain  human.  Perhaps 
again,  people  are  more  impressed  to  have  other  people  listen  to 
them  than  they  are  to  have  people  display  their  intelligence. 

Needless  to  say,  that  in  talking  and  listening  to  the 
exploratory  student,  one  should  keep  a  friendly  smile.     This  will 
put  the  exploratory  student  at  ease,  and  will  make  the  person 
feel  there  is  something  positive  about  himself/herself. 
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Figure  I  represents  the  concept  that  exploratory 
students,  if  allowed  to  express  themselves,  will  verbalize  the 
kind  of  things  they  see  in  themselves  in  positive  ways.  Don't 
shy  away  from  giving  suggestions  if  asked  as  long  as  they  are 
within  the  realm  of  realistic  accomplishments.     The  belief  con- 
tained with  this  concept  is  to  make  the  first  semester  for  the 
exploratory  student  as  positive  as  possible.     The  research  is 
clear  as  to  the  Importance  of  the  first  semester.  '  The  greatest 
number  of  withdrawals  take  place  during  the  first  semester. 

FIGURE  I 

FIRST  SEMESTER  MODEL  OF  COURSE  ' 
.SELECTION  FOR  THE  EXPLORATOiy  STUDENT 

l'^  2  courses  or  Exploratory- type  courses 

25%  of  class  load  allowing  the  student  free- 

-  -  d o m  t o  ch 0 o s e  c ours  e s  to 

check  out  possible  avenues. 
3-4  courses  or  •      Selection  of  courses  based 

75%  of  class  load  on  exploratory  student ^s 

perceived  and  immediate 
needs,  i.e.,  to  fulfill 
basic  core  requirements. 

Figure  II  represents  the  various  dimensions  and  inter- 
relationships between  the  Self,  the  World  of  Work  and  the  Educa- 
tion and  Training  modules.    The  advisement  process  for  the 
exploratory  student  is  concerned  about  the  three  variables,  but 
in  particular  and  during  the  first  year  the  "Self  Variable"  is 
of  prime  impprtance  and  consideration. 
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FIGURE  II 
CAREER  AVE:NUES 
EXPLORATORY  STUDENTS 
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Students  enter  college,  for ;the  most  part^  because  of 
perceived  occupational  choices.     Undergraduate  degrees  are  the 
stepping  stones  to  the  real  rewards,  i.e.,  M.D.,  J.D.,  etc.. 
Therefore,  the  academicldvisor  must  be  aware  of  the  interplay 
between  perceived  educational  goals  and  perceived  occupational  , 
goals. 

At  one  time  or  another  in  the  advising  session  the 
advisor  will  be  asked,  "What  can  I  do  with  a  major  in  ...?"  or 
"Will  this  course  do  me  any  good?"  or  "Why  do  I  have  to  take 
English?"    Good  questions,  right?    How  do  you  answer?    Of  course, 
the  ideal  response  is  to  have  access  to  realistic  information 
to' give  an  appropriate  response These  are  some  questions  that, 
by  the  very  nature  of  the  question,  probably  can't  be  answered. 
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It's  best  to  say,  "Gee,  I  don't  kaow  --  perhaps        could  find 
out  together!"    TJie  advisor  should  be  ready  for  these  questions 
and  in  fact,  welcome  them  with  open  arms. 

There  are  a  couple  of  significant  questions  that 
relate  directly  to* anticipated  or  expected  outcomes.    What  are 
the  student's  goals  with  reference  to  the  academic  process?  * 
What  are  the  student's  expectations?    What  allowance  is  made 
for  student  chang^?    How  is  change  viewed,  i.e.,  by  the  academic 
advisor? 

The  initial  goal  of  the  student  is  to  get  a  class 
schedule  which  is  consistent  with  what  the  student  feels  will 
best  meet  his/her  most  immediate'  needs  as  fulfilling  basic 
requirements . 

It  is  probably  true  that  for  the  most  part  the  student 
feels,  because  of  past  educational  experiences,  that  for  most 
the  first  semester's  class  schedule  will  be  pretty  much  set  with 
little  or  no  chance  of  direct  input  into  saying  --  "If  I  had  my 
choice  I  would  like  to  consider  these  points."    1  submit  then, 
why  not  strive  to  meet  the  initial  goal  of  the  student,  i.e., 
getting  classes  and  a  semester's  schedule  which  is  totally 
consistent  with  what  the  student  perceives  to  be  his/her  immedi- 
ate goals? 

USE  OF  THE  ACT  IN  THE  ADVISING  MODEL  AND  THE  EXPLORATORY  STUDENT 

The  overall  purpose  and  goal  of  using  the  ACT  in  the 
advising  process  for  the  exploratory  student  is  to  (1)  get  the 
student  to  relate  to  the  various  components  and  (2)  to  identify 
with  the  categories  and  to  identify  with  their  special  needs. 

The  ACT  Profile  Sheet  is  a  very  valuable  instrument 
for  use  with  the  exploratory  students  --  and  all  students  in  the 
context  of  the  academic  advising  process. 
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The  subject  area  scores  and  predictive  data  ought 
to  be  presented  at  a  very  early  step  in  the  advising  process. 
Because  the  student's  high  school  grades  are  self -reported, 
this  category  can  be  a  valuable  starting  point.    The  importance 
here  is  to  allow  the  student  to  reflect  on  his/her  past  academic 
record.'   The  s'elf -concept  of  the  student  in  terms  of  academic 
aptitude  can  be  fully  disclosed^  at  this  point. 

Next,  the  scores  could  be  explained  in  terms  .of  the  . 
local  and  national  norms .     It  is  important  here  to  allow  the 
student  the  complete  opportunity  of  once  again  putting  in  his/ 
her  own  words  in  terms  of  what  the  scores  actually  mean  to  them. 
It  is  suggested  that  the  scores  and  grade  .report  be  dealt  with 
openly  and  sincerely.    Students  that  have  low  ability  should 
begin  to  explore  other  avenues  of  potential  opportunities  --  if 
a  student  is  never  allowed  to  v?^rbalize  these  feelings  --  the 
feelings  themselves  will  be  suppressed  and  will  possibly  never 
emerge . 

The  next  category  in  the  ACT  is  the  overal'l  CPA  pre- 
dictions.     Of  coursQ,  the  advisor  should  fully  recognize  that 
regardless  of  the  research,  such  predictions  are  no  better  or 
worse  than  a  simple  flip  of  the  coin  or  fifty  percent.     What  is 
important,  though,  is  the  total  allowance  of  the  student  to 
express  his/her  personal  feelings  in  terms  of  the  reported 
results. 

The  next  section  deals  with  Specific  Course  Predictions 
The  "overall"  category,  of  course,  indicates  an  overview  of  the 
mean,  whereas,  the  specific  English,  Math,  Psychology  101,  or 
Biology  102  are  specific  and  thus  can  be  examined  with  the 
probability  of  getting  a  grade  of  "C." 

The  sections  below  the  academic  prediction  scales  are 
by  themselves  very  valuahle.  .  The  results  are  self-contained. 
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i.e.,  each  item  was  answered  by  the  student  and'  therefore 
represents  a  self- reporting  and  perception  of  the  various  items. 

Time  should  be  spent  on  the  •'Educational  and  Vocational 
Plans."    This  will  represent  the  first  time  formally,  at  least, 
the  student  is  , confronted  with        "I  see  you  are  interested  in 
doing  .  .      and  "I  see  you  are  interested  in  majoring  in 

The  advisor  who  is  sensitive  to  the  individual  student 
fully  recognizes  the  full  potential  of  this  category  --  generally 
students  are  very  relieved  when  told  and  assured  that  many,  if 
not  80%  of  the  students,  really  deep  down  are  "not  really  100% 
sure  of  their  educational/vocational  choice;  but  for  all  prac- 
Jtical  purposes  need  time  to  explore  courses  themselves,  and  the 
world  of  work  and  institution  before  making  the  final  decision." 
"Also,  at  this  point  it  may  be  beneficial  to  point  out  that  many 
people,  even  with  specific  major  and  college  degrees,  changed  . 
their  minds  before  actually  selecting  the  final  choice." 

*    The  section  dealing  with  "Special  Educational  Needs 
and  Interests"  is  also  a  valuable  self -reporting  category.  It 
would  do  the  advisor  good  to  pay  particular  attention  to  the 
"Indicated  Need  for  Help  In,"  "Indicated  Interest  In,"  and 
"Advanced  Placement  In"  categories.    Valuable  ciues  to  the 
student's  self-concept  can.^be  contained  in  these  three  areas 
and  students  are  excited  ;to  be  able  to  talk  about  what  they 
perceive  to  be  their  personal  need  chart.     The  out  of  class 
accomplishments  is  yet ^another  d^mensioj  to  allow  students  the 
complete  freedom  to  explore  themi|^lves  . 

For  the  student  who  is  definitely  not  sure"  about  the 
initial  major,  the  ACT  Interest  Inventory  and  the  backside  of 
the  Profile,  the  Map  of  Co^ege  Majors  and  the  World  of  Work 
Map  can  be  a  positive  step^^  self -direction  and  personal  growth. 
Students  want  the  opportunity  of  exploring  different  options 
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within  the  educational  and  world  of  potential  occupational 
choice. 

The  advisoT,  hopefully,  is  aware  too  of  the  various 
tests  and  assessment  items  that  could  be  suggested  to  the  student 
•for  future  review  and  use.     The  tests,  of  course,  will  not  tell 
a  student  what  to  do,  but  will  aid  in  the  selection  and  sorting 
out  process  necessary  in  the  decision-making  process. 

In  conclusion,  the  ACT  Assessment  is  without  a  doubt 
a  very  valuable  advising  tool  that  can  be  put  to  great  uses  and 
benefits  with  exploratory  students. 

The  student  ought  to  feel,  at  some  point  ;in  time,  that 
the  courses  he/she  is  talcing  are  important,  and  that  the  student 
feels  good  about  the  academic  experience.     This  does  not  mean  the 
student  does  not  challenge  the  courses.     The  ultimate  goal  is  to 
get  the  student  to  actively  participate  in  the  course  selection 
process.     This  should  then  point  to  the  ultimate  fact  that  the 
student  is  encouraged  to  make  aecisions  and  to  ultimately  face 
the  con^sequences  of  these  decisions  in-^an  academic  setting. 

The  academic  advising  process  is  a  vital  part  of  the 
total^  educational  process.     Although  everyone  agrees  it  (advising) 
is  important,  unfortunately  little  or  no  support  is  actually 
directed  toward  evaluating  or  improving  the  advising  function. 
The  amount  of  evidence  to  point  to  why  students  withdraw  from 
institutions  of  higher  education  ought  to  be  evident  that 
advising  can  make  the  difference  and  it  is  important. 
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ACADEMIC  AND  CAREER  ADVISEMENT  PROGRAM 
Dr^  Johnny  L.  Arnette 
Associate  Dean  of  Students 
University  of  North  Florida 
Jacksonville,  Florida 


The  University  recognizes  that  academic  advisement  and 
career  planning  are  important  parts  of  the  total  higher  education 
process.     In  the  past,  these  tasks  have  been  conducted  by  either: 

1.  Complementary  "mixed"  systems  involving  instructors 
and  trained  counselors  or; 

2.  "Pure"  systems  involving  either  trained  counselors  or 

instructors. 

Both  of  these  systems  have  come  under  widespread  criticism 
from  faculty  and  students. 

Complementary  "mixed"  systems  have  been  criticized  for 
the  lack  of  communication  between  counselors  and  instructors.  The 
counselor  has  stayed  in  his  area  and  the  instructor  in  his.  The 
resulting  academic  advisement  has  not  accurately  reflected  the 
student's  life  and  career  goals  nor  has  the  career  planning  directly 
influenced  his  academic  programming.    The  success  of  the  complemen- 
tary system  depends  on  instructors  referring  students  to  the  coun- 
selors.    On  many  campuses  these  referrals  are  too  few.  . 

The  "pure"  system,  employing  only  trained  counselors  has 
been  criticized  because  the  counselors  lack  expertise  in  particular 
academic  areas  and  because  they  fail  to  become  involved.  More 
often  than  not,  counselors  neglect  to  use  the  academic  knowledge 
of  tl^e  instructors*     Many  of  the  trained  counselors,  keenly  interested 
in  personal  counseling,  have  neglected  academic  and  career  advisement, 
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FtirtheTmore,  on  some  campuses  the  counseling  office  bears  a  stigma 
as  a  center  for  "sic^"people  to  go.    As  a  result  of  this  reputation 
the  counselors  see  few  students  except  during  registration. 

The  instructors  tJiemselves  criticize  the  "pure"  system, 
employing  instructors  only,  claiming  they  lack  the  time  to  do 
academic  and  career  advisement.     Some  view  their  institution's 
efforts  to  persuade  them  to  undertake  advising  as  an  imposition 
or  encroachment  on  academic  freedom.     It  is  apparent  yhat^  on  many 
campuses  adequate  time  has  been  unavailable  for  the  instructors 
either  to  do  effective  advising  or  to  take  the  necessary  in- 
service  training  to  assist  them  in  their"  capacity.     Some  instructors 
have  openly  expressed  their  dislike  for  the  task  of  advising. 
Furthermore,  students  have  complained  that  they  cannot  find  their 
advisor  when  they  need  him,  that  he  takes  very  little  time  with, 
them,  that  he  knows  little  about  academic  programs  or  careers 
and  that  he  is  unfriendly.     Another  criticism  has  been  that 
advisors  on  academic  year,  contracts  are  not  on  campus  in  the  summer. 
This  has  resulted  in  students  seeking  advice  from  instructors  who 
are  not  familiar  with  them  and  their  programs.     An  additional 
side  effect  occurs  when  some  instructors  use  the  advising  system 
to  recruit  students  into  courses  and  programs  not  of  their  own 
choosing. 

Thus,  some  of  the  basic  problems  in  the  system  have 


been: 
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1.  A'dvisor^^ho  are  not  interested  in  advising. 

2.  Advisors  who  are  not  trained  in  all  its  aspects. 

3.  Advisors  who  do  not  have  the  time  to  ^dvise  or  to  receive 
proper  training, 

4.  Advisors  who,-  are  not  on  campus  during  the  summer.- 

5.  Advisors  who  do  not  relate  to  students. 
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6.  Advisors  who  direct  rather  than  advise. 

7.  Advisors  who  do  not  have  adequate  contact  with  other 
faculty. 

8.  Universities  which  consider  academic  advisement  and 
career  advisement  to  be  separate  entities. 

In  order  for  an  advising  program  to  succeed  when  using 
instructors  as  advisors,  the  following  conditions  must  exist: 

1.  The  program  must  be  recognized  by  university 
personnel  as  important.  Instructors  must  be 
rewarded  for  their  contributions  at  the  time 
of  evaluation  for  rank,  pay  and  tenure. 

2.  There  must  be  an  adequate  number  of  advisors. 

3.  Thfere  must  be  a  continuing  in-service  training 
program  for  advisors. 

4.  Only  instructors  who  have  sufficient  interest 
in  advising  and  who  can  adequately  relate  to 
students  should  serve  as  advisors. 

5.  There  must  be  agencies  and  persons  available  for 
referral  to  deal  with  problems  outside  the  advis6'r's 
training  and  duties. 

6.  There  must  be  sufficient  clerical  help  available 
to  insure  that  advisors  have  information  when  they 
need  it  and  do  not  have  to  perform  extensive 
clerical  tasks  themselves. 

7.  Cooperation  and  coordination,  must  exist  among 
the  Associate  Dean  of  Students,  the  college 
deans  and  the  department  chairmen  to  insure 
the  best  use  of  advisor  time  in  the  best 
service  to  students. 
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8.  Advisors  must  guard  against  using  the  pTogram  to 
recruit  students  into  courses  and  programs  they 
do  not  choose. 

9.  There  must  be-  a  system  of  evaluation  by  students 
and  faculty  in  order  that  the  program  may  be 
modified  to  meet  the  changing  needs  of  students 
and  the  university. 

In  an  attempt  to  overcome  some  of  the  problems  listed 
above  and  to  meet  the  stated  conditions  for  success,  a  personalized 
career  planning  program  has  been  developed.     In,  this  program 
academic  advisement  and  career  advisement  are  not  considered  as 
separate  entities  but  as  integral  parts  of  career  planning. 
Career  planning  is  considered  a  continuous  process,  and  students 
are  given  the  responsibility  for  making  their  own  decisions 
throughout  the  process.     Advisors  are  selected  on  the  basis  of 
their  interest  in  students  and  their  ability  to  relate  .to  them, 
as  well  as  their  teaching  ability^ and  professional  achievements. 
Advisors  are  assigned  advisees  who  are  majoring  in  the  area  in 
which  they  teach  or  a  related  area.     Their  offices  are  located 
in  the  same  area  as  those  of  the  other  members  of  their  department. 
The  advisors  receive  continuing  in-service  training  in  academic 
advisement,  career  planning  and  understanding  behavior.  All 
advisors  have  twelve-month  appointments. 

The  advisors  give  students  personal  attention  and 
assist  them  in  their  exploration  of  life  goals  and  their  search 
for  career  goals.    They  help  students  select  a  major  and  schedule 
courses.     They  are  also  available  for  advice  on  academic  and  non- 
academic  problems.    To  help  students  meet  their  personal  needs, 
the  advisors  may  refer  them  to  other  faculty  members  for  specialized 
help,  other  university  offices  or  community  agencies  in  case  of 
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needs  which  cannot  be  met  within,  the  university.     Other  members 
of  the  university  community  may  give  individual  attention  to 
students  seeking  their  assistance  and  refer  those  with  special 
problems  to  the  advisors.  . 

PROGRAM  ADMINISTRATI ON 

1.      The  objectives  of  the  Academic  and  Career  Advising 
Program  are  to: 

A.  Provide  an  opportunity  for  the  student's 
educational  experience  to  be  more  individual 
and  personal. 

B.  Assist  the  student  in  the  exploration  of  life 
goals. 

C.  Assist  the  student  in  the  exploration  of 
career  goals . 

D.  Assist  the  student  in  the  choice  of  the 
reaffirmation  of  a  major. 

E.  Assist  the  student  in  the  choice  of  courses. 

F.  Assist  the  student  in  the  scheduling  of  courses. 

G.  Assist  the  student  in  overcoming  academic  problems. 

H.  Serve  as  an  agency  which  will  refer  students  for 
personal  counseling. 

I 

BASIC  PREMISES  FOR  OPERATION  OV  THE  PROGRAM 

1.      The  Associate  Dean  of  Students  for  Academic  and 

Career  Advising  is  responsible  for  developing  and 
implementing  the  program. 
'  2.      The  department  chairman  is  responsible  for  his 

department's  academic  program  and  shares  with  the 
Associate  Dean  of  Students  the  responsibility  for 
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CRITERIA  AND  PROCEDURE  FOR  SELECTIT^G  UNDER6RADUA"  a  ADVISQRS 

1.  The  college  dean  and/oT  depaTtment  head  recommends 
the  candidate. 

2.  The  candidate  must  profess  an  interest  in  serving 
*  ^     as  an  advisor  and  a  commitment  to  academic  and 

career  advis ement . 

3.  The  candidate  must  be  willing  to  participate  in 
intensive  in-service  education  in  academic  and 
career  advising. 

4.  A  subjective  evaluation  is  made  of  the  candidate 

by  the  Associate  Dean  of  Students  with  the  assistance 
of  a  panel  of  advisors  and  a  panel  of  students  with 
special  attention  given  to  the  following  character- 
istics and  attitudes: 

A.  Acceptance  of  self  and  others  as  persons  of 
worth  and  dignity. 

B.  Openness  or  readiness  for  new  experience 
(flexible) . 

C.  Ability  to  think  creatively. 

D.  Ability  to^ listen. 

'    E.      Competency  in  test  interpretation  or  ability 
and  willingness  to  acquire  this  skill. 
V.      Sensitivity  to  the  needs  and  feelings  of  others. 

5.  The  Dean  of  Students  and/or  Associate  Dean  of  Students 
and  the  college  dean  and/or  department  head  must  agree 
on  the  appointment. 


"Tht  Unlv2.A6X-ty  oi  UoKth  floKlda  [JdckionvllZz] 
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employing,  supervising  and  evaluating  advisors 
assigned  to  his  department. 

3.  Academic  and  career  advising  will  be  a  continuous 
process  during  which  students  are  responsible  for 
making  their  own  decisions. 

4.  Formal  undergraduate  academic  and  career,  advisement 
will  be  conducted  by  selected  advisors  from  the 
various  colleges  who  teach  half-time  and  advise 
half-time.     Each  student  admitted  to  the  university 
will  be  'assigned  to  one  of  these  advisors. 

5.  Other  faculty  members  will  be  used  as  resource 
persons  for  consultations  and  referral. 

6.  Students  will  be  responsible  for  completing  and 
signing  their  request  for  schedule  and  official 
class  registration  schedule. 

7.  Advisees  will  be  assigned  to  advisors  on  the  basis 
of  their  stated  preference  of  major. 

8.  Graduate  advisement  will  be  done  by  the  student's 
major  professor. 

9.  Personal  or  psychological  counseling  will  be  done 
off  campus  by  selected  referral  agencies.  Referrals 

will  be  supervised  by  the  university '-s  office  of  <o 
-  counseling  services  which  will  also  be  responsible 
for  evaluating  the  services  students  receive  from 
off  campus  agencies. 
10.      Academic  and  career  advisVment  will  be  available  to 
junior  college  students  prior  to  enrollment  at  the 
university , 
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Bill-  WhaAton, 
^    A6 & 0 clat e  Vzan  of,  F<i caltl c.4 
Unlvzn.6lty  o^  North  VloAlda' 

ROLE  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT  CHAIRivlAN  IN  THE  ACADEMIC  AND  CAREER 

.    -     —     ^    ■       .  '  -        ..  —  I..  ■    ■  -     -  - —  "  -- 

ADVISEMENT  PROGRAM 

1.      The  department  chairman  is  responsible  for  the 
academic  program  of  his  department. 

A.  He  should  be  certain  that  the  university 
Catalog  clearly  and  accurately  - s tates  the 
requirements  for  graduation,  including  the 
courses  to  be  taken,  for  the  majors  in  his 
department.    He  should  notify  the  advisors 

of  all  changes  made  in  graduation  requirements. 

B.  He  should  be  certain  that  the  advisor  for 
students  with  majors  in  his  department  under- 
stands the  requirements  for  graduation  and  any 
unique  aspects  in  the  majors  or  the  courses. 
Thus,   the  department  chairman  is  responsible 
fo,r  the  advisor's  in-service  education  with 
regard  to  his  department's  academic  programs. 
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G.      He  is  responsible  for  approving  the  aca'demic 

programs  of  students  with  majors  in  his  depart- 
ment.   He  may  delegate  this  responsibility  to 
one  of  his  advisors. 

D.      He  is  responsible  within  his  department  for 
approving  all  student  requests  for  changes 
from  the  stated  departmental  requirements  of 
a  major. 

B.      He  is  responsible  within  his  department  for 

determining  the  applicability  of  transfer  credit 
as  it  relates  to  the  academic  degree. 

F.      He  is  responsible  for  deciding  all  other  questions 
with  regard  to  the  academic  program  of  his 
department. 

The  department  chairman  shares  with  the  Associate  Dean 
of  Students  the  responsibility  for  employing,  super- 
vising and  evaluating  advisors. 

A.  The  department  chairman  is  responsible  for 
identifying  advisor  candidate's  credentials 
and  recommending  the  candidate  for  evaluation 
by  the  Associate  Dean  of  Students.  Before 
employment  is  offered,  there  must  be  agreement 
between  the  department  chairman  and  the  Associate 
Dean  of  Students. 

B.  The  department  chairman  is  responsible  for 
supervising  and  evaluating  the  advisor's  perfor- 
mance of  academic  duties;  this  includes  advisement 
with  regard  to  curriculum  and  course  selection 
within  the  degree  program.     Should  the  advisor's 
performance  of  academic  duties  be  such  that  the 
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department  chairman  would  not  vant  him  to  ^ 
continue  teaching,  he  could  recommend  to  the 
Uice  President  and  Dean  of  Faculties  through' 
his  college  dean  that  the  advisor's  employment 
be  terminated.    He  may  do  this  regardless  of 
the  advisor's  performance  of  duties  as  an 
advisor. 

The  department  chairman  shares  with  the 
Associate  Dean  of  Students  his  evaluation  of 
the  individual's  performance  of  duties  as  an 
advisor.     Should  this  performance  be  unsatis- 
factory, the  Associate  Dean  of  Students  could, 
after  discussion  with  the  department  chairman, 
recommend  to  the  Vice  President  through  the 
Dean  of  Students  that  the  person's  employment 
as  an  advisor  be  terminated.     However,  if  the 
department  chairman  is  satisfied  with  the 
advisor's  performance  of  academic  duties,  he 
could  recommend  to  the  Vice  President  through  ' 
his  college  dean  that  the  person  teach  full-time 
in  his  denartment. 

Recommendations  for  .raises,  promotions,  leaves 
of  absence,  tenure  and  reassignment  of 
responsibilities  are.  made  by  the  advisor's 
department  chairman  and  the  Associate  Dean 
of  Students.     The  department  chairman  and  the 
Associate  Dean  of  Students  meet  and  discuss 
their  recommendations.     When  appropriate,  thev 
discuss  their  recommendations  with  the  department 
chairman's  dean.     The  department  chairman  makes 
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his  recommendation  to  the  Vice  President 
through  the  appropTiate  dean,  and  the  Associate 
Dean  of  Students  makes  his  recommendation  to 
the  Vice  President  through  the  Dean  of  Students. 

J* 

IN-SERVICE  EDUCATION  OF  ADVISORS  , 

There  are  at  least  three  broad  areas  in  which  the 
advisor  should  receive  in-service  education:    working  with 
students,  career  advisement  and  academic  advisement.  The 
following  describes  some  of  the  topics  to  be  included  in  each 
area  and  outlines  suggested  responsibility  for  planning  and 
implementing  the  training  in  each  area. 

^      Working  with  Students: 

1.  Understanding  behavior,  including  recognizing 
psychological  problems.     (Training  by  Psychology 
Department  and/or  Dean  of  Students'  Office  and/or 
outside  agency.) 

2.  Helping  students  with  their  problems,  including 
how  and" how  not  to.     (Training  by  Psychology  . 
Department  and/or  Dean  of  Students*  Office  and/or 
outside  agency.) 

3.  Referral,  including  when,  how  and  follow-up. 
(Training  by  Psychology  Department • and/ or  Dean 
of  Students'  Office.) 

4.  General  procedures  for  advising.     (Dean  of 
Students'  Office.) 

5.  Services  available  for  students.     (Dean  of 
Students'  Office.) 


Career  Advisement:  (Training  by  Dean  of 
Office  and/or  Department  Chairman  and/or 
agency. ) 


Students  * 
outside 
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1.  ProceduTes  for  helping  the  student  eXDlore  life 
and  career  goals. 

2.  Occupational  information:    how  to  jS[ather  and  how 
to  use. 

3.  Testing:    when  and  how  to  use. 

4.  ^     Referral:     when,  and  how  to  use. 

5.  Specific  iob  information. 

Academi c  Advi  s  ement : 

1.  University  academic  regulations  and  procedures,, 
including  general  graduation  requirements,  drop/add 

«  procedures,  withdraws,  proceduring,  registration, 
forms  used  by  Registrar's  Office,  etc.  (Training 
by  Registrar's  Office.) 

2.  Understanding  the  various  colleges,  including  their 
philosophies,  objectives,  general  programs  and  their 
relationships  with  ox}l  another.     This  would  be  for 
all  advisors.     (Training  by  college  deans.) 

3.  Understanding  the  various  majors  within  each  college. 
•Advisors  would  be  separated  by  college  for  part  of 
this  training.     This  should  include  graduation 
requirements  and  any  unique  aspects  in  the  majors 

or  the  courses.     (Traihing  by  ccllel^fe  deans  and/or 
departmen^  chairmen.) 

4.  Helping  students  overcome  academic  problems.  (Training 
by  Dean  of  Student's  Office  and  Psychology  Department.) 

Advisor  Evaluation: 
1.      Evaluation  of  the  advisor  by  his  department- chairman. 
A.      The  department  chairman  is  responsible  for 

evaluating  the  advisor's  academic  performance. 
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If  the  advisor  is  not  adequately  performing 
his  academic  duties,  the  department  chairman 
could  recommend  to  the  Vice  President  through 
his  college  dean  that  the  person's  Employment 
be  terminated  the  next  year.     He  may  do  this 
regardless  of  the  person's  performance  of  his 
duties  as  an  advisor. 

B,      The  department  chairman  evaluates  the  advisor^s 
performance  of  advisor  duties  and  shares  this 
evaluation  with  the  Associate  Dean  of  Students. 

G.      The  department  chairman  can  recommend  to  the 

Vice  President  through  his  college  dean  whether 
or  not  a  faculty  member  should  continue  as  an 
advisor. 

Evaluation  of  the  advisor  by  his  advisees. 

A.  Students  who  have  problems  with  their  advisor 
may  discuss  them  with  the  Associate  Dean  of 
Students  and/or  the  department  chairman. 

B.  At  least,  once  each  year  students  complete  an 
advisor  evaluation  questionnaire.  The 
questionnaire  is  prepared  by  the  advisory  and/ 
or  the  Associate  Dean  of  Students. 

Evaluation  of  the  advisor  by  the  Associate  Dean  of 
Students. 

A.  He  assimilates  the  information  received  from 
the  department  chairman  and  the  advisees 
pertaining  to  the  advisor's  performance  of 
advisement  duties. 

B.  He  conducts  regular  performance  appraisals  with 
each  advisor  discussing  the  evaluation. 
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C.  He  discusses  whether  or  not  a  faculty  member 
should  continue  as  an  advisor  -with  the  depart- 
ment chairman  and,  when  appropriate,  with  the 
college  dean. 

D.  He  recommends  to  the  Vice  President  through  the 

'    Dean  of  Students  whether  or  not  a  faculty  member 
should  continue  as  an  advisor. 

Program  Evaluation: 

Evaluation  of  the  program  by  the  advisors  (both 
f  o  r ma 1  an  d  info r ma 1 . ) 

A.  The  formal  evaluation  includes  a  program "evaluation 
questionnaire  to  be  completed  by  the  advisors  at 
least  once  a  year.     The  questionnaire  is  prepared 
by  the  advisors  and/or  the  Associate  Dean  of 
Students . 

B.  The  informal  evaluation  includes  individual 
conferences  between  the  advisor  and  the  Associate 
Dean  of  Students  and  periodic  group  meetings  of 
the  advisors  with  the  Associate  Dean  of  Students. 

Evaluation  of  the  program  by  the  faculty.  (This 
includes  .  deajis  and  department  chairmen.) 

A.  Faculty  members  are  encouraged  to  discuss  the 
program  with  the  Associate  Dean  of  Students. 

B.  Once  each  year  faculty  members  will  be  asked  to 
complete  a  program  evaluation  questionnaire 
prepared  by  the  advisors  and/or  the  Associate 
Dean  of  Stjudents. 
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Evaluation  of  the  program  by  the  students. 

A.  Students  are  encouraged  to  discuss  the  program 
with  the  Associate  Dean  of  Students. 

B.  At  least  once  each  year  students  will  be  asked 
to  complete  a  program  evaluation  questionnaire 
prepared  by  the  advisors  and/or  the  Associate 
Dean' of  Students, 

Evaluation  of  the  program  by  the  Associate  Dean  of 
Students-. 

A.  He  assimilates  the  information  received  from 
the^ladvisors ,  faculty  and  students. 

B.  He  recommends  to  the  Committee  on  the  Academic 
Program  any  changes  that  should  be  made  in  the 
program. 

The  Rolfe-^of  the  Faculty  in  the  Academic  and  Career 
Advisement  Program: 

— — ■ — .   ,^ 

Selected  faculty  serve  as  advisors.     (See  pg',  3.200 

CRITERIA  AND  PROCEDURES  FOR  SELECTING  UNDERGRADUATE 
.ADVISORS.) 

'Faculty  serve  as  resource  persons  for  consultation 
and  referral. 

A.  Each  advisor  is  furnished  a  list  of  faculty 
and  their  expertise. 

B.  Advisors  should  r^e?er  students  to  faculty  for 
academic  rff^^rma|ion,  course  information,  job 
information,  career  information  or-help  in  other 
areas  for  which  the /faculty  member  is  qualified- 
to  offer  assistance.  ' 
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3.  Faculty  refer  students  with  problems  to  advis'ors. 

A.  A  student  experiencing  academic  probfems  which 
the  faculty  member  is  unable  to  resolve  should 

•    ■/  'be  referred  to  his  advisor.     The  Referral  Form 

should  be  used  and  should  be  submitted  as  early 
in  the  quarter  as  possible-.'  yJ\ 

B,  A  student  experiencing  personal  problems 
should  be  referred  to  his  advisor  using  the 
Referral  Form. 

4,  Faculty  assist  in  the  evaluation  and  planning  of   ^  ^ 
the  academic  and  career  advisement  program. 

A.  Faculty  are  encouraged  to  discuss  the  program 
with  the  Associate  Dean  of  Students. 

B.  Once  each  year  faculty  complete  a^ program 
e  va 1 u a  t  i  on  qu  e  s  t  i  onn aire. 

■C.      Faculty,  serve  on  committees  related  to  the 
Academic  and^ Career  Advisement  Program. 

DUTIES  OF  THE  ADVISOR^  • 

The  advisor  is  responsible 'for  helping  his  advisees^ 
explore  life  goals  and  career  goals,  choose  a  major,  choose 
and  schedule  courses  and  overcome  academic  and  personal  problems 
The  -following  lists  the  competencies  required  of  the  advisor  and 
outline  his  specific  duties  in  each  of  the  areas. 

y  Exploration  of  Life  Goals: 

1>.       Competencies  Needed. 

A.  Knowledge  of  student  characteristics  and 
development.  » 

B.  Knowledge  of  his  owd^  limitations  in  helping 
the  advisee. 
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C.  Understanding  of  the  decision  malcing  process. 

D.  Skill  in  assisting  the  student  to  express  himself. 

E.  Appreciation  of  individual  differences. 

F.  Belief  in  worth  and  dignity  of  all  men. 
6.      Belief  that  all  have  potential. 

H.  Knowledge  of  referral  agencies  and  the  procedure 
for  referral. 

I.  Knowledge  of  psychology  and  sociology. 
Duties , 

A.  Discuss  with  the  advisee  his  goals, 

B.  Refer  the  advisee  who  has  financial  needs  to 
the  Director  of  Financial  Aid. 

C.  Refer  the  advisee  for  vocational  and  other 
testing. 

1.  Introducing  tests. 

a.  Tests  are  introduced  when  the  advisee, 
either  overtly  or  covertly,  indicates 
a  desire  or  need  for  the  kind  of 
information  tests  can  provide. 

b.  The  advisor  explains  to  him  the  type 
of  data  appropriate  tests  can  supply, 
describing  them  in  non- technical  terms. 

c.  The  advisee  then  decides  whether  or  not 
he  would  like  to  be  tested. 

d.  If  the  decision  is  affirmative,  the 
advisor  arranges  for  the  administration 
of  the  appropriate  tests  through  the 
Dean  of  Students'  Office. 

2.  Communicating  test  results:     If  the  advisee 
is  to  use  the  results  of  tests,  he  must 
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understand  them  and  be  able  to  accept 
them. 

a.  The  advisee  sitould  not  be  faced 
abruptly  with  the  test  findings,  nor 
should  they  be  presented  all  at  once. 

b.  The  advisee  should  be  given  opportunity 
to  express  and  discuss  his  reactions 
and  feelings  both  to  the  testing 
experience  and  tests  results. 

c.  When  feelings  are  expressed,  the  advisor 
should  recognize  them  and  respond  to 
them  in  an  understanding  manner.  They 
should  not  be  ignored  nor  passed  over. 

D.  Refer  the  advisee  to  other  agencies  or  persons 
for  help  with  exploring  life  goals. 

E.  Participate  in  a  program  of  in-service  education 
related  to  the  exploration  of  life  goals. 

Exploration  of  Career  Goals: 
Competencies  needed. 

A.  All  of  the  skills,  knowledge  and  attitudes  listed 
in  Exploration  of  Life  Goals. 

B.  Knowledge  of  vocational  fields:     he  should  know 
what  careers  are  available,  what  the  job 
opportunities  are  and  what  the  salary  ranges  are. 

C.  Knowledge  of  the  following  with  regard  to 
specific  job: 

1.  Duties        nature  of  work, 

2.  Qualifications  for  obtaining  employment. 

3.  Educational  preparation  required. 

4.  Employment  outlook. 
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KCiatea  occupa Lions • 

a. 

Earnings  and  other  rewards. 

10. 

Conditions  of  work. 

11. 

Typical  places  of  employment. 

12. 

Organizations . 

13. 

History  of  the  occupation. 

14. 

Importance  of  the  occupation. 

15. 

Other  advantages  and  disadvantages. 

B.      Knowledge  of  available  vocational  information 
and  where  to  locate  it. 

E.  Skill  in  interpretation  of  selected  tests. 

F.  Understanding  of- the  changing  nature  of  work 
in  society. 

G.  Acceptance  of  all  fields  of  work  as  worthy  and 
dignified. 

H.  Recognition  that  career  choice  is  a  process 
extending  over  years  rather  than  a  single  event. 

Duties . 

A.       Explore  with  the  advisee  his  career  goal. 

1.  Create  an  atmosphere  of  acceptance  and 
understanding  in  which  the  advisee  is  not 
under  pressure  or  threat. 

2.  Allow  and' encourage  the  advisee  to  express 
his  "self"  in  terms  of  his  needs,  conflicts, 
anxieties,  hopes,  desires  and  his  expectations 
as  they  relate  to  aptitudes,  abilities, 
interests  and  concepts  of  work  and  occupations. 

3.  Provide  the  advisee  with  informatr'on  about 
himself  --  past  academic  record,  test  scores, 
etc . 
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4.  Assist  the  advisee  to  explore  cai-eer 
possibilities  through  use.  of  occupational 
information . 

a.  Oecupational  information  is  introduced 
into  the  advising  process  when  there 

is  a  recognized  need  for  it  on  the  part 
of  the  advisee. 

b.  Occupational  information  is  not  used  by 
the  advisor  to  influence  or  manipulate 
the  advisee  toward  a  particular  career. 

c.  The  most  objective  way  to  provide 
.occupational  information  is  to  encourage 
the  advisee  to  obtain  the  information 
from  original  sources,  such  as  publica- 
tions, employers  and  persons  engaged  in 
the  occupations. 

5.  Help  the  advisee  to  relate  information  about 
himself  and  about  occupations  so  that  he 
develops  career  .plans  and  goals. 

Accumulate  appropriate  up  to  date  material  which 
can  be  given  or  loaned. 

See  that  the  library  has  career  materials  available 
for  use  by  students. 

Participate  in  a  program  of  in-service  education 

related  to  the  exploration  of  career  goals. 

Refer  students  to  other  sources  of  career  information, 

such  as  faculty,   library,  private  agencies,  public 

agencies. 
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Choice  or  Reaffirmation  of  a  Major: 

Competencies  needed.  f 

A.  Knowledge  of  majors  available  in  the  university. 

B.  Knowledge  of  requirements  of  majors  (special 
entrance  requirements,  special  fees,  special 
time  commitments . ) 

C»       Knowledge  to  how  others  have  performed  in  the 
ma j  or . 

D,  Knowledge  of  follow-up  success  of  those  who 
have  completed  the  program. 

E.  Knowledge  of  available  jobs  for  students  who 
complete  the  major.     (See  Exploration  of  Career 
Goals  l.C  -  pg.  5.212) 

Duties . 

A.  Study  the  advisee's  past  academic  record  prior 
to  meeting  with  him. 

B.  Discuss  the  choice  of  a  major  with  the  advisee. 

C.  Assist  student  in  changing  major  and/or  advisor. 

D.  Refer  student  to  other  faculty  for  academic 
inf  orm'ation. 

E.  Participate  in  in-service  training  related  to 
college  majors . 

Choice  of  Qourses:  x 
Competencies  needed. 

A.  Knowledge  of  courses  available. 

B.  Knowledge  of  any  special  information  regarding 
courses.     (Are  there  prerequisites?    What  is  the 
frequency  of  the  course  offering?    Does  the  course 
meet  the  graduation  requirements?    What  is  the 
appropriate  sequence?) 

C.  Knowledge  of  academic  rules,  regulations  and  fees. 
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D.  Knowledge  of  honors  and  Temedial  courses. 

E.  Knowledge  of  instructors  and  their  teaching  styles. 

F.  Knowledge  of  advisee's  academic  ability. 

G.  Knowledge  of  course  content. 
Duties . 

A.  Study  the  advisee's  past  academic  record. 

B.  Assist  the  advisee  in  selecting  courses. 

1.  Point  out  to  the  advisee  the  graduate 
requirements  which  have  been  fullv 
satisfied  by  work  transferred  into  the 
University. 

2.  Explain  to  the  advisee  the  praduation 
requirements  yet  to  be  comiDleted  at  the 
University^  including  identification  of 
specific  courses  which  will  meet  these 
requirements . 

3.  Review  when  needed  the  appeal  procedures 
for  requesting  a  re- evaluation  of  transfer 
credit . 

4.  Assist  the  advisee  in  correlating  courses 
with  his  life  and  career  objectives. 

C.  Refer  the  advisee  to  other  faculty  for  additional 
course  information.  ^ 

D.  Participate  in  in-service  training  related  to 
courses  required  for  various  majors. 

Scheduling  of  Courses: 
Competencies  needed. 

A.  Knowledge  of  schedule, 

B.  Knowledge  of  procedures  for  scheduling  and 
changing  the  schedule. 

C.  Knowledge  of  drop/add,  withdrawal  dates,  etc., 
the  fees  related  to  these  and  the  procedures 
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for  implementation. 
D..      Knowledge  of  advisee's  work  and  comniuting 

requirements . 
Duties* 

A.  Assist  advisees  who  request  help  with  the 
scheduling  of  courses. 

B.  Participate  in  in-service  training  related  to 
scheduling  courses. 

Overcoming  Academic  Problems: 
Competencies  needed. 

A.  Knowledge  of  academic  regulations. 

B.  Knowledge  of  sources  available  for  helping 
students  with  academic  problems. 

C.  Knowledge  of  how  learning  best  takes  place. 

D.  Skills  in  using  motivational  techniques. 
Duties . 

A.  Meet  with  each  advisee  vho  is  having  academic 
problems • 

B.  Assist  the  advisee  in  deciding  what  to  do  about 
his  academic  problems. 

C.  Meet  with  the  department  chairman  and/ or  college 
.  dean  to  decide  the  action  to  be  taken  regarding 

the  advisee  who  is  making  unsatisfactory  academic 
progress  and  who  is  unablq.  to  overcome  his  academic 
problenis  . 

D.  Refer  the  advisee  who  is  having  academic  problems 
for  help  either  on- campus  or  off- campus. 

Overcoming  Personal  Problems: 
Competencies  needed, 

A,      Knowledge  of  behavior  indicative  of  psychological 
problems . 
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B.  Knowledge  of  his  own  limitations  in  helping  the 
advisee . 

C.  Ability  to  listen. 

B.      Ability  to  be  empathetiG:     convey  a  willingness 
;to  help  without  become  overly  involved  or  trying 
to  solve  the  advisee's  problem  for  him. 

Duties . 

A.  '  Serve  as  a  friend  who  is  willing  to  listen  to 

the  advisee  and  help  him  verbalize  some  of  his 
,       minor  personal  problems  --  without  attempting  to 
do  psychotherapy. 

B.  Refer  the  advisee  for  help  with  personal  problems. 
There  may  be  a  legal  as  well  as  a  moral  factor  in 
trying  to  do  something  one  is  not  professionally 
qunilified  to  do. 

*   1.      Advisees  with  psychological  problems  for 
which  the  advisor  has  not  been  trained 
should  be  referred  to  the  Dean  of  Students' 
Office . 

2.      Referral  should  be  followed  up  by  the  advisor. 
The  following  questions  need  to  be  answered: 

a.  Did  the  advisee  keep  the  referral 
appointment?     If  not,  why  not? 

b.  Was  the  appropriate  source  of  help 
selected? 

c.  Could  the  referral  have  been  better 
executed  administratively? 

d.  Did  the  advisee  feel  the  referral  was 
properly  carried  out? 

e.  Does  the  advisee  feel  he  was  helped  by 
by  the  referral? 
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3,      Participate  in  a  progran^  of  in-service 

education  related  to  the  personal  problems 
of  students. 

SERVICES 


Counseling  Services  Office: 
Consulting.  "  ■ 

A.  Assists  in  the  in-service  training  of  advisors 
in  the  areas  of  understanding  behavior,  testing 
an  d  advising  t  e  chn  i  qu  e  s . 

B.  Serves  as  a  resource  for  advisors  and  others  who 
work  vith  students  who  have  personal  problems. 

G.      Provides  advisors  with  information  pertaining  to, 

new  develo;^ments  in  advisement. 
Counseling. 

a;  Screens  referrals  for  personal  counseling.  (All 
referrals  for  personal  counseling  should  be  made 
throtigh  Counseling  Services.) 

B.  ^     Performs  some  personal  counseling. 

C.  Refers  a  limited  number  of  students  for  personal 
counseling  to  the  Department  of  Psychology. 

\ 

D.  Refers  students  for  personal  counseling  to 
selected  off -campus  agencies. 

Testing. 

A.  Screens  referrals  for  testings. 

B.  Administers  the  College  Level  Examination  Program 

C.  Administers  aptitude  tests. 

D.  Administers  interest  and  attitude  tests. 

E.  Administers  other  Personality  tests. 

F.  Refers  students  to  selected  off- campus  agencies 
for  psychological  evaluation. 
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Career  Planning  Office; 
Cooperative  education. 

A.  Provides  on  the  job  training  for  students  in 
their  major  fields  of  study. 

B.  Provides  opportunities  for  students  to  meet 
employers  and  to  learn  about  specific  require- 
ments for  speci'fic  jobs. 

C.  Assists  in  permanent  job  placement  for  students 
after  graduation. 

D.  Provides  opportunities  for  advisors  to  meet  with 
employers . 

E.  Offers  students  opportunities  for  career 
experimentation  thereby  providing  advisors  with 
insight  into  students'  reactions  to  different 
careers. 

P.       Provides  advisors  and  other  faculty  lists  of 
employers  who  would  be  interested  in  training 
students  in  different  majors  or  who  could 
provide  earning  experiences  for  their  students. 

G.  Provides  students  and  faculty  information  regarding 
the  academic  bacl^ground  needed  for  certain  kinds 

of  careers . 

H.  Provides  curricula  information  to  appropriate 
faculty  in  order  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  student 
for  particular  employment.     For  example:  Social 
workers  need  courses  in  management,  insurance 

■  and  public  administration. 

I.  Provides  advisors  xerographic  copies  of  job 
descriptions  regarding  cooperative  education 
experiences  available. 

Placement. 

A.       Provides  advisors  with  information  about  job 

opportunities  available  to  graduates.  (Salaries 
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and  geographical  location. ) 

B.  Provides  advisors  with  information  regarding 
employment  outlook  for  prospective  graduates. 

C.  Identifies  and  reports  major  fields  of  study 
that  should  be  explored  or  should  not  be 
explored  in  relation  to  job  placement  and 
reports  occupations  which  seem  to  be  phasing 
out. 

D.  Provides  advisors  with  xerographic  reports 
describing  jobs  currently  available  for 
graduates . 

E.  Provides  opportunities  for  advisors  to  meet 
.    with  .employers . 

F.  Provides  advisors  with  general  occupational 
information. 

«« 

G.  Assists  advisors  and  students  in  educational 
and  career  planning.     Through  individual  con- 
ferences with  students,  placement  personnel 
may  assist  them  with  career  exploration.  With 
the  student's  permission,   this  information  may 
be  shared  with  an  advisor  thereby  exploring 
vocational  opportunities  not  otherwise 
considered. 

H.  Conducts  follow-up  studies  of  student  job 
success  and  shares  this  information  with 
advisors. 

I.  Provides  advisors  with  information  regarding 
future  manpower  needs . 

J,      Requests  occupation  information  from  library 

for  student  and  advisor  use. 
K.      Makes  periodic  reports  to  advisors  regarding 

number  of  positions  filled  and  number  of 
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requests  for  student  employment  made  by 

prospective  employees. 
L.      Conducts  surveys  to  determine  areas  of 

employment  available  to  students  and  graduates. 
M.       Conducts  surveys  of  community  agencies  to 

determine  their  personnel  requirements  and 

2ducational  preparation  needed. 
N.      Assists  students  in  job  placement. 
Computer  career  system  (to, be  developed). 

A.  ^   Provides  information  about  specific  occupations 

B.  provides  information  about  graduate  schools. 

C.  Provides  evaluation  of  student's  potential  for 
success  in  a  particular  occupation. 

Career ^information  in  the  library  (see  the  career 
bibliography  for  an  up  to  date  listing  of  titles'.) 

A.  Vertical  file  of  career  materials  including 
occupaxional  monographs,  briefs  and  abstracts. 

B.  Books. 

C.  Periodicals. 

D.  School  catalogs  and  bulletins. 

Career  planning  materials  in  the  media  center. 

A.  Provides  information  on  how  to  interview  for 
a  job. 

B.  Provides  information  on  how  to  apply  for  a  job, 
including  how  to  write  a  resume. 

C.  Provides  information  on  how  to  reach  career 
decisions.  /■  -    ^  . 

D.  Provides  information  about  various  occupations. 

Academic  Enrichment  and  Skills  Center: 


Tutorial  services. 
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A.  Provides  one  to  one  tu-toring  in  a  variety  of 
subject  areas. 

B.  Provides  small  group  tutoring  ini  * 

1.  reading 

2.  writing  : 

3 .  math 

4.  oral  communications 

5.  study  skills 

C.  Provides  resource  materials  for  a  variety  of 
subject  areas. 

1.  ALEX,  Accounting:     A  Learning  Experience. 

2.  Pilms trips,  books,  programmed  learning 
materials . 

3.  Languagemaster  -  a  complete  language 
d  e  V  e 1  op m  en  t  program. 

Enrichment  activities. 

A.  Sponsors  an  annual  writing  contest. 

B.  Sponsors  the  UNF  Forensics  Team. 

C.  Co-sponsors  with  Counseling  Services  Self- 
Hypnosis  Classes. 

D.  Co- sponsors  with  Counseling  Services  Assertive 
ness  Training  Classes. 

Sponsors  a  special  services  program  designed  to 
provide  support  services  to  ,the  educationally, 
financially,  or  culturally  deprived  students. 
Testing.  f 

A.  Administers  a  diagnostic  reading  test. 

B.  Administers  a  diagnostic  wri;^ing  test.  » 
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STUDENT  ADVISING 
AT  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  TENNESSEE 


Once  a  student  is  admitted,  the  University  accepts  cer- 
tain resppnsibilities  for  his  guidance  and  placement  in  order  that 
■Re  may  secure  the  greatest  benefit  from  his  university  work. 

At  his  first  registration  each  student  is  assigned  an 
adviser.     The  primary  duties'of  the  adviser  are  to  assist  the  stu- 
dent in  selecting  his_ subjects  so  that  he  may  secure  a  well-rounded 
education,  and  to  aid  him  in  interpreting  the  requirements.  The 
responsibility  for  the  selection  of  courses  rests,  in  the  final 
analysis,  upon  the  student,  and  it  is  not  the  province  of  the  ad-  ^ 
viser  to  refuse  approval  of  a  course  which  the  student  -  elects . 
It  is  the  full  responsibility  of  the  student -to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  his  courses  of  study  in  their  proper  order,  so  that  he  

may  not  in  his  senior  year -find  himself  ineligible  for  graduation . 


ELF-ADVISING 


A  student  may  elect  to  be  self -advised,  providing: 

1.  He  hay-  completed  one  quarter  in  residence  at  the  Uni- 
versity-of  Tennessee,  Knoxville  (with  at  least  a  2.0 

^/  on  his  course  work).     The  student's  name  will  be  placed 

on  a  Self- Advising  List  maintained  by  the  Office  of 
Admissioni-  and  Records,  and  he  may  sign  his  registra- 
tion materials. 

2.  A  student's  name  will  be  removed  from  the  Self -Advising 
List  if  his  cumulative  grade  point  average  falls  below 
2.0.     To  be  reinstated,  he  must  attain  a  cumulative 
grade  point  average  of  2.0. 
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3.    The  Associate  Dean  for  Undergraduate  Programs,  College 
of  Education,  must  approve  the  schedules  of  all  under- 
graduates who.  -wish  to  take  more  than  a  nornial  load  of 
course  work  during  a  qua^'ter.     A  maximum  load  for  a 
student  in  the  College  of  Education  is  20  hours.  Most 
students  carry  no  more  than  18  hours. 

Eligible  students  are  reminded  that  the  self -advising 
privilege  extends  only  through  the  respective  add  and  drop  dead- 
lines . 

At  the  opening  of  each  quarter  the  student  is  urged  to 
consult  with  his  adviser  concerning  his  choice  of  studies.     He  is 
also  urged  to  confer  with  his  adviser  frequently  during  each  quarter. 
Each  student  will  be  assigned  an  adviser  at  the  College  orientation 
session  or  when  he  first  enters  the  College.     Advisers  may  be  changed 
upon  request  for  whatever  reason. 

The  College  of  Education  maintains  a  Student  Advising 
Center  designed  to  supplement  regular  faculty  advising. 

ADVI SE  R - ADV I SE  E  RE LAT I ON SH I P S 

You  are  the  special  concern  of  your  ^viser.     He  wants 
to  help  you  make  the  best  choices  in  preparing  for  your  professional 
career.    He  can  suggest  the  best  sequence  for  the  courses  you  will 
be  required  to  take  and  help  you  to  select  electives  that  will  broaden 
your  general  knowledge  or  expand  your  specialized  interest. 

We  urge  you  to  see  your  adviser  often  for  advice,  counsel, 
or  just  to  get  acquainted.     Whether  or  not  you  talk  to  an  adviser, 
the  responsibility  for  the  selection  of  courses  rests,  in  the  final 
analysis,  upon  you.     Yours  is  the  responsibility  not  only  for  choosing 
>our  electives  but  also  for  meeting  all  specific  graduation  require- 
ments.   You  should^keep  your  grade  reports,  learn  in  what  quarters 
required  courses  are  offered,  and  keep  your  own  records  of  your  pro- 
gress toward  graduation. 
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ADVISING  SESSIONS 

Your  adviser  is  available  for  consultation  whenever  you 
need  to  discuss  your  academic  program  or  other  problems.    You  may 
stop  by  his  office  during  his  posted  office  hours,  or  you  can  make 
an  appointment  for  a  specific  time  to  avoid  a  wait  or  other  pos- 
sible conflicts. 

Besides  these  "drop- in"  sessions,  you  will  see  your 
adviser  for  two  other  types  of  consultations: 

1 .  Long-range  planning  sessions -academic  progress  review. 
This  advising  will  assist  students  in  preparing  course 
schedules  up  to  one  year  in  advance.     Such  consultation 
will  minimize  the  need  for  extended  advising  during  the 
limited  advance  registration  period. 

2.  Advance  registration.     The  University  designates  a  per- 
iod each  quarter  a^  the  pre-registration  period.  Even 
though  you  are  eligible  for  self -advising  (have  com- 
pleted at  least  12  hours  of  course  work,  have  a  2.0 
over-all  average,  and  are  requesting  a  schedule  of  not 
more  than  20  hours),  you  still  may  wish  to  talk  with 
your  adviser  about  your  course  of  study.     Students  who 
are  NOT  eligible  for  self -advising  MUST  see  their  adviser, 
and  have  their  schedules  approved  and  signed  by  him  or  her 


OTHER  COUNSELING  SERVICES 

Your  faculty  adviser  is  primarily  an  educational- voca- 
tional adviser.     He  is  not  a  professional  counselor,  although  he 
will  be  glad  to  discuss  personal -social  problems  that  might  be  affect 
ing  your  academic  work.     Your  adviser  might  suggest  that  you  utilize 
the  services  of  the  Student  Counseling  Center,  where  professional 
counselors  work  with  students  in  a  setting  that  allows  confidential 
discussion  of  student  concerns.     You  may  seek  help  on  a  specific  prob 
lem  or  with  your  general  adjustment  to  academic  life.  Psychological 
tests  may  be  used  for  self-evaluation  and  occupational  guidance  infor 
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The  following  two  papers  were  presented  at  the  ACT-VACRAO 
197  6  and  1977  Summer  National  Seminars  on  Student  Admissions  and 
Retention.     They  were  prepared  by  the  staff  of  the  Center  For 
Academic  Advising  at  the  University  of  Utah. 


Dr.  James  P.  Pappas 
Director 
100  Union  Building 
University  of  Utah 
Salt  Ui^e  City,  Utah  84112 
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THE  ACADEMIC  ADVISEMENT  CENTER: 
A  MODEL  AT  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  UTAH 


INTRODUCTION 

The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  briefly  review  the 
developmental  process  that  occurred  in  the  creation  of  a  new 
student , service  agency  from  its  original  conceptual  design  to 
its  present  organizational  pattern.     In  an  attempt  to  provide 
clarity  and  structure  to  the  sequence  of  events  .that  led  to  the 
emergence  of  the  Center  for  Academic  Advising  as  a  new  agency', 
this  presentation  will  be  divided  into  four  portions. 

The  first  portion  will  focus  on  the  historical  antece- 
dents and  need  analysis  data  which  supported  the  development  and 
creation  of  a  new  academic  advising  service.     The  second  will 
review  some  of  the  management  tasks  and 'problems  encountered  in 
the  developmental  stages.     The  third  portion  is  a  brief  presen- 
tation of  the  organizational  structure,  functions  and  services 
that  are  presently  being  provided.     The  final  portion  is  a  summary 
and  evaluation  of  the  development  to  date. 

HISTORICAL  ANTECEDENTS 

Prior  to  1972,  the  responsibility  for  academic  counseling 
at  the  University  of  Utah  was  assigned  to  selected  faculty  members 
who  were  appointed  rjy  their  respective  deans,  with  the  approval 
of  the  Director  of  General  Education  and  the  Dean  of  Students. 
These  individuals  were  to  provide  assistance  in  program  planning, 
registration,  academic  standards  and  adjusting  to  the  University. 
Students  who  had  not  selected  a  major  prior  to  entering  the  Uni- 
versity were  assigned  to  a  "selected"  faculty  or  staff  member 
designated  as  a  General  Education  Counselor  until  a  major  academic 
field  was  decided  upon,  at  which'  ti%  the  student  was  assigned  a 
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departmental  faculty  advisor.  - 

,-  In  an  attempt  to  evaluate  the  helpfulness  and  effec- 
tiveness of  this  procedure  for  academic  counseling,  several  campus 
surveys  were  conducted  by  both  an  external  marketing  organisation  , 
and  internal  staff  from  the  Dean  of, Students^  Office.     Soms  of 
the  resulting  data  revealed  that  advising  in  the  "academic  elements 
of  the  University  (e.g.,  Gerferal  Education  requirements,  interpre- 
tation of  entrance  and  placement  scores,  availability  of  campus 
resources,  registration,  etc.)  was  the  service  that  most  students 
desired  and  yet  felt  they  received  the  least. 

The  reason  students  were  not  receiving  the  assistance 
they  needed  was  related  to  several  factors: 

1.  There  were  few  incentives   (e^g.,  released  time^  extra 
pay^  recognition,  promotion  in  rank)  for  faculty  being 
involved  in  the  counseling  function, 

2.  It  was  difficult  for  faculty  to  accumulate  ever-changing 
information  required^  for  a  ''generalise  advising  role 

as  they  were  essentially  specialists  in  their  own  dis- 
cipline . 

3.  The  increased  complexity  of  interpreting  test  scores 
(e.g.  ,  ACT,  CLEP) 

4*      The  demanding  clerical  procedures  that  occurred  with  the 
adoption  of  a  computerized  registration  system* 

In  the  final  analysis,  it  was  agreed  by  the  Deans  of 
General  Education,  Admissions  and  Registration,  and  Student  Affairs 
that  a  more  centrally  located  and  sophisticated  system  of  academic 
counseling  was  needed  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  student  body.  Con- 
sequently, in  1973  they  pooled  budgeting  and  staff  resources  for 
the  development  of  the  Center  for  Academic  Advising. 
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CREATING  A  NEW  AGENCY  --  KEY  MANAGEMBNT  TASKS 

The  creation  of  a  new  agency  provided  significant 
challenges  (e. g. ,  acquiring  space,  selecting  personnel)  and 
unique  opportunities  (e-g.,  using  new  managerial  techniques, 
developing  a  coherent,  philosophical  base) .     As  the  Center  for 
Academic  Advising  was  conceived  and  created  during  a  time  of 
restricted  financial  resources  for  state  instittitions ,  a  primary, 
initial  concern  was  the  development  of  a  new  budget,  with  the 
resultant  resistance  from  other  elements  of  the  institutio7i . 
Although  there  were  many  factors  that  contributed  to  the  increas- 
ing financial  support  this  agency  received,  two  managerial 
tactics  were  particularly  helpful.     Both  relate  to  the  procedures 
that  utilize  accurate  information  and  relevant  data,  appropriately 
presented,  to  create  advocacy  for  institutional  support.     The  fact 
that  numerous  student  surveys  at  the  University  of  Utah  indicated 
that  academic  advising  was  a  service  that  was  badly  needed  helped 
convince  the  administration  tha:  this  was  a  worthy  cause  and 
service  in  which  to  invest  financial  resources.     It  was  also  ad- 
vantageous to  present  to  the  administration  a  thorough  conceptual 
plan  for  providing  and  administering  the  service. 

In  developing  this  agency  there  was  also  the  opportunity 
to  design  space  characteristics  which  were  somewhat"  different  from 
the  traditional  student  persohnel  agencies  or  departmental  offices 
that  require  intake  systems,  are  counter-fronted,"  or  have  a 
reception  area  with  a  series  of  offices  off  a  long  hallway.  These 
are  often  planned  to  create  architectural  barriers  to  student 
contact. 

Staffing  for  the  agency  emerged  from  combining  an  exis- 
■ting  unit  of  regis tratj._n  advisors,  the  director  of  scholastic 
standards  and  a  Ccnseling  Center  psychologist  to  serve  as  the 
agency  director.     As  increased  service  and  program  demands  have 
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occurred,  staffing  has*been  increased  and  training  upgraded. 
The  primary  advising  staff  presently  consists  of  twelve  masters 
level  counselors  (three  v^ith  degrees  in  student  personnel  work, 
six  in  guidance  and  counseling,  two  M.S.W'S  and  one  in  community 
health).     In  addition,  eight  senior  or  graduate  level  students, 
or  "paraprofessionals,"  work  part  time  assisting  with  the  functions 
of  new  student  academic  conferences  and  registration  advising. 
This  latter  staff  participated  in  a  quarter-long  class   (for  credit) 
which  included  training  in  counseling  skills,  test  interpretation 
and  academic  information.     The  counseling  model  comes  from  the 
work  on  developmental  advising  suggested  by  Burns  Crookston. 

ORGANIZATIOML  STRUCTURE  AND  FUNCTIONS 

The  Center  was  initially  conceptualized  as  an  agency 
that  would  provide  guidance  and  information  to  assists^ students  in 
making  the  appropriate  choice  in  their  selection  of  classes.  It 
was  also  to  be  an  interface  agency  working  with  other  agencies 
in  Student  Affairs,  the  faculty  and  other  administrative  units 

(e.g..  Admissions  and  Registration)  to  help  students  enter,  "cope" 
with  and  be  retained  in  the  system. 

Using  a  coordinator  nfenagement  model,  the  following 
program  areas  were  developed  to  facilitate  the  delivery  of 

academic  advising  services.     In  order  to  assist  understanding 

the  scope  of  these  services,  the  number  of  student  contacts  made 

is  designated  in  program  descriptions. 

NEW  STUDENT  ACADEMIC  CONFERENCES 

This  activity  attempts  to  provide  a  personalized 
advising  experience  to  the  3,500  new  freshmen,  1,200  transfers 
and  500  non-matriculated  students  who  enter  the  University  e%ch 
year.     These  conferences  include  information  about  the  Liberal 
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Bducation  requiTements ,  academic  majoTs  and  the  Tegistration 
process.    They  are  designed  to  help  students  make  the  appropriate 
course  selections  and  teach  decision  raalcing  around  the  choice 
of  classes. 

RECfSTRATIQN  kmiSim 

This  service  is  available  to  help  continuing  students 
plan  their  cirrricula  to  meet  graduation  requirements  or  select 
courses  that  meet  their  own  particular  needs.    A  large  portion  of 
these  contacts  is  made  during  the  three  week  in-person  registration 
period  that  is  offered  each  quarter.     This  activity  generally  takes 
no  longer  than  5  to  20"  minutes.     According  to  the  number  of  reg- 
istration forms  processed  by  the  staff,,  over  2,000  students  each 
quarter  seek  assistance  in  this  activity. 

GENERAL  EDUCATIOM/LIBERAL  EDiJCATIQN  ADVISING 

This  includes  monitoring,  reviewing  and  auditing,  upon 
request,  a  student '3  Liberal  Education  program.     Tt  oflen  requires 
a  negotiation  process  in  order  to  adjust  the  philosoph)-  and  objec- 
tives of  Liberal  Education  to  meet  a  student's  particular  interests 
or  academic  program.     Over  2,000  substitutions  to  the  program  were 
individually  negotiated  during  the  past  year. 

SCHOLASTIC  STANDARDS  ADVISING 

This  activity  is  prirnarily  related  to  monitoring  the 
standards  established  by  the  Academic  Evaluation  and  Standards 
Committee  and  is  used  to  help  students  in  academic  difficulty 
succeed  at  the  University  through  the  use  of  advising,  referral 
resources  and  assisting  3n  their  exit  from  the  University  after 
academic  "bankruptcy."    Records  indicate  that  over  2,000  students 
were  contacted.     Most  received  individual  counseling  with  many 
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Students  returning  for  continued  assistance.     Acadejfiic  "contracts^^ 
are  typically  negotiated  and  enacted  with  those  students  after  a 
counseling  contact. 

GUIDED  STUDIES  ADVISING 

This  function  is  primarily  designed  to  facilitate  the 
placement  of  over  500  "predicted  low- achieving  students"  into 
appropriate  student  support  systems  (e.g.,  reading  classes)  for 
the  development  of  college  academic  achievement  skills.     This  is 
generally  done  at  the  time  the  student  is  attending  the  acadejr 
conference  for  new  students. 

VETERAN  AND  MILITARY  AFFAIRS 

This  office  facilitates  the, entry  of  veterans  by  pro-  ' 
viding  academic  advising  and  certification  for  educational  benefits. 
It  also  provides  program  advising  and  facilities  for  .the  2,000 
memb  e  r  Ve  t  e  r  an ' s  Ass  o  c  i  a 1 1 on . 

ETHNIC  TUTORIAL  SERVICES 

This  service  facilitates  improved  academic  success  among 
minority  students  who  experience  academic  difficulty  by  procuring 
and  coordinating  -  tutoring  services.     Approximately  400  students 
receive  these  services  each  year. 

LEARNING  AND ' EDUCATIONAL  ALTERNATIVE  PROGRAMS 

This  program  offers  student  general  information  and 
counseling  on  the  enrichment  of  their  education  via  interdisciplinary 
degrees,  work-credit,  campus  exchanges  (e.g..  National  Student 
Exchange  Program),  study  and  travel  abroad.     As  a  result  of  this 
service,  over  250  students  engaged  in  alternative  educational 
experiences  this  year. 
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SATELLITE  ADYISING  OENIgM 

A  new  aevelopment  that'-v^as  instituted  this  Fall  in- 
cluded the  movement  of  the  professional  advising  staff  into'  three 
colleges  (Humanities,  Science  and  Health)  on  an  experimental 
basis.    The  purpose  for  developing  Satellite  Advising  Centers 
was  to  take  the  services  provided  by  the  Center  for  Academic 
Advising  to  the  individual  colleges.     The  intent  was  to  make 
services  more  accessible  and  to  facilitate  intercollege  movement 
of  students  transferring  into  and  out  of  the  colleges.  This 
design  also  fostered  greater  liaison  with  each  department  and  its 
faculty  advisors. 

This  system  provides  a  "first  line"  advising  and  coun- 
seling effort  for  a  student  who  is  desirous  of  receiving  academic 
counseling.    The  faculty  advising  system  is  still  retained  and 
•supported.     Faculty  advisors  need  be  available,  however,  only  to 
those  students  who  are  seeking  specific  advice  about  their  depart- 
mental major.     The  i^vo  groups,  professional  academic  advisors  and 
discipline  related  faculty  advisors,  provide  an  integrated  advising 
system  from  entry  through  major  choice  or  change  to  upper  class 
status  in  a  specific;  academic  area. 

SUMMARY  AND  EVALUATION 

While  the  Agency  is  relatively  young  in  history,  admin- 
istrative organi-zat ion  and  staff  age,  student  feedback  consistently 
suggests  that  the  service  is  extremely  useful.     There  is  also 
considerable  formal  jiata  which  indicates  that  helping  with  academic 
planning,  providing  xegistration  assistance  and  being  student 
.  advocates  in  academi^  areas  is  a  service  that  nearly  all  students 
need  and  appreciate.!  A  recent  survey  conducted  by  the  Student 
Affairs  Office  repor|:ed  this  agency  as  the  most  visible  and 
satisfying  for  students  (  a-  dramatic  finding  for  an  agency  only 
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three  years  old).     Invariably,  when  a  staff  member  or  alumni 
learns  about  the  nature  of  our  service  the  common  response  is:: 
"Why-  didn't  they  have  something  here  like  this  -when  I  needed 
it?"    Comments  like  this  from  parents,  alumni  and  University 
staff  and  faculty  members  and  data  of  the  increased  student 
demand  for  this  service,  argue  strongly  for  its  future  institution 
alization  and  development.  v 
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THE  SATELLITE  ADVISING  CONCEPT;    A  DESCRIPTION 
AND  IMPLEMENTATION  AT  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  UTAH 


INTRODUCTION 

To  those  of  us  currently  involved  in  the  area  of 
student  services  known  as  Academic  Advising,  there  are  two 
particiilarly  pressing  issues.    One  concerns  how  best  to  assist 
today's  student  to  survive  in  a  world  of  tightening  job  markets, 
highly  selective  academic  programs  and  increasingly  complex 
education  options  (Chickering,  1973).     The  other,  ironically 
enough,  involves  our  own  survival  amidst  downward  spiralling 
university  budgets  and  increased  emphasis  on  accountability 
(Robinson,  1973).     We  are  on  one  hand  trying  to  encourage 
students  to  develop  an  identity,  vocationally  and  personally, 
while  on  the  other  hand  seeking  to  establish  our  own  professional 
identity  within  the  university  community  (Dewey,  1972).  The 
focus  of  this  paper  is  to  .describe  an  academic  advising  model: 
The  Satellite  Center,  that  has  the  potential  to  both  meet  the 
particular  needs  of  the  university  students  and  contribute  to 
the  development  of  an  identity  for  this  area  of  student  services. 

The  need  for  Academic  Advising,  supported  by  local 
surveys  and  national  trends,  was  responded  to  at  the  University 
of  Utah  by  development  of  the  Center  for  Academic  Advising.' 
The  goals  of  the  Center  include: 

1.  Providing  students  with  accurate,  accessible,  and 
easily  interpreted  information  about  the  various 
elements  of  the  University.  v 

2.  Assisting  students  with  the  integration  of  this 
information . 
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3,      Helping  "them  make  effective  major  choices  and 

curriculum  plans  on  the  basis  of  this  information., 

More  recently,  the  Center  has  experienced  an  influx 
of  undecided  junior  or  senior  level  students  who  had  been  either 
closed  out  of  various  departments  or,  as.  their  vocational  goals 
crystallized,  were  shifting  among  several  departments  within 
a  college.     It  was  previously  assumed  that  these  students  would 
receive  advising  from  the  faculty  and  departmental  system,  but 
the  quality  and  .availability  of  this  advising  was  variable. 

A  second  emerging  issue  concerned  the  potential  for 
maintenance  and  growth  of  the  academic  advising  area  itself  in 
a  higher  education  institution  constantly  anticipating  budget 
reductions.     It  is  not  so  much  a  question  of  whether  academic 
advising  was  needed,  as  a  willingness  on  the  part  of  the  univer- 
sity administration  and  faculty  to  recognize  the  necessity  of 
giving  priority  to  this  service  and  to  its  expansion,  concurrent 
with  the  University's  growth. 

The  Satellite  Advising  Center  concept  evolved  from 
problem  solving  around  these  issues.     By  locating  a  qualified, 
committed  academic  advisor  within  the  physical  environment  of 
the  college,  the  advising  needs  of  those  students  could  be  more 
readily  met  and  an  atmosphere  of  mutual  trust,  respect  and 
cooperation  could  develop  among  the  faculty,  administration  and 
the  advisor.     The  hope  is  that  in  developing  a  positive  environ- 
ment of  this  type  the  permanence  of  academic  advising  services 
would  be  enhanced,'  thus  assuring  its  future  survival. 

The  basic  functions  of  the  Satellite  Advising  Centers 
involve  the  following  goals,  although  the  operationalization  of 
these  functions  varies  among  colleges.  The  Centers  all  seek  to 
enhance  the  students'  educatipnal  experience  by  acting: 
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1.  To  provide  an  integrated  advising  system,  that, 
coordinated  with  the  centr§,lized  advising  center, 
will  meet  the  students'  articulation  needs  from 
admission  to  the  Ujiiversity  to  completion  of  a 
specific  discipline  program. 

2.  To  provide  a  mechanism  for  stimulating  and  expanding 
the  faculty  advising  system. 

3.  To  provide  the  necessary  supportive  student  services 
that  will  meet  the  academic  and  developmental  needs 
of  students. 

4  ,j     To  provide  the  movement  of  services  more  directly 
into  students'  environments  in  a  way  that  will 
facilitate  their  usage.  • 

Clearly  each  college  advising  center  must  develop 
in  a  way  to  meet  unique  college  needs.    While  all  of  the  advising 
centers  do  encompass  the  preceding  activities,  they  do  so  in  a 
variety  of  ways . 

MEETING  STUDENT  NEEDS 

One  of  the  reasons  Satellite  Advisors  have  been  placed 
in  the  respective  colleges  is  because  th&  departmental  or  faculty 
system  has  proven  less  than  effective  (Stoffe,  1974;  Dameron 
and  Wolf,  19  74;  O'Banion,  1970).     Faculty  advising  appears  to 
be  quite  variable  and  is  subject  to  some  of  the  following 
problems: 

1.  Faculty  tend  to  be  focused  on  their  subject  matter 
area  and  lack  University-wide  information. 

2.  Faculty  advising  generally  lacks  institutional 
support  (e.g.,  release  time,  reward  systems)  and 

is  thus  often  poorly  coordinated  and  does  not  provide 
for  in-service  training  time. 
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3.  Faculty  are  often  busy  when  the  students  need 
advising  and  thus  appear  inaccessible. 

4,  Facul  ty  I  rarely  have  the  motivation  (or-  incentives) 
to  seek  out  critical  advising  data  such  as  employ- 
ment trends,  other  institutional  requirements,  etc. 


In  contrast  to  the  faculty  advisor,  the  Satellite 
Advisors  are  capable  of  assisting  students  in  several  ways. 
They  can: 

1.  Act  as  a  source  of  information  regarding  University 
> 

requirements . 

2.  Function  as  a  referral  center, 

3.  Act  as  student  representatives. 

4.  Function  as  probationary  counselors. 

5.  Assist  in  the  organization  of  freshman  academic 
conferences .  * 

In  addition  to  the  above-mentioned  commitments,  each 
Satellite  Advisor  also  functions  as  a  liaison  person  between  the 
students,  faculty  and  administration.     The  three  main  methods  in 
which  the  advisor  relates  to  the  faculty. are: 

1.  By  developing  and  teaching  courses  in  his  or  her 
respective  college.     In  th>B  way  the  advisor  is 
respected  for  his/her  acad^ic  skills  as  well  as  " 
his/her  ability  to  meet  the  advising  needs  of  students 
in  the  college . 

2.  ^     By  being  a  consultant  for  faculty  wishing  to  improve 

their  advising  skills.     A  faculty  handbook  is  being 
developed  which  will  include  the  basic  University 
requirements,  a  list  of  referral  agencies  and  policies 
and  procedures. 
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's.      By  working  as  an  interdepaTtTnental  liaison  with 
both  faculty  and  administration. 

CONCLUSION  ' 

The  preceding  description  of  the  Satellite  Advising 
Centers,  though  clearly  not  all  inclusive,  was  meant  to  demon- 
strate the  potential  which  the  Satellite  concept  has. for  both 
meeting  the  needs  of  students  and  further  securing  the  position 
of  academic  advising  within  the  University.       '    -  * 
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ACADEMIC  ADVISING  AT  WELLESLEY  COLLEGE 

Acadeniic  advising  is  concerned  with.julding  students 
to  make  the  best  use  of  their  educational  opportunities  by  maxi- 
miiing  their  learning  ability  and  intelle^rtual  development ,  by  ^ 
discovering  their  interests  and  needs,  and  by  making  appj^opriate 
choices  in  selecting  courses  and  in  planning  their  academic 
programs .    To  achieve  these  ends,  academic  advisors  must  have  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  College.    On  the  one  hand,  they  must 
take  into  account  the  goals  of  Wellesley  College  and  the  resourceii 
it  possesses;  on  the  other  hand ,  they  must  take  into  account  the 
'  academic  preparation  and  the  intellectual  potential  of  the  students 
admitted  to  the  College. 

In  the  last  decade  changes  have  occurt-ed  which  have^ 
increased  the  complexity  of  academic  advising.     The  curriculum 
^ is  ^^^^  flexible  as  requirements  have  been  reduced  and  more  edu- 
cational options  have  become  available  to  students .     The  student 
body  has  become  more  diversified        in  geographic  background, 
socio-economic  status,  academic  preparation,  cultural  heritage, 
and  age.    There  is  increasingly  the  expectation  that  women  will 
assume  leadership  roles.    And,  finally,  the  national  economic 
situation  has  made  scarce  both  jobs  and  funds  for  further  training. 

The  Cemmittee  examined  the  present  system  of  academic 
advising,  keeping  in  mind  these  complexities.     Currently,  five 
part-time  Class  Deans,  chaired  by  the  Dean  of  Academic  Programs, 
have  the  major  responsibility  for  academic  advising  at  Wellesley. 
Once  a  student  has  chosen  a  major,  she  also  is  assigned  a  faculty 
advisor  who  guides  her  decisions  regarding  that  major.     In  addition^ 
to  advising,  the  Office  of  the  Dean  of  Academic  Programs  has  the 
following  major  responsibilities:     academic  assistance;  exchange 
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pi-ograms;  the  admissidn  of  special  foreign  students  (SlateT, 
Full)Tight  ,  British  Ixchaniie) ;  and  f  oreign  study  .    The  Directors 
of  Career  Services  and  of  Continuing  E rucation  report  to  the 
Dean  of  Academic  Programs,  hut  have  separate  staffs,  budgets  and 
locations.    Two  important  committees  of  Academic  Council  are 
chaired  by  the  Dean  of  Academic  Programs       Academic  Review  Board 
and  Financial  Aid.    A  Class  JDean  chairs  the  Foreign  Study  Committee 

Both  formal  and  informal  peer  advising  occur  at  Wellesley 
A  peer  academic  advising  program,  Exxon  funded,  was  initiated  in 
1976  under  the  direction  of  a  Class  Dean  and  will  be  continued  in 
1977-78.     Through  this  program,  a  smal 1  number  of  students  are 
selected  and  '^'rained  to  offer  study  skills  assistance  to  students 
individually  or  in  groups.     In  addition,  students  are  employed  as 
tutors  in  many  departments. 

In  its  Investigations  the  Committee  found"  that  many 
academic  concerns  of  students  are  more  prevalent  at  certain  times 
in  their  college  experience.    Underclasswomen  express  more  concern 
about  the  selection  of  courses,  the  development  of  study  habits, 
choice  of  the  major,  academic  competition,  and  insecurity  in  the 
classroom.    Juniors  and  seniors  are  more  likely  to  have  developed 
adequate  study  skills  and  adjusted  to  Wellesley.  Consequently, 
their  concerns  are  directed  to  life  after  college  -  choice  of  a 
profession,  attending  graduate  or  professional  school,  and  employ- 
ment. 

Centralized  academic  advising  at  Wellesley  and  other 
institutions  offers  a  number  of  distinct  advantages  over  other 
forms  of  advising.    Very  often  members  of  the  faculty  are  not 
knowledgeable  on  all  academic  programs  and^procedures  (Dameron  and 
Wolf:  1974).     Furthermore,  many  faculty  are  new  or  part-time  and 
have  not  developed  a  capacity  for  informal  advising  (Dressel:  1976; 
Upcraft:  1971).    Consequently,  advising  specialists  have  more 
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knowledge,  bettex  training  and  stronger  commitment.  Specialist 
advising  is  of  proven  value  to  freshwomen,  given  the  range  of 
their  concerns  (Hrezo:  1975;  Shepardi  1974) /but  has  been  quest f  oned 
as  of  limited  value  for  students  beyond  the  sophomore  year  (Donk 
and  Oet ting:  1968). 

Centralized  academic  advising,  however,  may  be  offered 

r 

at  the  expense  of  other  objectives.    Faculty  may  nc^t  be  used  as 
a  resource  to  the  extent  that  students  rely  on  their  Clas*5  Beans. 
This  may  reinforce  a  tendency  of  faculty  to  remain  distant  from 
issues  involving  the  student's  educational  experience.  Therefore, 
faculty  are  less  able  to  anticipate  and  respond  to  student  concerns 
and  remain  largely  unaware  of  the  services  available  to  students. 
Centralized  advising  unwittingly  may  allow,  if  not  encourage , 
student  overdependence  on  the.ir  Class  Deans,  throughout  their  fdur 
■years  of  college.     It  is  essential  that  students  become  more 
resourceful  and  active  participants  in  the  curricular  and  educational 
process,  *  ^ 

With  regard  to  centralized  academic  advising  at  Wellesley, 
approximately  74%  of  all  resident  students  sampled  had  some  contact 
with  their  Class  Dean  in  the  course  of  the  academic  year  1975-76. 
Students'  rely  less  upon  their  Class  Dean 'as  they  progress  through 
their  four  years^of  College.   "For  example,  freshwomen  saw  their 
Class  Dean  on  an  average  of  2 . 5  t i me s .     This  median  average  de- 
clines with  each  class  year  until  the  senior  yea^when  the  average* 
numiS^r  of  visits  is  reduced  to  1.5  visits  per  senior  for  the 
academic  year.     Seventy  per- cent  of  those  students  who  used  the 
Class  Deans  judged  their  advising  as  adequate  to  very  adequate. 

.Some  weaknesses  in  centralized  advising,  however,  were 
noted  in  the  essay  responses  to  the  student  questionnaire  and  in 
interviews  with  students.     Some  observed  that  Class  Deans  are 
responsible  for  such  a  large  number  of  students  that  they  cannot 
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get  to  know  many  of  them  very  well.    Students  complain  that 
sometimes  they  must  wait  for  a  considerable  length  of  time  for 
an  appointment  with  their  Class  Dean.    Most  of^  the  time.  Deans 
seem  too  busy  to  help  students  think  through  de^cisions.  Glass 
Deans-  lamented  the  f  act- tJiat- a  4isprop©rtion^i4:e  amount  of  their 
time  is  taken  up  by  committee  work  and  that  frequently  problems 
reach  them  too  late  for  resolution.   (As  of  1975-76  the  five 
Deans  collectively  served  on  approximately  25  committees.)  They 
pointed  out  that  often  students  want  ready-made  answers  to  their 
problems,  not  guidan'ce  in -finding  solutions  themselves. 

In  general,  students  value  faculty  advising  and  ask 
for  more  Opportunities  to  get  to  know  faculty  members .  Some 
students  actively  seek  faculty  advising,  be  it  from  the  major 
advisor,  a  course  instructor,  or  just  a  member  of  the  Faculty. 
The  Committee  noted,  however,  that  faculty  advising  is  very  uneven. 
It  was  rated  excellent  m  some  departments  and  very  poor  in  others. 
Both  the  faculty  and  student  questionnaires  indicated" that  faculty 
spend  about  61%  of  their  advising  time  with  juniors  and  seniors 
and  only  about  18%  with  .freshwomen,  and  that  the  vast  majority  of 
faculty  advise  on  matters  related  to  their  own  courses,  departments 
or  disciplines.     Some  students  reported  that  they  had  never  met 
with  their  major  advisor  or  that  they  had  met  only  once.  The 
turnover  of  faculty  brings  about  problems  of  continuity  and  of 
faculty  knowledge  of  the  resources  at  We lies ley.    The  Committee 
also  noted  that  faculty  advisors  receive  almost  no  training,  and 
that  the  major  advising" system  is  not  evaluated.     The  Committee 
concludes  that  tbe  Faculty  are  an  important  advising  resource,  but 
major  advising  needs  to  be  strengthened. 

Finally,  the  student  questionnaire  reveals  that  with 
regard  to  academic  advising,  a  large  number  of  students  make  im- 
portant^ academic  decisions  on  the  b'asis  of  the  personal  experience 
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of  peei;s»  most  often  of  tho^e  in  their  same  residency.  Unfor- 
tunately some  of  the  information  exchanged  is  inaccurate  and 
based  on  personair  bias . 

In  spite  of  the  problems  and  shortcomings  noted ^  the 
evidence  gathered  at  Wellesley,  the  information  obtained  on  advis- 
ing at  other  institutions,  and  a  review  of  literature  on  the 
subject,  have  led  the  Committee' to  conclude  that  an  academic 
advising  system  at  Wellesley  should  preserve  and  strengthen  the 
three  main  features  of  the  present  arrangement:  centralized 
advising  by  Class  Deans;  upperclasswomen  advising  by  faculty  major 
advisors;  and  peer  advising  by  Wellesley  students. 

These  three  major  features  must  be  keyed  to  the  chang- 
ing needs  of  students.     In  addition,  advising  should  take  on  a 
developmental  perspective  in  which  students  learn  to  manage  their 
own  problems  and  develop  the  capacity  for  making  decisions  with  a 
sense  of  competency  and  autonomy.     This  orientation  represents  a 
move  away  from  the  traditional  perscriptive  advising  based  on  the 
authority  of  the  counselor  (Crookston:  1972). 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

The  Committee  recommends  that  academic  advising  constitute 
a  unit  within  the  Division  of  Student  Affairs,  be  directed  by  a 
full-time  Unit  Head  aided  by  a  half-time  assistant,  and  include 
two  pre-major  advisors,  a  half-time  Coordinator  of  Academic  Assis- 
tance, and  a  full-time  Exchange  Coordinator.     Centralized  academic 
advising  will  be  complemented  by  faculty  advisors  for  upperclass 
students  and  by  trained  peer  advisors.     This  unit  will  include 
the  Continuing  Education  and  Special  Student  Programs,  and  for  the 
present.  Foreign  Study.     The  Academic  Advising  Unit  should  be 
located  in  Green  Hall,  in  proximity  to  the  offices  of  the  Dean  of 
the  College,  the  Registrar,  and  Career  Services. 
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HEAD  OF  THE  ACADEMIC  ADVISING  UNIT 

.  The  Head  of  the  Academic  Advising  Unit  will  supervise 
the  votIc  of  the  \xnlt  and  be  responsible  for  the  training  and 
evaluation  of  all  advisors.     With  the  aid  of  the  part-time  assistant 
the  head  will  coordinate  upperclass  academic  advising,  serving  as  *• 
a  resource  for  faculty  advisors;  advise ^upperclass  transfer  students 
until  they  are  assigned  faculty  advisors;  oversee  students  with 
individual  majors  and  those  changing  majors;  and  work  with  students 
and  advisors  who  have  particular  concerns.     The  head  of  the 
Academic  Advising  Unit  will  chair  the  Academic  Review  Board  and, 
owing  to  the  importance  of  the  curriculum  in  academic  advising, 
will  maintain  a  dotted  line  relationship  with  the  Dean  of  the 
College,  and  serve  on  the  Committee  of  Curriculum  and  Instruction.. 

UNDERCLASS  ADVISING  (PRE -MAJOR  ADVISORS) 

The  Committee  recommends  that  two  full-time  advisors 
provide  assistance  to  students  in  their  first  two  years  at  the 
College,  with  functions  similar  to  those  of  the  present  Class 
Deans.    Advisors  may  be  assigned  in  either  of  two  ways.  Each 
advisor  will  be  responsible  for  an  entire  class,  remaining  with 
the  class  through  the  sophomore  year,  or  be  responsible  for  one 
half  of  the  freshwomen  and  one  half  of  the  sophomores.  Both 
systems  have  advantages  and  disadvantages*,  and  the  Committee 
suggests  that  the  merits  of  each  be  discussed  and  evaluated  by 
the  members  of  the  advising  unit  before  a  decision  is  reached. 
*(If  the  pre-major  advisors  were  responsible  for  half  of  the 
freshwomen  and  half  of  the  sophomore  classes,  there  are  two 
advantages  that  occur  to  the  Committee:     a  more  even  distribution 
of  the  work  load  throughout  the  year,  and  greater  ease  in  the 
interchangeability  of  advisors  were  this  need  to  arise.) 
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The  advisoi^Cs)  in  charge  of  freshwomen  v/ill  coordi- 
nate the  academic  parts  of  the  orientation  program  in  consultation 
.with  the  Orientation  Committee,  and  assist  the  Coordinator  of 
Academic  Assistance  in  selecting  and  training  th>e  upperclass 
students  vhp  will  be  student  academic  advisors*.     In  order  to  keep 
"in  close  "touch  with" the  classroom  experience  of  the  College,  it 
is  desirable  but  not  essential  that  these  advisors  teach  one  'unit 
per  year,  but,  for  the  purposes,  of  assuring  their  maximum  availa- 
bility as  advisors,  not  more  than  two  units,  one  each  term. 

ACADEMI C  ASS I STANCE 

Academic  assistance,  including  tutoring,  is  an  essential 
function  of  the  Academic  Advising  Unit;  the  Committee  recommends 
the  continuation  of  the  present  program  under  the  leadership  of  a 
half-time  Coordinator  who  will  offer  direction  and  supervision, 
and  serve  as  supplemental  advisor  to  students  with  special  problems. 
The  Committee  recommends  that  the  lack  of  adequate  academic  pre- 
paration on  the  part  of 'a  considerable  number  of  students  is  a 
matter  of  concern  tc  the  Faculty  as  a  whole.     Certain  academic 
deficiencies  may  be  managed  more  effectively  through  selective 
curriculum  changes. 

The  Coordinator  of  Academic  Assistance  will  be  involved 
in  the  orientation  program  for  freshwomen  and  , be  in  charge  of 
selecting  and  training  students  who  will  serve  as  academic  advisors 
to  freshwomen  during  the  first  weeks  of  the  academic  year. 

ACADEMIC  ORIENTAllQN  PROGRAM 

The  Committee  recommends  that  the  present  Orientation 
Program  be  extended  through  the  first  weeks  of  the  year.     In  each 
residence  hall,  approximately  30  freshwomen  will  be  assigned  to 
an  advisory  group  facilitated  by  a  student  academic  advisor  and  a 
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member  of  the  student  residence  staff.    Similarly,  non-resident 
groups  of  freshwomen  will  be  led  by  student  academic/ advisors 
and  by  members  of  the  Non-resident  Council.    The  groups  will  meet 
weekly  for  approximately  six  weeks  to  discuss  such  matters  as  the 
function  of  grades,  how  to  prepare  for  exams,  adjustment  to  college, 
academic  pres^sure.,,..  and— other  t-opd-c-s-  of  -spe^-i-al-  -interest  to  fresh- 
wome«.     The  Committee  believes  that  by  extending  the  Orientation, 
freshwomen  will  have  'structured  opportunities  to  address  common 
concerns  and  lend  support  to  one  another,  as  well  as  to  form 
relationships  with  trained  peers  who  can  offer  assistance  and 
appropriate  referrals  when  necessary  {see  Lewis:  197^;  Speilberger, 
Weitz  and  Denny:  1962).     The  combination  of  a  member  of  the  residenc 
staff  and  a  student  academic  advisor  will  provide  freshwomen  with 
b^h  per  sonal  and .academic  assistance  before  concerns  become  serious 
{see  Mitchell,  Hall  and  Piatkowska:  1975;  W.  Brown:  1965).. 

The  Committee  recommends , that ,  in  one  residence  hall  - 
area.  Faculty  House'  Associates  participate  in  the  freshwomen  groups 
on  an  experimental  basis.     It  is  the  Committee's  be-lir^f  that  the 
experience  will  prove  an  effective  means  of  enhancing  the  rflation- 
ship  between  faculty  and  students.    Evaluation  of  this  experiment 
should  take  place  after  a  year  and  be  attentive  to  the  value  of 
faculty  participation  in  thie  program. 

FACULTY  UPPERCLA^S  ADVISING 

Faculty  advising  for  students  who  have  selected  majors  • 
must  be  strengthened  an4  become  more  uniform.     Faculty  advisors 
should  assume  responsibility  for  the  entire  academic  program  of 
their  advisees  by  discussing  the  program  with  them  to  insure  a 
balanced  selection  of  courses  and  a  rich  and  broad  basis  for  the 
major,  as  well  as  by  reviewing  the  fulfillment  of  other  degree 
requirements.     Before  signing  the  major  form,  the  advisor  should 
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meet  with  each  of  his/her  advisees  to  examine  together  the 

couiFses  to  be  listed.    There  should  be  additional  meetings  to  ^ 

review  programs  and  discuss  progress. 

The  chairperson  in  each  department  will  be  responsible 
for  overseeing  the  advising  within  that  depaTtnient .    He/she  works 
with  and  is  assisted  by  the  Head  of  the  Academic  Advising  Unit, 
or  his/her  Assistant,  in  training  advisors,  distributing  Infor- 
mation, insuring  fairness  and  ^degree  of  uniformity  in  advising, 
and  in  evaluating  all  advising.     The  Co'mmittee  recommends  that  a 
session  early  in  the  academic  year  be  devoted  to  orienting  chair- 
persons in  advising  procedures.     The  agenda  of  subsequent  meetings 
should  include  dis^cussion  of  advising  issues.     For  example,  what 
are  th£.  ques^'lrcm's  students  raise  with  faculty,  and  how  can  the 
Faculty  be  assisted  in  answering  these  questions. 

Computer  assisted  academic  advising  can  supplement  the 
work  of. the  central  advisors  and  the  faculty.     The  computerization 
of  academic  records  and  requirements  should  be  pursued  because  of 
its  value  in  removing  ^ome  administrative  chores  from  advisors, 
in  identifying  students  in  difficulty  (Juola:  1968),  and  in  assist- 
ing students  and  faculty  advisors  in  the  planning  and  evaluation 
of  a  course  of  study  (Floyd:  1974;  Vitulli  and  Singleton  1972). 

EXCHANGE  COORDINATOR 

The  college  has  long  subscribed  to  the  principle  of  a" 
diversified  student  body,  achieved  through  the  general  policy  of 
admitting  students  from  varied  geographic  and  socio-economic  back- 
grounds and  through  specific  arrangements  such  as  the  Exchange 
Program.     The  Committee  believes  that  this  diversification  is  an 
integral  part  of  Wellesley  College  and  that  it  could  be  strengthened 
by  expanding  the  Student  Exchange  Program.     The  expansion  would 
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include  institutions  from  distant  geogTaphic  locations  and  of 
varying  sizes.     One  of  the  important  purposes  of  the  expansion 
would  be  to  attract  an  increased  number  of  male  resident  students. 
In  the  fall  of  1972,  28  men  resided  at  Wellesley,  while  during 
the  1976-77  academic  year  only  six  men  lived  in  residence. 

CONTINUING  EDUCATION  AND  SPECIAL  STUBE^jTS 

The  Continuing  Education  and  Special  Students  contribute 
to  the  diversity  in  the  Community  and  add  a  unique  dimension  to 
the  Wellesley  educational  experience.    The  Office  of  Continuing 
Education  and  Special  Students,  located  in  Phi  Sigma,  is  staffed 
by  a  part-time  Director  reporting  to  the  Dean  of  Academic  Programs, 
and  a  part-time  assistant.    The  Office  recruits,  admits  and  advises 
all  students  (except  foreign  students)  who  are  not  regularly 
admitted  as  four  year  undergraduates  or  as -transfer  students. 

The  Committee  recommends  that  the  Office  be  relocated 
in  Green,  and  be  administered  by  a  full-time  equivalent  Director 
reporting  to  the  Head' of  the  Advising  Unit.    The  relocation  will 
promote  integration  in  the  larger  Community*     The  administrative 
offices  in  Green  will  be  more  accessible  to  Continuing'  Education 
and  Special  Students,  and  there  will  be  increased  opportunities 
for  informal  contact  with  other  students,  the  Faculty  and  the 
Staff.     Further,  as  concern  increases  about  educational  opporlunitie 
for  the  older  student,  the  relocation  will  enable  the  Director  to 
involve  colleague^s  in.  the  process  of  strengthening  the  Programs. 

"Continuing  Education  and  Special  Students  can  be  utilized 
more  fully  as  resources  for  their  peers.    The  Committee  suggests" 
that  consideration  be  given  to  employing  Continuing  Education 
students  to  assist  the  Director  in  advising  students  experiencing 
personal  difficulties. 
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Jhe  Committee  recognizes  that  in  the  future  the  Pro- 
grams may  -expand  and  reqiiiTe^greateT  autonomy.    If  this"  occurs, 
the  present  administrative  arrangement  should  be  reviewed. 

FOREIGN  STUDY  . 

At  present  an  administrative  assistant  in  the  Office  of 
the  Dean  of  Academic  Programs  disseminates  the  information  on* 
oppbrtunities  for  study  abroad.    The  Committee  sees  merit  in  re- 
locating the  Foreign  Study  Office  in  Slater.    The  relocation  of 
this  office  wuld  enable  Slater  to  have  greater  impact  on  the 
campus,  and  would  give  the  foreign  students  opportunities  to 
provide'  firsthand  information  on  their  countries  to  students 
wishing  to  study  or  work  abroad.     The  Committee  recognizes  that 
the  question  of  space  in  Slater  must  be  addressed  before  relocation 
is  planned,  and  recommends  that  a  review  of  the  proposal  be  con- 
ducted. 

SPECIAL  FOREIGN  STUDENTS 

The  Committee  recommends  that  the  administrative  coor- 
dination of  the  admissions  process  for  Slater,  Fulbright  and 
British  Exchange  students  be  made  a  responsibility  of  the' Slater 
advisor.     The  rationale  for  this  recommendation  can  be  found  in 
the  Slater  section  of  the  Community  Life  Unit. 

REMARKS 

The  Committee  believes  that  the  recommended  changes  in 
the  advising  system  will  result  in  a  reduction  of  personnel  in 
the  centralized  academic  advising  office "and  in  the  strengthening 
of  faculty  and  peer  advising.     It  believes  also  that  the  re-organ-' 
ization  and  integration  of  services  will  lead  to  a  reduction  in 
committee  assignments  for  the  central  advisors,  thus  releasing 
time  that  can  be  devoted  to  the  advising  of  students. 

IS 
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The  Committee  is  mindftil  of  the  possible  overextensioJi 
of  faculty  time  and  responsibilities.    The  Faculty,  however,  is  ^ 

-a  major  determiwant  of  the  academic  well-being  of  the  College. 
It  develops  the  curriculum,  thus  setting  the  academic  goals  and 
standards  of  the  institution.    Faculty  are  directly  involved  with 
students  in  and  out  of  class  and  serve  as  role  models  which  influen 
the  general  attitudes  of  students.     Faculty  members  can  be  an 

"essential  resource  of  academic  advising  in  areas  besides  the  major 
(Murray:  1972;  Bess:  1973;  Borland:  1973).     By. interacting  with 
groups  of  students ,  faculty  can  complement  the  more  individualized 
advising  performed  by  central  advisors  (BickensoTi:  1966;  Mitchell: 
1972;  Spielberger:  1962).    Advising  is  a  fundamental  part  of  the 
faculty  role  and  must  be  stressed  for  all  faculty.     The  Committee 
suggests  that  orientation  sessions  be  provided  for  new  faculty  and 
be  programmed  to  coincide  with  the  actual  academic  experiences  of 
faculty  and  students.     For  example,  one  such  session  might  occur 
after  the  awarding  of  the  first  mid-term  grades  and  consider  issues 
related  to  this  event. 

The  Committee  recognizes  that  the  dein§iTids  on  faculty  time 
are  extensive  and  have  seriously  affected  morale.  The  tension  felt 
by  faculty  is  transmitted  to  students.     It  i.s  essential,  the,refore, 

"  that  the  responsibilities  of  faculty  are  defined  clearly,  reflect 
the  polarities  of  the  institution,  are  attainable,  and  are  recog- 
nized app>^i^priately  at  the  departmental  and  College  levels  in 
decisions  of^^r emotion  and  tenure. 
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TO:    Wellesley  College  Students  May  6,  1976 

FROM:    Committee  on  Counseling 

^  The  committee  on  Counseling  will  malce  recomniendations 

in\^the  Fall  of  1976  concerning  arrangements  for  ai^ademic  advising 
and^ personal  counseling  at  the  College.    To  this  end,-w^ are—-  - 
seelcing  information  from  many  segments  of  th*e  community. 

You,  the  students,  are  the  most  important  segment. 
If  we  are  to  arrive  at  sensible  recommendations,  we  must  know 
what  you  need,  what  you  think,  and  how  you  feel  on  matters  related 
to  academic  advising  and  personal  counseling. 

Members  of  the  Committee  have  been  meeting  with  groups 
of  interested  students.     But  the  only  way  we  can  find  out  how  the 
student  body  as  a  whole  feels  about  these  issues  is  to  survey  a 
large,  random  sample.    You  have  been  selected  to  participate. 

.We  ask  you  to  fill  out  this  questionnaire  completely  and 
as  carefully  as  you  can.     We  realize  that  you  are  strapped  for  time 
The  questionnarie  looks  long,  but  we  have  tried  to  make  it  easy 
and  even  interesting  to  answer.     It  should  take  no  more  than  30 
minutes.    Your  responses  will  be  completely  anonymous. 

The  student  who  delivered  the  questionnaire  to  you  will 
be  back  in  about  48  hours  to  pick  it  up.     Please  fill  out  the 
questionnaire,  ,^§^.^Sj^  place  it  in  the  envelope,  and 

seal  the  envelope.    The  student  who  picks  it  up  will  deliver  it 
to  the  Counseling  Committee.    Non-resident  students  are  asked  to 
mail'  the  completed  survey  in  the  enclosed  envelope  as  soon  as 
possible. 

If  you  have  any  questions  or  comments,  please  call  any 
member  of  the  Committee.     Their  names  are  listed  below. 

.    We  will  let  you  know  in  the  fall  what  we  have  learned. 

Thank  you  very  much. 
Blythe  Clinchy,  Chairman;  Grazia  Avitabile;  Lisa  Bholander,  Nancy 

Chotiner;  Tom  Dimieri;  Linda  Hurley;  Vivian  Ingersoll,  Joyce 

Wadlington;  Barbara  Wilson 
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HQTE:    On  «iich  question,  l£noro  the  numbcrB  In  the  colimtn  on  tho^  far 
Tight  of  each  page»    Tbeio  are  for  use  in  coding  tha  data  for  eomputer 
•nal:yala» 

b 

PART  1 

pn-4rht_l<jllo*ilnf  pagia  ia  n  list  of  eoncerna  and  i  a  sue  a  which  arc  often  mentioned  aa  bel«g 
chav actari^tic  of  atudtxnta  at  IJeVlealey  Collesc*    Briefly  *can  the  list  in  order  to  get  an 
overall  picturt  of  the  type^  and  range  of  concerna. 

The  Coutisellng  Coimittee  ia\  intcreated  In  detemtning  your  reaction  to  several  important 
i|ueationat    llow  typical  arc/  fhcivts  conc<*vnai    How  chiirnctcr i$tic  are  they  for  you?  How 
ad«qa«te  «ye  thie.Coilege*a  jpreaent  help-giving  reaourcea  for  aaaiating  atudenta  with  such 
eoncarnat    Tht^  list  of  isauca  and  concerna  ia  followed  by  three  colianna  for  you  to  indicate 
your  anaiiera.    Just  Xollowfthe  inatructiona. 

./ 

Step  Ofim  tixt  first  qjuestion  for  you  to  consider  is:     HOW  COMMON  ARE  THESE  CONCERNS 

AHD  ISSUES  JAMONG  THE  STUDENTS  IN  YOtfR  ?R£S£NT  CLASS? 

kata  each  |n  tetms  of  the  following  codes,  by  circling  the  appropriate 
reaponae 

vc  •  Very  pennon     c  •  CowMn       u  *  Uncoimon     v\i  -  Very  Uncoowon 

Go  down  the  firat  colunm,  rating  each  iasue  or  concern  statement  in  tenns 
of  how  coinroon  you  Judge  it  to  be.     Please  rate  each  of  them,  even  though 
It  My  be  aomewhat  difficult  for  you  to  do  co. 

Step  Two  The  second  qucation  for  you  to  consider  Is:    HOW  CHARACTERISTIC  HAVE  IHtSi/ 

CONCERNS  AND  ISSUES  BEEN  FOR  YOU  THIS  SCHOOL  YEAR?        ;e  each  in  terms  of 
the  following  code,  by  circling  the  appropriate  reaponae.  , 

vc  M  Very  ac  -  Somewhat  su  -  Somewhat  vu  •  Very  ^ 

Characteristic  Characteristic  Uncharacteristic  Uncharac- 

teristic 

Go  down  the  second  colxMnn^  rating  each  issue  of  concern  stolcfncnt  In  terms  ^ 
of  how  chAi,acteristic  It  has  been  lor  you  this  yenr.    A^ain,  pleaae  rate 
ea*ch  of  the  twenty  atatemsnts. 


Step  Three         The  third  question  for  you  to  consider  ist    OVERALL,  HOW  ADEQUATE  DO  YOU 
CONSIDER  THE  PRESENT  RESOURCES  AT  WELLESLEY  COLLEGE  FOR  HELPING  STUDENTS 
RESOLVE  THESE  ISSUES  AND  CONCERNS?    Consider  each  in  tems  of  the  followinj 
code,  by  circHnR  the  appropriate  rcsponae. 

va  -  Very  aa  -  Somewhat    si  -  Somewhat         vl  •  Very 

Adequate  Adequate  Inadequate.  Inadeqttate 

Go  down  the  third  coluam,  rating  each  atatement  in  terms  of  how  adequately 
you  believe  that  the  College  (through  its  staff  end  offlcea)  is  able  to 
help  atudents  with  such  concerna.    Please  rate  each  item,  even  though  it 
may  be  somewhat  difficult  for  you  to  do  ao.    Sometimes  you  may  be  able  to 
rely  on  personal  experience  in  making  a  Judgment;  at  other  timea  you  say 
have  to  rely  on  hearsay  or  general  scuttlebutt    But  please  rate  each 
atatement. 
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^ — gj?ggf^:fl«  about  chftOftinn  ptofr^sion 


2*    reQllns  liiaccure  or  InAdcquaco  In  the 


y.    Holiitioii^hip  pWlcmi  with  BTOup*  in  your 
residence  hftll  

*.4,    Feeling  dcp^rcsted 


5.    Concxit^^  «bouc  toming  n  roUtionihip 
with  faculty  member 

Ptobicm*  routed  to  alcohbi  ar  drug  use" 


Jlow  commn  Mow  charac-  How  ndoquiite  S; 
for  pthcri)?    tcriatic  for    preswt  6  ' 

you? 

_yc  .c  \i  vn       yc  ac  vu 


vccuvu 


VC    C  U  V\| 


vc  JtC  sxi  v^i 


VC  c  u  Vu 


Vc  c  u  Vu 


7.    Cotvccrns  about  choico  of  mnjur 


»•    Thouglit*  or  feeliiig  about  sulci  do 


9.    Problcni7  c»tabU thing  friendshipB  vith  womoV 
Sctlous  personal  financial  probleoi  — 


11.    concern,  ijbout  meeting  degree  tjoquirement. 


12.     Ri^lationship  prohlctas  with  a  roomntc  or 
corridor  mate 


13.     Conflicts  In  the  area  of.  values  and  ethics 


14.    Concerns  about  doing  poorly  in  courses 


15.    Concerns  abodt  getting  a  job  after  gradua- 
tion  / 


16.     Feeling  insecure  or  innUcquato  in  gro^ 
Interactions  outside  the  classroom 


v»  Be  su  vu 


vc  St  su  vu 


Vc   SC    su  V\| 


vc  Be  su  Vu 


vc  c  u  vu  j 


VC  c  u  vu 


vc  c  u  Vu 


vc    fc    su  V\1 


vc  $e  su  v\\ 


vc  sc  su  vu 


teaourcca?  7: 
va  sn 


va  aa  ai  vi 


va  sa  si  vi 


vc  c  u  Vu 


VC  c  u  vu 


vc  «c  su  vu 


vc  sc  su  vu 


vc  G    U  vu 


vc  c  u  vu 


V4  sa  si  vi 


va  sa  si  vi 


va  sa  si  vi 


va  sa  si  vi  j  29: 


va  sa  si  vi 


va  sa  si  vi 


vc  sc  au  vu 


Vc  sc  su  vu 


17.    Concerns  about  identity 


rroblema  establishing  friendships  with  aen 
I*.    Concerns  about  physical  health 
to.    Concerns  about  getting  good  grades 


4l.    Concerns  about  taking  coj^^scs  that  arc" 
right  for  you 


22.    Concerns  about  relationships  with  parents" 
or  JMnbera  of  immediate  family 


i3#    Concerns  about  sexual  relationships  or 
•exuality 

»•    rrobleMa  in  making  effective  use  of  tiaa 
•P#fit  attidying 


25-    Concerns  about  forming  a  relationship" 
►     wtfc  A  meaiUr  of  edminiatrative  staff 


vc   C   U  vu     Trvc    sc    5U  vu 


va  sa  si  vi 


va  sa  si  vi 


va  5 a  si  vi 


vc  c  u  vu       vc  sc  su  vu 


VC  c  u  vu    j|  vc  sc  au  vu 


vc  c  u  vu    jj  vc  SC  su  Vu 


VC  c  u  vu  jj  vc  sc  su  vu 
vc  c  u  vu  I  vc  ac  su  vu 
vc  c  u  vu       vc  sc  su  vu 


c  u  vu    jj  vc  sc  ^u  vu 


VC  c  u  vu    j  vc  sc  su  vu 


vc  c  u  vu  j  vc  ac  au  vu 
vc  c  u  vu       vc  ac  au  vu 


va  sa  si  vi 


va  sa  si  vi 


va  sa  si  vi 


va  sa  si  vi 


va  sa  si  vi 


va  sa  si  vi 


va  sa  si  vi 


va  sa  si  vi 


If  I 
vc  c  u  vu      vc  MC  «u  VU     va       mi  vl 


77: 

78:' 

7$: 


!*•    ft«ltnt  •pathetic  or  uimbic  to  make 
4o€ijiiont/tAk«  Action 


tt.    concerns  rclatt>a*  to  birth  <H>litral, 
pr«tA«ncy  or  abortion 


2t»    ftroVloiii  concentrating  on  .^c.nd^mlc  work 


29#    Goncernt  about  planninB  for  y^xxv  personal 
Ufa  after  collego 


30.    Personal  unhapp  inoss  and  lone  l  ine is 


3l4    Concerns  about  academic  competition 


vc  e  u  VII 


vc  c  u  vu 


vc  c  u  vu 


vc  c  u  vu 


vc  c  u  vu 


vc  c  u  vu 


vc  sc  su  vu 


vc  ac  su  vu 


vc  sc  su  vu 


vc  sc  su  vu 


vc  sc  su  vu 


vc  sc  su  vu 


va  aa  a  t  vi 


4«  taeoAi 
card 


va  aa  al  irl 


va  aa  a  l  v  i 


va  aa  al  vi 


va  aa  ai  vl 


va  aa  al  vl 


5t 


8i 

ft' 


13  r 


13i' 


I7x 
If: 


20: 
21 


MKT  XI   '  .        •  ^ 

Sl  Ja«^}!T  ^^'^f  "'"^^^y  of  help^eivinc  resources  for  students    and  Valle.lev 

Tt  ^^"^^    The  counseling  Committee  la  interested,  hbwaverr  1^^^ 

y  tnrcc  columns  lor  you  lo  indicate  your  an.wcrs.    Just  -follow  the  Instruction.. 

Step  One  I*;^,.^!!^^  ''""'^1°"  ^UR^NG  THIS  SCHOOL  YEAR  HOW  OFTEN  HAVE  YOU  USED 

cSN^EmT^''  '^''■'^^'^^  ^^  ^^T^^CE        KESOLVING  YOUR  QUKTloJs 

twf^l;,  •      ^".f  ^^^-^"S  this  question,  please  do  not  incVude'in  your  ens^^r 
tho.o  routxnc  «nd  prescribed  visits  (e.g.,  gottmri  fonn  .ignednicIJjr 
son  to  ^'"^''^^^''^'/^f'  ''"'^^"S  «  routine  vi«ic  you  used  the  re.oujc.  p.J. 

son  to  help  you  resolve  a  concern,  then  do  include  it  in  your  .n.wer.  lie 
brtsic  ruU.  of  tl».«b  here  1.  to  csLl,n.-,c«  Ihc  number  of  \i™c,  JoJ  W  .oulht 
out  n««l:.t.,nco  ^rom  c.ch  resource  c^tcRory  thi.  year.     For  eacX  rllJuIce 
r^cecory.  i^ncc  n  cl.ec^  in  the  nppronrin.LoluJ.  indic.Ung  thH^i^r 
2-^  toueh^  help  from  that  source  thir^ar. '  8  ma2S£ 


Step  Two 


Step  Three 


nl!r  '  CATEGORY  OF  HELP-PROVIDER  THAT  YOU  USED 

ONE  OR  MORE  TIMES,  HOW  DO  YOU  FEEL  ABOin-  THE  OVERALL  ADEQUACYOF  TO  ill 
SISTANCE  111AT  YOU  RECEIVED?    Do  not  rate  those  categorl.;  tSt  yoT^^ 
nsver  sotight  out  for  assistance  while  at  Wellc.ley.    For  t hoi.  thlttZ 
have,  use  the  following  code,  and  check  the  anoronri'ate  cllu^  ^ 


va 


Vury 

Adcqu.ite 


«a  ■  Somewhat 
Adequate 


st  -  Somewhat 
Inadequate 


vl 


Very 

Inadequate 


The  third  question  Is:  OVERALL,  HOW  STUDENTS  IM  YOUR  CLASS  FML  AWMit 
THE  ADEQUACY-  OF  THE  ASSISTANCE  ^HL-Y  RECEIVE  FWM  EACH  CAT^Sw?  ^iVf??^ 

PROVIDER  IN  nEsoLviNG  THEIR  QuHSTioNr  na^i^^iTj^^^^ 
ns  in  step  .d'^i;>LJil-_:.TAfmi^'-:.'-''>''r..i..    pj^..»««  rote  M'^TTate. 

r.ory,  i-vcii  U,owi;h  ll  may  ljc,iIUfUuU  .:oTl~or 
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Hov  Mtiy  ttmei  you 
ut«d  resource  thie 
yeAt 


RRSOmCE 
CATEGORY 


How  <id^  How  ad* 

equate  i^ee  equate  vei 

rcsou  reel  rc  source? 

(your  -view)  <o t hcT     v tew) 


5. 


1.  Cleat  Dean 
2. 
3. 


E:xthange  Coordinator 


0  1 


fore  I  go  Study 
Advlaor  » 


4  -^  Head  of  Houae 

Vil-Juniora 
1,  Floor  Re present a cive 
8>  peraonal  friend 


Realdence  Office 
(Bllllnga) 


iO*  Won^psychlatric 
Health  Serv icea 
(pl»y«lclana  and 
nuraea) 


!!•  Psychiatric  Health 
Services 


12.  faculty  Advisor 


13,  Fatuity  Mcml^cr 
(other  than 
advisor) 


14.  Career  Service! 


15 ♦  Counseling  Office 
(Phi  Si©na  House: 
inciudes  consulting 
psychologist  ^ind 
Human  Relations 
apccialist) 


16.  Chaplaincy  Office 
(Mlli  nga) 


17.  Harambee  House 

Staff 


16,  Slater  Center 
Staff 


13*  Continuing  Edu- 
cation OffiCQ 


to.  Financial  Aid 
Office 


21 ♦  Office  of  Academic 
Aasiatance 
(includes  tutors) 


20 


4-6  T-IO 


IH  1  VA. 


SA.Sl 


VI 


50/ 


VA  SA. 


SI 


VI 


23: 
26: 
29: 

32:, 
35:. 
38:. 
41:. 
4A:_ 
A7: 


50: 


.  2*  :. 
27: 

30:. 

33:. 
36:. 
39 :_ 
42-_ 
A  5:.. 
48;^ 

51: 


.  25: 
28: 
31: 

34: 
37: 
40: 
43: 
46; 
49: 

52: 


53: 
56: 

59: 

62.-. 
65: 


54 :_  55: 
57:__  58; 

60; _  61: 

63; _  64: 
66;  67: 


68: 


71: 


74: 


77! 


69:_  70: 

72:_  73:. 

75:__  76:. 

78:__  79:, 
card  3 

6:   7:. 

9:  10; 
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PAKT  111 

Jhm  Couftttllni  Oom«lttec  It  Int^retted  In  knowing  which  kinds  of  resources  mro  used 

by  siudenia  for  which  kinds  of  conrornn  or  prohlonm,    ftoh>w  la  pn^firivtod  a  v4irirty 
of  sllustiuns  which  w*>  iccl  illuairstc  somo  cmmon  types  ui  problems  s,.d  concerns 
of  students  mt  Wel  les  ley « 

^ulcWy  scM  Mil  oi  the  altustlons  to  get  sn  Ides  of  the  types  of  concorns  being 
llliistr«sd.    After  scsnnlng  the  entire  list,  begin  with  Situstlon  ^^1.  After 
'    .  ^^^  '^"^         yourself  In  the  sltustion  and  think  about  the  people  you  would 

•est  likely  seek  out  for  help  or  sssistsnce  with  the  problem  or  concern. 

then,  using  the  list  of  help-giving  resources  on  £S££  5,  indicatr  the  number  corres^ 

Jrorvdlnji  io  the  resource  that  you  would  most  likely  use.    For  exatnp~  iTJ^  Z^;;ihr 

to  to  s  isculty  advisor,  sltnply  enter  the  number  12  in  the  blank  after  •'Host  likely/" 

rollow  the  ssme  procedure  for  your  second  and  third  most  likely  choices.  Continue 

!!!    5  ""^^^  ^'"'^  completed  the  six  situations.    T^cmembor,  try  to  experience 

the  feelings  Associated  with  each  situation* 


Sltustion  #1 

You've  been  feeling  somcwhst  depressed  and 
apathetic  for  the  last  couple  of  weeks,  but 
you  don't  know  why. 

Situation  #2 


Most  likely^ 
2nd  most  likely^ 
3rd  most  likely^ 


11: 
12  ^ 
13: 


^*^<^ly»  you've  bcRun  to  have  r.tfong  doubtf:  about 
what  you  Ihonght  you  vanled  to  do  oficr  you 
graduate,    ^vcn  more  troublosome,  you've  been 
wondering  what  you'll  be  doing  with  your  life. 


Situation  #3 


Most  likely^ 
2nil  tiursi  1  i  koly_ 
3rd  most  likely^ 


15; 
16; 


You  are  having  the  most  serious  conflict  with 
your  parents  that  you've  evor  had,  and^  though 
you  see  their  side,  they  really  don't  sec  yours, 
No  approach  seems  to  work.    Each  conversation 
ends  in  a  fight. 


>k>st  like1y_ 
2nd  most  likely^ 
3rd  most   1 i kely^ 


17: 
18: 
19: 


Situation 


You've  been  having  difficulty  concentrating,  but  Most  likely 

up  to  now  it  hasn't  seemed  serious*  Now,  it  looks  2nd  most  likely' 
at  though  you've  bombed  out  on  the  mid-tenn.  3rd  most  likely" 


Situation  #5 


20; 
21: 
22: 


You*ve  decided  to  clmngc  majora^  but  you  still 
have  aoae' niggling  reservations.  If  you  don't 
decide  now,  you'll  be  locked  into  your  present 
••Jor. 


Host  likely^ 
2nd  moat  likely_^ 
3rd  most  likely_ 


23  J 

24  : 
23: 


Situation  #6 


You've  never  been  quite  ao  shaken  before  by  an 
incident*    You  feel  aore  panicked  and  helplcsa 
than  y6u've  ever  felt.    How  could  anyone  else 
underatand  auch  an  uniquely  peiaonal^  complex 
predicafQcnt  7 


Moat  likely^ 
2nd  moat  likely_ 
3rd  moat  likely]^ 


26: 

27 

28:" 


50 1, 
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PAia  IV  ^  * 

The  Goynscltns  Comitte*  hai  talked  with  a  variety  of  people  in  tho  Wcneftley  ColUge 
>?!I!r"#        .  ''^  *  *>f  (Viffoveiu  oplniuniJ  aiul  arc  now  In  the  pcii- 

tion  of  trying  to  anawer  the  importont  ciuc#tlon:     •\^ho  bclicvea  vhot?'^    Pletae  li^lp 

Ir  Z:  K    ^TiJ'  ^f^lj*^  wccion.  of  thii>  survey,  i>loa«e  answer  ^11  questions,  even  though 

i!  !,         ^"^^^        '^''''''^  ^''^  iol loving  code,  circle  the  re.pon.€  that  is 

»H>#t  tlailAr  to  the  way  you  f^cl  at  the  preacnt  time, 

SA  •  Strongly  Agre*         A  .  Acroc         D  *  ©UaRrec         SD  •  Strondy  Disngree 
SA       A        D  55^ 
SA       A       0  SD 


Heads  of  liovi^o  arc  necessary • 


SA  A  D  SD 

SA  A  D  SD 

SA  A  D  SD 

SA  A  D  SD 


SA  A  D  SD 

SA  A  D  SD 

SA  A  D  SD 

SA  A  D  SD 


1  find  It  eaiiier  to  talk  to  a  female  than  a  male  personal 
counselor. 


SA       A       D  SD 


SA 

A 

D 

SD 

SA 

A 

D 

SD 

SA 

A 

D 

SD 

SA 

A 

D 

SD 

SA 

A 

D 

SD 

SA 

A 

D 

SD 

SA 

A 

D 

SD 

SA 

A 

SD 

lA 

A 

D 

SD 

SA 

A 

D 

SO 

29^ 


The  psychiatrists  nt  Wcllesley  arc  in  touch  with  the 
emotional  needs  of  Welles  ley  students,  30: 

The  emphasis  here  is  more  on  quantity  than  quality 
of  work. 


31: 


In  goncralj  1  have  found  the  atmosphere  at  the  College 
cold  and  uncaring  (as  opposed  to  warm  and  supportive).  32: 

The  college  should  provide  more  help    in  things  like 
reading,  writing,  and  study  skills •  33; 

My  Gla.ns  Doan  can  serve  as  an  advocate  for  my  ''cause*' 
if  I  should  need  it.  34. 

^       ^       ^  Vll  Juniors  are  good  sources  of  information.  35. 

When  I'm  irying  to  think  through  nn  important  decision, 
1  prefer  talking  to  an  older  person,  rather  than  to 
another  student.  35. 

1  find  it  tuird  to  stand  up  for  my  ideas  and  support  them.  37: 

The  personal  counselinp,/psychiatric  services  at  the 
College  arc  confidential,  '  3q. 

There  should  be  more  programs  or  workshops  here  on 
planning  for  life  after  Wellealcy.  39. 

^       ^       ^  I  have  good  women  friends  here.  40. 

SA       A       D  SD 


41 


In  general,  the  faculty  here  tend  to  be  interested  in 

the  personal  development  of  students.  42: 

The  only  personal  relationships  I've  foraed  ac  the 

Gollcf;e  have  been  with  other  students.  43; 

1  have  a  close  rclationahip  with  luy  parents  •  44- 

Faculty  members  are  accessible  here.  45. 

It  upactn  me  that  1  never  or  almont  never  do  ao  well 

in  my  academic  work  as  I  could*  4^5 

I. think  I  should  try  to  aolve  my  problems  myself ^ 

without  asking  a^nyonc  else  for  help.  475 

I'm  more  likely  to  go  to  see  a  teacher  If  I'm  doing 

well  in  the  course •  43. 

Class  Deans  don't  ren My  know  the  students  in  their  class*       U^x  ^ 

Tlia  social  environment  here  la  lively*  CA- 

I  fcal  guilty  whenever         not  working*  51:  

My  career  counaellng  needs 'hava  been  mot  by  tho  praaent 

ayatfM  of  career  counaallng*  521 
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8. 


My  «c«aeTOic  i^cv^i^^  have  been  met  by  tht>  present  •VBtcm 
of  academic  advialng*  jj, 

Wien  a  irachcr  criilcij:rB  my  Jdona  1  can't  help  but 
take  it  pcrscftaUy, 

Hy  pergonal  counsftlinfi  needs  have  been  met  by  the  present 
gyatem  of  personal  counsel ing«  55. 

1  wouldn't  go  to  a  psychiatrist  uniess  X  thoueht  1  wsa 
really  '•sick.** 

A  person  like  a  Xaculty  member  or  class  dean  can*t  really 
provide  a  student  with  effective  counseling^  or  advising, 
because  sometimes  they  have  to  judge  a  student  .  57; 

,1  an  more  self-confident  now  than  when  1  entered  Wellesley^  58 i 
I  have  good  men  frlenda  in  my  life  now,  59* 
Kacial  and/o^thnic  conflict  is  a  problem  at  Wellesley,  60: 

1  Uon*t  think  my  emotional  problems  sre  important  enough 
to  take  to  a  psychologist  or  a  psychiatrist.  61j 

Classes  hLvro  tend  to  be  for^l  and  impersonal.  62 j 

Liix-  in  my  residence  hall  is  plonsant*  ^3^ 

k/elle,sley  should  have  programs  ot  workshops  dealing  with 
iBSues  of  special  interest  to  stuiionts  (for  insinnce,  as- 
sort ivonrss  training,  sexuality,  woi ^hi-rcdiictit^n)  64: 

1  am  lonoly  here. 

1  would  like  to  sec  more  faculty  and  staff  Living  in  the 
residence  halls.  ^ 

1  feel  I  shnuld  do  an  excel Invt  job  in  all  my  ac/iclcmic  work.  67:._ 

My  Glass  Dean  is      good  source  of  inforniaeion  on  rules/ 
procedures,  rcquixemonis ,  etc.  . 

Wr  need  more  gynecological  counsolin^^,  at  WellcsJcy.  69; 

1 1 's  jmj>ortani  that  career  counseHng  start  in  Freshman 

year,  rather  than  Inter.  jq. 

This  place  is  an  academic  pressure  cooker.  73 • 

My  Class  Dean  hrlps  mo  thipk  through  decisions.  72: 

1  feel  free  to  go  to  see  a   faculty  nvmhcr  even  when  I 

don't  have  a  specific  acadcaiic  mattiM-  to  discuss,  73: 

I  Would  like  more  personal  relationships  with  faculty.  74: 

There  la  too  little  value  placed  on  extra-curricular 

activities  hero,  75. 

Tho  faculty  here  are  arrogant  and  condescending.  76: 

The  emphasis  here  on  gradca  and  achievement  makes  it  fisrd 

for  mc  to  enjoy  learning*  77. 

Competitiveness  poisons  the  atmosphrrc  here,  78: 

Vil  Juniors  help  students  think  through  problems.  79: 

I  find  it  easier  to  talk  to  a  female  than  to  a  nvalc 

acaitcniic  ndviour,  g^. 

Card  ~ 

I  have  seriously  considered  transferring,  from  Wc  Ileal  cy  5: 
1  ^qi|  unhappy  here* 

51 

I  am  part  oi  a  cloac  r.roup  of  frfenda  at  Wclleslcv«  7i 
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mx  V 

\  In  this  i«ction  w«  vould  llko  you  to  •hare^your  thoughts  with  ud  on  four  queatlons 
\  ^An9w#r  ail  four^  however  briefly. 


1.    If  you  could  do  one  thing  to  change  the  general  ^'utmoaphorc*'  or  "clliaatc" 
at  Uallesley^  what  would  you  do?    What  would  you  change? 


2#    If  you  could  do  on«  thing  Co  change  the  way  in  which  academic  adviaing  la 
dona  at  Wellealay^  what  would  you  do?    What  would  you  change? 


3»    If  you  could  do  one  thing  to  change  the  way  in  which  career  counseling  la 
done  at  Hclleslcy,  what  vould  you  do?    What  would  you  change? 


A*    If  you  could  do  one  thing  to  change  the  vay  in  which  peraonal  and  psychio- 
tric  counseling  ia  dono  at  Welled  ley ^  what  would  you  do?    What  would 
you  change? 


51  i 
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PART  VI 


the  cnt  re  survey,,  your  answers  to  th.so  q.e.tio.^  will  Ivo  ^    ?r  Wtric^ 

«^oii  mT^S  irttJ?  f-'^^^^-  Oifrvrnvc.  between  Hun^nitios  and'soci.l 

acicncc  najora  In  their  tcsponscs  to  cortaio  questions* 

rt'l^''tri!i''^  Contnittoc  bolioves  serenely  llvat  thr  CnlJCRo  must  rely  on  solid  informtion  "if 
IFi^^oju  ialo  rcspon"!                   ~  «PProprxnte  response  in  c«cb  caso.  or  fm  in  the 


1. 
2. 


Froshwom.in 


_Sophoraore 


Jriivior 


Spnior 


3. 


K-cial/elhnic  background:          _Wl,lle         __Black         _Nativc  A:.oric,n 

 j«wucano  .  As^iaji-iinici-xciaa  T^i^i-«n  -(Spt-cif    -   -~- .. 

 .Otlier  (Specify;  '   y      "  ^   

What  arc  your  most  llki-ly  plans  alter  graduation? 

 Craduatc  school   ^lltnploj-mcnt  No  idea 

■  ^Other  (Pltv^isp  «pt?c i f y ;    v 


12; 


:)  

13: 


5. 

6. 
7. 
8. 
9. 

11 . 

12. 
13. 


Whcro  is  your  "home"? 

 ^Northeast  USA 

 ;Mld-west  USA 

Aro  yivu  On  financial  aid? 

Major  or  probable  major ; 


—Southern  USA  ^Middle  Atlantic  USA 

_Far  West  USA         Forciijn  (Please  specify: 


Yes 


No 


No 


Yes 


Aro  yoii  a  Continuing  Wuccition  ttudont?  Yes 

Have  you  transfcrod  to  Wollesley  from  another  college? 

Cor.ared  to  other  stvidrnis  in  your  clnsa,  how  inv.,Jv.d  arc  ynn  in 
i-xtra-curriciikir  acLivitios? 

 ^^Vcry  involved   Involved  Uninvolvrd 


No 


 Vury  uninvoivod 

 ) 


What  it.  your  currrnl  plncc  of  rcsidmcc? 

— ^  campLis  _0n  cninpur^  (Ha  J  l  :   

An-  you  an  nccivr  mrmhrv  of  a  xxMnious  group? 

What  is  your  appro; in^rt.c  overall  grade  point  avcrngc  at  W^^llef^lcy? 
 ^    "^"r^  G4   C 

What  is  the  lil^^hosi  lovol  of  cchjcation  coinplcted  by  your  m-nhcr  and  your  f^ithcr? 


iiO^s  than  hir.h  i,chooI  diplnma 

Fatlier 

iUtjIi  school  dip  J  oina 

Sono  collopo 

Col  icg^C   do  p  TOO 

Soino  post-Ki"rtdij«re  work 

Pcfci-Kraduntc  Jo>vroo 

— — —  1 

.)  15; 
16: 
17; 
IB- 
IS: 

20; 


21: 

23;^ 
24,- 


25:. 
26: 


ERIC 


.    lilANK  YOU  VKRY  MUCH  FOR  VOUR  COOrERATION 
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AN  INTEGRATED  APPRQACH  TO  ACADEMIC  WVDV-aSEMENT 

Marilyn  Jody 
Vie  s  tern  Carolina  University 
Gullowhee,  North  Carolina 


Every  miversity  provides  academic  advisement,  personal 
counseling,  and  career  services  in  some  form.    What  makes  delivery 
of  these  services  unique  at  Western  Carolina  University  is  that 
they-Are  offered  under  on©  roof  and  under  one  administrative  struc- 
tur4P^ The  entire  unit,  called  the  Counseling,  Advisement,  and 
Placement  Center  (GAP) ,  reports  to  the  Vice-Ghancellor  for  Aca- 
demic Affairs. 

Conceptually,  the  CAP  Center  reflects  the  idea  that 
students'  needs  are  special,  individual,  and  interrelated.     Phy-  ^ 
sically,  by  design,  the  Center  is  a  highly  visible  and  attractive 
space  located  in  a  high  traffic  area  near  the  center  of  campus. 
Functionally,  the  Center  is  a  team  of  J"aculty,  staff,  and  students 
engaged  in  a  cooperative  effort  aimed  at  providing  each  individual 
with  the  best  possible  opportunity  to^  achieve  a  successful  col- 
legiate experience. 

The  Counseling  component  offers  an  entire  range  of  per- 
sonal, social,  and  academic  counsieling  services,  both  remedial  and 
developmental.    The  Placement  component  supplies  all  of  the  Uni- 
versity's part-time  and  full-time  job  placement  services,  as  well 
as  career  counseling  and  a  career  library.     The  advisement  com-, 
ponent  provides  direct  advisement  for  all  freshmen  and  for  all 
students  %ho  remain  undecided  as  to  a  major  after  their  freshman 
year.     For  all  other  students  and  for  Departments  that  seek  assist 
ance  in  providing  better  advisement,  the  Center  offers  consulta- 
tion, workshops,  and  other  support  services. 
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Barly  measures  of  the  Telative  effectiveness  of  this 
team  approach  to  advisement,  now  in  its  second  full  year  of  oper- 
ation, are  heartening.    Retention  is  up       nearly  9%  for  the 
undeclared  student  after  only  one  year.    Freshman  grades  are  up 

a  higher  grade  point  average  than  that  for  any  year  in  the  past 
five.    And  other  measures  of  success  are  equally  satisfying.  A 
campus.- wide  survey  conducted  late  in  the  first  year  showed  that 
Students  rating  twenty- ti»o  Universit|'  offices  on  their  relative 
helpfulness  ranked  the  Advisement  component  of  the  Center  number 
one.    The  Couseling  and/Career  Planning/Job  Placement  components 
ranked  second"  and  sixth. 

Although  many  factors  are  involved,  the  key  to  this 
remarkjably  positive  impact  appears'  to  be  what  the  CAP  Center  describes 
as  an  integrated  approach .    Where  academic  advisement  is  closely 
identified  with  personal,  social,  and  vocational  concerns,  students 
soon  acquire  a  holistic'  view  of  their  collegiate  experience.  At 
the  same  time  facility  advisers  have  a  better  opportunity  to  see 
their  advisees  as  total  persons  with  human  as  well  as  academic 
needs.    And  counselors  see  more  clearly  their  part  in  the  Univer- 
sity's academic  mission.    Whether  the  student  comes  to  the  Center 
seeking  academic  advice,  personal  counseling,  or  help  in  finding 
a  job  or  a  career,  the  immediate  visibility  and  accessibility  of 
related  services  make  self -referral  as  well  as  professional  re- 
ferral an  easy  matter.    Additionally,  the  close  working  relation- 
ship of  faculty  and  coun^lors  provides  a  continuing  opportunity 
for  an  informal  exchange  of  skills  and  information  that  extends 
the  competence  of  the  entire  staff.    Mutual  understanding  and  re- 
spect are  a  natural  result. 

The  Center's  full-time  staff  consists  of  a  Director; 
Coordinators  for  each  of  the  three  components;  Directors  of  Up-  ' 
ward  Bound  and  Cooperative  Education  and  Assistant  Directors  in 
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Career  Planning  and  Upward  Bound;  four  professional  counselors; 
and  six  clerical  staff.  ■  Other  staff  include  a  rota'ting  group  of 
3S-40  advisers,  all  of  whom  are  full-time  teaching  faculty;  and 
from  75-100  students  acting  as  tutors,  advisers,  and  general  assis- 
tants. 

Advisers  are  employed  for  the  most  part  on  a  yearly 
basis,  with  approval  in  each  case  from  the  individual's  Depart- 
ment Head.    All  faculty  are  eligible  to  apply.    However,  selection 
is  based  on  three  criteria:     The  Center  attempts  to  maintain  broad  ' 
representation  from  all  Schools  and  Departments  of  the  University; 
it  attempts  to  select  advisers  who  relate  effectively  to  students 
on  a  one-to-one  basis,  and  third,  every  effort  is  made  to  employ 
advisers  who  can  assure  an  extended  commitment  to  the  Center  in 
order  to  maintain  continuity  of  advisee- a^l^iser  assignment  over 
the  full  academic  year. 

Advisers  have  four  specific  duties.     First,  each  is 
responsible  for  the  direct  advisement  of  approximately  fifty 
adviseiBs.     Monitoring  of  the  academic  program  and  progress  of  each 
of  these  individuals  is  the  adviser's  chief  responsibility.  Second 
the  adviser  keeps  scheduled  office  hours  in  the  CAP  Center  for 
two  hours  each  week.     Students  who  come  to  the  Center  for  academic 
advice  are  referred  to  the  advisers  on  duty.    Third,  the  adviser 
is  required  to  attend  a  series  of  training  workshops  on  advisement. 
Finally,  advisers  provide  liaison  with  the  Departments  and  Schools 
they  represent,  establishing  mutual  exchange  of  information  between 
the  Center  and  all  parts  of  the  academic  community. 

Adviser  workshops  provide  an  important  opportunity  to 
develop  the  team  advising  approach.     CAP  Center  Coordinators  and 
other  professional  staff  take  part  in  these  workshops,  training 
advisers  in 'basic  counseling  skills  and  referral  techniques,  pro- 
viding career  information,  and  encouraging  academic  advisers  to. 
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relate  thJ|academic  programs  of  their  advisees  to  the  student's  per- 
sonal and  vocational  expectations  and  capabilities.    Special  training 
is  provided  in  how  ^nd  when  to  refer  students  who  need  career  direc-. 
tion,  tutoring,  or  other  types  of  academic  counseling.    At  the  same 
tijne.  faculty  offer  suggestions  and  supply  insights  to  the  counseling 
staff  in  matters  of  academic  policies  and  programs  as  well  as  the 
teaching- learning  process. 

 '  se  workshop  s essions  are_relnf o rceA.  

mal  contact  between  faculty  advisers  and  other  CAP  Center  staff 
during  the  scheduled  time  advisers  spend  at  the  Center  as  well  as  in 
other  encounters  on  campus.     Because  counselors  and  faculty  know  and  . 
are  comfortable  with  each  other,  mutual  discussion  of  individual 
student  problems  is  easy,  as  is  referral  of  the  student  for  specific 
kinds  of  help,  whether  the  need  is  for  an  aptitude  test,  counseling 
for  test  anxiety,  or  information  about  the  current  job  market. 

The  essential  factors  in  an  integrated  approach"  to 
advising  are  close  and  continued  communication,  a  willingness  to  be 
flexible,  and  common  objectives  that  are  student-centered,  How-to 
is  an  individual  strategy;  each  institution  presents  a  different 
kind  of  challenge.     But  certainly  a  conceptual  integration  is  possible 
through  joint  staff  meetings  and  cooperative  planngi^   And  functional 
integration  through  joint  projects  can  demonstrate  the  mutual  commit- 
ment. 

The  place  to  start  of  course  is  with  administrative  support. 
An  immediate  selling  point  is  that  duplication  of  efforts  can  be  re- 
duced and  effectiveness  of  delivery  enhanced  simply  by  increased 
communication.     No  changes  in  structure.    No  new  positions.  An 
institution  can  simply, begin  with  a  specific  proposal  that  brings 
key  persons  from  each  area  together  to .share  expertise.  Demonstrable 
positive  results  in  one  project  can  lead  to  support  for  additional 
proposals . 
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A  good  project?    One  might  be  "How  to  improve  course 
planning  through  increased  awareness  of  career  options  in  selected 
Idberai  arts  programs,"    Another  might  be  "What's  missing?  A 
motivational  approach  to  the  learning  problem  in  basic  freshman 
courses."    Both 'of  these  projects  are  underway  at  W-festern  Carolina 
University.    But  even  without  a  CAP  Center,  common  campus  problems 
such  as  these  can  be  the  focus  to  bring  faculty,  counse^'ors,  and 
.€ajL^^_iSiaivii:Le^st.af£-Jt£>.g£X  — 

The  CAP  Center  experience  at  Western  Carolina  University 
indicates  that  successful  academic  advisement  comes  from  seeing 
the  student  as  a  total  person  whose  academic  program  cannot  and 
should  not  be  separated  from  his  or  her  personal  needs  and  career 
goals.     It  seems  a  simple  insight;  it  may  also  be  vital  one. 
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AN  IMPLBMENTATIQN  PLAN  FOR  ^ 
COORDINATED-IDEGENTRALIZBD  ACADEMIC  ^ABVISING 
Western  Michigan  University 


Academic  advising  includes  many  things,  from  the  book- 
keeping check  of  requirements  to  the  synthesizing  discussion  of  a 

 s cudent  *  s  br PAdjgst . -a&a^^emic^tLLaiLS.^  B.u:t-:the~e.s^ence       advising  is 

to  open  avenues,  to  be  a  freeing  force  upon  the  student.  Advising 
will  help  widen  the  field  of  choice  among  courses;  it  can  point 
toward  disciplines  not  previously  considered;  it  should  urge  consi- 
deration of  original  but  productive  combinations  of  curriculum 
major  and  minor.    Advising  may  save  a  student  from  tackling  the 
impossible  or  prod  him  into  some  taxing  study  that  he  needs;  and 
it  ought  to  remind  him  of  the  variety  of  careers  that  might  follow 

^        any  academic  program.     Obstacles  to  this  freeing  foi^ce  are  students' 

wrongly  assume delimitations,  whatever  their  source:-  Poor  information, 
incomplete  past  advice,  family  pressure,  high  school  experience, 
or  simpLy  conventional  wisdom.     But  perhaps  the  most  important 
source  is  the  cultural  stereotype,  t'he  assumption  that  people 
should  choose  courses,  programs,  and  careers  according,  to  race  or 
sex,  not  ability  and  interest.    When  academic  advising  succeeds,  it 
-  *^elps  a'  student  discover  that  he  can  choose  and  act  in  his  academic 

*  Hfe,  not  simply  be  acted  upon.  ^ 

There  are  several  measures  of  good  academic  advising. 
Information  must  be  accurate  and  available,  and  students  must  be 
told  where  it  is  available.    Advisors  should  be  committed  and  qual- 
ified --  and  rewarded.    Advice  on  specific  requirements  must  be  a 
formal  commitment  to  the  student.    Advising  ought  to  be  a  willing 
process  for  both  advisor  and  student.    At  least  one  advisor  who 
is  willing  and  able  to  discuss  the  overall  program  pattern  and 
plans  should  be  available  to  every  student.    Each  new  student  should 
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have  a  specific  initial  advisoT.  ' 

The  University  will  develop  a  federated  system  of  aca- 
demic advising  composed  of  many  present  departmental  and  college 
advising  programs  and  modifications  of  other  existing  programs. 
A  Coordinator  of  Academic  Advising  (and  staff)  will  be  responsible 
to  the  Vice-President  for  Academic  Affairs;  and  a  University  Coun- 
c:^l  on  Academic  Advising  will  serve  as  an  advisory  board  to  the  Coor 
dinator.    As  with  other  academic  matters,  goals  and  procedures  will 
be  those  approved  by  the  Educational  Policies  Council,    Each  college 
will  determine  how  its  students  will  be  advisedo    Responsibility  for 
advising  will  follow  the  patterns  of  responsibility  existing  in 
other  academic  matters  at  Western  Michigan  University, 

OFFICE  OV  THE  COORDINATOR 

A  person  with  appropriate  academic  credentials,  exper- 
ience in  advising,  and  a  familiarity  with  the  broad  scope  of  West- 
ern Michigan  University  will  be  appointed,  on  a  fiscal  year  basis, 
to  serve  as  Coordinator  of  Academic  Advising  and  Articulation.  A 
support  staff  will  be  employed  to  serve  the  office. 

Functions  and  Responsibilities  of  the  Office: 

1.  Coordinate  all  University  academic  advising, 

2.  Provide  guidelines  and  standkrds^f or  academic  advising, 
,  3.     DissS'n^inate  advising  information. 

4.  Prepare  advisors'  manuals,  and  materials. 

5.  Serve  as  an  advisor  for  publications  that  affect  advi- 
sing and  articulation,  including  such  materials  in  the 
Undergraduate  Catalog. 

6.  Delegate  responsibility  for  academic  counseling-  and  4 
advising  of  identified  "undeclared"  studfents  to  the 
Counseling  Center  (See  Special  Section). 
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CooTdinate»  \iith  the  Director  of  Orieiitation,  academic 
advi  s  ing  dur iag  or  ientat  i  on . 

Assign  each  student  to  an  initial  academic  advisor. 
Train  advisors  in  cooperation  with  college  level  per- 
sonnel,. 

Seek  continued  education  and  training  from  all  segments 
of  the  University  community. 

Provide  articulation  between  the  University  and  community. 
Chair  the  All -University  Council  on  Academic  Advising. 

COLLEGE  LEVEL  ACADEMIC  ADVISING  PROGRAM 

1.  Each  college  shall  determine  how  its  students  will  be 
advised.  Each  college  shall  delegate  to  an  Associate 
Dean  or  assistant  to  the  Dean  the  responsibility  to  over- 
see advising  of  s€^udents  in  curricula  within  the  College. 
This  person  shall  g\ve  to  the  Coordinator  any  information 
that  will  help  the«  Coordinator  promote  liaison  with  other 
units  within  the  University. 

This  person  .shall : 

A.  Assure  that  there  is  adequate  academic  advising  within 
the^  college  and  serve  as  coordinator  for  departmental 
advisers.     The  departments  determine  requirements  for 

'majors  and  minors, 

B.  In  cooperation  with  the  Coordinator,  articulate  pro- 
grams and  courses  within  the  college  with  Michigan 
community  colleges, 

C.  Serve  on  the  college's  curriculum  committee  as  either 
a  voting  or  non-voting  member, 

D.  Maintain  student  academic  advising  records, 

E.  In  cooperation  with  the  Coordinator,  oversee  and  coor- 
dinate academic  advising  publications  within  the  colle 
including  materials  for  the  Undergraduate  Catalog. 

52i. 
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F.  Promote^  liaison  with  those  graduation  auditors  who 
deal  with  the  curricula  within  the  college. 

G.  Serve  on  the  All-University  Council  on  Academic  Advi- 
sing aijd  on  the  executive  committee  of  that  Council. 

;H.     Help  the  Coordinator  train  advisers. 

1.     Help  determine  the  need  for  general! st  advisers  within 

the  college  and  shall  supervise  them. 
J.     Assure  that  each  student  admitted  to  a  curriculum  within 

the  college  is  assigned  to  a  generalist  adviser  (by 

name}  with  whom  the  student  cah  undertake  his  initial 

advising. 

Each  college  shall  determine  its  need  for  generalist  aca- 
demic advisers.    This  need  vill  vary  with  the  size  of  the 
college  and  the  nature  of  its  programs.     Some ' colleges  may 
want  departmental  advisers  to  do  total  advising  -   -  general, 
major  and  minor.    Others  may  want  to  separate  the  functions. 
Still  other  combinations  may  be  possible. 

A.  Generalist  advising  shall  be  included  in  the  formula 
for  determining  the  number  of  advisers  needed  in  the 
college. 

B.  These  generalists,  when  necessary,  will  advise  students 
about  their  general  education  requirements  except  for 
the  integrated  programs,  advice  on  which  must  come 
from  the  College  of  General  Studies. 

C.  These  generalists  will  provide  introductory  information 
about  programs  and  majors  within  the  college  and  about 
the  credit  hours  needed  to  develop  such  programs. 

D.  These  generalists  will  be  referral  resources^  for  students 
on  questions  about  programs  or  alternative  programs  and 

■'on  a  wide  range  of  other  advising  and  counseling  ques- 
tions . 
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E.    These  geneTalists  will  help  students  assess  their 
progress  toward  their  d'egre'fe. 

3.    Each  college/school  shall  maintaiji  the  records  necessary 
for  academic  advising  and  shall  make  these  available  to 
major  and  minor  advisers.  • 

A.  Records  of  student  progress  and  performance,  tran- 
scripts of  high  school  and  college  work,  major /minor 
slips  and  other  data  pertinent  to  intelligent  advising, 
will  be  kept  by  the  College. 

B.  Colleges  must  transfer  student  files  to  other  colleges 
when  a  student  changes  curriculum  or  major  outside 
that  college. 

C.  Students  shall  receive  a  copy  of  all  commitments 
regarding  their  academic  programs,  and  a  copy  of  each 
commitment  shall  be  filed  with  the  college  and  the 
Records  Office. 


DEPARJMENT  LEVEL  ACADEMIC  ADVISING 

\  '  '    '  ' 

The  concept,  and  evolving  process,  or  a  decentralized 
but  coordinated  academic  advising  is  contingent  upon  university, 
college/school  and  department  recognition  of  the  essential  and 
valuable  role  of  faculty  in  advising.     Further,  the  viability  of 
such  a  program  is  dependent  upon  the  presence  and  full  cooperation 
of  faculty  members  who  have  a  genuine  interest  in  student  welfare. 

1.  Each  academic  department  shall  be  responsible  for  advising 
students  who  elect  its  major  or  minor. 

2.  The  '"hairperson  of  each  academic  department  will  select 
and  appoint,  within  the  guidelines  provided  by  the  Office 


of  the  CoordinatoT  of  Academic  Advising,  those  membeTs 
within  the  department  who  shall  serve  as  academic  advisers. 

A.  Full  time  faculty  members  (or  other  approved  advisers) 
selected  for  advising  functions  shall  be  given  assigned 
time.     Recommended  ration  is  one  credit  hour  equiva-. 
Lent  for  each  forty  (40)  curriculum  students. 

B.  Advisers  shall  be  selected  from  volunteer  faculty 
members  whenever  appropriate.     Selection  as  an  adviser 
shall  in  no  way  jeopardize  a  faculty  member's  status 
in  the  department.     Performance  as  an  academic  ad- 
viser shall  be  a  criterion  in  matters  of  tenure,  pro- 
motion and  merit  increments. 

C.  The  Department  shall  provide  academic  advisers  for 
all  semesters  and  sessions  throughout  the  year. 

1.  Procedures  such  as  assignment,  rotation,  spring  and 
summer  duties  will  be  departmental  responsibi!J.ities . 

2.  During  spring  and  summer,  small  departments  with 
few  majors  and  minors  may  arrange  for  academic  ad- 
vising at  the  college  level. 

3.  Advisers  will  maintain  appropriate  posted  hours  to 
accommodate  their  advisees. 

D.  Department  advisers  shall  maintain  only  those  minimal 
records  deemed  necessary  and  shall  utilize  the  college 
records  when  appropriate. 

E.  The  adviser  and  student  shall  jointly  develop  and 
endorse  (if  required)   the  major/minor  program.  The 
adviser  shall  approve  substitutes,  waive  requirements 
and  make  other . adjustments  as  appropriate. 

F.  All  faculty  members  who  are  working  as  advisers  shall 
have  access  to  adequate  clerical  assistance. 
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Gi    Publications  and  other  materials  related  to  the  ad- 
vising function  of  a  depaTtment  shall  be  developed  in 
consultation  with  the  dean. 

H.     Each  departmental  adviser  will  avail  himself  of  all 
oppbrtunities  to  learn  about  the  University  and  its 
curricula  and  about  departmental  and  college  policies. 
Examples : 

1.  Attending  workshops  e-stablished  by  the  Coordinator 
of  Academic  Advising. 

2.  Working  with  the  Dean  and  College  advisers. 

3.  Keeping  current  a  manual  of  University,  college 
and  department  policies  and  changes. 

4.  Keeping  informed  of  the  Educational  Policies  Council' 
actions . 

5.  >^'eeping  current  on  Faculty  Senate  actions. 

i 

5.    For  students  in  the  teaching  curricula,  the  College  of 

Education  will  be  responsible  for  approval  of  certification 
requirements.     If  vocational  endorsement  is  requested,  the 
College  of  Education  will  work  with  the  Colleges  of  Busi- 
ness and  Applied  Sciences  to  secure  it. 

ALL  UNIVERSITY  COUNCIL  ON  ACADEMIC  ADVISING 

1.  The  University,  through  an  appropriate  agency,  will  establish 
a  standing  Council  on  academic  advising  to  serve  as  an 
advisory  agency  to  the  Office  of  the  Coordinator  of  Acade- 
mic Advising. 

2.  The  Council,  to  be  chaired  by  the  Coordinator,  shall  be 
composed  of: 


A.  The  college/school  level  Associate  (assistant  to) 
Bean  of  each  unit. 

B.  The  Director  of  Admissions. 

C.  The  Director  of  Orientation. 

I).  The  Director  of  Career  Planning  and  Placement, 

li.  Director  of  Counseling. 

F.  Director  of  Records. 

G.  Six  faculty  members  appointed  by  the  Faculty  Senate. 

H.  Director  for  General  Education. 

I.  Five  (5)  students  appointed  by  student  government. 

3.  The  Council  shall  meet  at  least  once  each  semester  and  as 
deemed  necessary  by  the  Coordinator. 

4.  The  group  of  college  level  Associate  (assistant  to)  Deans 
of  the  Council,  under  the  chairmanship  of  the  Coordinator, 
shall  meet  regularly  to  provide  coordination  of  college 
level  functions. 

QRIENTATION  AND  STUDENT  ADVISING 

Orientation  is  designed,  in  part,  to  let  incoming  students 
meet  with  academic  advisers  and  prepare  an  academic  program  for  the 
ensuing  semester  or  session.     Academic  advising  serves  a  major  func- 
tion in  the  formal  induction  of  students  into  the  University  community 
C.U.E.  in  its  final  report,  recommended  that  every  new  student  be 
assigned  to  an  adviser  during  orientation. 

The  Director  of  Orientation  will  work  closely  with  the 
Coordinator  and  the  Admissions  Office  to  assure  an  orderly  advising 
process  during  orientation. 
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THE-ilATIONALE  AND  IMPLEMENTATION  OF  AN  ACADEMIC 
ADVISING  SYSTEM  AT  A  LARGE  UNIVERSITY 


The  following  report  was  prepared  by  a  special  Committee 
On  Academic  Advising  at  the  request  of  the  ^Faculty  Senate  at  a 
large  Public  University.     It  was  subsequently  approved  by  the 
Senate  and  Administration. 

The  report's  salient  features  are: 

1.  It  separates  the  function  of  distributing  factual  infor- 
mation  from  that  of  giving  academic  advice. 

2.  It  provides  a  multilevel  system  for  distributing  factual 
information,  with  offices  at  the  campus-wide,  divisional, 
college  and  departmental  levels. 

S.     It  provides  a  multilevel  system  for  advice  to  deal  with 
students  seeking  departmental,  college,  divisional,  inter- 
divisional,  or  General  Studies  degrees,  as  well  as  for  the 
students  as  yet  undecided. 

4.  It  identifies  the  responsibilities  for  each  of  these 
systems  on  all  levels,  with  the  ultimate  responsibility 
to  be  borne  by  the  Dean  for  Undergraduate  Studies.  In 
particular,  he  is  to  bear  responsibility  for  the  academic 
advisement  aspect  of  Summer  Orientation. 

5.  It  introduceis  a  number  of  procedures  so  as  to  make  such 
a  system  viable: 

A.     To  make  the  informational  system  work  sufficiently 
well  so  that  it  will  be  possible  for  the  student, 
if  he  so  desires,  to  determine  all  the  factual  infor- 
mation for  himself,  the  report  suggests:- 
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1.  Changes  of  major  be  no.  mope  difficurt  than  the 
drop/ add  procedure  for  changing  courses.  (The 
only  restriction  being  Board  of  Regents  limita- 
tions on  enrollment.) 

2.  Requirements  be  stated  suf f»iciently  clearly  and 
precisely  so  as  to  make  their  determination  by 
the  student  unambiguous. 

3.  An  Audit  Sy-stem  be  developed  to  allow  the  student 
to  check  his  requirements,  to  verify  that  his  pro- 
jected program  will  meet  his  requirements,  and  to 
be  encouraged  to  review  his  program. 

B.     To  make  the  advising  system  work,  the  report  proposes 
that  there  be  evaluation  procedures  developed,  both  for 
the  system  and  for  the  advisors,  so  that  good  advising 
can  be  recognized  and  rewarded  and  bad  advising  can  be 
stopped, 

6.  The  report  recognizes  that  several  years  will  be  necessary 
for  the  system  to  be  fully  implemented*     That  is,  the 
Dean  for  Undergraduate  Studies  must  be  installed,  the 
Divisions  must  be  formed,  the  informational  offices  must 
be  staffed,  the  informational  system  (particularly  as  it 
relates  to  the  computer)  must  be  developed,  and  the  atti- 
tude must  become  widespread  that  advising  is  a  necessary 
and  worthwhile  faculty  endeavor. 

7.  The  report  also  recognizes  the  need  for  money  to  implement 
any  improvements  in  the  advising  system.     The  informational 
system  must  be  developed  and  staffed,  and  the  faculty  must 
be  available  when  advising  is  needed. 
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IljTRODUCTION  . 

The  problem  of  Academic  Advisement  has  been  one  of  con- 
stant concern  and  stu4y  at  this  University  and  other  institutions 
across  the  country  for  many  years.    Studies  at  this  and  other 
tmivejsities.  have  produced  data  concerning  student  opinion  and 
the  historical  development  of  advisement  systems  (Report  of  the 
Commission  on  Education ,  Case  Western  Reserve  University  1970; 
Academic  Counseling  and  Advisement,  Western  Michigan  University 
1971).    The  effectiveness  of  advisement  has  been  extensively  ex- 
amined  (Retention  and  Withdrawal  from  College,  USCED,  1971;  the 
Comparative  Effectiveness  of  Student  to  Student  and  Faculty  Ad- 
visement Programs,  Kansas  State'  University  1971).     Proposals  have 
been  initiated  for  changes  in  policy  (Report  of  the  Ad  Hoc  Com- 
mittee on  Advisement  1971;  and  others).    Position  statements  haye 
also  been  expressed  by  the  University  Administration.     Data  and 
opinions  expressed  in  the  documents  together  with  the  changing 
concepts  of  the  University  to  reduce  the  in  loco  parentis  function 
of  advisement  provides  the  basis  of  this  report. 

We  offer  here  no  miracle  cure  for  the  problems  of  adviss- 
ment.     We  do,  however,  suggest  some  procedures  that  should  help  and 
try  to  delineate  the  lines  of  responsibility  to  ensure  that  these 
procedures  are  followed.     Basically,  this  report  consists  of  the 
acknowledgement  of  certain  facts  about  the  University  considered 
in  the  context  of  the  advisement  system.    Briefly,,  these  facts  are: 

1.    Advising  on  campus  as  currently  practiced  is  less  than 

satisfactory.     This  is  recognized  by  students,  faculty  and 
administrators  alike.     The  Board  of  Regents,  in  its  recent 
considerations  of  the  academic  reorganization  plan,  spec- 
ifically called  attention  to  the  need  for  a  new  advising 
plan : 
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Finally,  the  Committee  re commends  that  the 
campus  proceed  with  consideration  of  other  proposals/ 
including  the  alternate  proposals  suggested  by  the 
Chancellor,  particularly'  on  the  important  problem  of 
student  advisement,  so  that  the  Board  of  Regents  may 
have  more  complete  information  in  which  to  base 
their  action  on,  further  implementation  of  the  plan. 

The  size  and  complex  organization  of  the  University,  and 
the  multitude  of  available  programs  and  options,  makes  it 
evident  that  no  individual  faculty  advisor  can  maintain  the 
adequate  command  of  the  details  of  the  system  essential 
for  good  advisement.    We  are  forced  to  recognize  the 
double  function  of  advisement;  of  providing  both  factual 
information  and  advice  in  decision-making  by  students. 
The  process  of  decision-making  is  dependent  upon  factual 
information;  but  in  the  presence  of  an  adequate  infor- 
mation system  decision -making  need  not  require  advice. 
Consequently,  we  have  been  led  to  separate  the  functions 
of  informational  offices  and  of  student  academic  advise- 
ment as  largely  independent  activities.     This  is  the  cor- 
nerstone of  our  proposal.     The  informational  aspect  of 
advisement  can  be  reduced  essentially  to  a  mechanical  • 
process  where  adequate  information  is  available  to  all. 
Advisement,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  highly  individual 
process  depending  on  the  diversity  and  experience  of 
personnel.     Faculty  resources  as  well  as  undergraduate 
input  is  essential. 

The  campus  is  undergoing  academic  reorganization.  This 
"produces  new  alignments  and  therefore  new  lines  of  respon- 
sibilities.    Futher,  new  kinds  of  degrees  are  being  offered 
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in  addition  to  the  more  traditional  ones  directly  asso- 
ciated with  depaTtments.  Machinery  for  advisement  must 
be  developed  for  this  new  context. 

4.  Use  of  the  computer  fcr  registration  immediately  affects 
both  the  time  of  advising  and  the  relationship  between 
student  and  advisor.    It  also  offers  new  possibilities 
for  information  distribution  hitherto  unavailable. 

5.  Dissatisfaction  with  the  in  loco  parentis  concept  by 
most  of  the  University  community  puts  a  rather  different 
light  on  the  demands  made  on  an  advisement  system.  If 
the  faculty  only  gives  advice  where  it  is  wanted,  much 

of  the  needless  and  essentially  trivial  aspect  of  adviiing 
is  removed,  providing  more  time  for  careful  consideration 
of  those  students  who  do  want  advice  and  attention. 

1  V 

The  combination  of  these  facts  provides  the  frameworl< 
for  the  advisement  system  that  we  describe  below  in  fairly  general 
terms.     Specific  details  of  the  organization  of  the  various  offices 
described  in  the  report  must  be  developed  with  the  establishment 
of  the  Divisional  structure  and  a  Dean  for  Undergraduate  Studies. 
This  Dean  is  of  paramount  importance  to  the  advisement  system,  as 
he  will  ultimately  be  responsible  for  the  organized  framework  of 
the  system  and  for  the  delegation  of  the  functional  responsibil- 
ities to  all  other  levels  (Division,  College,  Department,  Program). 
The  rapid  appointment  of  a  qualified  Dean  is  essential.     Given  tl^ 
time  necessary  for  both  the  Dean  and  the  Divsisions  to  begin  oper- 
ations, for  new  attitudes  toward  advisement  to  be  formed,  devel- 
oped and  propagated  through  the  system,  and  for  a  useful  information 
al  network  to  become  functional,  it  is  clear  that  several  years 
will  be  needed  before  advisement  will  be  significantly  better.  It 
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is  incumbent  upon  us  to  start  moving  in  this  direction  now. 

Ultimately,  whatever  restructuring  we  produce,  advising 
boils* down  to  onn  professor  advising  one  student.    We  might,  at 
this  point,  simply  propose  the  edict  that  faculty  must  devote ^ore 
time  to  advising,    Ike  futility  of  this  approach,  which  has  been 
^   in  effect  for  years,  is  clear  when  we  consider  the  responsibilities 
\thc  faculty  have  to  tsach  and  meet  with  their  students,  to  achieve 
and  mai"ntain  the  scholarly  excellence  fundamental  to  quality  edu- 

 ca\ion  and  tli<f  intellecjLual  ..development  necessary  in  a  University; 

and  '\o  serve  in  various  ways  to  assure  the  smooth  running  and  high 
academ^ic  standards  of  the  University.    More  time  at  advising  is 
necessarily  at  the  expense  of  something  else.     Our  University  is 
not  so  strong  in  any  of  these  attributes  that  we  can  afford  that 
approach.     The  improvement  of  advising  requires  not  only  new  efforts 
and  attitudes,  but  also  the  monetary  expense  necessary  to  provide 
the  additional  time  for  advising,  the  staff  for  the  informational 
system,  and  the  faculty  for  summer  advisement.     If  we  do  not 
recognize  this  fact,  we  simply  won't  be  facing  up  to  the  problems 
of  advising. 

ORGANIZATION  AND  PROCEDURES 

Organization:     The  central  focus  of  the  entire  advising 
system  is  the  Dean  for  Undergraduate  Studies.    His  office  bears  ^ 
the  fundamental  responsibility  for  coordination  and  overseeing ''all 
facets  of  advising  within  the  campus.     This" office  will  play  the 
following  roles: 

;    '  ^  "  /  - 

1.     Maintain  a  central  information  office.     This  office  serves 
as  a  source  of  all  information  related  to  advising,  includ- 
ing  records,  requirements  both  campus  wide  and  for  indi- 
vidual programs),  names  of  appropriate  people  throughout 
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the  University  for  dealing  with  specific  probaems  (see 
below),  etc.    It  is  expected  that  this  office  will  ensure 
that  its  information  is  up-to-date  and  accurate.  Stu- 
dents as  well  as  advisors  will  be  able  to  come  here  in  . 
order  to  obtain  information  both  of  a  general  nature 
(e.g.,  student's  Academic  Audit/  see  below) .  Since 
this  office's  function  is  informational  rather  than  advi- 
sory, it  can  be  staffed  with  adequately  trained  students, 
retired  people  at  relatively  low  cost. 

Be  responsible  for  advising  students  who  are  not  in  one 
Division.  This  includes  playing  the  role  currently  played 
by  the  College  Deans  in  receiving  and  distribut-ing  nec- 
essary forms,  furnishing  permission  for  credit  by  exam- 
ination, etc.  Such  students  will  fall  into  three  cate- 
gories: 

A.  Interdivisional  Majors:     These  may  be  students  in 
established  programs  that  cross  divisional  lines  or 
students  in  Independent  Studies  involving  fields  from 
several  Divisions.     In  either  case,  the  Office  of  the 
Dean  for  Undergraduate  Studies  will  be  responsible  for 
ensuring  that  these  students  have  faculty  advisors 
available  from  the  appropriate  disciplines.     For  the 
Independent  Studies  student,  this  office  will  appoint 
the  Committee  that  works  out  with  the  student,  the 
necessary  program. 

v.? 

B.  General  Studies:     Students  working  for  the  Bachelor 
of  General  Studies  will  have  faculty  advisors  chosen 
by  the  Office  of  the  Dean  for  Undergraduate  Studies. 
These  advisors,  in  particular,  will  be  chosen  for 
their  broad  interests. 
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C.    Undecid'ed:  Students  w!ho  are  undecided  as  to  what  their 
major  will  be,  will  have  special  advisors  until  they 
select  a  more  definitive  program.    It  is  expected  that 
use  will  be  made  here  of  the  personnel  currently 
associated  witb  the  Office  of  Intermediate  Registra- 
tion.     (OIR  currently  performs  two  functions:  It 
serves  as  a  "home"  for  students  ineligible  for  trans- 
fer from  one  college  to  another,  and  it  helps  unde- 
cided students  to  de^^^mine  what  their  interests  are. 
The  former  function  will  no  longer  exist  because 
such  students  will  no  longer  exist  (see  below) . 
Therefore  it  seems  most  useful  for  the  latter  function 
to  be  performed  under  the  Office  of  the  Dean  for  Under- 
graduate Studies,    We  envision  then,  that  OlR,  suitably 
renamed,  'will  be  responsible  to  the  Dean  for  Under- 
graduate Studi  es , ) 

3.  Coordinate  and  oversee  all  other  advising.     The  Office  of 
the  Dean  for  Undergraduate  Studies  will  have  the  responsi- 
bility of  making  sure  that  all  other  advising  offices 

"  (see  below)  are  functioning  properly  and  that  information 
is  flowing  freely  throughout  the  system.     In  particular, 
it  will  be  responsible  for  the  appointment  and  evaluation 
of  .advisors.     It  is  the  Office  responsible  for  the  entire 
advising  system;  ultimate  responsibility  for  any  short- 
comings in  advising  throughout  the  campus  lies  here, 

4,  Maintain  liaison  with  other  groups  as  appropriate.  This 
office  will  maintain  liaison  with  the  other  related  faci- 
lities on  campus,  such  as  the  Counseling  Center  and  the 
Placement  Center,  for  the  purpose  of  providing  a  two-way 
flow  of  information  and  for  referral  purposes.     In  addition, 
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^ill  prepare  and  distribute  appropriate  publications, 
interact  with  High  Schbols  and  Junior  Colleges,  and 
maintain  such  direct  communication  witfv.  incoming  students  ,^ 
including  the  dissemination  of  printed' material  concerning 
any  requested  programs  and  information  on  how  to  contact 
the  advising  officer  in  these 'programs!. 

Run  the  Academic  Advising  aspect* of  Summer  Orientation 
(see  below) :     Each  division  will  maintain  a  similar  ad- 
vising office.    Within  each  Bivision  there  will  he  a  Div- 
isional Advising  Officer  whose  office  will  have  similar  ' 
responsibilities,  within  the  Division,  to  those  of  the 
Office  of  the  Dean  for  Undergraduate  Studies.     That"  is, 
it  will f 

A.  Maintain  a  central  information  office.     Thio  office 
^  will  have^  as  a  specialty,  all  information  relating 

tb  the  pi^^sion,  such 'as  programs,  student  information, 
etc.,  as  well  as  campus-wide  programs. 

B.  Be  res|3onsible  for  the  advisement  of  students  working 
for  .divisional  'degrees,  students  working  for  inter- 
departmental degrees  within  the  Division,  and  students 
committed  to  the  Division  but  undecided  as  to  a  futher 
specification  of  major. 

C.  Coordinate  all  advising  within  the  Division,  carrying 
the  appropriate  responsibility. 

Maintain  liaison  with  the  Counseling  Center,  the  Place- 
ment Center,  and  other  Divisions.    In  par^ticular  this 
office  shall  be  an  expert . source  of  information  for 
students  wishing  ^ftransfer  into  the  Division  from 
the  rest  of  the  University. 
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Within  a  Division,  all  subgroups  will  have  appro-priately 
identified  Advising  Officers,    That  is,  each  Department, 
College,  Program,  etc.,  will  have  one  Officer  designated 
lyho  b«aTS  the  responsibility  for  information  and/or  advis- 
ing within  that  subgroup,  and  who  is  or  maintains,  a  source 
of  upy-to-date  and  accurate  information  about  that  pro'gram. 
A  student,  for  example,  coulS  consult  with  this  Officer 
if  he  is  considering  transferring  to  that  particular  major. 
This  does  not  mean  that  each  department  must  have  a  faculty 
member  on  call  at  all  times  for  this  purpose.     It  simply 
ensures  that  one  person  has  responsibility  for  providing 
printed  information  and-  for  being  available  by  appointment 
if  a  student  desires  further  information  or  advice.  Colleges 
might  be  expected  to  have  a  continually  manned  information 
office.     On  the  other  hand,  a  small  department  might  have 
a  message  service,  or  group  together  with  other  depart- 
ments in  the  same  building  to  provide  one  information 
office.     The  actual  advising  of  students  within  a  given 
program  will  be  done  by  one  or  several  faculty  advisors 
depending  on  the  .numbers  of  students  and  qualified  faculty 
available.     (see  belov) 

IVe  thus  have  a  variety  of  inf ormaticoial  offices  and  officers 
on  all  levels  in  the  University.     These  officers  are  often 
duplicate  resources  and  are  meant  :to  be  places  where  students 
and  advisors  can  go  to  get  factual  information  quickly  and 
without  a  runaround.     Hopefully  -  the  Office  of  the  Dean  for 
Undergraduate  Studies  and  the  Divisional  offices  will  "even- 
tually be  directly  connected  to  the  computer  to  provide  rapid 
access  to  student's  records^  etc*     Every  office,  from  the 
Pean  of  Undergraduate  Studies  to  the  Departments,  will  have 
an  identified  officer  whose  name  and  campus  phone  number  will 
be  listed  on  a  printed  list  available  in  all  informational 
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offices  and,  perhaps,  in  the  campus  telephone  directory. 
The  goal  here  is  easy  access  to  all  factual  information 
(as  opposed  to  advice  and  counseling)  and  the  staffs  would 
be  trained  for  this  purpose. 

Procedures:    The  entering  student  will  be  informed  that 
^  the  ultimate  responsibility  for  the  program  determination,  course 
selection  and.  fulfillment  of  requirements  rests  with  the  student. 
He  will^ also  be  informed  of  the  help  the  University  offers  him  in 
meeting"~this  responsibility,  both  in  the  offers  of  several  levels 
of  advising  and  counseling,  and  in  the  various-  sources  of  infor- 
mation.    He  Hill  be  encouraged ^ to  take  advantage  of  these  University 
services.  • 

The  entering  student  will  then  be  given  the  opportunity  to  . 
select  the  program  he  desires.     This  choice  might  involve  immediate 
specialization  to  a  particular  Department,  or  only  to  a  College,  or 
perhaps  only  to  a  particular  Division.     Other  choices  might  be  for 
some  interdivisional  program  or  for  the  General  Studies  program. 
However,  students  may  remain  undecided  if  they  choose.     They  will 
not  be  forced  to  choose  a  specific  area  if  they  wish  to  remain 
undecided. 

Within  this  chosen  program  (department,  college,  division, 
interdivision.  General  Studies,  or  "undecided")   the  student  will 
be  offered  an  advisor.     That  is,  he  will  be  given  the  name,  office 
and  office  phone  number  of  an  advisor  who  will  be  available  to  give 
advice  if  the  student  desires  it.     There  will  be  no  obligation  on  the 
student's  part  to  get  the  advisor's  signature,  or,  indeed,  to  ever 
.^meet  the  advisor.     (Special  resources  will  be  available  to  encour- 
age the  student's  use  of  his  advisor  when  it  appears  appropriate, 
see  below) 
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Because  the  advisor Vs  signature  is  not  required  for  reg- 
istration, the  advising  function  can  be  spread  throughout  the  sem- 
ester*    Computerized  registration  will  contribute  further  to 
encouraging  students  to  see  their  advisors  at  some  time  other  than ^ 
the  week  before  classes.     The  easy  availability  of  factual  infor- 
mation should  remove  the  more  routine  problems  from  advising. 
Consequently  if  a  student  does  choose  to  see  his  advisor  it  is  expect- 
ed that  he  actually  will  want  advice  and  that  his  advisor  will  give  him 
the  necessary  time  and  attention.     A  student  will  be  free  to  change 
his  advisor  at  will,  subject  only  to  the  approval  of  the  new  advisor 
(to  avoid  overloads).     The  student  merely  notifies  the  Advising 
Officer  of  his  program  that  he  wishes     i  change /advisors ,  and  if 
desired,  the  name  of  his  preference  for  a  new  advisor.     It  is  a 
general  principle  of  this  entire  plan  that  there  must  be  easy  ''hor- 
izontal^' motion  for  the  student.     A  student  is  never  sent  anywhere 
(to  a  program,  and  advisor,  etc.)  without  giving  him  a  "return  ^ 
ticltet'*  so  he  can  change  (his  program,  his  advisor,  etc.)  later. 
Subject  to  a  change  desired  by  the  student,  his  advisor  should 
remain  the  same  throughout  his  association  with  a  given  program. 

It  should  also  be  easy  for  a  student  to  change  from  one 
program  to  another  within  the  University.     Because  this  involves 
somewhat  more  than  the  pure  advising  aspects  of  the  problem,  we 
discuss  this  separately  below. 


SPECIAL  PROBLEMS 


Summ e r  or i en t a t i on :  Summer  Orientation  currently  serves 
two  purposes,  academic  advising  and  student  life,  yet  it  is  entirely 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Office  of  Student  Activities.     It  is 
generally  agreed  that  the  academic  advising  aspect  of  it  is  one 
of  its  weakest  points.     To  improve  this  without  weakening  the 
\  student  life  aspect  we  propose  that,  while  the  Office  of  Student 

Activities  continue  to  bear  responsibility  for  overall  logistics 
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and  the  student  life  aspects,  the  Dean  for  Undergraduate  Studies 
be  .given  full  responsibility  for  the  academic  advising  as^ct. 
Specifically  we  propose  that  for  one  day  of  the  curr^.l^fW^ 
orientation  program,  the  Office  of  Student  Activit/W  turn  over 
the  students  to  the  Dean  for  Undergraduate  Studie/for  the  purpose 
of  academic  advising.    Any  future  modification  of/ this  arrangement 
should  be  made  by  agreement  of  the  Vice •chancellor  for  Academic 
Affairs  and  the  Vice  Chancellor  for  Student  Af fails. 

Another  difficulty  associated  wlVh'academlc  advising  in 
Summer  Orientation  is  the  fact  that  most  h^^are  not  available 
auring  the  summer.     Only  a  relatively  few  are  on  12 -month  contract 
and  they  often  have  other  responsibilities.     Attempts  to  move 
Orientation  to  times  when  faculty  are  available  are  beset  with 
logistical  difficulties.     It  seems  impossible  to  handle  the  number 
of  incoming  students  (typically  5000  freshmen  and  3O00  transfers) 
in  the  short  period  available  after  the  faculty  returns  and  before 
classes  start.     Orientation  before  the  summer  starts  is  hampered 
by  the  lack  of  records  from  the  student's  previous  schools.  Never- 
theless, faculty  must  be  available  during  Orientation  if  we  are  to 
have  any  reasonable  system  of  advising.     Particularly  for  transfer 
students,  where  the  detailed  nature  of  courses  previously  taken 
must  be  determined,  it  is  essential  that  faculty  experts,  familiar 
with  both  the  program  and  the  field  of  study,  be  available  to  help 
plan  future  programs.     The  effect  of  wrong  initial  programming  for 
students  can  be  extremely  costly  in  time,  effort  and  morale,  if 
not  disasterous.     Although  the  faculty  might  be  assisted  here 
by  suitably  trained. students  who  deal  with  the  more  routine 
problems,  no  Orientation  program  vill  adequately  deal  with  Academic 
Advising  in  the  absence  of  faculty.     Bluntly  put,  this  costs  money. 
If  this  University  is  to  commit  more  than  lip  service  to  the 
concept  of  good  advising, .it  must  be  prepared  to  devote  the  neces- 
sary resources  to  it.     There  is  no  way  we  can  assure  and  demand  good 
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advising  if  it  is  to  be  done  as  a  spare  time  activity  or  as  a 
gesture  of  good  will.     In  committing  itself  to  good  academic  ad- 
vising, this  University  is  committing  itself  to  providing  faculty 
during  the  summer  for  the  purpose  of  Orientation. 

Change  of  Programs  (Internal  Transfers):     The  difficulty 
of  changing  programs  is  one  of  the  major  causes  of  confusion  and 
poor  advising  on  the  campus  today.     Students  may  find' themselves  out 
of  one  College  without  being  admitted  to  another.     They  may  find  that 
they  are  not  in  a  College  they  thought  they  were.     Only  after  they 
are  in  the  new  College  do  they  often  find  out  how  much  of  their 
previous  work  is  applicable.     Programs  are  frequently  not  spelled 
out  with  sufficient  precision  to  allow  reasonable  judgements  to  be 
made  before  the,  transfer  is  actually  completed.    A  reasonable 
advisement  system  cannot  be  expected  to  deal  with  this  kind  of  con-  , 
•fusion.     For  this  purpose  we  propose  the  following: 

1.     Any  student  currently  enrolled  at  the  University  can 

transfer  into  any  program  (Division,  College,  Department, 
etc7)  without  restriction,  except  in  the  case  where  the 
Board  of  Regents  has  limited  enrollment  in  that  program. 
In  that  case  the  program  will  specify  and  publish  what 
■  procedures  are  necessary  for  entrance.    That  is,  a  student 
may  go  at  any  time  to  an  appropriate  advising  office  (Dean 
for  Undergraduate  Studies,  Division  or  College)  and  by 
filling  out  the  appropriate  form  effect  the  t:Tansfer. 
Both  the  new  and  old  progran)s  (department,  college,  divi- 
sion, etc.)   are  notified  (as  well  as  relevant  people, 
for  records  purposes)  and  the  student  is  then  offered  a 
new  advisor  in  the  new  program.     This  should  be  no  more 
difficult  than  the  drop/add  procedure  for  changing  courses. 
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2.    Programs  must  be  defined  with  sufficient  precision  in  the 
Catalog  so  that  a  student  can  ascertain  whether  he  meets 
/the  requirements  such  as  "consent  of  the  advisor."  The 
word  "elective"  should  mean  "any  course  in  the  University. 
If  a  program  does  not  mean  that,  it  should  not  use  that 
word,  and  it  should  explicitly  spell  out  the  restrictions 
involved.     These  are  then  known  requirements  of  that 
program.     (Of  course.  Independent  Studies  programs  must 
be  worked  out  individually.)     Further,  requirements  should 
be  stated  in  a  positive  fashion.    That  is,  "to  satisfy  the 
requirements  for  this  degree  you  must  take  .......  credits 

in  the  allied  fields  of  rather  than  "you  may 

not  take  courses  in    for  this  degree." 

We  want  to  mak,e  it  quite  clear  here  that  we  are  not  in  any 
way  attempting  to  restrict  the  right  of-  an  academic  program  to  set 
its  requirements.     What  we  are  asking  here  is  that,  whatever  those 
requirements  are,  they  should  be  known.    There  is  no  way  that  the 
informational  system  can  work  if  the' information  is  not  available. 
If  all  requirements  are  explicitly  spelled  out,  then  the  informa- 
tional problem  becomes  a  (still  complex)  mechanical  problem  and 
advisors  can  devote  their  efforts  to  giving  advice.    Any  advising 
system  will  crumble  and  fall  if  the  information  is  not  available 
or  is  known  only  by  the  select  few. 

APVI SEM£NT  PERSONNEL 

Information  officers:     will  be  primarily  concerned  with 
dispensing  factual  information,  available  from  catalogues,  academic 
regulations  and  student  records.     (Proper  respect  for  the  confi- 
dentiality of  records  must,  of  course,  be  assured.)  Ultimately, 
most  of  this  information  would  be  available  from  a  computer 
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print  out.    This  service  would  not  require  the  use  of  faculty  except 
in  a  monitoring  function.'    Graduate  student,  undergraduate  or  non- 
faculty  (retired  staff,  etc.)  would  be  satisfactory  after  an  adequate 
period  of  training.     This  would  relieve  the  cost  of  the  service  as 
well  as  providing  employment  opportunities  to  a  varied  group  of 

persons  on  a  part-time  or  full-time  basis. 

r 

Academic  advisors:  will  depend  primarily  upon  the  faculty 
resources  of  the  University.     It  is  anticipated  that  the  optional 
nature  of  academic  advisement  may  reduce  the  quantitative  aspects  and 
enhance  the  qualitative  nature  of  advisement.     It  is  essential  that 
the  most  qualified  (in  terins  of  interest,  knowledge,  ability, 
ability  to  communicate  with  students,  availability,  etc.)  faculty 
be  eLwOuraged  to  participate  in  advisement  and  that  adequate  recog- 
nition be  given  to  their  effort.     This  should  take  form  in  consi- 
deration of  tenure,  promotion  and  merit  increases  as  well  as  con^ 
sideration  in  terms  of  demands  on  other  functions  of  faculty 
(teaching,  research,  service).     A  balanced  load  is  necessary  to 
assure  quality  in  all  functions  (although  the  nature  of  the  load 
will  vary  with  the  program). 

Additional  advisement  simply  cannot  be  appended  to  current 
faculty  activity  and  be  expected  to  provide  a  quality  operation. 
Under  this  system  the  continuity  of  advisement  in  the  faculty- 
student  relationship  should  become  optimally  stabilized,  but  provide 
for  essential  movement. 

Quality  control  of  advisement  would  be  contributed  to  by  at 
least  an  annual  briefing  of  all  academic  advisors  under  the  Dean  of 
Undergraduate  Studies. and  by  clear  lines  of  responsibility  and  ev- 
aluation (see  below) . 

Diversity  and  expertise  of  advisors  would  be  fostered  with 
the  various  levels  and  programs.     Special  programs  or  requirements 
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of  students  would  be  met  by  publication  of  available  faculty  re- 
sources, such  as  pre-professional  or  general  Honors  advisors,  to  fac- 
ilitate easy  access  by  st-udents  and  other  advisors.     In  the  selec-  ; 
tion  of  advisors  that  will  function  at  other  than  the  departmental 
level  (Office  of  the  Dean  for  Undergraduate  Studies,  interdivi- 
sional,  divisional  and  college) , -care  must  be  exercised  to  select 
individuals  with  a  broad  expertise  that  crosses  specific  discipline 
lines . 

It  would  also  be  advantageous  to  develop  a  cadre  of  voluntary 
undergraduates  that  could  function  at  the  departmental  level  to 
assist  faculty  advisors  on  problems  that  are  most  satisfactorily 
dealt  with  on  a  student  to  student  basis.     Graduate  students  also 
may  be  used  in  an  advisory  capacity  under  the  supervision  of  per- 
manent faculty  so  as  to  provide  continuity  to  the  students. 

Selection  of  academic  advisors  will  involve  submission  of 
candidates  by  Provosts,  Deans,  or  Departmental  Chairmen  to  the 
Dean  for  Undergraduate  Studies,  who  will  approve  the  actual  appoint- 
ments. 

EVALUATION 

Separate  procedures  to  evaluate  the  advisement  system  and 
its  procedures  and  the  performance  of  individual  advisors  must  be 
developed.     Input  from  students,  faculty  and  administrators  should 
provide  evaluation  data  satisfactory  to  monitor  the  informational 
offices  and  the  academic  advisors.     Such  data  would  provide  the 
basis  for  recommendation  of  rewards  (tenure,  promotion,  salary,  etc.) 
reappointment  of  satisfactory  advisors,  and  identification  of  problems 
within  the  system  that  require  alteration  and  updating.     Basic  ques- 
tionnaires and  evaluation  forms  for  feedback  on  both  the  system 
and  the  individual  advisors  must  be  developed  in  the  Office  of 
the  Dean  for  Undergraduate  Studies  by  appropriate  individuals,  in- 
cluding students.     Such  forms  could  be  modified  as  necessary  to  fit 
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the  specific  needs  of  department §  or  pTograms. 

In  the  final  analysis,  judgment  of  any  facet  of  the  system 
is  based  on  its  responsiveness  to  the  requirements  of  the  student 
.body.    "The  measure  of  success  of  the  information  program  is  simply 
whether  students  may  function  in  self -advisement ,  and  depends  on 
the  availability  of  hard  information  (catalogs,  booklets,  etc.) 
and  the  ability  of  the  personnel  to  convey  this  information.  The 
measure  of  success  in  academic  advisement  is  based  on  the  resolution 
of  students'  academic  problems  in  the  decision  making  process.  . 
Beyond  the  criteria  of  concern,  interest,  and-  a  conscientious  attitude, 
few  stipulations  for  pr.obable  satisfactory  performance  by  indi- 
viduals can  be  stated.     Trial  and  error  appears  to  be  the  only 
available  technique,  and  the  success  of  this  depends  on  adequate 
feedback.     It  is  expected  that  administrative  personnel  responsible 
for  the  assignment  of  faculty-  to  advisement  duties  will  exercise 
careful  judgment  to  select  the  best  possible  candidates.     It  is  also 
essential  that  the  Dean  for  Undergraduate  Studies  review  such 
a  pp  o  i  n  t  m  e  n  t  s . 

THE  AUDIT  SYSTEM 

The  advising  system,  as  envisioned  here,  requires  that  there 
be  sufficient  factual  information  readily  available  so  that  the  stu- 
dent who  knows  what  he  wants  can  easily  prepare  his  program  with 
confidence  that  he  is  satisfying  all  the  requirements,  and  at  the 
same  time  that  there  be  advisors  readily  available  to  help,  advise, 
and  check  if  the  student  wants  their  assis tanc'ffv'^in  this  section 
we  describe  several  relatively  innovative  procedures  which  serve 
these  purposes  in  a  fundamental  way. 

Academic  Audit :     A  student  must  be  able  to  know,  with  some 
confidence,  his  previous  record  and  the  outstanding  requirements  for 
his  degree  program.     These  are,  or  should  be,  easily  determinable 
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factual  pieces  of  information;  it  is  essential  that  these  be 
readily  available.     For  this  purpose  we  propose  that  a  student 
^be  able  to  check  his  particular  record  and  its  applicability  towards' 
any  given  program  by  means  of  an  Academic  Audit  as  follows: 

1.  The  following  information  should  be  provided  to  the  student 
each  semester  with  his  registration  m-aterials,  and  at  other 
times  at  the  College  and  Divisional  informational  offices 
and  at  the  Office  of  the  Dean  for  Undergraduate  Studies: 

A.  Courses  taken  with  credit  hours  and  grades. 

B.  Courses  still  required  for  designated  major. 

C.  Outstanding  prerequisites  for  required  courses  for 
designated  major. 

D.  Cumulative  average  and  total  hours  completed. 

E.  Advisor's  name,  office  and  office  telephone  number. 

2.  For  students  contemplating  a  change  of  major,  the  following 
information  should  be  available  at  the  College  and  Divisional 
informational  offices  and  at  the  Office  of  the  Dean  for 
Undergraduate  Studies: 

A.  Courses  required  to  fulfill  present  major. 

B.  Courses  required  to  complete  major  under  consideration. 

C.  Outstanding  prerequisites  for  required  courses  for  each 
of  the  two  majors. 

D.  Name,  office  and  office  telephone  number  of  advisement 
officer  "for  the  major  under  consideration. 

No  student  can  possibly  plan  his  program  without  this  infor- 
mation.    No  advisor  can  assist  in  the  planning  of  a  student's  pro- 
gram without  this  information.     It  therefore  is  essential  that  this* 
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iTxfoTinatioii  be  readily  available  and  that  records  and  requirements 
be  presented  in  such  a  fashion  so  as  to  make  it  readily  available. 
The  new  computerized  system  of  registration  lends  ftself  to  pro- 
viding this  kind  of  information.    Although  we  recognize  that  sev- 
eral years  will  be  required  for  this  Academic  Audit  to  be  fully 
implemented  within  the  computerized  system,  we  feel  that  it  is  a 
iiecessary  step  for  the  significant  improvement  of  the  advising 
system.  .  • 

Audited  Program:     Once  the  student  has  the  above  informa- 
,tion  asd  is  ready  to  commit  himself  to  a  specific  program  of  courses, 
there  should  be  some  way  that  the  student  can  reliably  verify  that 
his  planned  program  does  indeed  satisfy  all  the  requirements  neces- 
sary for  his  desired  degree.     That  is,  he  should  have  some  way  of 
being  assured  that  if  he  completes  all  courses  in  his  planned 
program  successfully  and  meets  all  general  academic  regulations, 
he  will  get  the  degree  he  seeks.  '        •  , 

In  order  to  provide  this  assurance,  and  also  to  encourage 
long  range  planning  for  the  benefit  of  both  the  student  and  the  de- 
partments, we  propose  the  Audited  Program  as  follows:  The 
committed  student  would  have  the  option  of  preparing  a  detailed 
academic  program  showing  all  the-  courses  that  he  will  take  for  the 
remainder  of  his  stay  at  the  University.     These  will  be  listed  on 
a  form  and  checked  to  verify  that  successfully  following  such  a 
course  of  study  will  meet  all  requirements  for  his  desired  degree. 
It  will  be  signed  by  the  student's  faculty  advisor,  the  program 
head  for  the  desired  degree,  and  the  appropriate  Dean  or  Provost, 
The  student  is  then  guaranteed  his  degree  provided  all  courses  listed 
on  the  form  are  successfully  completed" and  all  general  academic  reg- 
ulations (also  listed  on  the  form)  are  met. 

We  emphasize  that  this  is  completely  at  the  student's  option. 
He  may  very  well  complete  his  degree  without  ever  preparing  an 
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-Audited  Program.    Having  prepared  one,  he  may  subsequently  modify 
.  his  program  either  v/ith  or  without  officially  amending  the  Audited 
Program.     The  purpose  of  this  is  to  provide  the  student,  at  the 
time  he  wishes,  with  official  assurance  that  his  plan  of  study  does 
^     indeed  meet  all  the  requirements  for  his  stated  academic  goal,  and  to 
encourage  the  Ivind  of  long  range  planning  necessary  to  develop  such 
a  plan. 

Peri£dic  Review-     Having  made  the  use  of  the  advisor  optional, 
we  expect  that  many  students  will  successfully  complete  their  de-  ' 
•  grees  with  little  or  no  use  of  their  advisors,  while  others  will 
make  great  use  of  them.     There  will,  however,  be  students  who  would 
benefit  from  advice,  but  who  don-t  see  their  advisors.     In  order 
to  encourage  such  students  to  seek  advice,  we  propose  the  Periodic 
Review  as  follows: 

Several  times  in  a  student's  career  (e.g.,  when  he  declares 
his  major,  the  semester  before  graduation,  or  perhaps  once  a  year) 
his  record  is  checked  by  the  Advisement  Office  appropriate  to  his 
program.     The  student  is  then  notified  that  his  record  has  been 
reviewed  and  that  either  there  appears  to  be  problems  and  it  is 
-recommended  that  he  see  his  advisor,  or  there  does  not  appear  to  be 
problems  but  no  assurance  can  be  given  in  the  absence  of  an  Audited 
Program.  » 

Seminar:     As  a  complement  to  the  above  advising  system,  we 
recommend  that  each  Department  (or  appropriate  contact  level) 
^^"^^^^^  offering  a  Seminar  to  assist  students  in  planning  their 
remaining  programs  and  to  introduce  them  to  professional  opportunities 
in  the  area.     Such  Seminars  have  been  used  in  several  places  on  campus 
with  apparent  success.     Whether  offered  with  or  without  academic 
credit,  we  recommend  that  such  a  Seminar  not  be  a  required  course. 
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OUTSTANDING-  QUESTIONS 

Several  questions  "have  been  raised  which  the  Committee 
has  been  unable  to  answer,  and  to  which  any  further  examination  of  the 
advising  system  must  address  itself. 

Fundamental  to  the  entire  system  is  the  movement  away  from 
the  in  loco  parentis  concept.    While  any  attempt  at  preserving  this 
concept  in  a  University  of  this  size  in  this  day  and  age  seems  doomed 
to  failure,  it  is  not  at  all  guaranteed  that  a  system  devoid  of  this 
concept  is  indeed  viable.    To  this  extent,  then,  the  proposed  advis- 
ing system  may  be  viewed  as  an  entirely  unavoidable  experiment,  and 
should  be  subject  to  careful  observation  and  data  gathering. 

Another  trend  in  advising  is  the  increasing  use  of  "peers," 
that  is,  students  advising  students.    Although  some  research  exists 
here,  further  study  must  be  given  to  questions  of  the  specific  areas 
in  which  student  advising-  is  most  suited,  the  degree  of  administra- 
tive responsibility  given  student  advisors,  the  effect  of  the  turn- 
over of  student  advisors,  ,and  whether  our  perceptions  of  student  ad- 
vising are  clouded  by  apparent  economic  gains. 

It  is  expected  that  a  university  professor  will  normally 
contribute  through  teaching,  research,  service,  and  advising.  Some 
individuals  will  be  able  to  make  more  substantial  contributions 
in  one  or  another  of  these  areas.     Clearly  there  can  be  no  mathemat- 
ical formula  which  equates  so  much  teaching,  for  example,  with  so 
much  research.     Careful  study  must  therefore  be  made  to  see  how  the 
University  can  ensure  that  there  is  sufficient  recognition  for  each 
'kind  of  service,  including  advising. 

COMMENTS  ON  IMPLEMENTATION 

The  Dean  for  Undergraduate  Studies  will  be  charged  with 
the  implementation  of  all  aspects  of  the  advisement  program.  He 
will  be  responsible  for  the  establishment  of  informational  offices, 
and  for  the  organization  and  appointment  of  advisors.     This  system, 
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theTefore,  caiiiiot  be  iiiitiated  until  a  Dean  for  Underg-raduate 
Studies  has  himself  been  appointed  and  has  sufficient  time  tjo 
establish  the  necessary  base.    The  candidates  for  the  position  should 
be  fully  informed  as  to  these  responsibilities,  and  be  capable  of 
their  implementation. 

It  is  not  anticipated  that  the  proposed  advise^nt  .system 
can  be  fully  operational  for  several  years.    This  is  especially 
true  for  computeVization  of  the  informational  offices.     For  this 
reason,  initial  steps  should  be  undertaken  as  soon  as  possible  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  such  a  system.    The  updating  and  refine- 
ment  of  catalog  information/ and  the  clarification  of  j^rograms 
should  begin  at  once.    The  incoming  Dean  should  be  provided  by  the 
Departments  with  the  factual  information  necessary  to  expedite  all 
or  p'art  of  the  program  as  soon  as  possible.     Current  practices  will 
have  to  continue  to  function  until  the  changes  are  made. 

REVIEW  OF  RESPONSIBILITIES 

No  system  of  advising  can  be  expected  to  run  smoothiy 
untended.     The  system  rests  heavily  on  the  contributions  of  its 
component  parts.     For  this  reason  we  review  here  what  is  expected 
of  ea'ch  of  the  factors  that  make  up  the  system.     It  is  unlikely 
that  any  system  can  be  devised  to  work  successfully  if  any  of  these 
.parts  IS  unwilling  to  pull  its  load. 

1.     The  University  Administration  has  an  obligation  to  make 
sure  the  factual  information  is  both  accurate  and  readily* 
available.     This  includes  the  publication  of  catalogs, 
pamphlets,  etc.,  record  keeping,  and,  specifically,  the 
development  of  the  Academic  Audit.     Ultimately  good  ad- 
vising does  not  come  cjic-apjy,  and  the  burden  is  on  the 
Administration  to  work  to  find  adequate  funds  to  provide 
the  necessary  personnel  for  both  the  informational  a.rtd 
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the  advising  aspects  of  the  system.     In  particular, 
this  means  faculty  for  Summer  Orientation,  and  staff  for 
information  offices. 

The  Dean  for  Undergraduate  Studies  has  the  basic  respon- 
sibility to  make  the  system  work.  •  He  must  continually 
check,  review  and  evaluate  the  system.     This  entails 
developing  appropriate  methods  for  gathering  data  about 
the  system.     He  must  identify  the' qualified  advisors, 
see  that  they  are  adequately  briefed,  review  their  advis- 
ing loads  and  generally  work  at  \vays  to  improve  their 
perf  orinance .     He  must  also  ensure  that  information  is 
flowing  freely  through  the  system,  and  work  to  remove  any 
bottlenecks. 

Both  the  Departments  and  the  Administration  must  see  that 
there  are  suitable  rewards  for  good  advisors.     They  must 
review  the  advisors'  loads  and  balance  them  against  their 
other  faculty  responsibilities. 

The  Programs  (Divisions,  Colleges,  Departments,  etc.)  have 
the  responsibility  of  seeing  that  their  requirements  are 
stated  clearly  and  with  sufficient  precision  so  as  to 
allow  students  to  plan  with  some  confidence.     In  addition, 
they  must  work  to  identify  those  faculty  within  the  pro- 
gram who  can  best  serve  as  advisors. 

Those  Faculty  who  serve  as  advisors  must  work  to  meef  the 
student^s  needs  for  a  sympathetic  hearing  and  sound  advice 
They  must  check  their  facts  with  an  informational  center 
when  in  doubt,  and  strive  to  avoid  giving  students  brush 
offs  and  runarounds .     Often  one  faculty  phone  call  can 
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save  a 'student  hours  of  tramping  around  the  camp-us. 

The  Student  has  the  responsibility  of  getting* the  facts 
and  determining  his* program.    The  entire  system  of  infor- 
mation services  and  advising  is  designed*'to  enable  the 
student  to  exercise  effective  responsibility. 

Finally,  we  on  the  Adjunct  Committee  on  Academic  Advising 
recognize  our  responsibility  for  continual  monitoring  of 
the  system  to  detect  either  weaknesses  in. the  approach 
or  failures  of  component  parts. 
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"We  don't  con6^de.A  It  nzan.ly       ^mpoAtant  vohat 
ptoplt  chooiz  a&  we  do  that  the.y  choose,  i^om  thz 
wtde.^t  po^6lblz  KanQz  oi  oppoAtuntttzi  .     O/e  a^zn't 
a6  conceAned  about  u)kat  tht  aoanitUz  dzcldt^  about 
thzlA  oppoKtunltlzi  a4  u?e  a^e  vohat  tkzy  dzcidz  about 
thzm6zlvzi  ln.Kzlatlon  to  thti^  oppofitunltUi ,  O/e 
don'  t  Mant  to  makz  pozpU  do  thlnQ^-  -w^  want  to  Ut 
tkzm  ilnd  wayi  o^  dotng  thtngi ,     O/e  aA.^n't  a-i  InTzA.- 
n^tzd  In  thz  &omztkinc{  tkty  fcecome  ai  the.  iomzom 
thzij  bzaomz." 

-  Vonald  Hoyt 
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USING  THE  ACT  ASSESSMENT  IN  ACADEMIC  ADVISING 

"Tfie  modz^^n  age.  ha^  a  lat4>e.  4en^e  o{  ^apzxloKlty 
because  oi  thz  gAtat  mai6        data  at  lt6  dl^p06al, 
But  thz  vatJ-d  cK^tz^Xon  oi  dX&tlnctlon  l6  KathzK 
thz  zxtznt  to  whtch  man  knm^  how  to  ma^ttn.  the. 
mattAtat  at  hti>  command" 

-  .Goe^/ie 

Good  advising  is  based  on  the  premise  that  an  advisor 
can  never  Icnow  too  much  about  a  student.     The  quality  of  each 
student's  educat ional/caieer  decisions  is  directly  related  to 
the  amount  of  relevant  information  available  to  the  student  and 
the  advisor.     All  good  advising  programs  have  an  information  base 
for  use  by  both  advisee  and  advisor  during  the  advising  process. 

The  ACT  Assessment  Program,  a  comprehensive  program  for 
use  b,y  students  planning  to  enter  pos tsecondary  education,  provides 
an  excellent  base  of  information  about  freshman  advisees.     The  ACT 
Assessment  instrument  consists  of  four  academic  tests  written 
during  a  timed  test  session,  and  a  Student  Profile  Section  and 
Interest  Inventory  which  students  complete  at  the  time  they  register 
for  the  Assessment.     (See  Appendix  for  a  complete  description  of 
the  components  of  the  ACT  Assessment  Program.) 

The  academic  tests  cover  four  subject  matter  areas: 
English,  mathematics,  social  studies,  and  natural  sciences.  They 
are  designed  to  assess  students'  general  educational  development 
and  ability  to  cdtnplete  college  level  work.    The  test  items  require 
that  students  demonstrate  both  problem-solving  and  reasojiing  ability. 

The  Student  Profile  Section  collects  personal  information; 

admissions/enrollment  data;  and  information  about  extra-curricftlar 
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achievements  and  interests,  high  school  course  work,  academic  plans, 
and  individual  educational  needs.     Self -reported  high  school  grades 
-in  four  general  areas  are  also  collected  as  part  of  the  registration 
procedure. 

The  ACT  Interest  Inventory  is  designed  to  measure  six 
major  interest  dimensions  and  to  relate  an  individual's  interests 
to  those  of  successful  and  satisfied  college  seniors  in  a  variety 
of  educational  majors.     Results  are  also  used  to  help  students 
compare  their  work  activity  preferences  with  activities  which  charac 
terize  specific  families  of  jobs. 

Th-e  ACT  Assessment  is  administered  on  five  national  test 
dates  each  academic  year  at  more  than  2,000  test  centers  in  the  U.S. 
and  at  about  175  centers  in  foreign  countries.     Approximately  1 
million  students  write  the  ACT  Assessment  Program  each  testing  year. 

ACT  Assessment  results  are  summarized  on  the  Student  Pro- 
file Report   (SPR),  which  ACT  sends  to  institutions  and  agencies 
designated  by  each  student.     (See  the  brochure  for  a  detailed  expla- 
nation of  the  report.)    The  SPR  represents  the  most  comprehensive 
source  available  of  information  about  freshman  advisees  because: 

*  It  presents  a  comprehensive  picture  of  a  student's 
needs,  interests,  background,  and  abilities. 

*  It  is  available  before  the  student's  enrollment  and 
advising  conference. 

*  It  is  easy  to  use  and  interpret. 

*  It  allows  the  advisor  to  match  student's  interests, 
abilities,  needs,  and  plans  to*-ins titutional  resources. 

*  It  is  useful  in  ascertaining  patterns  of  consistency 
and  inconsistency. 

*  It  provides  advising  leads  and  points  of  departure. 

*  It  is  an  advisory  tool;   it  is  not  intended  to  replace 
the  knowledgeable" and  interested  advisor. 

*  It- is  related  to  common  advising  concerns. 
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The  following  list  relates  some  common  advising  concerns 
directly  to  appropriate  data  elements  on  the  ACT  Student  Profile 
Report  (SPR). 


Advising  Concern 

Long  Range  Educational/ 

Career  Plans 


Immediate  Educational  Plans 
and  Selection  of  Program  of 
Study 


Related  ACT  Data  Elements 
1st  and  2nd  Vocational  Choice 

♦ 

Certainty  of  Choice 
Degree  Objective 
World- of -Work  Map 

Educational  Major 
Certainty  of  Choice 
Interest  Invent'lD'i^y ,  Map  of 

College  Majors 
Special  Educational  Needs 

and  Interests 
High  School  Information 
Scores,  Norms,  Predictive  Data 


Evaluation  of  Abilities  and 
Interests 


Test  Scores 
Norms 

Predictive  Data 
Interest  Inventory 


Course  Selection  and 
Placement 


Scores,  Norms,  Predictive  Data 
Years  Certain  Subjects  Studied 

in  High  School 
Credit  by  Examination 
Advanced  Placement 
Educational  Plans  ^ 
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Advising  Concern  • 
Developmental  and  TutoTial 
Assistance 


Related  ACT  Data  Elements 
Indicated  Need  for  Help  in 

Various  Areas 
Test  Scores 
Norms 

Predictive  Data 


Extra-Class  Awtivities 


Course  Load 


High  School  Extracurricular 

Activities 
College  E  x  t  r a  cut r  i  c u 1 a  r 

Activities 
Out- of -  Class  Accomplishments 
E  du  cat  i  o  n  al / Vo  c  a  t  i  on  a 1  P 1 an  s 

Scores 
Norms 

Predictive  Data 

Hours  of  Work  Per  Week 

Extracurricular  Plans 


|1ealth  *  Physical  Handicap 

Financial  Aid  Plans  to  Seek  Financial  Aid 

Needs  Help  to  Find  Work 

Helping  students  plan  academic  programs,  select  curriculums, 
and  make  other  educational  and  vocational  decisions  is  a  challenge 
to  those  who  advise  students.     It  would  be  unwise  to  pretend  that 
the  ACT  Student  Profile  Report  is  a  substitute  for  skillful  inter- 
viewing,  genuine  interest,  and  mature  judgment  of  the  advisor  who 
uses  it.     But  an  understanding  of  the  information  it  contains  can 
contribute  to  the  effectiveness  pf  student  counseling  and  advising'.v 
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ACT  Assessment  information  can  help  the  advisoT/counselor 
answer  questions  freshmen  are  likely  to  ask. 

*  Can  I  succeed  in  college? 

*  Which  subjects  might  I  expect  to  do  well  in? 

*  In  which  courses  might  I  expect  trouble? 

*  How  heavy  an  academic  load  should  1  carry? 

*  What  should  I  major  in? 

*  What  occupations  emphasize  work  activities  similar  to 
those  I  prefer? 

*  What  areas  do  i  need  help  in? 

The  importance  of  assisting  students  in  making  educational, 
personal  and  career  decisions  can  hardly  be  overstated.     The  ACT 
Student  Profile  Reports  have  been  designed  to  assist  advisors  in 
providing  students  with  relevant  information  that  will  be  useful 
in  a  wide  range  of  decisions.     The  evolution  of  the  Student  Profile 
Report  (SPR)  is  clear  documentation  of  ACT's  commitment  to  the 
Advising  process.     It  would  be  unwise  to  suggest  that  a  Sttident  Pro- 
file Report  is  a  substitute  for  a  skillfully  conducted  interview, 
the  mature  judgment;  of  a  professional  advisor  or  the  genuine  interest 
in  people  that  advisors  usually  exhibit  toward  students.     It  would 
be  equally  unwise  to  suggest  that  the  availability  of  a  Student 
Score  Report  will  obviate  the  need  for  additional  information  from 
students.     But  an  understanding  of  the ' information  on  the  Student 
Profile  Reports  can  make  a  significant  contribution  to  the  effec- 
tiveness of  advising  sessions,  and  make  any  requests  for  additional 
data  more  precise  and  therefore  useful. 
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The  College  Student  Profile  Report  (SPR)  presents  a 
comprehensive  "picture"  of  a  student  in  a  standardized  format 
that  is  easy  to  use  and  interpret.     Included  is  information 
about  a  student  and  his  or  her  background: 

Identifying  Data 

Name 
Address 

Social  Security  Number 
Sex 

Te 1 ephone  Numb  er 

County  of  Residence 

Name  of  High  School  Attended 

Address  of  High  School  Attended 

Admission/Enrollment  Data 
Entrance  Date 

Type  of  Student  (Day  or  Night) 
Full/Part-Time  Student 
U.S.  Citizen  (Yes  or  No} 
Resident  of  State  (Yes  or  No) 
Veteran  Status 

Indication  of  Previous  College  Credit 
Housing  Plans 

High  School  Information 
Year  of  High  School  Graduation  or  Equivalent 
Size  of  Senior  €lass 
Type  of  School 

Percent  Same  Race  as  Student 
Type  of  Program  Studied 
Self -reported  Rank 
Self -reported  Grade  Point  Average 
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No.  of  Years  Subjects  Studied 
Advanced  Placeiiient 
Extracur-Ticular  Activities 
Ou  t  -  o  f  -  C 1  a  s  s  A  G  G  o  mp  1  i  s  hm  e  n  t  s 
Self -reported  Grades 

Self -reported  Adequacy  of  High  School  Education 

P o s t s e c onda r y  P 1 an s 
Educational  Major 

Self -reported  Certainty  of  Educational  Major 
First  Vocational  Choice 

Self -reported  Certainty  of  First  Vocational  Choice 

Second  Vocational  Choice 

Degree  Objective 

Self -estimate  of  College  G.P.A. 

Extracurricular  Plans 

Full-time/Part-time 

Day,  or  Night  Student 

Important  factors  in  College  Selection 

Special  Needs  and  Interests 
Indicated  Need  for  Help  in: 

Educational  Planning 

Vocational  Planning 

Writing 

Reading 
,  Study  Skills 

Mathematics 

Personal  Counseling 
Veteran 

Credit  by  Examination 
Freshman  Honors 
Independent  Study 
ROTC 
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Advanced  Placement 
Financial  Aid 
Worlc  Plans  . 

Interest  InventoTy 
Social  Service 
"Business  Contact 
Business  Detail 
Technical 
Science 
Creative  Arts 

Tests  of  Educational  Development 
English 
Mathematics 

Reading  in  Social  Studies 
Reading  in  Natural  Science 
Composite  Score 

Since  the  Student  Profile  Report  (SPR)  is  usually 
available  well  in  advance  of  an  advising  session,  advisors  can 
familiarize  themselves  with  the  information  to  identify  patterns 
of  needs,  goals >  interests  and  abilities,  and  to  formulate 
questions  that  need  to  be  discussed  further  with  the  student. 
This  pre- interview  technique  can  do  much  to  make  the  face-to- 
face  advising  session  far  more  valuable  to  the  student  since 
more  time  can  be  spent  in  assisting  the  student  understand  the 
meaning  of  the  report  and  its  implication  for  him  or  her. 

APPROPRI  ATENESS  OF  EDUCATIONAL -  VOCATIONAL  PI.ANS 

Students  are  concerned  that  the  educational  and 

vocational  plans  they  have  made  are  realistic.     This  concept 

of  realism  involves  at  least  three  elements: 

1.      That  the  student  has  sufficient  capabilities  to 
complete  the  plan. 
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\^       2.  That  the  student's  commitment  to  the  plan  is  strong 

\  and  mature.  •  ' 

3.  That  the  student  is  given  sufficient  opportunities 

\  in  our  society  to  •implenient  the  plan. 

\ 

.\  Several  items  of  information  included  in  the  Student 

\ 

Profile  Report  (SPR)  are  relevant  in  judging  the  realism  of  the 
student's  plans.     Of  course,  this  information  must  be  comple- 
mented by  the  advisor's  knowledge  of  occupational  opportunities, 
trainiVig  requirements,  and  the  student's  motivation. 

'First,  the  section  Educational  and  Vocational  Plans 
indicates  the  student's  planned  major,  first  and  second  vocational 
choice,  ;and  degree  objective,  thus  providing  a  rather  clear  vie-w  o 
of  the  student's  plans.  *  ^ 

Some  advising  questions  would  include: 

1.  ^  Are  the  first  vocational  choice  and  educational  major 

consistent? 

2.  .Are  the  degree  objective  and  educational  major 
consistent? 

3.  Are  the  first  and  second  vocational  choices  consistent? 

4.  A^re  the  Interest  Inventory  scores  consistent  with  the 
student's  expressed  interests? 

The  experienced  counselor  will  likely  refer  to  the 
student's  extracurricular  activities  and  out -of -class  accomplish- 
ments to  determine  if  the  student's  other- than-academic 
achievements  support  the  plan.     Inconsistent  responses  may 
suggest  that  the  student  has  poorly-conceived  plans  or  made 
careless  responses  to  the  questions.     In  either  case  the  advisor 
will  want  to  attempt  to  clarify  the  student's  intent. 

Information  relevant  to  the  question 'of  the  stud-ent's 
capability  to  complete  the  plan  is  contained  in  several  sections 
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of  the  Student  Profile  Report.    The  student's  self -report  of 
secondary  school  experience  ^  importa'nt  since  one  predictor  of 
future  performance  is  past  performance  -  is  included  in  the 
sectioji  labeled  High  School  Iiif oxTnatioji .     The  size  of  seiiior 
class  and  the  type  of  program  studied  may  suggest  something 
about  the  level  of  academic  competition  the  student  has  been 
experiencing.     The  self -repOTted  rank  and  grade  point  average 
may  be  of  particular  importance  in  making  assumptions  about  the 
student ^s  achievement  level  when  evaluated  with  the  number  g£ 
years  subjects  studied. 

Specific  course  grades  earned  by  the  student  in 
secondary  school  and  the  ACT  scores  are  located  in  the  section 
Scores  and  Predictive  Data^     The  skillful  adviser  will  look  for 
patterns  in  the  number  of  years  a  subject  has  been  studied,  the 
grade  earned  in  that  course,  the  ACT  test  score,  and  both  local 
and  national  percentiles  in  that  same  area. 

Some  typical  questions  an  advisor  should  ask  when 
interpreting  the  Scores  and  Predictive  Data  section  are: 
1*      Are  measures  of  academic  Ability  supportive  of 


educational  plans? 
Do  differential  abilities  exist? 

3.  Are  high  school  grades  consistent  with  test  scores? 

4.  What  is  the  relationship  between  ability  measures 
and  expressed  need  for  help? 

5.  In  what  areas  academically  may  a  student  have 
difficul/ty? 

6.  What  relevant  background  factors  might  explain 
poor  test  performance? 

By  studying  the  scores  and  predictive  data  on  the  SPR, 
the  advisor/counselor  can  analyze  the  academic  ability  of  a 
student  and  relate  it  to  the  local  college  situation.  The 
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student's  high  school  grades,  ACT  standard  scores,  and  local 
and  national  p%rcentiles  should  be  examined.  Consistently 
low  marks  in  high  school  and  low  ACT  Assessment  test  scores 
show  the  student  and  the  counselor  a  consistent  pattern  of 
low  achievement  and  signal  academic  difficulties  ahead. 
Conversely,  if  high  school  grades  are  superior  and  ACT 
Assessment  scores  are  high,  the  student  should  be  encouraged 
to  maintain  his  or  her  present  level  of  academic  achievejnent . 

The  high  school  grades,  the  ACT  Assessment  scores, 
and  the  number  of  years  each  subject  was  studied  in  high  school 
should  be  checked  for  consistency.     If,  for  example,  a  student 
has  studied  mathematics^  in  high  school  for  only  1  year  and' 
received  a  grade  of  C,  it  is  not  realistic  to  expect  the 
Assessment  score  in  mathematics  to  be  high.     On  the  other  hand, 
if  a  student  has  studied^ mathematics  for  4  years  in  high 
school  and  reports  a  high  school  grade  of  A,  it  would  be 
expected  that  the  ACT  Assessment  score  in .mathematics  would 
be  high.     If  the  three  indices  mentioned  above  are  not  consis- 
tent, possible  explanati'ons  should  be  explored  with  the  student 

The  purpose  of  providing  information  to  students  is 
to  encourage  them  to  look  at  their  abilities  and  achievements 
in  a  realistic  manner,  and  to  then  focus  on"  activities  holding 
some  promise  for  success.     In  providing  this  information,  three 
points  of  caution  in  regard  to  the  interpretation  of  ACT  data 
should  be,-emphasized : 

1.      The  ACT  tests  measure  educational  development  and 

do  not  reflect  innate  ability.     They  are  influenced 

by  the' student 's  educational  experience  and  home 

environment.  • 


students  should  be  -aware  that,  at  best,  the  ACT 
sc;ores  and  secondary  school  grades  measure  501  of 
their  potential  for  earning  grades  at  the  post- 
secondary  level . 
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3*      Minor. score  differences  can  easily  be  overinterpreted . 
Generally  differences  of  five  standard  'scores  or  more 
between  subtests  indicate  that  a  student *5  educational 
development  is  higher  in  one  area  than  another. 
Percentile  score  differences  of  2  0  percentile  points  ^ 
at  either  extreme  or  40  percentile  points  in  the 
middle  range  indicate  that  real  differences  exist  • 
between  the  scores.      "  > 

In  these  cases  an  advisor  can  assume  that  the  student 
has  signif icajitly  different  educational  de.velopment  in  the 
two  areas. 

Following  are  sonie  points  to  remember  when  using  ACT 
Assessment  results  with  students  with  'educationally^  disadvan- 
taged backgrounds. 


The  ACT  Assessment  is  designed  to  present  a 
comprehensive  picture  of  S  student. 

It  assesses  a  student ^s  current  educational  develop- 
ment and  is  not  intended  to  be  a  measure  of  ''innate" 
intelligence ♦ 

It  stresses  core  Skills  necessary  for  academic 
success  in  college* 

Low  scores  are  usualJL^y  a  reflection  of  limited 
educational  opportunity  and/or  lack  of  academic 


# 


^mot  ivation . 

The  ACT  Assessment  is  designed  to  identify  areas 
of  educational  /weakness  so  that  appropriate  - 
corrective  action  may  be  taken. 


0 


FACTORS  THAT  ACCOUNT  FOR  COLLEGE  GRADES 
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The- i-Riportance  of  ability/achieveTnent  can  be  over 
emphasized  in  the  investigation  of  a -student's  capabilities 
to  implement  his  or  her  plan.   ''Most  students  are  interested 
in  determini-ng  areas  in  which  his  or  her  abilities  are  strong- 
est.   Applied  to  the  po^stsecondary  advising  situation,  this 
concern  is  usually  focused  on  academic  strengths  and  weak- 
nesses.    Presumably  a  student  with  strong  mathematical  skills 
but  weak  verbal  skills  could  realize  his  or  her  abilities 
best  in  a  quantitatively-oriented  curriculum-     A  student  with 
the  reverse  pattern  would  more  likely  make  better  contributions 
in  somje  verbal  field- 

Do  differential  abil ities  exist ?    The  answer  is  a 
qualified  yes.     For  example,  students  who  make  high  scores  on 
the  ACT  English  test  do  not  necessarily  make  liigh  scores  on 
the  ACT  Mathematics  test  or  the  Readings  in  Social  Studies  and 
Natural  Science/   But  there  is. a  positive  correlation  among 
all  four  of  the  ACT  tests,  so  that  a  student  scoring  high  on 
one  is  likely  to  score  above  average  on  the  others,  /Phese 
correlations  are  moderately  high,  averaging  in  the  .50'5> 
Thus.,  while  it  is  likely  the  four  ACT  tests  will  rate  a 
student  in  a  similar  fashion,  it  is  not  unusual  for  a  student 
to  score  above  average  on  one  direst  and  below  average  on  another  * 
/  The  situation  described  is  true  in  academic  achieve- 

ment as  well.     When  grades  earned  in  mathematics  are  correlated 
with  grades  earned  in  English,  social  studies,  or  natural  science, 
the  intercorrelations  are  very  similar  to  the  intercorrelations 
among  ACT  scores.     This  is  true  whether  the  scores  were  earned 
in  postsecondary  or  secondary  school*     The  implication  is  that 
some  special   (differential)  aptitude  seems  to  be  involve d^ in 
different  types  of  courses.    However,  a  general  academic  ability 
factor  appears  to  be  common  to  all  academic  undertakings.  In 

t 
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helping  the  student  identify  specific  academic  strengths  and 
weaknesses,  the  advisor  should  keep  these  findings  in  mind. 

1.  Student  abilities  that  make  for  success  in  one  type  ^ 
of  academic  endeavor  generally  will  make  for  success 
in  other  types. 

2.  Specific  academic  skills  serve  to  modify  the  student's 
achievement,  up  or  down,  from  a  level  determined  by 
general  academic  ability. 

Another  important  consideration  in  any  evaluation  of' 
a  student's  plan  i|  his  or  her  pattern  of  interests.  The 
information  contained  in  the  section  Interest  Inventory  provides 
the  advisor  with  a  description  of  an  individual's  interests 
along  several  me'aningful  dimensions.     The  ACT  Interest  Inventory 
is  a  90  item,  15-minute  instrument  that  measu^'es  six  basic 
interest  dimensions: 

The  ACT  Interest  Inventory  Measures  Six 

Basic  Interest  Areas: 

1.  Science;     Studying  academic  subjects  such  as 
mathematics,  physics,  and  chemistry:  conducting 
scientific  experiments:     investigating  and  exploring 
new  ideas. 

2.  Creative  Arts:     (a)  Creative  expression,  e.g., 
painting,  sketching,  drawing,  designing  fashions, 
(b)  Creative  performance,   s.g.,  acting  professional 
singing  and  dancing,  writing  poetry,  short  stories, 
and  novels.     (c)  Artistic  appreciation,  e.g.-, 
listening  to  music,  studying  literature. 

3.  Social  Service:     Activities  related  to  helping  others, 
e.g.,  teaching  children,  working  with  youth  groups. 
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working  for  different  service  organizations. 

4.  Business  Contact:     (a)  t)ealing..with  people  in  a 
business  setting,  e.g.,  public  relations  work, 
office  manager,  sales  campaign  manager.  (b) 
Activities  related  to  selling,  e.g.,  selling 
appliances  or  insurance.  * 

5.  Business  Detail:     Keeping  accurate  and  orderly 
records,  working  with  numbers,  and  doing" typical , 
business 'off ice  activities,  e.g.,  bookkeeping, 
typing  reports,  making  charts  and  graphs,  filing 

>•  documents. 

6.  Technical:    Activities  related  to  modern 
.technology  and  dealing  with  mechanical  objects, 
e.g.,  making  mechanical  drawings,  operating  power 
tools  or  complex  equipment;  Working  outdoors: 

as  s  e mb 1 i  ng  me  ch  an i  c  al  objects. 

The  results  of  the  ACT  Interest  Inventory  are  reported 
to  the  student  and  advisor  in  three  ways  to  provide  as  much 
flexibility  as  possible  in  interpretating  the  data. 

1.  Standard  Scores  and  Percentile  Ranks  show  the 
importance  of  the  six  interest  inventory  scores 
relative  to  other  college-bound  students.,  The 

main  use  of  these  scores  is  to  provide  a  description 
of  an  individual '$  interests  in  psychologically 
meaningful ^terms*  / 

2.  The  World- of- Work  Map  and  Region  Indicator  can  be 
used  to' show  the  similarity  of  an  individual Vs  work 
activity  preference  to  the  work  tasks  and  activities 
which  characterize  groups  or  families  of  occupations. 
The  similarity  of  a  person's  preferred  activities  to 
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'-the  activities  typically  involved  in  an  occupation 
is  an  important  aspect  of  job  satisfaction.  The 
procedure  can  be  used  t6  help  students  explore 
possible  career  alternatives  in  terms  of  relevant 
work  tasks  or  activities. 

The  Educational  Major  Plot  Scores  and  the  Map  of - 
College  Majors  can  be  used  to  show  the  UmUa/tlti^ 
of  an  individual's  interests  to  the  interests  of 
.other  groups  of  people        in  this  case  college 
seniors  in  a  variety  of  educational  majors.  Simi- 
larity of  interests  with  fellow  students  and 
colleagues  has  long  been  considered  one  of  several 
important  aspects  of  satisfaction  in  a  field  of 
study  or  occupation.     These  scores  can  be  used  to 
help  students  identify  possible  educational  majors 
in  which  they  will  share  common  interests  with 
other  students. 


STANDARD  SCORES.   PERCENTILE  RANKS,  AND  NORMS 

The  National  Institute  of  Education  (NIE)  guidelines 
on  sex  fairness  in  interest  inventories  (Diamo-nd,  1975)  note 
that  "the  vocational  interests  and  choices  of  men  and  women  are|. 
influenced  by  many  environmental  and  cultural  factors"  (p.  x^)  . 
Unfortunately,  one  of  these  factors,  sex-role  stereotypes, 
sometimes  affects  students'  responses  to  interest . inventory 
items.    As  a  result,  unless  special  care  is  taken  in  interest 
assessment,  the  career  suggestions  provided  to  males  and  females 
may  be  needlessly  restricted  to  areas  traditional  for  their  sex. 

The  interest  assessment  procedures  used  by* ACT  are 
designed  to  counteract  the  effects  of  sex- role  sterotypes  on 
interest  inventory  results.     Both  the  ACT  Interest  Inventory 
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used  in  previous  years  and  the  new  unisex  edition  report  sex- 
balanced  scores.    As  a  result,  males  and  females  receive 
similar  career  suggestions.     Sex-balanced  scores  were  obtained 
vith' the  ACT  Interest  Inventory  through  the  use  of  same-sex 
norms.     In  the  Unisex.  ACT  interest  Inventory  (UNIACT),  seo^ 
balance  is  achieved  "through  the  careful  choice  of  items. 
Because  males  and  females  obtain  similar  raw  scores  on  UNIACT 
scales,  combined- sex  norms  can  be  used  without  restricting  the 
career  options  suggested  to  either  sex. 

Research  has  repeatedly  shown  that  the  reporting 
procedures  used  with  ACTVs  interest  inventories  suggest  the 
full  spectrum  of  career  options  to  both  males  and  females 
(e.g.,  see  Cole  §  Haiison,  1975;  Gottfredspn,  Holland  ^ 
Gottfredson,  1975;  Hanson,  Prediger,^  §  Schussel,  1977).  Both 
theoretical  considerations   ind  validation  studies   (e.g.,  see 
Hanson,  Noeth,  §  Prediger,  in  press;  Prediger,  1977;  Prediger 
^  Cole,  1975;  Prediger  ^  Hanson,  1976,  in  press)  support  these 
reporting  procedures.     Other  reporting  procedures  were 
rejected  because  they  nrovide  sterotypic  career  suggestions 
to  large  numbers  of  males  and  females  (see  Cole  §  Hanson,  1975; 
Gottfredson  et  al . ,  1975;  Prediger  §  Hanson,  1974,  19/6). 
Typically,  when  such  reporting  procedures  are  used,  males  are  - 
referred  much  more  frequently  than  females  to  science,  technical, 
and  business  management  occupations.     Females  are  referred  more 
frequently  to  social,  artistic  and  clerical  occupations. 

Because  the  ACT  Interest  Inventory  sug^gests  the  full 
spectrum 'o^^areer  options  to  males  and  females,  counselors  may 
find  that  some  studen+s  will  question  the  career  suggestions 
they  receive.     A  sensitive  'counselor  will  seek  ways  to  use 
nontraditional  career  suggestions  to  encourage  students  to 
widen  their , range-  of  experiences  and  career  options.  Counselors 
can  also  help  students  explore  their  feelings  Sabout  the  life 
styles  and  social  roles  associated  with  variousX^upations . 
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WORLD -OF -WORK  MAP 

Recent  research  has  identified  mo  basic,  bipolar 
work  task  dimensions  --  a  data/ideas  dimension  and  a  people/ 
things  'tlimension  --  on  which  occupations  differ.     This  research 
provides  the  basis  for  organizing  the  world  of  work  into  a 
circular  configuration  according  to  their  bipolar  dimensions. 


DATA 


IDEAS 
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T^ie  Data/ Ideas  and  People/Thi3:)gs  bipolar  dimensions 
are  described  below  with  alternate  terms  appearing  in  paren- 
theses.    Examples  of  work  activities  are  also  provided  along 
with  related  ACT  Interest  Inventory  Scales. 

# 

DATA/IDEAS  DIMENSION 

DATA  (facts,  records,  files,  numbers;  systematic 
procedures  for  facilitating  goods/services  consumption  by 
people).     "Data  activities"  involve  Zmp2.A4iOnat  pA.oce^i£>4  such 
as  recording,  verifying,  transmitting,  and  organizing  facts  or 
-data  representing  goods  and  services.     Purchasing  agents, 
accountants,  and  secretaries  work  mainly  with  data..  Related 
ACT  Interest  Inventory  Scales:     Business  Detail,  Business 
Contact,  Technical. 

IDEAS  (abstractions,  theories,  knowledge,  insights, 
and  new  ways  of  expressing  something  --  for  example,  with 
words,  equations,  or  music).     "Ideas  activities"  involve 
A.ntn.apzA6onal  pA0CLZ4-&^6  such  as  creating,  discovering, 
interpreting,  and  synthesizing  abstractions  or  imp lemen ting 
applications  of  abstractions.     Scientists,  musicians,  and 
philosophers  vork  ma^nti  with  ideas.     Related  ACT  Interest 
Inventory  Scales:     Creative  Arts,  Science,  Social  Service. 

PEOPLE/THINGS  DIMENSION 

PEOPLE  (no  alternative  terms)  .     ''People  activities" 
involve  Intz^:  ..A6onal  pAoat&Az^  such  as  helping,  informing, 
serving,  Dersuading,  entertaining,  motivating,  and  dire^^ting 
in  general,  producing  a  change  in  human  behavior.  Teachers, 
salesmen,  and  nurses  work  maJ^nty  with  people.     Related  ACT 
Interest  Inventory  Seal  est..    Social  Service,  Business  Contact, 
Creative  Arts . 

THINGS  (machines ,  mechanisms ,  materials ,  tools , 


physical  and  biological  processes).     "Things  activities" 
involve  nonpzA6onal  p^-oce^-ie^  such  as  producing,  transporting, 
servicing,  and  repairing.    Bricklayers,  farmers,  and  engineers 
work  mainly  with  things.     Related  ACT  Interest  Inventory 
Scales:     Technical,  Science,  Business  Detail. 

The  occupations  listed  as  examples  were  chosen  with 
an  emphasis  on  the  primary  purpose  or  focus  of  the  job 
activities.     For  example,  a  scientist  may  work  with  data,  but 
the  primary  purpose  is  not  to  produce  or  handle  data;  rather 
it  is  to  create  or  apply  scientific  knowledge.    Likewise,  an. 
accountant  may  work  with  ideas,  but  the  ultimate  goal  is  not 
to-create  ideas;  rather  it  is  to  organize,  record^ and  verify 
data  in  a  systematic  manner. 

Using  these  common  dimensions,  occupations  charac- 
terized by  similar  work  tasks  were  grouped  together.  The 
21,000  occupations  listed  in  the  Dictionary  of  Occupational 
Titles  have  been  arranged  into  22  Job  Families  to  make  them 
more  manageable;   the  occupations  in  each  Job  Family  are 
relatively  homogeneous  with  respect  to  involvement  with 
data/ideas  and  people/things. 
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A.  Promoiwn  Mnd  Direct  ContiKrt 

imvnnc^,  Bt^l  E^fn^  or  S^cyntmB  Ag^nt;  MMnuf9ctur9rs 
S49t>work»f,  PublK  S9iMtion$  Worker,  Fmshion  0oor<6rmtof, 
An^nming  Worker.  Travel  Ayvnt 

B»  Man9g0imnt  ^nd  PiMnmng 

Bui$in9$$  £^*cUt/v»,  $mnk  O/ficv^  Urb^n  Rl^nnmr,  dty  Ateoa^^r, 
P^nonmi  Worker,  HmpiM  AdmmiMtrMtor,  Qmdit  M^n^gr, 
IWttiurant,  Hot«),  or  Stora  lUanagar 

SaHMi  Ci%rk%  and  RataM  Sataawofkart  (in  ttoras  aalhog  %och 
producta  at  lufmturf ,  applianoaa,  clothing.  autOfnobilaa) 


BuiinMs  Op«nitton§  CJuttor 

0ttK9  ManBg^ment  and  Sacmtar^ai  Work 

Offica  Managar,  Sacratary,  Bacaptiomat,  Laga}  Sacratar>,  Madical 

Sacratary,  Exacutiva  Sacratary 

flaying,  R^can/mg,  and  Accounting 

Accoofjtant,  Cartifmd  PuW«  Accovntanu  Aud/ror,  Boo^kaapar. 

Bank  Tailar,  Caabiar 

F,  Data  Processmg  and  Ofhce  Machlna  Operation 
Computar  Conaota  Oparatof.  Tabulating  Machina  Oparator, 
Offica  Machina  Oparatof 

G.  Storage,  Dispatching,  and  Oehvary 

indostnai  TraffK  Managar,  Air  ^  Traffic  Controtm,  Airlma 
Diapatchar,  Truck,  Bua,  or  Cat)  Diapatchar 


T«€hnologiM  ft  Trades  Ctuatar 

Human  Services  Crafts 

Bart>ar.  Coamato^ogiit,  Chaf,  Tailof 

*l  Machine  Operating,  Servicing,  and  Repairing;  OonstruC' 

tlQf) 

Tooi  and  Dia  Makar,  Machmiat.  Radio-TV  Rapainar.  Auto 
Machanic,  Computar  an6  Buainaaa  Machina  Rapairer,  Friniar, 
Carpantar,  Maaon.  Plumbar,  Haavy  Equipmant  Oparator 

J.  Agriculture  and  Related 

Agrorvo/Tiist,  Sofl/Pfant  Si:mnimt,  Gar^Uciat,  fish  and  WldMa 
Specialist,  Forester,  Horttcuiturist,  Dairy  Production  Tachncian, 
Parm  Crop  Production  Tachnictan,  Farmar  (grain,  dairy,  Itvaatock) 

N.  Engineering  and  Other  Applied  Technologies 

Computer  Proqramrmr,  Systenis  Analyst,  Engineers  iincludmg 
Architectural,  Chemical,  Cml,  Electrical,  Iruiustrial,  Mechartical 
h4etallurgical,  Nuclesr,  Petroieuml  Tachniciana  (aaa  araas  undar 
Enginaaring),  Drafting  Tachntcian.  Pilot.  Survayor 

*Jot>  Family  I  a!ao  inctudaa  Job  Familiaa  K,  L.  and  M  in  tha  ACT 
Oc<;upattonal  Claaaification  Syatam. 


Maiural,  SoctaK  A  Mtdical  Sckncat  Clutter 

O.  t^eturai  Sciences  and  Mathematics 

Actuary,  Mathamaticmn,  Stattsticiani  Biohgmt,  Boianist  Ecoky 
Q)st,  Zoologist,  Astronomer,  <^mist,  Qeohgish  Ocesnogrsphefi 
T^ysicist,  Laboratory  or  Tachnicai  Aaatatant  for  aach  of  thaaa 
.  araaa 

P.  Medicme  and  Medical  Technologles\ 

Oenmt,  Optometrist,  Physician,  Medical  Tai^hrKloglst,  Dmitfan, 
Pharmacist,  Veterinarian,  Dantai  Hyglaniat,  Raapiratory  Tharapiat, 
Radiologic  (X^ray)  Tachnician  ^ 

Q,  Social  Sciences  and  Legal  Services 

Anthrc^pologtst,  Economist,  Qeographar,  Haforian,  PolitKal 
Sciantist,  Sociologitt,  Psychologist,  Criminologist,  Lawyer 


Crtattve  &  Appliad  Artt  Cluattr 

R,  Creative  Arts 

Actor/Actress,  Oaf^oer,  Muswian,  Singer,  Arimt,  Sculptor,  Aw/K>r, 
Playwrighif  Composer 

Applied  Arts  {vert>al) 

Raportar,  Editor,  Book  Critic,  Technfcsl  Writer,  Advartning  Gopy- 
writar,  Nawscaatar 

T  Applied  Arts  (visual) 

Arehiiact,  Commsrcial  Artm,  Industrial  DatigrTsr,  Intarior 
Daaignar,  Photographar,  Glotbat  Daaignar 

U.  Popular  Entertainment 

Comadian,  Popular  Singar.  Muaician,  R^dio-TV  Announcar 


Social,  Haalth,  A  Partonal  Sarvtcas  Clutter 


V.  Educational  and  Social  Services 

Social  Works r.  Probation  Officar,  Taacher,  Clergyman,  Ut>rarian, 
Guidance  Courtsalor,  Employment  Counselor,  mme  Bconomist, 
Recreation  Worker 

W.  Nursing  and  Human  Care 

Regtstared  Nurse,  Public  Health  Nurse,  School  Nurse,  Ptiysical 
Therapist,  i^ccupaiicr^al  Tt^rspist,  Speech  PattiologiBt,  Recna- 
tionat  Therapist,  Dantai  Aaaiatant,  Licanaad  Pgacticti^uraa, 
Occupational  or  Phyaica)  Tharapy  Aaaiatant.  RacfaITP5nal  Thara- 
pist  Aaaiatant 

X,  Personal  and  Household  Services 
Flight  Attandant  Traval  Guida 

Y.  Law  Enforcement  and  Protective  Services 

FBI  Agent,  Food  and  Drug  Inspector,  Revar^ue  Agent,  Poiica  Of- 
ficar, Firafightar,  Immigrafion  Inapactor 
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WORLD-OP-WORK  MAP 


D  OMtce 

^  M»n»|emfni  & 
Work 


G  Stor^ft,  Ofspitchmi. 
Opcfitioo 


•  Strviciiil. 


^       H  Humift  Serves  Cii^i 


H  f  Afinefrmi  i  Othtr  1 
Applied  Technobgtes  ^ 


i  legal 

S^^  Vices 


S  Applied  • 
Arts  ^ 


T  Applied 
o  ^  Arts 

(Visujl) 


R  CfealJve  Alls 


P  Medicine  t  • 
Med>ca) 
Techrtotofies 


TO 


0  M»luf«i  $C)«ncts 


HOW  TO  USE  THE  WORLD-OF-WORK  MAP 

1  Copy  your  World-of-Work  Map  Region  {  )from  the  Interest  Inventory  section  on 

the  reverse  side. 

2  Use  your  region  number  to  locate  your  region  on  the  World-of-Work  Map.  Look  at  tht 
job  families  in  your  region  and  the  adjacent  regions.  The  jobs  in  these  families  gentr- 
ally  involve  activities  corresponding  to  your  interest  fcores.  Although  your  region  on 
(he  map  does  not  indicate  v^hich  job  you  should  enter,  it  should  help  you  identify  loba 
you  may  want  to  explore. 

3  Turn  to  the  Job  Family  List  in  Your  ACT  Assessment  ResuUs  for  a  list  of  jobs  in  each  job 
family.  This  interpretive  guide  also  suggests  several  ways  you  can  find  out  more  about 

these  jobs. 
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The  World- of  Wot3c  Map  has  been  further  divided"  into 
twelve  "regions"  that  include  Job  Families  with  similar  involve 
ment  with  data,  ideas,  people  and  things. 

WORLD-OF-WORK  MAP 

)   Reiatiofithip  MIwmd  Job  C  letters  end  the  Ooto/ldooi,  ^ 
P^ophi/Thmgt  Work  Totk  Dim«niion$ 

^  DAtA--^ 


-IOC  At. 


*Noi«.  np%  oAd  HolloAd  i«k  cHtmt  ttfWt  r#lot«d      ACT-OCS  titiM  or»  ihown  in 
por*ntK#«|i.  to*  thl«»  apptpr  Ant. 

A  student's  location  on  the  World- of -Work  Map  is 
determined  by  his  or  her  responses  to  the  items  on  the  Interest 
Inventory  and  is!reported  as  a  region  on  the  Map.     Job  Famij^ies 
within  or  adjacent  to  that  region  involve  work  tasks  and  orien- 
tations  corresponding  to  the  work  activity  preferences  of  the 
student  and  thus  represent  potential  career  opportunities/ 
appropriate  for  exploration*  ' 


as 
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Once  the  student  has  identified  the  Job  Families 
in  the  region  indicated  and  'Joh  Families  in  nearby  regions  in 
which  he  or  she  wants  to'  investigate  furt^ier  they  are  referred 
directly  to  the  Occup at iona 1 ^Qut loolc  Han db ook  for  additional 
information. 
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JOB  FAMILY  LIST  _ 


•miiiMt  SaWi  and  MinaseiMnl  Cluster 

A.  PTomojion  ^nd  Diwt  Coniaa  Sales  \p^gts  133^134;  153- 
«4;  226-251^  756-7M) 

iAauf ance,  l?tMi  l^iaie^^w  Se<uowe*  *A|rr»H.  jnu) jrfurM>tf  o#  >^i?M. 
©usmeii  Ulr^work^r^  PabiK  »e)ai»orti  Wof*t>r,  f^^hon  Coor^ 

Jj!^*?*""^**^*  ^'^^  PUnhina  {pages  M^Ul;  135-144;  150- 
152;  m-  ISS;  506-511;  756  74^  ^ 

Pffsonne/  Uofker,  HOv»/a;  Admmnr-nw,  Qr^in  Mjn^ltr 
Ri**UiJiinl.  Ho^eJ»  or  Siofe  Manager.  Ajijribuvmert  Manager 

C  Retail  Sales  and  Services  (pages  172;  226-251;  746.755) 
Sales  Clrrk%  jnd  R^ujJ  Salrmof  keti  |in  stores  seJiing  such  products 
as  lurnnurc.  ipphances*  cloiKvng.  aulomobile^) 


•ii«iii€M  OpcfiticMH  Clusi«r 

D.  OHfce  Management  and  Secretarial  Work  {pages  B9-l'i0; 
476*47^) 

ptirce  Manager.  S«>cyciar>,  RecepDomsK  u-xal  Secfeiaiy.  Medical 
^ecieury,  t)ie<uiive  Secreiarv 

2%*3&)^^^*^^*^^'        Accounnng  (pages  9V97:  118-132; 

^ccounr^m.  fenuaHi  Pubh<  Accounum,  Auditor.  Bookkeeper, 
B^nk  Teller.  Cashier 

f.  Data  Processing       OMice  Machine  Opeiaiion  (oaaes  96^ 
1VM12;  207-209)  ^^'  o  ^  > 

Compoier  Console  Operitor.  I^buljung  Mjchme  Operator.  Olfice 
Michine  Operaioi 

G  Storage.  Dtspatchintt,  and  Delivery  (pages  104O08;  206:  227: 
244-245;  289-291^  3^030) 

^hdinlml  Tr4lhf  M4n\::er,  Air  Tnihc  Con(ro)/rrj^ifline  Oispitcher 
Truck,  Bus>  Of  Cab  Dispatcher 


Tcchnologiet  and  Tfudet  Ctuiter 

^  437)^^"  Services  Cra<U  (pages  164-170;  173;  177.  179-iaO; 

Barber,  CosmetolOf Hf.  Che».  t jiloi 

•i.  Machine  OperaJmg,  Servicing,  and  Repairing;  Con- 
sifuctron  (pages  31-68:  231-232;  252>2a6;  292-293,  301027; 
393  436.  439-446) 

fooi  and  Die  Maker,  MachmiM.  Radio-TV  Repairer*  Aoto  Mechimr. 
Compotrr  and  Busi/^ess  Machine  Kcpauer,  Pnnicr.  Carc>t»nter 
Mason,  f lumber,  Heivy  Iquipmen^  Operator 

I    Agriculture  and  Related  (pages  331-341;  5B1:  603-6J1) 
Agronomist,  ^otfypi^fU  k'ien(jj(»  GrhHiOU,  fiih  a«<i  Wiidhit' 
5per^a/)^n  /o/evie<,  Horuuiliunsu  Dairy  Production  Techninao. 
Farm  Crop  Production  Technioan,  famier  igram.  dairy,  livestock ) 

N.  Enginee.  ing  and  Other  Applied  Technologies  IpaKes  71: 82- 
64.  Ili.117:  18M82;  294^2%;  33V333;  342^54,  383^392)  ' 
Comparer  ht^frimmer,  Sys/ems  Aoa/y^r,  lnginrrf\  (imtudmg 
Anhii^nw^l  ChtfTtfCii,  Civil,  Uecrnca/,  tnduunsL  Mecha/uraf, 
MH^nvr^K^l  Nychif,  Retrol^vmX  TerhriKianj  jsee  areas  under 
Iriginrenogi.  Dr^hini  Technician,  Pilot,  Surveyor 

•)ob  family  I  also  inclurit-s  fob  families  K,  I,  and  M  in  the  ACT 
occupational,  classihcation  system. 


Natural,  Social,  and  Mcdkat  Sciences  Cluiter 

O.  Ndtura)  Sciences  and  Mathemancs  (pages  123-124;  331-333; 
355-382) 

Actu^uy,  Maihvmanciari,  Sumnci^n^  Biologist,  Bol^htu.  iColotw, 
Zoolognr,  Afiiotionmh  Animil  SciWinU  A^t/onomer,  Chemnl. 
0^o/o>?/*t,  Oceanoxraphe^  Phy^^i^h  Laboratory  or  lerhmcal  Asms* 
tani  tor  each  ol  these  areas 

P.  Medicine  and  Medical  Technologies  (pages^Tb;  447-450; 
458-487  ,  505^507;  512-513) 

Der)iui,  OprometrMt,  ^/ivsicia/v,  ^f♦•dlca/  Jvrhnologi^i.  O^HHtin. 
Ph^fm^cisi,  VHcnnirwn.  Oent.il  Hygienist,  Respiratory  Iherapist, 
>^^diologK  iX-ray)  lechmcian 

Q.  Social  Sciences  and  legal  Services  (pages  145-149;  516-533) 
Anr/)fop<)^ogii(,  fconomni.  Geographer.  HiMoran,  PolUiCji 
Sciortiu,  SoCiologi^U  Piychoiogm,  Cnminok}gtu,  iawyer 


Creative  and  Allied  Arts  Ouster 


Creative  Arts  (pages  566-574) 

AtuyT^AarVih.  Dancer.  Muiif  lan  Smgt^i,  ArubU  Sculptor  Author. 
Pwwf}ghi,  Com/Kiser 

S,  Applied  Arts  (verbal)  (pages  591-602) 

Refx>rtpr,  (diior.  Book  Cnuc.  lechniiJ  Wrner,  Adveni>ing 
Copywriter*  Newsc  aster 

T.  Applied  Arts  (visual)  (pages  50-51;  575-590) 

A/c/)i(ccr>  CuTj}nH*nufAniil  tndvstrul  O^Mgner,  interior  Oesisner 
Photographer,  Clothes^  Designer  ' 

U.  Popular  Imertainment  (pages  567-574;  596) 

Com^^dian,  Popular  Smgcr.  Musician,  Raiiro-TV  Announcf-f 


Social,  Health,  and  Personal  Services  Cluster 


V,  kdurarional  and  Social  Services  (pages  139  210-225;  S34^ 
565) 

5oiia/  Woriccr,  ProbjhOf)  Oihrer,  )pach»v,  aefgvmin  itbrjriin 
Guidar^ce  Coi;r?se/o/,  imp1o\m&n(  tounschr.  Home  Vconomi^f* 
Kec/eaf/on  Worker  ^ 

W.  Nursing  and  Human  Care  (pages  451-457;  488-502) 

WcK^xe^ed  Nurse,  PMic  Ht»a/rh  Nursv,  Schooi  Nune,  PhysK^i 
Thpraprit,  O^cup^noml  Th^npisi.  Speech  Parho/o|?isr,  Recrea- 
tiomi  rherap/sr,  Dental  Assistant,  license<l  Praaica)  Norse  Occu- 
pational or  Physical  Therapy  Assistant,  Recreatioi^al  Therapy 
Assistant 

Pe/sonal  and  Household  Services  (paces  160-163  167  174- 
178;  183-185;  297-298)  •      >  . 

flight  Attendant,  Travel  Guide 

Y.  Law  Enforcement  and  Protective  Services  (pages  186-205) 
^Bi  Axr*r?r,  rood  ind  Drug  inspector,  Revenue  Agents  Pol'ce  Oitirer, 
firohghter,  Immigranon  Inspector 
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ERIC 


•USINCM  SALES  ft 
MANAGEMENT 

JOB  CLUSTEfi 

-1.  Working  wHh  p«opl© 
-2.  Social  Mif-confidence 
-3.  English  ability 
-4.  Academic  motivation 
-5,  Work  motivation 


BUSINESS 

OPERATIONS 

JOB  CLUSTER 

-1-  Clerical  ability 
-2.  English  ability 
-3.  Math  ability 
-4.  Academic  motivation 
-5.  Work  motivation 


TECHNOLOQiES 
ft  TDAOES 

JOB  CWSTEfi 

.1.  Mechanical  ability 
.2.  Math  ability 
.3.  Academic  motivation 
-4.  Work  motivation 


CREATIVE  ft 
APPLIED  ARTS 

JOB  CLUSTBR 

-1.  Artistic  ability 
-2.  English  ability 
-3.  Working  with  people 
-4.  Academic  motivation 
-6>  Work  motivation 


NATURAL.  SOCIAL,  ft 
MEDICAL  SCIENCES 

JOB  CLUSTER 

 1.  Science  ability 

 2.  Math  ability 

 3.  English  ability 

- — 4.  Academic  motivation 
 6.  Work  motivation 

SOCIAL,  HEALTH, 
ft  PERSONAL  SERVICES 

JOB  CLUSTER 

 1.  Working  with  people 

 2.  Social  self-confidence 

 3.  English  ability 

 4.  Academic  motivation 

 5.  Work  motivation 
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Hum 


•  %ic(ilMf)  Inn.  I  tyium 


M  ft  M*MC  i«McmM  « 


J  I  i  L. 


40 


J  I  I  L. 
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J  *    1  ^ 


ntni  HUtlO 


COOROINATC  I 


S5 


■i  I   I  i. 


Horn  to  flol  a  Stodtnf t  Scotw  on  lh«  Map 
ol  Colltt^  Malort 

1  Note  the  student's  Map  of  College 
Majors  Coordinates  I  and  It  printed  below 
the  Interest  inventory  profile. 

2»  Locate  the  student*$  score  on  Coof- 
dinate  I  and  draw  a  vertical  Hoe  from  that 
point  to  the  corresponding  point  at  the 
top  edge  oPihe  map.  Then  locate  the'stu^ 
dent's  score  on  Coordinate  II  and  draw  a 
horizontal  line  from  that  point  to  the 
corresponding  point  at  the  right  edge  of 
the  map. 

Make  an  ^^X"'  where  the  two  lines  cross* 
This  pdnt  shows  the  locition  of  the  stu^ 
dent's  Interests  as  compared  to  those  of 
students  in  a  wide  variety  of  educational 
majors.  The  closer  a  student  is  to  a  major 
or  group  of  majors,  the  more  similar  that 
students  interests  are  to  the  interests  of 
college^bound  stddents  who  majored  in 
that  area  as  college  seniors. 

NOTt^.  A  student's  location  on  the  Map  of 
College  Majors  is  based  on  a  summary  of 
the  six-score  ACT  Interest  Inventory  pro* 
file.  Sometimes,  however,  it  is  difficult  to 
summariie  the  scores  with  much  certainty 
because  the  profile  is  flat  or  contradic* 
tory .  When  this  is  the  case,  ^region  is 
reported  for  the  World-of- Work Ivlap  (see 
below).  If  a  student's  World-of- Work  Map 
region  is  99,  the  Map  of  College  Majors 
results  should  be  viewed  with  special  cau- 
lion.  Counselors  should  rejy  more  on  a 
clinical  interpretation  of  the  six-score  pro- 
file in  the  context  of  other  information 
about  the  student. 


WORID-Of-WORK  MAP 


^  S       *  t*f*w*i  4  Umi  • 


How  to  Use  the 
Wofld-of-Worfc  Map 

1.  t>lote  the  student's  World-oj^Work  Map 
region  printed  below  the  Interest  Inven- 
tory profile. 

2.  find  the  region  on  the  map  and  note  the 
job  families  in  the  region  and  adjacent 
regions.  Also  rK>ie  the  combination  of 
work  tasks— data,  ideas,  people^  and 
things— that  best  describes  these  regions 
and  the  student's  work  task  preferences. 

3.  See  the  job  Family  List  ilpage  18)  for  typi- 
cal occupations  in  job  families  in  or  near 
the  student 'S  region. 

Region  99  is  used  when  student  scores  on 
the  interest  scales  are  inconclusive  with 
respect  to  preferences  for  data/ideas  and 
pe^e/things  work  tasks.  \^ 

NwtE:  Because  not  enough  information, 
was  available,  the  following  two  job  fam- 
ilies in  the  Social,  Health,  and  f ersonai  Ser- 
vices Cluster  are  not  on  the  map:  X,  Per- 
sonal and  Household  Services,  and  Law 
Enforcement  and  Protective  Services.  Jobs 
in  both  of  these  families  tend  to  fall  in  the 
mner  area  of  Regions  2  through  5.  Arrows 
by  a  Job  family  show  that  work  tasks  often 
heavily  involve  both  people  and^  things 
( ^)  or  data  and  ideas  (  ^  ). 
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A  WorM  •!  Work  M9P 
for  Careor  Exploratioii 


Diit  i  Rri(R|tr 


9  his  urtido  briefly  ^ijcrilx??*  the  deveiopmenl,  characteristics,  and  use 
ol  the  World  of  W^k  Map  and  the  associated  American  College 
1  esting  Program  Occupational  Classification  System  ( ACT-OCS).  ¥he 
maiia  puri>ose  of  the  map  and  ACT-OCS  is  to  provide  persons  at  an 
early  stage  o(  career  planning  with  an  overview  of  the  world  of  work 
and  to  help  th^^n  identify  personally  relevant  occupational  options. 


RatiMalt  lor  the  Map  ind  A€T*0€S 

Tht^e  who  seek  to  provide  help  with  career  exploration  and  plamving 
have  long  recogniwd  the  need  to  orgatnae  and  suinniariv.e  the  complex 
world  of  worki  as  a  result,  a  number  of  occupational  classification 
systems  have  hem  developed.  These  systems  range  from  the  15 
industry-based  chisters  developed  by  the  VS.  Office  of  Education 
(USOE)  [14]  to  the  72-group,  psychologically  based  typology  con- 
structed by  Holland  Undoubtedly,  the  most  widely  used  and 
influential  occupational  classification  systems,  arc  those  appearing  in 
the  Dictionary  of  Occupational  TiUes  (  DOT  J  [12], 

A  review  of  these  systems  and  more  than  15  others  identified  in  a 
vearch  of  the  professional  literature  indicated  that,  from  the  standpoint 
of  cart  er  guidance,  each  has  certain  strengths  and  weaknesses.  Because 
of  iho  <>omplcxity  of  w  ork,  each  system  makes  certain  compromises  to 
acliiove  its  desired  oinphuses.  Classification  systems  that  provide  a 
ct>niprehensive  overview  of  the  work  world  (e.g.,  the  DOT  occupa- 
tional group  arrangement  and  the  USOE  clusters)  cannot  easily  be 
used  to  help  perM)n5  identify  career  options  appropriate  to  their 
characteristics.  On  the  other  hand,  systems  intended  to  help  persons 
relate  their  characteristics  to  Dccnpations  (e.g.,  the  DOT  worker  trait 
groups  and  Hollands  3'lettcrcixle  system  for  j^ersonality  types)  usually 
group  occupations  on  the  basis  of  human  trviits  rather  than  the  nature 
of  the  \vork.  t)ften  the  groups  are  numerous. 

As  indicated  by  the  following  guidelines,  a  proper  balance  between 
these  two  emphases  was  sought  in  develc^ing  the  ACT-OCS  and 
World  of  Work  Map.  They  must  (a)  encompass  the  entire  world  of 
work;  (b)  apply  to  persons  at  various  stages  of  career  exploration  and 
planning;  (c)  provide  an  overview  of  the  world  of  work  in  <K:cupa- 
tional  terms  ( group  occupations  on  the  basis  of  similarities  in  duties, 
purpose  of  work,  and  work  settings  rather  than  by  industry  or  by  the 
psychological  traits  of  workers);  and  (d)  help  persons  identify 
occupations  for  exploration  on  the  basis  of  their  educational  plans  and 
personal  characteristics,  their  interests,  and  abilities. 


Dale  J.  Predificr  is  Direcior,  Developmeutal  Research  Department^ 
American  College  Testing  Program,  Iowa  City,  lotoa. 
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4.  so 


OnrviivitliMd 

to  accomplish  the  firs4  c^jeetive  mil  occupations  ftsifid  in  the  DOT 
were  used  as  primaiy  urits  of  analysis  in  developing  the  classification 
system.  To  achieve  the  second  ohjjective  ii  hierarchical  classification 
system  was  developed,  ixt  the  most  general  level  of  the  hierarchy, 
per^ns  are  introduced  t>  6  job  clusters  sitnikr  in  nature  to  the 
occupational  groups  devek^  Roe  llOj  and  Holland  |«3,  ^je  job 
cluster  titles  are  shown  in  Figure  1>  At  the  second  level,  25  job  families 
are  used  to  summarize  the  complexity  of  the  work  world.  Examples 
include  medicine  and  medical  technologies;  retail  sales  and  services; 
creative  «rts^  and  machine  operating,  servicing,  and  re]>airing.  ISncc 
the  25  Job  lamilies  are  organised  by  job  clusters,  with  an  average  of 
4  per  duster,  their  number  Js  not  unmanageablev  ( The  word  job  is  used 
in  job  cluster  because  the  classification  system  is  intended  for  use  with 
students;  Occupation  would  more  appropriate  for  a  professional 
audience.) 

At  the  third  level  of  the  hierarchy  each  job  family  is  subdivided  into 
3  categories  according  to  the  foi  mal  job  preparation  required.  Finally, 
650  occupational  titles  are  listed  according  to  cluster,  family,  and  type 
of  preparation.  In  some  cases  the  job  titles  comprise  a  range  of 
individual  occupations  (e.g.,  retiiil  sales  workers,  elementary  school 
teache>rs) .  The  list  of  25  job  families  and  650  job  titles  is  available  at 
no  cost  from  the  author. 

As  an  alternative  classification  procedure,  the  ACT-OCS  provides 
for  the  division  of  the  25  job  families  into  the  603  3-digit  occupational 
ctxle  groups  used  in  the  DOT.  The  Job  families  have  ajso  been  cross- 
referenced  (1]  to  DOT  worker  trait  groups,  the  Oecupational  OtUlook 
Hamibook  [13],  the  USOE  Career  Clusters,  3  commerGiully  available 
files  of  {)ccupational  descriptions,  and  high  school  courses.  Job  clusters 
arc  cross-referenced  to  career  guidance  activities,  units,  and  audio- 
visviaJ  aids. 

In  summary,  the  ACT-OOS  groups  occupations  according  to  job 
chister,  job  family,  and  type  of  preparation.  Because  only  25  job 
families  are  involved  and  because  each  has  been  subdivided  intr  tfie 
same  job  preparation  categories,  specificity  is  obtained  without  sacrific- 
ing simplicity,  and  users  can  choose  the  level  of  sj^ecificity  desired. 

Sufflfflaryof  Development 

I  he  third  and  fourth  objective3  for  the  ACT-OCS  appear,  at  first 
^hvnce.  to  be  inc<)mpatih1e.  The  chissificfltion  system  must  provide  an 
ovt  ivKu  of  tho  work  vyodd  in  occupational  terms,  and,  at  the  same 
hmi\  it  nnist  have  a  psychological  basis  to  help  students  relate  their 
personal  characteristics  to  txrcupiltions.  The  identification  of  basic  work 
task  diincnsions  characterizing  both  occupations  and  people's  activity 
pri  I croiKOs  provided  the  link  for  the  third  and  fourtlj  objectives. 

Basic  Work  Task  Dimensions.  Currently,  two  well-known  and 
h\)lU\\  similar  occnpatinnal  classification  svNtenis  [8;  11]  allocate 
occMrpatinns  to  sr:  and  ciijht  broad  groups  respectively  and  arrange 
thcNc  i^roiii^s  ill  a  circular  onier  to  show  *;iinjluritie>s  and  differences, 
l\ovs  classificatioii  system  groups  occupations  and  arranges  them 
a(vor(h"nu  tu  'pnmary  focus  of  activity"  (10.  p  144]»  whereas  Holland's 
Msiem  is  psycholoi^ically  based.  R<h?  acknowledges  the  similarity 
l^»twe«  n  activity  f^KiKs  and  basic  types  of  human  interests. 
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4.31 

V 

Acww^iws  to  R.)e  u«d  Holland,  adiacwit  groups  w  their  circular 
i>nJ«>ring  .>l  «Kxni>Ations  are  most  similar  and  groups  «n  apiiosilo  mhs 
of  H)p  vi.nU^  aro  least  .vimilar.  A  cirde,  of  t>oiH.sis  i>s  tvvo-din)ensio«al, 
tlias  ^ui»jir.stH)4{  that  there  are  two  basic  ilimensiovis  on  which  occupa* 
tioitt  (hilor.  Altla)«gh  liiie  i  lO]  and,  more  rcc^>ntlv,  Urn  and  Klos  pi] 
^lHXMvla^^d  im  tho  nature  of  those  ^limmsions,  no  attention  has  been 
gi\x»n  to  this  »iuestit>n  ni  llollaiHli  theory  or  occupational  dassiacation 
s)>tein  f  Sj.  FiKvirv  1  siious  the  general  configuration  of  the  Roe  and 
llulKuul  tKcupatiiMial  clusters  and  related  clusters  in  ilie  ACT-OCS. 
The  tAvo  \v«rk  task  tlimensi. jus— data/ideas  and  peoplc/dvings— sag- 
Sevtea  by  tl)o  arranjiwncm  of  the  job  clusters  arc  also  shown.  Both 
tlimei^.siijiys  aio  tonipatible  with  the  dimensions  proposed  by  Roe  and 
Klvjs  {Uj. 

Althoujih  the  people/things  dimension  has  been  widely  recognized 
n»  thr  litoiature  ou  iiitorosf  n^castirement,  the  possibility  of  a  data/ 
id«Ms  AMyrk  task  ilinirnsion  has  received  relativel,\  little  attention, 
,  indood.  tJu>  f)()T  "xlMta^poopU-tliinps"  ratings  combine  data  and  ideas  ' 
work  tasks  into  one  category.  Hesearcli  <i)\  the  viability  of  tlie  two  work 
task  dimensions  suggested  by  the  Roe  and  Holland  classification 
systems  is  briefly  summariised  here. 

Aniihjws  p/,  DOT  tlaiti.  Infonnation  on  the  cliaracleristics  of  each 
of  tJ)e  33,800  occupations  identified  as'unique  in  the  DOT  was  obtained 
on  computer  tape  troni  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor.  This  informa- 
tiori  f  data-peijple  tlnngs  codes,  interest  ratings,  temperament  ratings, 
work  field/activity  codes)  was  combined  and  summarized  into  data, 
ideas,  people,  and  things  scores  for  each  occupation.  The  coiTclation 
between  the  data  and  ideas  scores  was  -.67,  which  happened  to  be 
the  same  correlation  found  between  the  people  and  things  scores. 
However,  correlations  for  other  combinations  of  the  four  scores  (e.g., 
things  and  ideas)  ranged  around  zero  (-.29  to  .27).  These  results 
indicated  two  bipolar  dimensions:  a  data/ideas  dimension  and  a 
people/things  dimension.  Occupations  baving  high  involvement  w>ith 
data  as  a  primary  work  task,  such  as  accounting,  tended  to  have 
relatively  low  involvement  with  ideas.  Ck)nversely,  occupations  having 
high  involvement  with  ideas,  such  as  creative  writing,  tended  to  have 
low  involvpment  with  data.  Occupations  with  high  people  involvement 
tended  to  have  low  thin;^  invdvement,  and  vice  versa. 

When  data/ideas  and  people/things  dimensions  were  formed  from 
the  four  separate  scores,  a  correlation  of  .27  was  found  for  the  two 
(Innonsions.  1  las  cxirrelation  indicates  that  the  t\vo  work  task  dimen- 
sions art-  rt  lativcly  indtiiendent, 

AmflyM  s  of  occupatioiui!  group  dala.    The  same  work  task  dimen- 
sions f(nin<l  in  the  DOT  data  were  also  found  in  an  analysis  of  the 
interest j)n)filcs  fur  (H;cup:itionaf  groups  on  the  kisicscidcs  of  the  Strong 
\'<KMti<Ji..)l  Interest  Blank  {2].  the  Project  TALENT  interest  scales  [61. 
and  lloll.nid's  Wnational  Preference  Inventory  [9].  In  a  principal 
components  un.dy.Ni.^  of  tnich  of  these  three  sets  of  data,  the  two  work 
task  dinu'itsioiKs  wvrv  tin-  main  dimensions  of  interests  a.ssessed  by  the 
me.«>uris.  I  lni}  is.  the  occupations  in  the  analyses  differed  most  on 
thc.se  two  din)eivsion.s.  Furthermore,  the  occupations  distributed  them- 
selves on  the  (wo  ilnnensions  in  sensible  way.s.  For  e.mmple,  high 
school  ivnulish  (r.uhers  .scored  towarti  the  |>eople  and  ideas  poles  of 
the  tv\o  dimeiwons.  wheros  hnsinesi"  education  teachers  scored 
fow.uti  the  people  and  d.i(;»  poles.  Oser  50()  .Kcupational  groups  with 
.»  total  ineiiilH  rship  of  a|)pro\imately  JOO.tMX)  persons  were  involved 
in  tlu'se  an.ih  ses. 
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Definitions  of  Work  Tasks.  Ardu-typal  definitioiiN  of  the  po\m  of 
the  two  hi|>olar  work  ta.^k  diir)en^ion.s  gre  provkkHl  heIovv\  witl) 
vihernale  toi ms  appoariug  in  p;>rentlieses, 

Diitu  {Lictsn  records,  filex,  numbers;  sysiematiG  proce<lures  for 
facilit;iling  y«Hr>ds/<>ervim  consiimptioii  by  pooplc).  Data  tasks  in- 
voJve  hv^>ors<>nal  processes,  such  us  rccOrdmg.  verifying,  transmitting, 
and  org;nii/ing  fmis  or  data  representing  gomls  and  services.  Purchas- 
ing uj^onts.  ai'countants,  antl  air  traffic  controllers^  work  mainly  with 
data.  y 

Ifh'tis  ( ahstractions,  theories,  knowledge,  insights,  und  new  ways  of 
expressing  something,  for  example^  with  words,  equations,  or  music). 
Ideas  tasks  involve  intrapersonal  processes,  snch  as  creating,  discover- 
ing, interpreting,  and  syiuhesi/ing  abstractions  or  implementing  appli- 
cations of  abstractions.  Scientists,  musicians/  and  philosophers  work 
mainly  with  ideas. 

People.  lVoi>Ie  task.s  involve  interpersonal  pr<Kesses,  such  as  help- 
ing, iulorming,  serving,  persuading,  entertaining,  motivating,  and 
directing — in  general,  proilucing  a  change  in  human  behavior.  Teach- 
ers, .s;di»Npcrs()ns,  4nul  inirse.s  work  mainly  with  people. 

Tlihiii^f  ( machines,  n^echanisms,  materials,  twls.  ph>\sical  and 
bioli)^jt%d  pn>ce.v\es).  Tl)ings  tusks  involve  n()n|)ersonal  pr(x»esse.s. 
su(  h  as  prodneinj^.  Iranspoi  ting,  servicing,  and  rt^pairiiig,  llrieklayers, 
farmers,  ;m<l  engineers  work  mainly  with  things. 

All  oeeupiitions  have  i>ome  involvement  with  data  ideas,  i>eople,  and 
things;  the  <v\amph's  uIkhV  v  ere  x  hosen  with  emphasis  on  Ihe  prin);ny 
puriHise  or  focus  of  the  job  tasks  [10].  For  example;  scientists  may 
work  with  data  but  their  primary  purpose  is  not  i6  produce  or  handle 
data;  rather,  it  is  to  create  or^apply  scientific  knowledge.  Likewise,  an 
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accountant  may  work  with  ideas  hit  the  ultimate  goal  is  not  to  cieate 
vdcflsj  it  is  to  organize,  mwd,  and  verify  data  in  a  j.yst.?mati^c  mannW; 

Foniiatioa  of  job  Families.  Throujdi  iuccossive  i  wislons^  occupa- 
tion ii,  the  DOT  were  aUocatcd  to  |ob  fanjiliw  relatively  honittgenei)ws 
with  r«a^iM?ct,to  inv»ilven>ent  with  data/ideas  and  people/things.  At  the 
iiainc  time,  caTC  was  takttii  to  ensure  that  lJ>e  job  fanrilies  made  sense 
iiv  terms  of  the  types  of  occupalio«N  gwni>ed  together  l«itijv!ly,  30  jol» 
fainihei  were  fxwrned  and  each  was  assigned  to  one  ti  the  6  dusters, 
ThcAc  job  fanuhti  were  tried  out  m  May  1972  with  3,600  ?)th.grado 
vtudoMts  in  6  schools,  to  determine  the  difficulties  itudont^i  had  in 
uwder?.»,vnding  and  usmg  the  cla^si^^€;vtion  system. 

Inftymwtjor)  from  these  tryojits  imd  new  analyses  of  i:X>T  worJ<er 
trait  ratings  led  to  further  revisions  ni  the  system,.  A  version  i-ontaiuing 
25  job  fami1i««j  was  used  with  approvin^att  ly  32.000  students  in  the 
spring  aW3  norrning  of  ACT's  Career  Planning  Program,  Grades  S-ll 
11],  One  of  the  esterases  rn  the  Career  Planning  Prognun  asks  students 
to  reiJort  their  first  occupational  preference  and  then  assign  it  to  \i  job 
family.  AccuAcy  of  assignment  was  studied  for  a  random  sample  of 
400  «th-  and  ll  th-grade  students  in  40  schools  JIJ,  Approximately 
percent  of  bod)  gr^ule  groups  classified  their  occupational  preferences 
mto  the  appropriate  job  families;  students  who  made  incorrect  classifi- 
cations visually  identified  a  job  family  closely  associated  with  the 
appropriate  one. 

Information  from  the  norm  group  study,  along  witlr  the  theoretical 
consi<lerations  and  research  results  cited  here,  led  to  furdier  revisions 
of  the  classification -sj^tem.  Also  considered  were  the  locations  of  the 
iXyr  3-digit  occu|)ational  groups  on  Hollands  circular  arrangement, 
as  detcnnmetl  from  Hollands  interest  profile  codes  for  each  of  the  603 
groups  f.Sj.  The  current  Job  family  structure  synthesizes  and  sum- 
1  larr^es  information  from  all  these  resources.  Allocation  of  occupations 
to  the  three  job  preparation  categories  was  hAsed  on  DOT  ratings  for 
the  anHJunt  of  time  involved  in  preparing  for  the  occupations,  sup- 
plemented by  inh)rmation  in  the  Occupational  Outlook  Handbook  \  13], 

l^ation  of  Joli  pMniUes  on  Map.  Job  families  are  located  on  the 
World  of  Work  Map  (Figure  2)  according  to  the  relative  standing  of 
their  member  otcnpations  on  the  two  work  task  (hmensipns.  The  same 
data  used  in  allmaling  (Kk-npaiimis  to  job  hunilies  (DOT  rulings. 
JX.-cuparional  grmip  profiles  on  the  three  interest  inventories  nwutivnctl 
previously,  and  Hollands  codes  for  DOT  groups)  were  synthesized  in 
drtermining  typical  involvement  with  data/ideas  and  people/things 
work  lasks.  Allliough  tare  was  taken  to  make  job  familits  as  hoinogenu- 
ous  as  iwssible  on  the  two  work  task  dimensions,  there  is  still 
cotwiderable  scatter  among  the  occup  Hons  in  a  job  family.  Arrows  on 
the  map  indicate  the  nature  of  this  scatter  when  it  is  unusually  laree 

It  should  be  emphasized  diat  the  World  of  Work  Map  summaiin^s 
mformauon  for  approximately  13,800  occupations;  it  is  application 
onented  and  is  not  meant  to  constitute  a  precise  scientific  statement. 
ACT  hopes  and  inteiuls  that  the  map  and  the  classification  system  on 
which  it  is  based  will  be  die  subject  of  continued  study,  revision,  and 
improvement. 
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^bciag  fmwOM  m  ibt  Mmp.  Aeseordi  ^ndicalM  that  the  work  tmk 
ditneiuions  found  Iqr  occupatioas  can  idso  be  used  to  summarize  the 
work  *ask  pre ferencfs  ol  general  samples  of  people^  For  example,  the 
same  two  work  ta.fk  diinenslom  deidribed  earlier  wore  found  in 
amtylm  ol  tKe  interest  stM>res  of  large,  nationwide  samples  of  8tli^ 
f  iGimi  l   WwM  of  Work  Mop 


Not«i  (Mop  locotes  }ob  lomili**  occording  to  pritnory  involvtrntnt  with  dafo,  id«o«, 
p«opl«^  and  things.  Arrowi  by  o  \ob  fomtly  slhow  thot  work  toftki  ofttn  H«ovj|y  involve 
both  p«op)«  and  thingi  or  doto  ond  id«of  ( The  following  two  Job  IFomjliei 

or*  hot  on  the  mop:  p«nonal  and  KouitKoid  i«rvices«  and  low  tnforcement  ond 
prottctiv*  Mrvictfri.  Occupotiofit  in  th«s«  lomilm  t«nd  to  fail  in  fH«  inrwr  or«o 
atgions  2  throiigh  5,  indicoting  o  g*n*raHy  low  }n¥olv#m«nt  with  doto  ond  p*opl*  or 
thu^gs,  d*p«nding  on  tht  occupotion. 

9tb-,  and  llth-grade  students  (1],  and  colloge-t)ound  12th-gradc  stu- 
dents [7].  Aii  noted  carher,  Roe  [10]  mogmVod  the  si^Jiilwiity  brtwrrn 
thc  ^'priinury  h>c\\s  of  activity"  asod  in  fonning  her  otepp.i(irmal  cloisi* 
fioation  systnn  ant!  the  basic  t\'pc^  of  vocational  inu^r^iLv  Jndi^cd,  .i 
factor  analysis  of  four  interest  and  i>ei^oi«dity  invenicoru  completed  by 
Gottir  [4]  more  tl)an  25  year^  ago  Mi^yrstxnl  similar  Ivipular  duni  nsioiv 
of  work  tusk  preferences. 

Thu.s,  there  are  connnon  dinicusionii  Inr  comparing  job  relaled 
activity  preferences  with  the  wo>k  tasks  characteri/ing  the  25  job 
families.  That  is,  jolvrehitcd  activity  preferences  can  be  transformed 
to  positioiLs  on  the  data/ideas  and  pti>plo/thingj5  dimonsion^,  am!  this 
infornuition  can  be  tised  to  plot  a  persons  location  among  die  job 
families  on  tlie  World  of  Work  Map.  However,  for  pnrpGses  of  career 
exploration,  only  a  general  region  need  be  indicated  to  a  counseled 
Actx)rdingly,  the  World  of  Work  Map  was  arbitrarily  divided  into 
the  13  regions  shown  in  Figure  2.  Twelve  of  the  regions,  each  covering 
3(r  on  the  map,  .span  tlie  world  of  work.  The  13th  region  {  region  99") 
is  u.scd  to  indicate  undifferentiated  work  task  preferences  (a  flat" 
profile).  ^ 
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The  occuiMtional  dAssilication  ayslom  and  map  shown  in  miniaHire  in 
FigoT©  2  and  the  materials  associated  with  them  provide  an  overview 
of  the  world  of  work,  the  main  purpose  of  the  AGT^OCS  and  map, 
(A  larger  teproduction  of  the  map.  wldeh  can  be  used  in  career 
cr^-aiM^img.  is  availaWe  at  no  cost  from  the  author.)  Informal  and 
fornwl  procedures  for  accomplishing  the  other  purpose  of  the  World 
of  \V,jrk,Map:~helpi»g  counselees  Msntify  personally  relevant  occupa- 
tional  (options— are  briefly  described  in  the  following  pages. 

Infoffinal  ProcedwM.  One  procedure  for  placii>g  ,>ersons  on  the 
map  Aiart*  with  their  current  occupational  preferences.  For  ejwmplc 
the  job  faiRily  app/opriate  to  a  «tirdcnt^s  first  occupational  preferenc^ 
can  be  identified  and  its  location  found  on  the  World  of  Work  M^p. 
This  location  determines  the  student^s  wgion,  which,  in  turn,  provides 
a  tentative  description  of  die  student  s  work  task  prefereuceji.  Usually 
students  will  not  have  thought  of  occupations  or  their  own  activity 
prefcrciKJes  in  terms  of  basic  work  tasks.  Neither  will  they  have 
considered  other  occupations  in  their  job  family  or  the  families  nearby. 
Thus,  a  single  occupational  preference  can  be  nsed  to  suggest  a  wide 
range  of  occiipationnl  options  and  to  initiate  discussion  of  information 
al>out  .vt'lf. 

An  ivllemative  procedure  for  placing  persons  on  the  map  begins 
With  work  task  preferences.  For  example,  student-oriented  descriptions 
of  the  four  basic  work  tasks  can  be  incoiporated  into  group  discussions 
ot  the  varieties  of  work  and  associated  life  styles.  Self^ratings  of 
prt'fcmim  ior  working  with  data.  idea.s,  ix'ople,  and  things  can  then 
b*.-  collected  and  used  to  find  appmpriati-  regions  on  the  map  Region 
12  nngJit  bo  sM^rt;est«.rl  to  Mimvimc  whose  prc^cfencc-  is  to  work  first 
wvtb  pjvjp),.  .„h1  svnma  Aviih  ideas  C:si.o  Kjgnrr  2).  Hegio.is  6  and  7 
Miiglit  !>.■  t'xplored  by  .•xj.Ticoiu'  who  p.clcr.s  to  woii  with  tJni.frs  and 
i  .xprov.c,s  iH)  ,)reforfnce  Ijetween  clatn  and  ideas,  Once  a  region  on  the 
map  has         ilotcrinined,  by  whatever  moans,  counselors  can  help 
vt^deitts  id.  iniiy  an<l  explore  job  families  in  and  aroniid  the  region. 
Hie  bsl  oi  iKfupations  by  job  family  will  l>c  u.stful  in  this  activity. 

Iliese^eounveling  proce(hires  expand  career  e.\i>loiaiion  and  at  the 
same  tiuve.  provide  f<H;ii.s.  Coiinselois  should  point  out.  however,  that 
a  Mutlenrs  ieKif„i  tm  the  map  is  only  approximate  .vnd  is  .siibjeel  to 
change  as  interests  change.  Students  should  also  l>e  n»fonned  of  the 
in.ip'.s  linntations  noted  previously.  Finally,  .students  sl.ould  recogni/e 
th.vt  Avork  (ask  pi<-ferenc(\s  ouj^-  provide  a  starting  point  f«)r  career 
exploration.  Maiij  other  thini,i,  ix-r.sonal  and  enxiroinnental.  must  be 
eonsitlered. 

Formal  Procedures.  The  general  correspoiidena;  !)et\\'een  scales 
on  Kve  fre<inently  used  interest  inx  entories  an<l  the  data,  ideas,  people, 
and  things  poles  of  the  two  work  ta.sk  dimensions  is  sunnnarized  in 
TaI>K'  1.  .Support  for  the  allocation  of  interest  scales  to  the  four  work 
task  ix*les  is  provided  by  recent  correlational  studies  involving  various 
c*»mbinati.)ns  of  interest  inventories  [1;  7]  and  by  jmalyses  of  interest 
inventory  structure "(3;  5;  7].  In  addition,  the  interest  scale  allcH.ation.s 
to  work  tasks  indicated  by  the  empirical  data  generally  make  good 
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Counselors  using  any  of  the  five  intertwt  inveJUories  listed  in  Table  3 
can  supplement  the  regular  reporting  procedures  with  clinical  assess- 
ment of  interest  patterns.  For  example,  a  student  scoring  highest  on  the 
a)mputi»tional  and  clerical  scales  of  the  Kuder  Ccnenil  Jiateresl  Survey 
is  probahly  expressing  a  preference  for  data  work  tasks,  which  suggests 
e^tpioration  of  job  families  "\ip  North"  on  the  World  i>f  Work  Map.  If 
the  |>ersuu.vive  scale  is  also  high,  the  student  might  exploro  the  bvisiness 
sales  and  management  job  cluster,  and,  more  specifically,  job  fan.ijies 
in  and  around  region  2  of  the  map.  For  the  900,000  students  taking  the 
ACT  fuch  year,  translation  of  work  task  preferences  to  a  region  on  the 
ina|>  »!»  automatic.  The  region  is  printed  on  the  ACT  Student  Profili- 
Report  sent  to  high  school  counselors.  The  ACT  student's  l>ooklet. 
Phtmhif:  /or  College,  provides  several  suggestions  for  using  the  map 
in  occupational  exploration. 

Although  there  is  more  to  the  world  of  work  than  can  l>e  drawn  on  a 
piece  of  pupot,  the  World  of  Work  Map  can  provide  a  general  sense 
of  direction  to  persons  engaged  in  career  exploration.  The  map  shows 
the  location  of  the  major  "continent*"  in  the  work  world,  what  the 
climatr  of  each  is  like,  and  where  each  is  located  in  relation  to  the 
•hIkts,  It  helps  ixrsons  sco  how  the  specific  occupations  they  arc 
considering  are  related  to  work  in  general.  Most  important,  it  suggests 
M'glons  ol  the  world  of  work  they  may  want  to  visit  and  cxploro. 
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>4AP  OF  COLLEG£  MAJORS 

The  Map  of  College  Majors  shows  how  typical  college 
^senior^  in  each  of  35  majors  scored  on  the  ACT  Interest  Inventory 
prior, to  college.    The  map  is  based  on  the  scores  of,  9,200  college 
students  completing  their  senior  year  in  1977-78.    These  seniors, 
who  were  enrolled  in  16  institutions  in  15  states,  had  taken  the 
ACT  Interest  Inventory  as  a  regular  part  of  the  ACT  Assessment. 
Thus,  we  know  how  future  accounting  majors,  English  majors,  etc. 
scored  when  they  were  still  in  high  school. 

Students  can  use  the  Map  of  College  Majors  to  identify 
the  major  pursued  by  students  who  received  scores  similar  to  their 
own  scores.     (The  procedure  is" explained  on  the  back  of  the  student 
report.)    A  high  similarity  of  interests  indicate  that  a  student^s 
likes  and  dislikes  for  the  career-related  activities  on  the  ACT 
Interest  Inventory  are  similar  to  those  of  typical  persons  pursuing 
a  given  major.    Students  may  want  to  consider  the  majors  for  which  ^ 
their  interests  are  most  similar.     However,  as  explained  to  students 
in  VouA  ACT  A^AeA^menJC  l^ciulU^  The  Map  of  College  Majors  is  not 
intended  to  pinpoint  the  major  that  a  student  should  choose. 
Rather J  its  purpose  is  to  provide  leads  for  further  exploration, 
particularly  for  undecided  students. 

Advisors  should  alert  students  to  the  fact  that  the 
information  provided  by  the  map  is  based  on  interests  and  only 
interests.     Information  about  other  important  factors  (e.g.,  ability, 
motivation)  related  to  acadeir.ic  success  in  that  group  is  not  pro- 
vided by  the  Map  of  College  Majors  coordinate  points. 

If  a  student  does  not  fall  near  any  of  the  educational 
major  groups,  it  means  his  or  her  profile  of  interests  is  unlike 
that  of  typical  students  in  any  of  the  educational  majors.  An 
individual  located  near  the  extremes  of  one  dimension  or  the  other 
on  the  Map  of  College  Majors  can  examine  those  majors  falling 
nearest  the  extireme,  however.    The  student's  interests,  though 
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different  in  some  respewtS;  are  still  more  like  those  majors  near^ 
that  extreme  than  other  majors  found  elsewhere  cn  the  map. 

The  average  or  mean  profile  of  each  educational  major 
criterion  group  is  represented  by  a  single  point  on  the  Map  of 
College  Majors.    In  fact,  however,  the  scores  for  the  total  group 
of  seniors  in  any  major  scatter  in  all  directions  from  the  point 
for  that  major,    A  few  may  fall  more  than  two  inches  away  on  the 
copy  of  the  map  provided  to  the  student.     (Arrows  by  a  dot  for 
a  major  indicate  the  direction  of  any  unusual  amount  of  scatter.) 
This'  is  another  reason  why  students  should  examine  the  majors 
which  fall  nearest  the  point  on  the  map  indicated  by  their  coor- 
dinates, even  though  their  coordinates  are  not  located  near  any 
of  the  majors. 

Most  likely,  a  student's  coordinates  will  be  fairly 
near  several  different  majors.     If  this  is  the  case,  the  student 
may  wish  to  explore  all  of  these  majors  as  possible  choices.  An 
advisor  can  help  him  or  her  examine  the  profile  for  the  six  scores 
to  identify  majors  that  might  be  given  first  priority. 
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MAP  OF  COLLEGE  MAJORS 
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HOW  TO  PLOT  YOUR  SCORES  ON  THE  MAP  OF  COLLEGE  MAJORS 

1   Copy  your  map  coordinates  I  (  )  and  II  (  )  from  the  Interest  Inventory 

section  on  the  reverse  side. 

2.  Locate  your  score  for  coordinate  I  on  the  map  and  draw  a  vertical  line  from  that  pomt  to 
the  corresponding  point  at  the  top  edge  of  the  map.'  Then  locate  your  score  on  coor- 
dinate II  and  draw  a  horizontal  line  from  that  point  to  the  corresponding  point  at  the 
right  edge  of  the  map. 

3  Make  an  "X  '  where  the  two  lines  cross.  This  point  shows  the  location  of  your  lnt«rtett 
as  compared  to  those  of  students  in  a  wide  variety  of  educational  majors.  The  closer 
you  are  to  a  major  or  group  of  maiort,  the  more  similar  your  interests  are  to  the 
interests  Of  successful  and  satisfied  Jcollege  seniors  in  that  major.  Although  your 
location  on  the  map  does  not  indicate  which  major  you  should  enter,  it  st)Ould  help  you 
Identify  majors  yo^may  want  to  explore.  See  Your  ACT  AssBssm9nt  Results  fo"  further 
JerIc  explanatK,o,.  59^ 
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.X  In  assisting  students  in  assessing  their  capabilities  to 

achieve  a  pl-an,  the  advisor  should  use  all  relevant  information: 

1.  Secondary  school  experi'fences 

2.  Interests 

3.  ACT  scores 

4.  Information  obtained  in  advising  sessions 
When  several  information  sources  agree  on  a 

student's  assets  or  liabilities,  more  confidence  can  be 
placed  in  a  diagnosis. 

The  Student  Profile  Report  includes  some  informatioTi 
regarding  the  student's  commitment  to  a  particular  plan  and  the 
strength  and,  maturity  of  that  ccmmitment.     The  student  has 
indicated  how  he  or  she  "feels  in  regard  to  educational  major 
and  first,  vocational  choice.     Iji  addition,  the  Type  of  Program 
Studied,  Years  a  Certain  Subject  Studied  and  Specific  Course 
Grades  may  provide  the  counselor  with  insight  regarding  this 
question. 

It  should  be  clearly  stated  that  although  some 
information  may  be  gleaned  from  the  Student  Profile  Report," 
the  question  of  motivation  and  the  strength  and  maturiliy  of  a 
student's  commitment  to  a  plan  will  more  likely  be  an  assumption 
made  by  the  professional  counselor  based  on  as  much  objective 
information  a^s  can  be  gathered,  ^d  by  the  insight  of  the 
counselor. 

The  third  element  involved  in  assessing  the  reality 
of  a  student's  plan  is  some  evaluation  of  the  opportunities 
available  to  the  student  in  his  or  her  environment.     If,  for 
example,  the  student  is  planning  to  pursue  a  postsecondary 
education  in  an  area  in  which  the  supply  is  greater  than  the 
demand  and  few  jobs  are  available,  that  fact  should  be  made 
available  to  the  student.     This  would  represent  an  environmental 
obstacle  that  might  make  a  plan  unrealistic  if  employment  were 
a  goal  of  the  student. 

A  great  deal  of  information  about  an  individual's 
needs  at  a  particular  institution  is  reported  on  the  Student 
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Profile  Report.    The  student  indicates  on  the  Student  Profile 
Report  special  educational  needs  that  potentially  stand  in  the 
way  of  achieving  his  or  her  plan.    The  counselor  can  easily 
determine  if  the  service  necessary  to  assist  the  student  with 
the  special  need  is  available  or  not. 

In  the  section  labeled  Scores  and  Predictive  Data, . 
information  about  a  student's  chances  of  being  successful  is 
presented.    These  data,  derived  from  either  the  Basic  or 
Standard  Research  Service,  describe  what  is  likely  to  occur 
in  thfc  academic  life  of  this  student  at  a  particular  institu- 
tion if  two  conditions  occur: 

1.  If  this  student  puts  forth  an  average  effort. 

2.  If  the  institution  "behaves"  toward  this  student 
as  it  has  "behaved"  toward  students  in  the  past. 

It  is  a  mathematical  way  to  describe  the  opportuni- 
ties available  to  a  student  at  this  particular  institution. 
The  dat-a  are  reported  in  two  ways: 

1.  The  first  reports  the  Percentile  Rank  of  the 
Predicted  Grade  Point  Average  and  compares  a 
student's  predicted  grade  point  average  with  the 
predicted  grade  point  average  of  freshman  students 
who  were  enrolled  in  the  groups  or  courses  in  the 
year  indicated. 

2.  The  second  reports  of  the  Probability  that  this 
student  will  earn  a  grade  of  C  or  higher  in  the 
group  or  course  listed.     Since  probability  deals 
with  chances  of  particular  outcomes  occurring  among 
like  students,  the  interpretation  of  these  data 
would  be  than  n  percent  of  students  with  secondary 
school  grades  and  ACT  scores  identical  with  this 
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student's  will  make  a  C  average  or  better  at  this 

insti^tution.  ' 

This  predictive  information  is  provided  to  assist 
both  the  student  and  the  institution.    Advisors  will  use  the 
information  to  provide  the  student  with  an  indication  of  hoW 
he  or  she  might  expect  to  perform  in  specific  groups  and/or 
courses.    Being  aware  of  areas  of  strengths  and  weaknesses, 
students  and  counselors  can  make  plans  that  will  maximize  the 
chances  for  success.     If  the  student's  predicted  probabilit/ 
of  earning  a  €  or  higher  in  English  was  17  (indicating  17 
chances  out  of  100)  the  counselor  will  likely  wa^nt  to  refer 
to  the  student's  grade  in  English,  ACT  English  score,  number 
of  years  English  studied  in  secondary  school,  and  whether  or 
not  the  student  indicated  a  need  for  assistance  in  writing  and 
reading . 

The^  institutiofi  can  ,use  these  data  to  determine  what 
type  student  is  successful.     If  students  with  high  achievement 
(in  terms  of  secondary  school  grades)  and  ACT  scores  in  a 
particular  area  seem  not  to  have  a  good  chance  of  earning  C 
or  higher  in  a  specific  course,  the  institution  or  department 
may  choose  to  re-examine  the  course  objectives  or  to  structure 
new  course  offerings. 

WHAT^  TO  LOOK  FOR  ON  THE  STUDENT  PROFILE  REPORT 
Other -  than - academi  c  achi  evemen  t : 

1.  Out -of- class  accomplishments 

2.  High  School  extracurricular  activities 

3.  College  extracurricular  plans 

4.  Interest  Inventory  - 
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Opportunity  for  success  at  this  institutioTi 
1.     ACT  local  percentiles 
2'.      Predictive  data  in  groups 

3.  Predictive  data  in  courses 

4.  ,  Self-estimatTBd  college  GPA 

5.  Higli  School  attended 

6.  Educational  major 

7.  Self -reported  high  school  rank 

8  .      Sel  f -  reported^  high  sc  hool  average 
Bemogr aphi  c  Inf ormat ion 

1.  Age 

2.  Marital  status 

3.  High  school  attended 

4 .  Racial  mix  in  high  school 

5.  ^  Ethnic  background 

6.  Educational  level  at  time  of  testing 

7.  Language  spoken  at  home  ^ 

8.  ,  Religious  preference 

Educational  and  Vocational  Plans 

1.  Educational  major 

2.  First  and  second  vocational  choice 

3.  Certainty  of  choice 

4.  Degree  objective 

5.  Interest  inventory 

6.  Type  of  program  studied  in  high  school 

7.  Self -reported  high  school  rank 

i.  - 

8.  Self -reported  high  school  average 

«.  \  

9.  Years  certain  subjects  studied 

10.  Adequacy  of  high  school  education 

11.  Self- reported  high  school  grades 

12.  ACT  scores 
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Predictive  data 

Out - o f - c 1 a  s  s  a  c  c  omp 1 i  s  hm e n t  s 

Ex t ra c u rr i cul a  act i vi  t i e s 

Studetit  request  for  assistance  in  specific  areas 

College  selection  items 

Academic  Ability 

ACT  scores 

High  school  grades 

ACT  norms 

Self -reported  rank 
Self - re p or  ted  a v  e  r ag e 
Size  of  senior  class 
Type  of  program 

Years  certain  subjects  studied 
Adequacy  of  high  school  education 
Advanced  placement  in  high  school 
Ethnic  background 
language  in  home 
Interests 

Interest  inventory 

Educational  major 

First  and  second  vocational  choice 

Degree  ob j  ective 

Extracurricula  plans 

OiJrt- of- class  accomplishments 

Credit  by  examination 

Hsj-nors  and  independent  study 

Advance  placement 
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A  D  V  1  S  0         W  0  R  K  S  H  E  E  T 

 ^   ACT  Composite  Score 

Sdticatlonal  Major 


riTit  Vocational  Gholca    Second  Vocational  Choice 


Yes 

1.  Are  the  educational  major  and  First  Vocational  Choice' consistent?  

2.  Are  the  First  and  Second  Vocational  Choices  consistent? 

3.  Irf  the  Degree  Objective  consistent  with  Vocational  Choice?   

4.  Is  the  Map  of  College  Majors  consistent  with  Educational  Major?  '   

5.  Is  the  World-of-Work  Map  consistent  with  Vocational  Choice?   

6*    Is  certainty  of  choices  consistent  with  indicating  need  for 
help  with  educational/vocational  planning? 

V 

7.    Do  out-of -class  accomplishments  compliment  major  or 
vocational  choices? 


8.  Are  the  test  scores  consistent  with  the  educational/vocational 
plans? 

9.  Do  differential  abilities  exist?  ^ 

10.  Are  high    -hodl  grades  consistent  with  the.  test  scores? 

11.  Is  the* predictive  data  supportive  of  the  plan? 

12.  1^  there  a  relationship  between  the  test  scores  and  high. school 
grades  and  expressed  need  for  help  In  reading,  writing,  and 

'  oathena^lcs? 

13.  Is  the  self^stlmate  of  college  CPA  realistic? 

X 

14.  Is  there  .consistency  between  high  school  and  college 
extracurricular  plan^? 

15.  Are  plans  for  advanced  placement,  crodit-by-examlnation , 
honors,  and  independent  study  consistent  with  test  scores 
and  high  school  record? 
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^oislMe  Ma|ors  for  Exploration 
,      (Map  of  College  Majors) 

«  * 

I ,  . 

■   

3.  -   

4.  _  

 S  T  R  E  1<  G  T  H  S 

1.   

2  .  

■f--  

A. 


Supplemental  Information  from  Student: 


l>osslble  Job  Families  for  Exploration' 
.  <World-of -Work  Map)   

1.  .   

2.  ,   

3.   \  

4. 


P  0  T  E  N  T  I  A  I      WEAK  N  E  S  S  E  S 
1.  ■ 

-2.  J  ;  ^ 

3. 


Recominendat  ions : 
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ADVISING  CAUTIONS  USING  THB  STUDENT  PROFILE  REPORT 

*  Only  a  tool. 

*  Over  ijiterpretatioii. '  * 

*  Limitation  of  predictive  data. 

*  Currency  of  Data. 

*  Tests  measure  educational  development 

*  Consideration  of  other  factors,  not  reported. 
-  *  Maps  are  for  exploratory  purposes. 

*  Inconsistent  responses  may  not  necessarily  be  bad, 
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THB  ACT  INTEREST  INVENTORY 

N 

QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS 

The  following  questions  and  answers  are  provided  to 
help  users  to  better  understand  the  ACT  Interest  Inventory. 

WHAT  IS  THE  PURPOSE  OF  THE  ACT  INTEREST  INVENTORY?  1 

The  ACT  Interest  Inventory  was  designed  to  describe  an 
individual's  interests  along  meaningful  (dimensions  and  to  use 
this  information  in  exploring  the  similarity  of  the  individual's 
interests  to  the  interests  of  "college  seniors  in  various  educa- 
^  tional  program  majors.    This  information  used  with  .other  re^levant 
Ca.ta  should  assist  students  in  making  sound  educational  decisions. 

WHAT  IS  THE  ACT  INTEREST  INVENTORY? 

The  ACT  Interest  Inventory  is  a  9|)-item,  15- minute 
instrument  administered  as  an  integral  part  of  the  ACT  Assessment 
and  is  designed  to  measure  six  basic  interest  dimensions  called. 
Science,  Creative  Arts,  Social  Service,  Business  Contact,  Business 
Detail^  and  Technical.    TJe  ACT  Interest  Inventory  is.  not  avail- 
able as  a  separate  instrument. 

*■ 

WHAT  ARE  THE  SIX  INTEREST  DIMENSIONS?  ' 

Science:    Investigating  and  attempting  to  understand 
through  reading,  research,  and  discussion,  phenomena  in  the 
natural  sciences. 

Creative  Arts:  •  Express ing^neself  through  activities 
such  as  pa^^ting,  designing,  singing,  dancing,  and  writing;  artistic 

e.g.,  listening  to  music,  reading 
literature).  , 
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Social^  Service ;  Helping,  eiilightening,  or  serving 
others  throiigh  activities  such  as  teaching  and  counseling, 
vorking  in  service -oriented  organizations,  engaging  in  social/ 
politick!  studies.  »  • 

Bus iness  Cont act :  Persuading,  influencing,  directing, 
or* motivating  others.    Activities  include  sales,  supervision ^ 
and  aspects  of  business  management, 

.      Business  Details    Developing  and/or  maintaining  accurate 
and  orderly  files,  records  accounts;  designing  and/or  following 
systematic  procedures  for  performing  business  activities. 

Technical ;    Working  with  tools,  instruments,  and  mecha-- 
nical  or  electrical  equipment.    Activities  include  designing,  and 
repairing  machinery,  and  raising  crops /aiiimals,  ^ 

HOW  WERE  THE  SIX  INTEREST  DIMENSIONS  DERIVED? 

The  sax  interest  dimensions  measured  by  the  ACT  Intere'St 
Inventory  (1)  have  been  found  repeatedly       the  psychological 
research  literature,   (2)  have  been  used  to  c-la^sify  occupations 
into  groups,  and  (3)  correspond  directly  to  the  six  types- of 
personal  orientations  proposed  by  John  Holland  in  his  theory  of 
careers  (Holland  1973) .  '  . 

WHAT  IS  THE  EXPECTED  RELATIONSHIP  BETWEEN  THE  SIX  SCALES  OF 
THE  ACT  INTEREST  INVENTORY? 

Holland,  Roe,  and  others  have  suggested  that  the 
domain  of  vocational  interests  can  be  presented  by  a  relatively 
few  basic  interest  dimensions  which  are  related  in  a  circular 
manner.    Adjacent  interest  dimensions  are  more  closely  related 
than  non-adjacent  dimensions.    This  hypothesized  circular 
arrangement  is  illustrated  in  Figure  1  for  Holland's,  Roe's  and 
the  ACT  Interest  Inventory  interest  dimensions. 
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HOW  WERE  THE  SIX  INTlRfiST  SCALES  BBVfiLOPBD? 

Items  were  assigned  to  the  six  scales  of  the  ACT 
Interest  Inventory  on  a  priority  basis  .iccordlng  to  theoretical 
and  empiTical  work  reported  in  the  literature.    After  pilot 
testing,  the  scales  were  refined  on  psychometric  grounds  to^ 
produce  homogeneous  scales  related  to  each  other  in  the  expected 
fashion, 

WHAT  NORMS  ARB  OSED  IN  REPORTING  PERCENTILE  RANKS? 

An  individual's  percentile  rank  is  reported  numerically 
and  graphically  on  the  ACT  Stu4ent  Profile  Report. 


NOTE.— lhi!hM1U^v♦ltCi,^»^lo^;iH^  ^h'>^Mwruilpl^;♦)lc^cr^  AC]  InicrcM  Invcnion  cutcgoiiwarc 

Fif .  I.  Circular  ordering  of  Hort'and.  R(xr.an(J  ACT  InicrcM  Invcniory  categories. 
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WHAT  IS  MEANT  BY  A  UNISEX  INTEREST  INVENTORY? 

The  National  Institute  of  Education  (NIE)  guidelines  on 
sex  faiTness  in  interest  inventories  (Diamond,  1975)  note  that 
"the  vocational  interests  and  choices  of  men  and  women  are  in- 
fluenced by  many  environmental  and  cultural  factors"  (p.xxvi),  ^ 
Unfortunately,  one  of  these  factors,  sex  role  steroetypes,  some- 
times affects  students'  responses  to  interest  inventory  items 
As  a  result, • unless  special  care  is  taken  in  interest  assessment, 
the  career  suggestions  provided  to  males  and  fe.males  may  be  ne.ed- 
lessly  restricted  to  areas  traditional-  for  their  se2^^'  " 

The  interest  assessment  procedures  used  by  ACT  are 
designed  to  counteract  the  effects  of  sex- role  stereotypes  on 
interest  inventory  results.    Both  the  ACT  Interest  Inventory 
used  in  previous  years  and  the  new  unisex  edition  report  sex- 
baranced  scores.    As  a  result,  males  and  females  receive  similar 
career  suggestions.    Sex-balanced  scores  were  obtained  with  the 
ACT  Interest  Inventory  (UNIACT) ,  sex  balance  is  achieved  through 
the  careful  choice  of  items.    Because  males  and  females  obtain 
similar  raw  scores  on  the  UNIACT  scales,  vimbined-sex  norms  can 
be  used  without  restricting  the  career  options  suggested  to  either 
sex* 

Research  has  repeatedly  shown  that  the  reporting  pi^o- 
cedures  used  with  ACT's  interest  inventories  suggest  the  full 
spectrum  of  career  options  to  both  males  and  females ' (e.g. ,  see 
Cole*  §  Hanson-  1975;  Gottfredson,  Holland,  §  Gottfredson,  1975; 
Hanson,  Prediger,  5  Schussel,  1977).    Both  theoretical  considera- 
tions and  validation  studies  (e.g.,  see  Hanson,  Noeth,  §  Prediger, 
in  press;  Prediger,  1977;  Prediger  §  Cole,  1975;  Prediger  §  Hanson, 
1976)  support, these  reporting  procedures.    Other  reporting  pro- 
cedures were  rejected  because  they  provide  stereotypic  career 
suggestions  to  large  numbers  of  males  and  females  (see  Cole  § 
Hanson,  1975 ;*^  Gottfredson  et  al.,  1975;  Prediger  ^  Hanson,  1974,1976) 
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Typically,  when  such  reporting  procedures  are  used,  males  are 
referred  much  more  frequently  than  females  to  science,  technical, 
and  business  management  occupations.    Females  are  referred  more 
frequently  to  social,  artistic,  and  clerical  occupations. 

Because  the  ACT  Interest  Inventory  suggests  the  full 
spectriun  of  career  options  to  males  and  females,  advisors  may 
find  that  some  students  will  question  the  career  suggestions  they 
receive.    .A  sensitive  advisor  will  seek  ways  to  use  nontraditional 
career  suggestions  to  encourage  students  to  widen  their  range  of 
experiences  and  career  options.    Advisors  can  also  help  students 
explore  their  feelings  about  the  life  styles  and  social  roles 
associated  with  various  occupations. 

WHY  ARE^THE  PERCENTILE  RANKS  REPORTEB  IN  A  GRAPHIC  FORMAT? 

The  percentile  rank  for  each  interest  inventory  scale 
is  provided  in  graphic  form  for  two  reasons.    First,  the  'X' 
represents  the  percentile  rank  and  the  dashes  on  each  side 
represent  the  range  in  which  the  scores  would  probably  fall. 
The  range  of  dashes  covers  approximately  one  standard  error  of 
measurement  on  either  side  of  the  reported  score.     Looking  at 
the  percentile  ranks  in  this  way  emphasizes  that  the  scores  are 
only  estimates  and  not  precise  values.    The  second  reason  the 
percentile  ranks  are  reported  in  graphic  form  is  to  provide  a 
picture  of  the  student's  total  profile  when  he  or  she  is  com- 
pared to  other  college -bound  students  of  the  same  sex. 

mAT  ARE  THE  EDUCATIONAL  MAJOR  PLOT  SCORES? 

The  Educational  Major  Plot  Scores  are  an  example  of 
a  new  reporting  procedure  which  allows  students  to  examine  the 
similarity  of  their  profile  of  interests  to  the  interests  o-f 
college  seniors.     These  scores  are  derived  from  a  statistical 
procedure  called  multiple  discriminant  analysis  and  provide 
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each  student  with  two  coordinate  points  which  may  be  used  to 
project  his  or  her  profile  of  interests  onto  an  interest  map. 

The  Educational  Major  Plot  Scores  provide  the  student 
and  counselor  with  an  index-  of  how  similar  student's  interests 
are  to  the  interests  of  college-  seniors  in  various  educational 
majors.    A  high  similarity  of  interests  merely  indicates  that 
a  student's  likes  and  dislikes  for  the  career-related  activities 
on  the  ACT  Interest  Inventory  are  similar  to  those  of  typical 
members  of  a  particular  group.     Since  a  student  may  find  the 
major  interesting  and  the  students  congenial  to  be  with,  we 
suggest  students  explore  those  majors  to  which  their  interests 
are  most  similar.     Counselors  should  alert  students  that  this 
sifmilarity  is  based  on  interests  and  ONLY  interests.  Infor- 
mation about  other  import^ant  factors  (e.g;,  ability,  motivation, 
etc.)  related  to  academic  success  in  that  group  is  not  provided 
hy  the  Educational  Major  Plot  Scores.     The  ACT  Student  Profile 
Report  does  provide  an  overall  estimated  "chance  of  success"  at 
each  college  choice,  however. 

WHAT  DOES'  IT  MEAN  WHEN  A  STUDENT'S  POSITION  ON  THE  MAP  OF 
COLLEGE  MAJORS  IS  NOT  CLOSE  TO  ANY  OF  THE  EDUCATIONAL  MAJOR 
GROUPS  ? 

If  a  student  had  coordinates  of  54  and  64  he  would 
not  fall  near  any  of  the  educational  major  groups.  An 
individual  occupying  that  location  undoubtedly  had  extremely 
high  interests  in  Business  Detail,  much  higher  than  either 
Accounting  or  Mathematics  majors.     Nevertheless,  that  indivi- 
dual could  consider  those  majors  as  possibilities  since  he  is 
more  similar,;  in  terms  of  interests  to  those  two  groups  than 
to  any  others. 
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WHAT  IS  THE  BE6REE  OF  VARIATION  OF  THE  MEMBERS  OF  AN  EDUCATIONAL. 
MAJOR  GROUP  ABOUT  THE  MEAN  PROFILE? 

The  average  or  mean  profile  of  each  educational 
major  criterion  group  is  represented  by  a  single  point  oii  the 
Map  of  College  >4ajors.     In  fact,  however,  the  members  of  each 
group  vary  to  some  degree  around  that  single  point.  That 
variation  can  be  represented  by  an  ellipse  which  includes  a 
certain  percentage  of  the  members  of  that  group. 

HOW  MANY  DIFFEREKT  EDUCATIONAL  MAJORS  SHOULD  A  STUDENT  GOJ^SIDER? 

In  general  we  hope  students  would  consider  as  many 
options  as  possible.     The  circumstances  surrounding  each 
individual  will  differ  depending  on  the  amount  of  career  plan- 
ning, the  availability  of  information,  the  readiness  to  make 
decisions,  as  well  as  a  variety  of  other  factors.     Thus,  some 
stuc^ents  will  want  to  consider  more  majors  than  others.  Keep 
in  mjind,  however,  that  the  results-  of  the  ACT  Interest  Inventory 
do  identify  points  of  departure  for  further  exploration.  In 
addition  the  Map  of  College  Majors  should  be  used  in  the 
context  of  other  supporting  information  so  students  can  make 
the  best  possible  educational  decisions. 
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USING  THB  ACT  S-PR  IN  GROUP  ADVISINC 

The  ACT  Student  Profile  Report  can  provide  useful 
information  to  assist  in  group  advising. 

Group  sessions  focusing  on  explaining  and  integrating 
information  from  the  ACT  Asses^sment  Student  Profile  Reports  can 
be  an  important  part  of  an  academic  advising  program. 

Following  are  some  practical  suggestions  for  conducting 
a  group  interpretation  of  the  ACT  report: 

1.  Define  in  advance  what  is  to  be  accomplished.  A 
clear  statement  of  purpose  for  the  session  will  lead 

to  the  selection  of  materials  to  be  discussed,  resources 
.  which  will  communicate  important  points,  and  methods 
which  will  contribute  to  the  goals  of  the  session. 

2.  Make  sure  that  each  student  has  a  copy  of  his/her 
ACT  report. 

3.  Use  visual  aids  to  convey  major  concepts  and  points 
(ACT  can  be  of  assistance  in  providing  such  materials). 

4.  Stress  the  fact  that  test  scores  and  high  school  grades 
measure  only  a  part  of  what  it  takes  to  be  successful 
in  college . 

5.  Discuss  the  concepts  of  standard  scores,  standard  error 
of  measurement,  and  norms. 

6.  In  presenting  predictive  information  be  sure  that  the 
following  factors  are  clearly  communicated: 

'-a  prediction  is  not  a  guarantee.    Since  the  prediction 
is  based  on  the  high  school  grades  and  ACT  scores  of  a 
previous  year's  class  for  each  college,  the  prediction 
will  be  fairly  accurate  if  there  is  no  significant 
change  in  the  nature  of  students  admitted  the  following 


year,  and  if  the  students^  apply  themselves  as  dili- 
gently and  effectively  as  the  typical  student  at  that 
College.  / 

--grade  predictions  are.  accurate  only  to  the  degree 
that  NO  special  educational  prograjn  Untervention  occurs 
from  one  year  to  the  next.    That  is,  special  programs 
may  alter  the  "predictability"  of  certain  groups  of 
students,  .  . 

Following  are  some  of  the-  kinds  of  questions  that  should 
be  dealt  with  in  an  interpretive  session -with  students : 
--    Are  the  educational  major  and  first  vocational 
choice  consistent? 

Are  the  first  and  second  vocational  choices 
'  consistent?  '  * 

Is  the  degree  objective  consistent  with  vocational 
choice?. 

Is  the. Map  of  College  Majors  consistent  with  educa- 
tional major? 

Is  the  World-of-Work  Map  consistent  with  vocational 
choice? 

Is  certainty  o^'  choices  consistent  with  indicating 
need  for  help  with  educational/vocational  planning? 
Do  out-of-class  accomp-lishments  compliment  major  or 
vocational  choices? 

Are  the  test  scfores  consistent  with  the  educational/ 
vocational  plans?  * 
Do  differential  abilities  exist? 

Are  high  school  grades  consistent  with  the  test  scores? 

Is  the  predicitve  data  supportive  of  the  plan? 

Is  there  a  relationship  between  the  test  stores  and 
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high  school  grades  and  expressed  need  for  help  in 
reading,  writing,  and  mathematics?" 
.Is  the  self- estimate  of  college  GPA  realistic? 
Is  there  consistency  between  high  school  and  college 
extracurricular  plans? 

Are  plans  for  advanced  placement,  credit-by- eicami - 
with  test  scores  and  high  school  record? 
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HOW  TO  PiOT  YOUR  SCORES  ON  THE  MAP  OF  COLLEGE  MAJORS 

1  Copy  your  map  coordinates  I  (  )  and  li  {  )  from  the  Interest  Inventory 

section  on  the  reverse  side. 

2.  Locate  your  score  for  coordindle  I  on  the  map  and  draw  a  vertical  line  from  that  point  to 
the  corresponding  point  at  the  top  edge  of  the  map.  Then  locate  your  score  on  coor- 
dinate I)  and  draw  a  horiaontal  line  from  that  point  to  the  corresponding  point  at  the 
right  edge  of  the  map 

3.  Make  an  "X"  where  the  two  lines  cross.  This  point  shows  the  location  of  your  interestt 
as  compared  to  those  of  students  in  a  wide  variety  of  educational  majors.  The  closer 
you  are  to  a  major  or  group  of  majors,  the  more  similar  your  interests  are  to  the 
interests  of  successful  and  satisfied  college  seniors  in  that  major.  Although  your 
location  on  the  map  does  not  indicate  which  major  you  should  anier,  it  should  help  you 
Identify, majors  you  may  want  to  explore.  See  Your  ACT  Assessment  R0sults1or  further 
explanations. 


HOW  TO  USE  THE  WORLD-OF-WORK  MAP 

-.)from  the  Interest  Inventory  section  on 


r  Copy  your  World-of-Work  Map  Region  ( 
the  reverse  side. 


2.  Use  your  region  jj^umber  to  locate  your  region  on  the  World-of-Work  Map>  Look  at  the 
job  families  in  your  region  and  the  adjacent  regions.  The  jobs  in  these  families  gener- 
ally involve  activities  corresponding  to  your  interest  scores.  Although  your  region  on 
the  map  does  not  indicate  which  job  you  should  enter,  it  st^ould  help  you  identify  jobs 
you  may  want  to  explore*  ' 

3,  Turn  to  the  Job  Family  List  m  Your  ACT  Assessment  Resuiis  for  a  list  of  jobs  m  each  job 
family.  This  interpr  Nve  guide  also  suggests  several  ways  you  can  find  out  more  about 
these  jobs. 
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STUDEWT  PROGRAM 
PROlOGUf  TO  l;EA«WING 
Freshman  Advising  Conference  , 

MIOSTATE 

(All  activities  in  Whitehal)  Classroom  Building,  unless  noted) 


7:45  AM 
8:30  AM 


GONFf RENCE  CHECK-IN 
10  PICTURES 

REVIEW  OF  PROGRAM 
(Select  sessions  which  meet  your  needs) 
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Room  114  -  D 


'  S-ol'g-ao  •      ??S  u     .  Healtt^    '    'student    •  '  Student  ' 

^  9,05-9.30  ^      Aid      ^    Housing  ;  Service  (  Panel  (Stu-  •  Counseling  '  Activities' 

*  <:occ^/.,.  6  i — ^  r— »   ^     '  dents  Only)  ' 

SessionT^^  '  ' — l^ealth  ' 


;i0:35.11:00;0ff.™  ;Academic    'Financial     '  PanlrCStu-'  Stude^ 
 HOtf?inq     'Service       lif;      ■      Aid        '  di^nts  Onl  vV  ActivitL' 
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1:30  PM 

4:00  PM 


ACT  INTERPRETATION 


LUNCH 

REGISTRATION  INSTRUCTIONS 
Assignment  of  Advisors 

ACADEMIC  ADVISING 
Registration  for  Classes 
JQ  Pick-Up 

MEET  PARENTS  . 


Room  118-F 


Student  Center 


Room  106-B 


To  be  announced 
CB  Third  Floor 


Room  nS-E 


iERIC 


PHONE, 


^^DVISING  CONFERLNCE  OFFICE 
•Miller  Hall  -  Room  5 


•  *«*«•••••  ^  «  , 


ei4 
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257-2857 


4,60 
PARENT  PROGRAM 
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Fr e  shpi n  Ad  v  i  s 1 ng  Con  f e  r en  ce 
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(All  acttvities  in  HhlteftaTl  Classroom  BuiTdlng,  unless  noted) 
7:45  AH  CONFERENCE  CHECK- IN  Lobby 


8:30  AM 
9-11:00  AM 


REVIEW  OF  PROGRAM 

INTEREST  SESSIONS 
(Select  sessions  which  meet  your  needs) 


Room  102 
See  Chart 


 Room  102 

Session  1  •  Financial 
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'  Health 
Housing  '  Service 


Room  114 


Room  118      Room  122 


9:05-9:30 


Aid 


Student 
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11:05  AM 

11:30  AM 
12:00  AM 
1:00  PM 
2:00  PM 

3:30  PM 

4:00  PM 


ADVISING  CONFERENCE  OFFICE 
Miller  Hall  -  Room  5 


DEAN  OF  STUDENTS 
Questions  &  Answers 

PRESENTATION  OF  ACT  CLASS  PROFILE 

LUNCH 

STUDENT  PANEL 

CAMPUS  TOURS 

(In  case  of  rain,  other  arrangements  will  be  made) 


CLOSING  REMARKS 
Questions  &  Answers 

MEET  STUDENTS 


Phone  .  .  . 
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Room  106 

Room  106 
Student  Center 
Room  118 
Room  118 

Room  118 

Room  118 


257-2756 
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tnter^at  Sessions 


In  the  various  Iwterest  groups  students  are  referred. to  their 
ACT  Student  Profile  Report*  <SPR).    Followl^  are  some  examples  of  how 
the  SPR  Is  used  In  selected  sessions.  ^  ' 

Housing  Plans.    The  students  are  directed  to  the  section  of  their 
ACT  Student  Profile  Report  showing  their  housing  plans. 
The  Dlrectqr  of  Housing  at  Mldstate  provides  Infonnatlon 


HOUSING  PUNS 


RESID  HALL 


about  various  campus  housing  units  available  InGluding  costs,  study  and 
recreation  facilities,  meal  schedules,    residence  hall  governance,  etc. 
He  also  talks  about  the  various  problems  and  opportunities  associated  with 
group  living.  . 

Financial  Aid.    The  Director  of  Student  Financial  Aid 
explains  the  typical  s'tudent's  budget  at  Mldstate  and  gives  a  brief 
description  of  the  various  forms  of  student  financial  aid  that  are 
available  at  Mldstate.    Student  part-time  Jobs,  both  on  and  off  campus, 
are  discussed.    He  concludes  with  an  invitation  for  any  students  who  have 
not  previously  done  so,  and  feel  they  may  qualify,  to  contact  h Ira  for 
assistance. 


mm 


Health  Services .      The  Director  of  Student  Health  Services 
directs  the  students'  attention  to  that  section  of  the  ACT  Student  Profile 

Report  where  the  students  Indicated  whether  or  not  they  have  a  physical 

•  ■) 

handicap.    First,  he  tal^  directly  to  those  who  may  have  a  physical 
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NO 


handicap  requiring  special  facilities  at  Mldstate  such  as  continuing  health, 
care,  wheel  chair  ramps,  large  print  or  Braille  resources  for  students  with 
visual  handicaps,  etc.    He  then  speaks  generally  about  health  care  available 
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at  Midstate.    Students  are  given  direct  information  on  where  they  can  get 
help  and  what  kind  of  help  to  expect  on  problems  ra^^ging  from  the"  common 
cold  to  venereal  diseases .  .  ^  '  . 

*  Student  Ac tivltles .    Representatives  from  several  sttident 

organizations  are  called  upon  to  outline  the  availability  of  extracurricular 
activities  at  Midstate.    Students  are  directed  to  that  section  of  their  ' 
Student  Profile  Report  where  they  have  indicated  thfeir  high  school  extra- 
currlcular  activities  and  their  college  extracurricular  plans.    The  students 


are  able  to  look  at  their  score  report  and  find  those  areas  %n  which  they 
had  expressed  interest  while  hearing  a  brief  description  of  activities  like 
the  following: 


Instrumental  music 
Vocal  music 
Student  government 
Publications 
Debate 

Depar  tmen  t  a 1  c lub  s 
Dramatics 


Racial/ ethnic  organizations 
Intramural  athletics- 
Varsity  athletics 
Political  organizations 
Radio-TV 

Fraternities/sororities 
Special  interests 


Religious  Organizations      Service  organizations 

Counseling.    Members  of  Midstate 's  counseling  staff 
responsible  for  helping  students  with  special  problems  direct  the 
students'  attention  to  that  section  of  the  ACT  Student  Profile 
Report  where  the  students  have  indicated  their  need  for  help  in 
specific  areas..   Brief  descriptions  of  Midstate 's  facilities  for 
helping  students  In  the  following  areas  are  discussed: 
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-  -  Educational  or  career  planning 

-  -  Improving  writing  skills 

-  -  Improving  reading  skills 
.  Improving  study  skills 

-  -  Improving  basic  mathematical  skills 

-  -  Professional  help  -in  personal  counseling 

Students  are  reminded  of  areas  in  which  they  need  help  by  examining 
their  own\g^onses  while  learning  what  is  available  at  Midstate  to  assist 
them  with  their  perceived  problems. 


ACT  Interpretation 
I«ediately  prior  to  lunch  students  r;oelve  a  group  Interpretation 
Of  their  ACT  Student  Profile  Report  (SPR) .    The  session  is  led  by  the 
Student  counseling  staff, 
^  Topics  discussed  are: 

-  -  Your  academic  strengths  and  weaknesses 

-  -  Your  Interests 

  Your  choice  of  a  major 

Your  Academic  Strenths         u.,„...-.„      s,„^^„„  itTe<.t^6 
to  look  at  the  sections  of  the  ACT  Student  Profile  Report  dealing  with 
their  high  school  record  and  at  their  ACT  scores.    The  counseling  session  provides 
a«  explanation  of  ACT  student  scores,  their  high  school  grades,  and  their 
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relationship  to  college  success.    Students  are  provided  with  realistic 
estimates  of  their  chances  for  success  in  various  academic  areas  and  in 
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specific  freshman  courses.     During  this  session,  the  group  leaders  are 
cautioned  against  the  overinterpretation  of  test  scores  and  predictive 
data.     Students  are  reminded  that  many  students  with  weak  academic  back- 
grounds are  nevertheless  successful  at  Midstate.    This  is  particularly 
true  if  the  students  take  advantage  of  the  extra  help  available  in  writing, 
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reading,  nathenatlcs.  and^study  skills  and  If  they  are  highly  ootivatfed  to 
succeed .    The  goal  of  this  section  Is  to  provide  the  students  with  realistic 
Information  about  themselves  and  how  this  Infomatlon  relates  to  success 
at  Mldstate. 

Your  Interests.    The  students  are  provided  with  copies  of  the  ACT 
Interest  Profile  and  given  Ins  tactions  on  how  to  plot  their  educational 
major  scores  and  World  of  Work  region  on  the  back  of  the  score  report. 
The  Interest  Inventory  is  interpreted  in  general  terms  with  an  opportunity 
for  students  to  discuss  and  ask  questions. 
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Students  are  also  requested  to  rate  themselves  on  each  ox  the 
abilities  and  characteristics  and  the  implications  discussed. 

Your  Choice  of  a  Malor^    Students  are  directed  to  that  section  on 
the  Student  Profile  Report  where  they  have  Indicated  their  educational  and 
vocational  plans.    Prepared  information  about  the  student's  planned  educa- 
tional ma  1  or  is  distributed.    These  materials  Include  course  requirements 


f  OIM  .UlONAl      V(J(  AFIONAl  PlANS 


SClENCi 
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and  electives  along  with  career  opportunities  that  are  available  for  students 
Who  successfully  complete  the  major.     If  data  are  available  on  the  place- 
ment of  recent  graduates  who  have  majored  in  the  area,  they  are  also  pro- 
vided.    During  this  section,  the  students  are  given  food  for  thought  by 
relating  their  high  school  grades  and  ACT  percentiles  in  relation  to  the 
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HOW  TO  PLOT  YO0«  SCORES  ON  THE  MAP  OF  COLLEGE  MAJORS 


a/)d  II  ( — — )  from  the  Interest  Inventory 


1    Copy  your  map  coordinates  \ 
section  on  the  reverse  iside 

?  Locale  your  score  for  coordinate  I  on  the  map  and  draw  a  vertical  line  from  that  point  to 
the  corresponding  point  at  the  top  edge  of  the  map.  Then  locate  your  score  on  coor- 
dinate M  and  draw  a  horuontal  Imr  from  that  point  to  the  corresponding  point  at  the 
right  edge  of  the  map 

3  Make  an  'X  ^  where  the  two  lines  cross.  This  point  shows  the  location  of  your  Interests 
as  compared  to  those  of  students  in  a  wide  variety  of  educational  majors^  The  closer 
you  are  to  a  maior  or  group  of  majors,  the  more  similar  your  interests  are  to  the 
intere^^of  successful  and  satisfied  college  seniors  in  that  ma)or.  Although  your 
locaj^^n  the  map  does  not  indicate  which  major  you  should  enter,  it  should  help  yot^^ 
iden^^a^ors  you  may  want  to  explore.  See  Vour  ACT  Ass&ssm^nt  Resuns  for  furthel^V 
explanations. 


WORLO-OF-WORK  MAP 


HOW  TO  USE  THE  WORLD-OF-WORK  MAP 

r  Copy  your  Worid-of-Work  Map  Rsgion  (.  _)from  the  Interest  Inventory  section  on 

the  reverse  side 

2.  Use  your  region  number  to  locate  your  region  on  the  Worid-of-Work  Map.  took  at  the 
)oo  families  in  your  region  and  the  adjacent  regions.  The  jobs  in  these  families  gener- 
ally involve  activities  corresponding  to  your  interest  scores.  Although  your  region  on 
the  map  does  not  indicate  which  job  you  should  enter,  it  should  help  you  identify  jobs 
you  may  want  to  explore. 

3  Turn  to  the  Job  family  List  in  Your  ACT  Assessment  ResuUs  for  a  list  of  jobs  in  eacfi  job 
family.  This  interpretive  guide  also  suggests  several  ways  you  can  find  out  more  about 

these  jobs 
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major  they  have  chosen.    Vot  example,  if  a  student  planning  to  major 
engineering  had  a  "D"  In  high  school  Tnathematics  and  scored  at  the  16 
percentile  on  the  ACT  mathematics  test,  a  possible  problem  could  result. 
The  student  would  be  encourage  to  look  at  how  realistic  this  educational 
majoj^  is  in  relation  to  his/her  background  and  previous  educational  experipn 
Academic  Placement.  Advanced  Placement  and  Credit  by  Examination. 
>£udents  are  directed  to  that  section.  of„the^^ 

where  they  have  indicated  an  interest  in  credit  by  examination  or  advanced 
placement.    Students  may  examine  their  Interest  in  relation  to  what  is 
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for  advanced  placement  and  credit  by  examination  are  explained  and  resource 
materials  of  a  more  exact  nature  are  distributed.    Some  students  «ill  have 
already  qualified  for  advanced  placement  and  credit  by  examination  on  the 
basis  of  their  high  ACT  scores.    Other  students  will  qualify  to  attemi^t 
special  Midstate  examinations  for  advanced  placement  and  specific  course 
credit. 


APPEKi)IX  A 

COMPONENTS  OF  THE  ACT  ASSESSMENT PROGRAM  * 

StiideJit  Prof  ile  Section:     The  chief  assumption 
underlying  the  development  of  the  ACT  Assessment  is  that  the 
quality  of  education  an  institution  can  provide  depends  partly 
on  the  amount  of  relevant  information  its  staff  has  about  its 
students.     This  assumption  is  considered  especially  sound  when 
such  information  is  available  in  a  systematic  form  before  a 
studentVs  actual  admission^     If  the  assumption  is  correct,  tne 
reporting  of  Student  Profile  Section  inforjpation  collected  on 
the  ACT  Assessment  should  be  helpful  both  to  students  and  to 
colleges  and  universities. 

The  Student  Profile  Section  was  introduced  as  a 
p-art  of  the  ACT  Assessment  in  1964  to  allow  students  to 
communicate  important  other- than- academic  characteristics  to 
postsecondary  educational  institutions  and  to  provide  those 
institutions  a  method  of  collecting  information  from  students. 

The  Student  Profile  Section  is  a  192  "item  autobio- 
graphical inventory  that  collects  information  useful  in 
secondary  and  postsecondary  guidance.    Moreover,  an  increasing 
number  of  postsecondary  educational  institutions  are  relying 
on  these  data  to  accomplish  the  admission  decision.  Included 
in, the  Student  Profile  Section  are: 

Section    .  #  of  Items 

Admissions/Enrollment • Information  10 
Educational  Plans,  Interests,  and  Needs  8 
Special  Educational  Needs,  Interests  21 
and  Goals 
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Section  • 

College  Extracurricular  Plans 

16 

Financial  Aid 

4 

Back  ground  Inf o  rma t  ion 

6 

Factors  Infl^uencing  College  Choice 

12 

High  School  Inforination 

21 

High  School  Extracurricular  Activities 

16 

Out -of -CI ass  AccomDlishments 

Student  Evaluation  of  High  School 

.  12 

Release  of  Student  Data 

.  -3 

The  transmission  of  advance  information  about  a 
student's  potentials  and  needs  should  serve  to  facilitate 
educational  planning  and  programming.     Student  personnel 
offices  can  use  the  information  to  plan  how  to  meet  student 
needs/    The  availability  of  advance  information  should  serve 
to  obviate  many  last  minute  crises  and  provide  more  time  for 
the  constructive  planning  of  the  guidance  program  and  the  total 
educational  process.     Further,  the  transmission  of  a  comprehen- 
sive "picture"  of  a  student  to  a  prospective  postsecondary 
institution,  can  Serve  as  a  useful  antidote  for  some  of  the 
common  abuses  of  using  only  grades  and  test  scores  in  making 
educational  decisions.  ^ 

^The  data  included  in  .the  Student  Profile  Section  are 
collected  as  a  part  of  the  registration  process.     The  booklet 
Taking  the  ACT  Assessment  contains  the  questions  included  in 
this  part  of  the  ACT  Assessment. 

Student  Interest"  Inventory:     The  Student  Interest 
Inventory  became  an  integral  part  of  the  ACT  Assessment  in 
1973-74  in  response  to  a  need  expressed  by  students  and 
counselors  for  information  related  to  choosing  an  educational 
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major- -an  important' step  in  overall  career  planning.  The 
inventory  is  designed  to  describe  an  individual Vs  interests 
along  meaningful  dimensions  and  to  use  this  information  in 
.exploring  the  similarity  of  the  individual's  interests  to  the 
interests  of  college  seniors  in  a  variety  of  educational 
program  majors..   This  information,  used  with  other  relevant 
data,  assists  students  in  making  sound  educational  decisions. 
The  inventory  is  a  90- item  section  designed  to  measure  a 
student's  interest  in  six  areas: 

1.  Social  Service 

2.  Business  Contact  .  , 

3.  Business  Detail 

4.  Technical 

5.  Science 

6.  Creative  Arts 

It  takes  about  IS  minutes  to  complete. 

Results  from  the  Interest  Inventory  are  reported 
in  several  ways.     For  example,  students  focusing  on  long-range 
occupational  goals  may  want  to  use  the  World- of -Work  Map  in 
conjunction  with  the  Job  Chart  in  the  Student's  Booklet. 
Students  ready  to  focus  on  their  choice  of  educational  majors 
can  use  the  Map  of  College  Majors  to  explore  the  similarity  of 
their  interest  to  those  of  "successful  and  satisfied"  seniors' 
majoring  in  various  areas  at  the  postsecondary  level.  Other 
students  not  immediately  concerned  about  making  career  plans 
may  wish  to  focus  on  the  six  interest  scores  themselves, 
without  the  aid  of  either  of  the  maps. 

High  School  Grades:     Perhaps  the  most  reliable 
research  finding  in  education  is  that  secondary  school  grades 
are  predictive  of  postsecondary  grades.     Further,  the  combina- 
tion of  academic  aptitude/achievement  tests  and  secondary 
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grades  is  usually  more  predictive  of  postsecojidary  grades  than 
either  used  alone.    This  knowledge  provides  the  rationale  for 
the  regular  collection  of  self-reported  high  school  grades  as 
a  part  of  the  ACT  AssessmeJit  Program. 

ACT  collects  self-reported  secondary  school  grades  in 
English,  mathematics,  social  studies  and  natural  sciences  for 
several  reas'6ns. 

1.  Most  students  take  at  least  one  course  in  each  area. 

2.  These  courses  represent  a  broad  range  of  academic 
.  aGhievement. 

^        3.       Research  has  shown  that  self -reporting  of  grades 

through  the  ACT  Assessment  Program  is  quite  reliable 
and  \an  obviate  the  need  for  direct  collection  of 
such  grades'  from  the  secondary  school  transcript. 

The  ACT  Tests:     The  fundamental  idea  underlying 
development  of  the  four  tests  is  that'  the  best  way  to  predict 
success  in  posts econdary  education  is  tO'  measure  as  directly 
as  possible  the  abilities  the  student  will  have  to  apply  in 
postsecondary  work.     This  means  the  tasks  preslented  in  the 
tests  must  be  representative  of  scholastic  tasks.     They  must 
be  intricate  in  structure;  they  must  be  comprehensive  in 
scope;  they  must  be' significant  in  the ly  own  right,  rather 
than  narrow  or  artificial  tasks  that  can  be  .defended  for 
inclusion  only  on  the  ground  of  their  statistical  correlation 
with  a  criterion.     The  validity  of  this  kind  of  reasoning  in 
test  construction  has  been  amply  supported  by  research.  ^ 

The  ACT  tests  differ  from  other  widely  used  tests 
of  scholastic  potential  primarily  in  thedegrefe  to  which  this 
practice  is  followed.     The  tests  contain  a  large  proportion  of 


complex  problem- solving  exercises  and  proportionately  few 
measxires  of  narrow  skills  .    They  also  provide  a.  broader  cover- 
age of  edticational  skills  than  do  most  other  tests  of 
scholastic  potential;  the  inclusion  of  a  score  for  English 
usage  is  a  case  in  point. 

The  ACT  tests  are  oriented  towar;^  major  areas  of 
secondary  and  postsecondary  school  instruction  programs  rather 
than  toward  a  factorial  definition  of  various  aspects  of 
intelligence.    Thus,  the  scores  have  a  direct  and  obvioias 
relation  to  th«  student's  educational  progress,  and  a  meaning 
that  can  be  readily  grasped  by  both  the  instructional  staff 
and  the  student. 

.     WHAT  ARE  TUB  FOUR  ACT  TESTS  LIKB? 

The  English  Usage  Test  is  a  7S-item,  40-minute  test 
that  measures  the  student's  understanding  of  the  conventions  of 
standard  written  English  and  use  of  the  basic  elements  of 
effective  expository  writing:    punctuation,  grammar,  sentence 
structure,  diction,  style,  logic  and  organization.     The  test 
does  not  measure  the  rote  recall  of  rules  of  grammar,  but 
stresses  the  analysis  of  the  kind  of  effect,i/ve  expression 
which  will  be  encountered  in  many  postsecondary  curriculums. 
The  test  consists  of  several  prose  passages  with  certain 
portions  underlined  and  numbered.     For  each  underlined  portion, 
four  alternative  responses  are  given.     The  student  must  decide 
which  alternative  is  most  appropriate  in  the  context  of  the 
passage. 

The  Mathematics  Usage  Test  i,s  a  40-ite1n^  50-minute 
examination  that  measures  the  student's  mathematical  reasoning 
ability.     It  emphasizes  the  solution  of  practical  quantitative 
problems  which  are  encountered  in  many  postsecondary  curriculums  ' 
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and  includes  a  sampling  of  mathematical  techniques  covered  in 
high  school  courses.     The  test^mphasizes  reasoning, in  a 
quantitative  context,  rather  than  memprization  of  formulas, 
knowledge  of  techniques,  or  computational  skill.    The  format 
of^the  item  is  a  question  with  five  alternative  answers,  the 
last  of  which  may  be  "none  of  the  above.'' 

The  Social  Studies  Reading  Test  is  a  52 -item,  35- 
minute  test  that  measures  comprehension,  analytical  and 
evaluative  reasoning,  and  problem- solving  skills  required  in 
the  social  studies.     There  are  two  general  types  of  items: 
the  first  type  is  based  on  reading  passages,  the  second  on 
general  background  or  information  obtained  primarily  in  high 
school  social  studies  courses.    All  items  are  multiple  choice 
with  four  alternatives.     The  items  based  on  the  r^aading 
passages  require  not  only  reading  comprehension  skills,  but 
the  ability  to  draw  relationships  and  import  of  ideas  in  the 
passage,  to  extend  the  thoughts  of  the  passage  to  new  situa- 
tions, to  make  deductions  from  experimental  or  graphic  data, 
and  to  recognize  a  writer's  bias,  style,  and, mode  of 
reasoning.     The  discrete  information  items  ask  the  students 
to  apply  what  they  have  learned  in  high  school  social  studies 
courses  to  familiar,  new,  and  analogous  problem  contexts. 

■^^^  Natural  Sciences  Test  is. a  S2-item,  3S-minute 
test  that  measures  interpretation,  analyzation,  evaluation, 
critical  reasonirtg,  and  problem-'Solving  skills  required  in 
the  natural  sciences.     There  are  two  general  types  of  items: 
the  first  is  basfed  on  reading  passages,  the  second  on  infor- 
mation about-  science.    All  items  are  multiple  choice  with  four 
alternatives.     The  passages  concern  a  variety  of  scientific 
topics  and  problems;  descriptions  of  scientific  experiments 
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and  sumniaries  of  procedures'  and  outcomes  of  experiments  are 
the  most  common  formats.    The  items  require  the  students  to 
understand  and  distinguish  between  the  purposes  of  experiments, 
to  examine  the  logical  relationships  between  experimental 
hypotheses  and  the  generalizations  which  can  be  drawn  from  the 
experiments,  to  predict  the  -feffect  of  ideas  in  the  passage  on 
new  situations,-  and  to  judge  the  practical  value  of  the 
elements  in  a  passage  and  propose  alternate  ways  to  conduct 
the  experiment.    The  discrete  information  items  ask  the  students 
to  apply  what  they  have  learned  in  high  school  science  courses 
to  familiar,  new,  and  anarogous  problem  contexts.     They  require 
the  understanding  of  only  significant  facts,  and  minimal  alge- 
braic and  arithmetic  computations. 

STANDARD  SCORE  SCALE 

On  each  of  the  four  tests  in  the  ACT  Assessjaent,  the 
number  of  corre/:t  responses  is  the  raw  score.     The  raw  scores 
are  converted  to  standard  scores  on  a  scale  with  a  range  from 
1  (low)  to  36  (high) .     The  minimum  standard  score  for  all  four 
tests  is  1;  the  maximum  standard  scores  differ:     English  Usage, 
33;  Mathematics  Usage,  36;  Social  Studies  Reading,  34;  Natural 
Sciences  Reading,  35. 

The  Composite  score  is  the  average  of  the  combined 
stv^ndard  scores  on  the  four  tests.     The  minimum  is  1,  the 
maximum  35.    The  median  composite  score  for  college-bound  high 
school  students  is  approximately  19.     About  two-thirds  of  all 
such  students  have  composite  scores  between  13  and  24. 

Since  no  test  is  a  perfect  measuring  dnstriiinent ,  a 
test  score  should  be  considered  only  an  approximation  of  the 
student's  "true"  score.     The  ACT  scale  was  designed  to  make  it 
as  easy  as  possible  for  counselors  to  interpret  test  -results 
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with  proper  regard  for  the  errors  of  measuremeiit  inherent  in 
the  scores.     The  standard  error  of  measurement  on  each  of  the 
ACT  tests  is  approximately  2;  on  the  'composite  it  is  about  1. 

This  means  an  ACT  English  score  of  18  should  be 
thought  of  as  in  a  range  of  16  to  20,  and  a  composite  of  19 
would  be  in  a  range  of  18  to  20.     Chances  are  good  (about  2 
out  of  3)   that  a  student's  true  score  will  be  included  in 
this  range. 

ACT  STANDARD  SCORB  SCALE 
2/3rds 

1    .  10 


LOW 


15 

20 

25 

30 

36 

- 

LOW  ■ 
AVE 

HIGH 
AVE 

HIGH 

Range ....  .  .  .,  . . . . .... . .  .  .  i  -  35 

Standard  Deviation. .....  5.8 

Standard  Error . . . . .... . .  2 

Median-  Score  of 

College-Bound  Seniors . .  18 


Standard  scores  can  be  converted  to  percentile  ranks 
to  facilitate  comparisons  of  a  student's  performance  on  the 
tests  with  the  performances  of  others  in  a  given  group.  A 
percentile  rank  tells  what  percent  of  the  students  in  a  given 
group  scored  lower  than  the  student  in  question. 

One  normative  group  especially  relevant  to  the  ACT- 
tested-  students  is  described  in  Table  1,  Percentile  Ranks  for 
College -Bound  High  School  Students.  ■ 
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TABU  1 

> 

fcffccntile  Rinks  for 

College-bound  High  School  Students* 

1m  1 

mtitn 

36 

99.9 

36 

35 

99,7 

99.9 

35 

34 

99.4 

99.9 

99.6 

34 

33 

99.9 

989 

99,8 

98,7 

99.9 

33 

32 

99,8 

98 

99,5 

97 

99.8 

32 

31 

99.7 

98 

98.8 

94 

99.4 

31 

30 

99.4 

96 

98 

91 

98.7 

30 

29 

99.0 

95 

96 

87 

96 

29 

28 

98 

92 

94 

84 

96 

28 

27 

97 

88 

91 

80 

93 

27 

26 

96 

84 

87 

76 

90 

26 

25  . 

'94 

79 

83 

72 

86 

25 

24 

91 

75 

78 

68 

81 

24 

23 

87 

72 

73 

63 

77 

23 

22 

81 

70 

68 

59 

72 

22 

21 

73 

67 

64 

54 

66 

21 

20 

66 

64 

60 

49 

61 

20 

19 

59 

60 

57 

44 

56 

19 

18 

51 

56 

64 

39 

50 

18 

17 

44 

52 

51 

34 

45 

17 

16 

38 

47 

48 

28 

39 

16 

1  S\ 

lO 

OC 

A  i 
41 

43 

33 

15 

14 

28 

36 

41 

17 

28 

14 

13 

23 

32 

37 

12 

23 

13 

12 

19 

2^ 

33 

09 

18 

12 

11 

15 

24 

28 

06 

1  o 

1 1 

10 

11 

21 

23 

04 

09 

10 

9 

08 

17 

18 

03 

06 

9 

8 

05 

.14 

13 

02 

Q 
O 

7 

03 

11 

09 

01 

02 

7 

6 

02 

08 

06 

01 

6 

5 

01 

06 

04 

5 

4 

04 

02 

4 

3 

03 

0. 

3 

2 

02 

2 

1 

01 

1 

Me>)n 

17.3 

17.1 

16.9 

20.5 

18.1 

Standard  Deviation 

5,4 

7.8 

7.5 

.  6.6 

6.0 

•Based 

on  2,605,381  college-bound  students  who  took  the  ACT 

Asseismcnt  (1974-77). 
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Additional  norinative  inf oTmation  is  provided  in  ACT's 
College  Student  Profiles;     Norms  for  the  ACT  Assessment.  Norms 
are  provided  for  the  ACT  test  scores  by  institutional  type  and 
control  (e.g.  ,  public  community  colleges, -^private  universities. 
Catholic  four-year  liberal  arts  colleges,  Protestant  denomina- 
tional four-year  liberal  arts  colleges,  etc.);  by  region  and 
college  type  (e.g.,  Midwestern  universities);  by  curricular 
major  chosen  (e.g.,  secondary  education,  business  administration) 
In  addition,  norms  are  presented  for  age  groups,  estimated 
family -income  levels,  and  ^^or  selected  racial/ethnic  groups. 

Since  the  tests  are  designed  to  measure  as  directly 
as  possible  the  degree  to  which  each  student  has  developed  the 
general  skills  and  abilities  needed  for  success  in  college  work, 
"content  validity'^  is  of  particular  significance.    For  this 
reason,  the  reader  who  evaluates  an  old  form  of  the  tests  should 
consider  each  item  as  much  as  possible  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  student  taking  the  test.     From  this  perspective,  one 
should  try  to  determine  the  intellectual  processes  needed 
to  respond  correctly  to  each  item.     Then  one  can  determine  the 
d.jgree  to  which  the  skills  and  understandings  required  of  the 
examinee  are  similar  to  those  required  of  the  student  in  reading 
and  study  situations  in  college.     There  is  no  adequate  statis-  • 
tical  substitute  for  comprehending  the  "content  validity"  of  the 
ACT  tests. 

Whether  or  not  the  tests  should  be  classified  as 
measures  of  achievement,  aptitude,  or  developed  ability  is  an 
academic  question.     In  terms  of  construction,  -the  tests  might 
best  be  regarded  as  simply  measures  of  educational  development. 
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CONTENT  OF  THE 
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INTRODUCTION 

The  ACT  Assessment  contains  four  tests  that  measure  academic  abilities  in  the  areas  of  English, 
mathematics,  social  studies,  and  natural  science.  The  fundamental  idea  underlying  the  development  of 
these  four  tests  is  that  the  best  way  to  predict  success  in  postsecotidary  education  settings  is  to  measure 
as  directly  as  possible  the  abilities  students  will  need  in  these  settings,  Thus>  the  tasks  presented  in  the 
tests  must  be  representative  of  scholastic  skills.  These  tasks  must  be  intricate  in  structure, 
comprehensive  in  scope^  and  educationally  significant,  rather  than  narrow,  artificial  tasks  that  are 
included  in  the  tests  only  on  the  basis  of  their  statistical  correlation  with  a  criterion.  Consequently,  the 
ACT  tests  contain  a  large  proportion  of  analytical,  problem-solving  exercises  and  few  measures  of 
narrow  skills.  jT 

The  ACT  tests  are  oriented  toward  major  areas  of  secondary  and  postsecondary  instructional 
programs  rather  than  toward  a  factorial  definition  of  various  aspects  of  intelligence.  Thus,  the  scores 
have  a  direct  and  obvious  relation  to  the  students'  educational  progress  and  a  meaning  that  can  be 
readily  grasped  by  both  the  instructional  staff  and  the  students. 

Whether  the  tests  should  be  classified  as  measures  of  achievement,  aptitude,  or  developed  ability  is 
mainly  an  academic  question^  in  terms  of  construction,  the  tests  might  ^st  be  regarded  simply  as 
measures  of  academic  development  which  rely  partly  on  the  students'  reasoning  abilities^and  panly  on 
their  knowledge  of  the  subject  matter  fields  but  which  emphasize  their  abilities  to  use  both. 
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ACT  ENGLISH  USAGE  TEST ' 

DMcripdoA  of  tht  lest.  The  English  U  sage  Test  is  a  75-itcm,  ^O-minutc  lest  that  measures  the  student's 
understandrng  of  the  conventions  of  standard  written  English  and  the  use  of  the  basic  elements  of 
effective,  ex|>owiory  writing;  punctuation,  grammar,  sentence  structure,  diction,  style,  logic  and 
orgamzation.  The  test  does  not  measure  the  rote  recall  of  rules  of  grammar,  but  st  resses  the  analysis  of 
the  kmd  of  effective  expression  which  will  be  encp-antered  in  many  postsecondary  curricula  The  test 
consists  of  several  prose  passages  with  certain  portions  underlined  and  numbered.  For  each  underlined 
portion,  four  alternative  responses  are  given.  The  student  must  decide  which  altenuitive  is  most 
appropriate  in  the  context  of  the  passage.  ' 

Content  of  the  test.  Five  elements  of  effective  expository  writing  are  included  in  the  English  Usage 
Test.  These  elements  and  the  approximate  proportion  of  the  test  devoted  to  each  are  given  below. 


Element  of  Standard  Written  English  .  Proportion  of  T«t  Number  of  items 


a.  Punctuation  J7 

b.  Grammar  Ig 

c.  Sentence  Structure  .25 

d.  Diction  and  Style  .23 
c.  Logic  and  Organization  .17 


13 
13 
19 
17 
13 


Total  1.00  75 


a.  J^unciuation.  The  items  in  this  category  test  such  punctuation  and  graphic  conventions  as  use  and 
placen^ent  of  commas,  colons,  semicolons,  dashes,  hyphens,  parentheses,  apostrophes,  and 
quotation,  question,  and  exclamation  marks. 

b.  Grammar.  The  itenw  in  ihi*  category  test  agreement  between  subject  and  verb  and  between 
pronouns  and  their  amecedenis,  adjectives  and  adverbs,  and  conjunctions. 

c.  Sentence  Structure.  The  items  in  this  category  test  relationships  between/ among  clauses,  placement 
ol  modif.srs,  parallelisms,  and  shifts  in  construction. 

d.  Diction  and  Style.  The  items  in  this  category  test  precision  in  word  choice,  appropriateness  in 
ligurativc  language,  and  economy  in  writing. 

c.  Logic  and  Organization.  The  items  in  this  category  test  the  logical  organization  of  ideas, 
paragraphing,  transitions,  unity,  and  coherence. 
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ACT  MATHEMATICS  USAGE  .EST 

Description  of  the  teal.  The  Muthcmatio^  Ui^ge  Test  iii  a  40-itenv.  50*nnnuie  test  that  measures  the 
student^  mathematical  reaj^onini;  ability.  It  emphasizes  the  solution  of  practical  quantitative  problems 
which  are  encountered  m  m^ny  posisecondary  curricula  and  includes  a  sampling  of  mathematical 
techniques  covered  in  high  school  courses.  The  test  emphasizes  quantitative  reasoning,  rather  than 
mcmorualion  of  Jo^rmulas.  knowledge  of  techniques,  or  computational  skill.  Each  item  in' the  test 
poses  a  question  with  five  alternative  answers,  the  last  of  which  may  be  **none  of  the  above,'' 

; 

Conlent  of  the  lest.  In  general,  the  mathematical  skills  required  for  the  test  involve  pronciencies 
emphasized  in  high  school  plane  geometry  and  first-  and  second-year  algebra.  Six  \ypcs  of  content  arc 
included  in  the  test.  These  categories  and  the  approximate  proportion  of  the  test  devoted  to  each  are 
giv\*n  below: 


Mathematics  Content  Area  Proportion  of  Test  Number  of  Items 

a.    Arithmetic  and  Algebraic  Operations  JO  4 

b*    Arithmetic  and  Algebraic  Reasoning  .35  14 

c.  Geometry  .20  8 

d.  Intermediate  Algebra  .20  8 

e.  Number  and  Numeration  Concepts  AO  *  4 
1,    Advanced  Topics  .05  2 

Total  1.00  40 


a.  Arithmetic  and  Aigebraic  Operations,  The  items  in  this  category  explicitly  describe  operations  to  be 
performed  by  the  student.  The  operations  include  manipulating  and  simprifying  expressions 
containing  anthmetic  or  algebraic  fractions,  performing  basic  operations  in  polynomials,  solving 
linear  equations  in  one  unknown,  and  perfornving  operations  on  signed  numbers.  , 

b.  Ariihmeiic  and  Algebraic  Reasoning.  These  word  problems  present  practical  situations  in  which 
algebraic  and  or  arithmetic  reasoning  is  required.  The  problems  require  the  student  to  interpret  the 
question  and  either  to  solve  the  problem  or  to  find  an  approach  to  its  solution. 

c.  Geometrw  The  items  in  this  category  cover  such  topics  as  mensuration  of  lines  and  plane  surfaces, 
properties  of  polygons,  relationships  involving  circles,  loci,  and  the  Pythagorean  theorem.  Both 
formal  and  applied  problems  are  included. 

d.  Intermediate  Algebra.  The  items  in  this  category  cover  such  topics  as  dependence  and  variation  of 
quantities  related  by  specific  formulas,  anthmetic  and  geornetric  series,  simultaneous  equations, 
inequalities,  exponents,  radicals,  graphs  of  equations,  and  quadratic  equations. 

e.  Surnher  and  Numeration  Ccjncepts.  The  items  in  this  category  cover  such  topics  as  rational  and 
irrational  numbers,  set  properties  and  operations,  scientific  notation,  prime  and  composite 
numbers,  numeration  systems  with  bases  other  than  10,  and  absolute  value. 

K  Advanced  Topics.  The  items  in  this  category  cover  such  topics  as  trigonometric  functions, 
permutations  and  combinations,  probability,  statistics,  and  logic.  Only  simple  applications  of  the 
skills  implied  by  these  topics  are  tested. 
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ACT  SOCIAL  STUDIES  READING  TEST 

Dttcriptkm  of  tbe  icit.  I  he  Social  Si^idies  Reading  Test  is  a  52-ucm,  35-ininute  test  that  measures  the 
comprehension,  analytical  and  evaluative  reasoning,  and  problem-solving  skills  required  in  the  social 
studies.  There  are  two  types  of  items:  the  first  is  based  on  reading  passages,  the  second  on  general 
background  or  information  obuincd  prtmarily  in  high  school  social  studies  courses.  All  items  are 
multiple  choice  with  four  alternatives.  The  items  based  on  the  reading'pasiages  require  not  only 
reading  romprchensioit  skills,  but  the  ability  to  draw  inferences  and  conclusions,  to  examine  the 
mterrclationships  and  import  of  ideas  in  a  passage,  to  extend  the  thoughts  of  a  passage  to  new 
situations,  to  make  deductions  from  experimental  or  graphic  data,  and  to  recognize  a  writer's  bias, 
style,  and  mode  of  reasoning.  The  disfcrcte  information  items  ask  the  students  to  apply  what  they  have 
learned  in  high  school  social  studies  courses  to  familiar,  new,  and  analogous  problems. 

Content  of  the  ten.  The  test  is  based  on  the  content  taught  in  basic  high  school  social  studies  courses. 
The  items  require  inferential  reasoning  and  the  application  of  general  information  rather  than  the  rote 
recall  of  specific  facts.  The  five  content  areas  and  the  approximate  proportion  of  the  test  devoted  to 
each  are  given  below. 


Social  SCttdies  Area 


Reading  Passage  Items 

Proportion  Number 


of  Tes  t 


of  Items 


Information  Items 

P^opaanion  Number 


of  Test 


of  Items 


Total 

Proportion  Humber 
of  Test        of  Items 


a.  History 

b.  Government 

c.  Economics 

d.  Sociology/ 

Anthropology 
c.  Psychology 


.18 

10 

.09 

5 

.18 

9 

.09 

5 

.17 

9 

.05 

2 

.04 

2 

.17 

r  9 

.03 


[ 


.27 

14 

.27 

J4 

.22 

12 

.24 

r.2 

Total 


,70 


37 


.30 


15 


1.00 


52 


a.  History.  The  items  in  this  category  cover  historical  events  in  the  following  periods:  (1)  Ancient, 
3000  B  c,  to  A.D.  476.  (2)  Medieval,  476  to  1500,  and  (3)  Modem,  1500  to  present. 

b.  Government.  The  items  in  this  category  cover  various  aspects  of  United  States  government.  The 
items  cover  such  topics  as  American  documents;  local,  state,  and  federal  governments;  and  political 
parties. 

c.  Economics.  The  items  in  this  category  cover  such  basic  economic  topics  as  labor  and  trade, 
consumption,  savings  and  investments,  and  economic  theories. 

d.  Soaohgy  and  Anthropology.  The  items  in  this  category  cover  such  topics  as  societies  and  their 
environments,  crime.  soei*l  roles,  group  behavior,  individual  attitudcs,  societal  conflict/the  origin 
ol  man,  the  development  of  societies,  world  kinship  struct  ures,  races,  and  the  organization  of  social 
systems. 


e.  Psychology.  The  items  in  this  category  cover  such  topics  as  growth  and  development,  personality, 
and  behavior  theories. 
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ACT  NATLRAL  SCIENCES  READING  TEST 

Description  of  the  test.  The  >'atuml  Scicncci>  Reading  Test  is  u  524tem,  35-minute  test  that  measures 
the  inierpTetation,  analysis,  evaluation,  critical  reasonings  and  problem-solving  skills  required  in  the 
natural  sciences.  There  are  two  types  of  items:  the  first  is  based  on  reading  passages,  the  second  on 
information  about  science.  All  i  tems  are  mult  iple  choice  wi  th  four  alternatives.  The  passages  concern  a 
variety  of  scientific  topics  and  problems.  Descriptions  of  scientific  experiments  and  discussions  of 
current  scientific  theories  arc  the  most  common  formats.  The  items  require  the  students  to  understand 
and  distinguish  among  the  purposes  of  experiments,  to  examine  the  logical  relationships  between 
experimental  hypotheses  and  the  generalizations  which  can  be  drawn  from  experiments,  to  predict  the 
eftects  of  ideas  in  a  passage  on  new  situations,  to  propose  alternate  ways  to  conduct  experiments,  and 
to  judge  the  practi^l  value  of  the  ideas  and  theories  presented  in  a  passage.  The  discrete  information 
items  ask  the  students  to  apply  what  they  have  learned  in  high  school  science  courses  to  familiar,  new, 
and  analogous  problems.  They  require  the  understanding  only  of  significant  Tacts  and  minimal 
aigebraic  and  arithmetic  computations. 

Ctmtent  of  the  test*  The  test  is  based  on  content  taught  in  basic  high  school  natural  science  courses. 
The  items  require  mferential  reasoning  and  the  application  of  general  information  rather  than  t  he  rote 
recall  of  specific  facts.  The  four  conient  areas  and  the  approximate  proportion  of  the  test  devoted  to 
each  are  given  below. 


Natural  Science  Area 


Heading  Passage  Items 

Proporiion  Number 
of  Test         of  Items 


Information  Items 

Proport  ion      N  urrl  ber 
of  Test         of  Items 


Total 

Proportion  Number 
of  Test         of  Items 


a.  Biolog>' 

b.  Chemistry 

c.  Physics 

d.  Physicaf  Sciences 


,18 
18 
17 

.17 


10 
9 
9 
9 


.11 
.07 
.07 
,05 


5 
4 
4 

2 


.29 
.25 
.24 
.22 


15 
13 
12 
12 


Total 


.70 


37 


.30 


15 


1.00 


52 


a.  Btohx}\  The  items  in  this  category  cover  such  topics  as  the  structure  and  function  of  the  cell, 
botany,  zoology,  ecology,  evolution,  health  and  nutrition,  geneticv,  and  laboratory  procedures. 

b.  Chemistry.  The  items  in  this  category  cover  such  topics  as  atomic  theory  inorganic  chemistry, 
organic  chemistry,  and  laboratory  procedures. 

c.  Physics.  Ihc  items  in  this  category  cover  such  topics  as  mechanics,  energy,  thermodynamics, 
elect romagnetism.  fluids,  solids,  light,  waves,  and  laboratory  procedures. 

d.  Physical  Sciences.  The  items  in  this  category  cover  such  topics  as  earth  science,  meteorology, 
astronomy,  and  laboratory  procedures. 
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ADVISING  SKILLS, 

*  r 

TECHNIQUES  & 
RESOURCES 


"Uany  ldza6  gfiow  bzttin.  wh&n  t^cLn^pla.nt&d  into 
anothzA.  mind  than  In  thz  om  wHm  tkzy  ^p^anQ 


Ollvzh.  Wzndtll  Holmt6 
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THE    ACADEMIC  ADVISING 

PROCESS 


Gil 


ERIC 


THIRTY  RB^ilNDERS  FOR  EFFECTIVE  ADVISING 

Care  about  advisees  as  people  by  showing  empathy, 
undeTstanding,  and  respect. 

Establish  a  warm,  genuine,  and  open  relationship. 
Evidence  interest,  helpful  intent,  and  involvement. 
Be  a  good  listner. 

Establish  rapport  by  remembering  personal  information 
about  advisees. 

Be  available;  keep  office  hours  and  appointments. 
Provide  accurate  information. 

When  in -doubt,  refer  to  catalog,  advisor's  handboolc , .  etc. 
Know  how- and  when  to  make  referrals,  and  be  familiar 
with  referral  sources. 

.Don't  refer  too  hastily;^  on  the  other  hand,  don't  attempt 
to  handle  situations  for  which  you  are  not  qualified. 
Have  students  contract  referral  sources  in  your  presence. 
Keep  in  frequent  contact  with  advisees;  take  the  initia- 
tive; don't  always- wait  for  students  to- come  to  you. 
Don^t  make  decisions  for  students;  help  them  make  their 
owp  decisions. 

Focus  on  advisees'  strengths  and  potentials  rather  than 
limitations . 

Seek  out  advisees  in  informal  settings. 
Monitor  advisees'  progress  toward  educational  goals. 
•Determine  reasons  for  poor  academic  performance  and  direct 
advisees  to  apprt>priate  support  services. 
Be  realistic  with  advisees. 
Use  all  available  information  sources. 
Clearly  outline  advisees'  responsibilities. 
Follow  up  on  commitments  made  to  advisees. 
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22  .    Encourage  advisees, 'to  consider  and  develop  career 
alternatjjves  whxsn  appropriate. 

23.  Keep  an  anecdotal  record  of  significant  conversations 
for  future  reference. 

24.  Evaluate  the  effectiveness  of  your  advising. 

25.  Don't  be  critical  of  other  faculty  or  staff  to  advisees. 

26.  Be  knowledgeable  about  career  opportunities  and  job 
out 1 ook  f or  var i  ous  ma j  or s . 

27.  Encourage  advisees  to  talk  by  asking  open-ended  questions 

28.  Don't  betray  confidential  information. 

29.  Categorize  advisees'  questions:  are  they  seeking  action, 
information,  or  involvement  and  understanding. 

30.  Be  yourself  and  allow  advisees  to  be  themselves. 
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SKILLS,  .KNOWLEDGE,  AND  ATTrTODES  REQUIRED  FOR  GOOD  ACADEMIC  ADVISIN€ 

K  ^  ''  — — ^  II         in     ^.,»  «l        I  I    ■  ,,|     ,  1H-MII1B-      II       I  .      .1-  r-V     .■  -    .  .1., 

Terry  0' Ban ion 
"An  Academic  Advising  Model"  AAJC  Journal,  March,  1972 


Exploration  -of  Life  Goals 

l:  Knowledge  of  student  chaxacteristics  and  development.. 

2.  Understanding  of  decision-making  process. 

3.  Knowledge  of  psychology  and  sociology. 

4.  Skills  in  counseling  techniques. 

5.,  Appreciation  of  individual  differences. 

6.  Belief  in  #orth  and  dignity  of  all  men, 

7,  Belief  that  all  have  potential. 

Exploration  of  Vocational  Goals  fall  under  above  plus  the  following) 

1.  Knowledge  of  vocational  fields. 

2.  Skill  in  interpretation  of  tests.  '  • 

3.  Understanding  of  changing  nature  of  work  in  society. 

4.  Acceptance  of  all  fields  of  work  as  worthy  and ' dignified. 

Program  Choice 

1.  Knowledge  of  programs  available  in  the  college. 

2.  Knowledge  of  requirements  of  programs  (special  entrance 
requirements,  fees,  time  commitments)'. 

3.  Knowledge  of  university  requirements  for  transfer  programs. 

4.  Knowledge  of  how  others  have  performed  in"  the  program. 
^5.     Knowledge  of  follow-up  success  of  those  who  have  completed 

the  program. 

Course  Choice 

1.  Knowledge  of  courses  available. 

2.  Knowledge  of  any  special  information  regarding  courses 
.    (prerequisites,  offered  only  in  certain  times. 
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transferability;  Does  the  course  meet  graduation 
requirements?    What  is  the  appropriate  sequence  for 
the  university?). 
^ Rules  and  regulations  of  the  college  regarding  probation 
ana  suspension,  limit  on  course  load  (academic  and  work 
limitations). 

Knowledge  of  honors  courses  or  remedial  courses. 
Knowledge  of  instructors  and  their  teaching  styles. 
Knowledge  of  student's  ability  through  test  scores,  high 
school  record. 

Knowledge  of  course  content. 


Scheduling  Courses 

1.  Knowledge  of  schedule. 

2.  Knowledge  of  the  systems  of  scheduling  and  changing  the 
schedule. 

3.  Knowledge  of  work  and  commuting  requirements. 


4 
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"CHARACTERISTICS  OF  A  GOOB  ADVISOR" 
(as- portrayed  by  staff  and  students  at  the  UniveTsity  of  Maryland  College  Parle  Campus) 


AN  A»IIiNIISnWIVE/PRACnTIONER 
PERSPECTIVE 


Knowledge  of  University  RequireiTients 

Knowledge  of  Canpus  Services  and  Itesourcert 

Takes  Enough  Time  to  Profx^rly  Evaluate  a 
Student's  Problem 

Good  Listener 

Interest  In  Students 

Knowledgeable  About  Programs  and 
Requirements  in  CXvn  Unit 

Knowledge  of  Di3loyment  Possibilities 

Ability  to  Assess  Student  Capabilities 

Knowledge  About  Campus  Programs 

Knows  How  to  Cut  Red  Tape 

Ability  to  Get  Along  with  People 

The  Wisdcm  to  Say,    "I  Don't  Know," 
and  the  Willingness  to  Follo\v 
up  with,  "But  I'll  Find  Out." 


Advisor  is  Available  Mx^n  Needt^i 

Maizes  an  Krfort  to  Rn<w  Mv^  a.<;  im  IiKlividnal 
;md  to  Provide  Me  with  Persc^nal  Ati^'iviion 

Hai^  KnowkKige  About  Progrimt^  ajui  Ri^iuinm^nts 
Outside  a  Specific  Major 

Can  F>i*ovide  Accurate  Infomulicn  About 
Graduation  Requiraaents 

Is  Capable  of  Being  A  "Caring"  Person 

Takes  Time  to  Listen  to  My  l">i\)bii^ii 

Knows  Wiere  to  Send  Me  for  Additional  Help 
or  Information 

Makes  Me   Feel  that  She/He  Enjoys  Being 
My  Advisor 


(Listed  from  most  often  mentioned  to 
least  often  mentioned,  Canpus  Survey,  1977) 
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(Randanly  selected  from  Undergraduate 
Questionnaire  Responses,  Canpus  Survey, 
1976  and  1977) 
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ADVISOR  CHAMCTERISTICS  RESULTING  FROM  SELECTION  AND  TRAINING 


2!lilAMi-N:m  PLRSPKCTIVE:     AwareiiPs«  of  Cof^nitive- 
Af  hsvtave  Development  of  Adolescents/Young  Adults 


TO  SURFACE 


ENVIRONMENTAL  PERSPECTIVE:     Awareness  of 
where  the  Student  is  "Coming  From"  -- 
Geographically,  Culturally,  Socially, 
Both  off -campus  and  on-campus  environments 
are  included. 


INTERPERSONAL  SKILLS: 

General  Awareness  of  Relating 
to  Persons  ija-  Individual  or 
Group  Settings ,  Particular 
Emphasis  on  Listening  and 
Feedback"  Skills. 


ACKNOWLEDGED  AS  NECESSARY  & 
INCLUDED  IN  SQ.MK  TRAINING 
PROGRAMS 


CURRENTLY  MOST  EMPRASIZED 
■  1  


PROCESS  SKILLS: 

Awareness  of  Decision- 
Making  Techniques  as 
Related  to  Short-/Long 
Range  Planning,  Ability 
to'  Convey  Process  to 
Advisee 

\  


ACADEMIC 

INFORMATION 

Awareness  of  j 
Policy  and  | 
.''r act  ice  within 
the  "System*'  , 


Tliomas  Metz,  University  of 
Maryland,  College  Park 
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ADVISOR  RESPONSIBILITIE'S 


The  following  list  of  responsibilities  academic  advisors 
should  accept  was  developed  by  three  different  groups  of  advisors 
in  in-service  wo r k s h op s . 

1.  Be  acquainted  with  the  advisee 

A.  Develop  acquaintance  outside  the  formaility  of  an 
office,  if  possible,  and  not  under  "troubled"  or 
s  t  re  s  s  f ul  c  i  r c  urns  t  an  c e s . 

B.  Know  the  academic  abilities  and  background  high 
school  courses,  grades,  and  rank;  ACT  or  other  ability 
percentile  scores;  transfer  courses  and  grades; 
academic  work  at  K-State. 

C.  Know  objectives,  interests,  and  motivations  of  advisee, 
and  how  firm  and  secure  these  are. 

D.  Have  some  acquaintance  with  non-academic  background-- 
home  influences,  need  for  money,  hobbies,  friends, 

c  a  mp  us  r  e  s  i  den  c  e ,  etc. 

E.  Develop  rapport  with  the  student  --  be  sure  he  knows 
the  advisor  as  a  professional  man  and  as  an  interested 
person,  and  others  of  the  faculty. 

2.  Know  University  rules,  procedures,  policies,  etc.  which 
affect  academic  programs  and  activity. 

.3.     Have  some  familiarity  with  courses  taken  by  advisees,  the 

teachers  of  these  courses,  and  how  the  courses  are  appraised 
by  students  who  have  completed  them,  ^. 


Motivate,  cause  motivation,  and  capitalize  in  academic 
planning  on  those  things  which  will  enhance  motivation. 

A.  Lack  of  motivation  is  recognized  as  the  most  common 
"bottleneck"  to  good  academic  performance. 

B.  No  clear  course  to  achieve  maximum  motivation  is 
charted.     Items  suggested  included    1)  explaining 
rewards  of  strong  academic  program  and  good  grades, 
2)     keeping  capable  students  challenged,     3)  being 
sure  the  student  gets  a  "good  taste  of  success." 

4)  matching  some  courses  early  in  the  program  to 
student's  academic  strengths,  interests  and  back- 
ground. 

Exercise  real  judgment  in  guiding  the  student  judgment 
that  is  based  on  advisor's  knowledge  of  the  above  items 
and  his  experience  working  with  advisees. 

Be  "available."  (be  sure  secretary  is  aware  of  your  schedul 
and  the  times  advisees  can  get  in  touchl . 

-  Kansas  State  University 
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LIldlTATIONS  ON  ADVISING  RESPONSIBILITIES 


Advisors  should  be  aware  of  the  following  limitations 
on  their  advising  responsibilities. 

1.  An  advisor  cannot  malce  decisions  for  an  advisee,  but  he 
can  be  a  sympathetic  listener  and  even  offer  various 
alternatives  for.  the" student  to  consider. 

2.  An  advisor  cannot  increase  the  native  ability  of  his 
advisee,  but  he  can  encourage  the  maximum  use  of  that 
ability. 

3.  An  advisor  cannot  reduce  the  academic  or  employment  load 
of  a  floundering  student  ,  but  he  can  malce  recommendations 
to  the  appropriate  office  for  such  adjustments  if  it 
appears  desirable. 

4.  An  advisor  should  not  in  any  way  criticize  a  fellow 
faculty  member  to  a  student,  but  he  can  make  a  friendly 
approach  to  any  instructor  who  is  involved  in  the  student's 
^problem, 

5-     An  advisor  cannot  be  a  good  counselor  and  betray  £ 

student's  confidence  on  matters  of  a  confidential  nature, 
but  this  should  not  necessarily  preclude  exchange  of 
helpful  information  between  advisor  and  instructor  or  the 
deans.    This  exchange  should  be  conducted  in  a  professional 
and  discreet  manner. 

6.     An  advisor  should  not  attempt  to  handle  cases  of  emotional 
disturbances  which  fall  outside  the  behavioral  pattern  of 
students  aajudged  reasonably  normal.    When  complex  prob- 
lems arise  concerning  financial  aid,  mental  or  physical 
health,  or  personal -social  counseling,'  faculty  should  refer 
students  to  professional  personnel  through  the  Dean  of 
Students  Office. > 

^  -  Millikin  University 
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ADMINISTRATrVE  RESPONSIBILITY  FOR  ACADEMIC  ADVISING 


The  folloiwng  list  of  responsibilities  should  be  accepted 
by  department  heads,  deans,  and  other  administrative  officers  to 
bring  about  effective  academic  advising.     This  list  was  developed 
by  three  groups  of  advisors  in  in-service  workshop  series. 

1.  Choose  advisors  who  want  to  be  effective. 

2.  Provide  time  and  "work  load  credit"  for  the  advising 
responsibility. 

3.  Provide  information  to  advisors. 

A,     On  individual  students  —  academic  background  and 

ability,  current  Manhattan  address  and  phone,  current 
assighment,  hometown,  parentis  name,  student's  picture. 
University  rules,  procedures,  policies,  dates, 
Handbook  for  Students,  etc. 

4.  Provide  needed  secretarial  help,  phone,  private  offices, 
(Perhaps  locate  a  responsible  secretary  near  the  advisors, 
within  a  department) . 

5.  Help  develop  philosophies  of  advising  and  provide  guidance 
and  assistance  in  dealing  with  "problem  cases." 

6'.     Permit  and  provide  flexibility  in  assigning  •  advisees  . 

Consider  interests  and  possible  acquaintance  in  assigning; 
permit  transfer  of  student  to  different  advisor  within 
department . 

7.  Commend  and  reward  good  advising. 

8.  See  that  students  understand  the  role  of  the  advisor. 

9.  Bring  in  good  students. 


Kansas  State  University 
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ADVISING  FROM  THE  FACULTY  PERSPECTIVE 
Arthur  W .  Rudni  ck ,  Jr . ,  Ph . D . 
Associate  Professor  of  Animal  Sciences,  College  of  Agriculture 

University  of  Kentucky 


function  of  the  University  F.aculty.     Its  importance  has  been 
stressed  by  the  dean  in  a  number  of  notices  from  his  office.  With 
the  advent  of  a.  new  school  year,  the  Undergraduate  Council  wishes  * 
to  outline  some  of  the  objectives  of  the  advising  program  and  to 
offer  a  few  suggestions  on  how  to  reach  these  objectives. 

Each  faculty  member  will  have  his  own  idea  of  the  role 
of  an  advisor  for  undergraduate  students;  however,  in  general  this 


1.  An  advisor  should  help  the  student  to  obtain  maximum^ 
benefit  from  his  total  experience  by  aiding  him  in 
understanding  the  opportunities  offered  by  the  entire 
university  community. 

2.  An  advisor  should  help  a  student  determine  his  occupa- 
tional goals  based  on  his  aptitudes  and  interests  and 
should  help  outline  a  course  of  study  that  will  enable 
the  student  achieve  these  goals. 

3.  An  advisor  should  listen  with  sympathetic  undei-standing 
to  the  student's  academic  problems  and  other  p^ojDlems 
so^elated  and  advise  him  accordingly. 

4.  An  advisor  should  make  it  possible  for  the  student  to 
develop  a  personal  acquaintanceship  with. faculty  members 
that  can  develop  into  a  life  long  association  with  the 
University . 


Advising  of  undergraduate  students  should  be  a  major 


ro,le  should-  fit  the  following  criteria: 
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"Many  6tad^nii>  become  dUtouJiaQtd  a^t&^  fitting  a 
hall  loA.  two  hoaA4,  only  to  4ee         o^iic.^  dooA  lodktd 
in  tkiii.A  iatz  60  that  thz  adv^6o-n  can  go  to  lunch." 

-  Sophomore,  Business  ^  Economics 

.  T — 

It  may  seem  that  some  of  these  objectives  tend  to-torn-  ' 
bine  the  advising  role  of  the  faculty  and  counseling  role  of  the 
professional^^^unseling  staff.     This  is  true,  and  at  times  if  is 
difficult  to  distinguish  the  two.     To  give  guidelines  to  the 
faculty  the  following  suggestions  are  presented: 

1.  The  advisor  should  fajniliarize  himself  thoroughly  with 
the  academic  requirements  of  his  department,  college 
and  the  University.    He  may  not  agree  with  them,  but 
he  is  being  unfair  to  the  student  if  he  does  not  guide 
the  undergraduate  to  meet  these  requirements.  Further- 

^      more,  the  advisor  should  keep  adequate  records  of  the 
student's  progress  to  avoid  neglect  or  requirements  or 
unnecessary  duplication. 

2.  The  program  developed  for  the  student  should  be  a  joint 
effort  of  the  advisor  and  student.     The  advisor  should 
serve  as  a  guide  and  not  a  dictator.     He  should  bear  in 
mind  that  it  is  the  studen.t's  education  and  any  program 
will  depend  on  the  student's  needs,  desires  and  motivations 

5.     In  the  same  area,  the  advisor  should  learn  the  various 
steps  that  can  be  taken  to  modify,  or  alter  programs  in 
exceptional  cases  to  give  thd  student  a  more  meaningful 
education^  i.e.;  petiticMTS^ bypass  tests,  advanced  stand- 
ing, etc. 

4.     Expecially  in  times  of  recession,  students  are  concerned 
with  their  future  professional  opportunities.     The  advisor 
should  be  able  to  answer  questions  concerning  future 
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employment  in  his  field  and  he  should  learn  who  can 
supply  sound  answers  in  other  cases.     A  glib  promise 
of  "unlimited  opportunities  in  my  field"  will  not 
inspire  confidence,  especially -when  the  student  re^ds 
in  the  press  about  oversupply  in  that  area* 
An  advisor  should  be  willing  to  work  with  a  student  in 
solving  his  academic  problems.     Frequently . these  are 
associated  with  other  problems  of  the  student.  These 
should  be  considered  and  the  student,  when  necessary, 
should  be  referred  to  experts  in  th-ese  problem  areas. 
For  example,  financial  problems  can  be  referred  to  the 
Student  Financial  Aid  Office.     Highly  personal  problems 
belong  in  the  hands  of  the^ Counseling  and  Testing  Center. 
Sometimes  it  is  difficult  to  assess  whether  or  not  out- 
side aid  is  necessary.     However,  the- advisor  should 
remember  it  is  better  to  err  on  the  side  of  caution 
rather  than  to  try  to  solve  all  problems. 
One  of  the  biggest  complaints  of  students  concerning 
advising  is  lack  of  availability  of  his  advisor.  Faculty 
members  serving  as  undergraduate  advisors  should  make 
maximum  time  available  to  their  advisees.  Generous 
office  hours,  appointment  sheets,  departmental  secre- 
taries or  some  other  means  of  making  time  available  to 
the  students  should  be  employed.     Furthermore,  the  method 
used  should  be  explained  to  the  student  at  the  first 
meeting  and  then  honored.     The  faculty  member  should  be 
prepared  to  make  exceptions  to  any  system  used  to  meet 
individual  student  needs. 


"A  good  advUoA  6kould  6U  a4>idz  a  ipzalUc  number  ci  hoa/i6 
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7,.     The  gt>od  advisor  should  be  a  good  listener  and  have 
a  good  memory  (or  make  notes).     Often  all  the  help 
a  student  needs  is  someone  to  listen  to  him  and  to 
of'fer  concerned  advice.     The  advisor  should  have  a 
.  good  memory  to  remember  his  feelings  and  concerns  in 
.  '        years  gone  by.    His  main  forte  is  the  knowledge  of 

\  ^ife  he  has  gained  with  experience  because  some  of 

\  students  may  be  more  academically^brilliant  than 

■  \  he. 

8.     When  students  are  in  trouble,  they  may  need  reprimand- 
ing and  this  is  part  of  the  advisor's  role.     But,  at 
the  same  time  the  advisor  should  be  willing  to  serve 
as  the  student's  advocate  and  the  student  should  know 
\  '^^^^  advisor  should  acqijaint  himself  with  the 

^  student  cqde  and  all  avenues  open  to  the  student  in 

appealing  his  problem.     This  may  include  everything 
from  knowing  a  professor  in  a  department  to  procedures 
\         for  carrying  an  appeal  to  the  University  Appeals  Board. 

In  other  words,  the  academic  advisor  should  be  more  than 
just  a  signature  at  preregistration  time.    He' shoul^-4j^pe  to  be 
a  friend,  a  guide,  an  older  confidant,  and  an  advocate. 


"A  new  itudznt  on  thz  UniveK4lty  oi  Ktntaaky  e.naoanttK6  a 
numbzn.  o    academic  qaQ.itA.oni  and  paAicnal  pAoblemi ,  To 
fee^ip  a  new  itudznt  iMom  ^e.&Ung  A.nAlQn4,{A.aant  and  aUtnat&d 
by  thz  univzA.4>lty ,  th&6e.  quzstlom  need  to  6e  anivoe.Azd," 

-  Sophomore,  Arts  Sciences 
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>  ABVISING  STEREOTYPES  *  / 

"Faculty  Advising  In  Colleges  and  Ufdversitie^" 
American  College  Personnel  Association,  Student  Personnel  Series 

Melvene  Hardee  •   No.  9,  1970 


 The  automat  stereotype.     This  is  the  common  "slip. 

a  coin  in  and  get  a  sche'dule  out"  process  wherein  the  student  and 
adviser  interact  solely  in 'a  mechanical  process  of  worlcing  out  a 
program  suitable  for  a  given  period  of  registration,     Medsker,  in 
his  survey  of  75  junior  colleges  (and  the  criticism  could  as  well 
apply  to  four-year  institutions)  ,  notes  that  in  many  collegeC  the- 
view  prevails  that  when  a  student  has  been  assisted  in  arranging 
a  program  of  classes  that  has  met  his  needs,  the  major  task  of 
advising  has  been  fulfilled. 

Students  deserve  much  more  assistance  in  the  forms  of 
analysis  of  their  achievement,  assistance  in  occupational  explora- 
tion, referral  to  remedial  an d^ .developmental  services,  effecting 
suitqtble  work-study  and  recreation  patterns,  referral  to  health 
services,  financial  assistance,  part-time  work,  and  discussion  of 
appropriate  graduate  and  professional  programs  with  eventual 
placement . 

2.     The  thousand-mile  checkup.  This  stereotype  is  one 
that  conceives-  of  the  adviser  as  active  in  arranging  a  program  of 
courses  and  subsequently  checking  a  month  or  six  weeks  thereafter 
to  see  how  the  program  has  worked.     This  and  little  more!  Havemann 
and  West  describe  the  stereotypic  action  as  follows: 

...the  university  provided  me  with  a  freshman  adviser 
to  whom  1  was  to  go  when  my  first  month '-^  grades  were 
turned  in,  and  regurarly  thereafter  once  a  month.-  My 
particular  adviser  was  an" ascetic-looking  assistant 
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profess"or  in  English,  very  scholarly  and  by  no' means 
interested  in  callow  freshmen.     He  had  a  half-dozen 
other  freshmen  besides  me  to  adivse,  and  his  technique 
was  to  f,et  rid  of  us  as  quickly  as  possible.  Bvery 
month  he  gave  me  my  grades  and  said,  ''That's  finei 
.    you're  doing  very  well."    1  said,  "Thank  you,"  and' 

walked  put.     In  later  years  when  I  became  interested  in 
the  institution  of  freshman  advisers,  1  questioned 
numerous  students  on  the  campus  and  found  not  one  who 
had  received  more  advice  from  his  than  I  had  from  mine. 

-  3.     The  patch-after- crash  stereotype  .     In  this  role ,  the 
faculty  adviser  is  galvanized  into  action  at  moments  of  crisis. 
The  student  fails  miserably,  is  entrapped  in  a  violation  of  academic 
or  social  regulations,  is  about  to  drop  or  be  dropped,  with  the 
result  that  the  faculty  adviser  races  to  the  scene--off ice  of  the 
academic  or  personnel  d'ean-'With  sirens  blowing.    Too  little  and 
too  late  is  usually  the  appraisal  of  this  well-intentioned  but 
ill -planned  maneuver. 

4.     The  malevolent  benevolency.     One  more  stereotype 
surely  deserves  to  be  mentioned.     It  is  that  which  pictures  the 
fac-uMy  adviser  as  a  mother  hen,  with  a  wingspread  like  that  of 
an  eag^e,  hovering  over  the  student  by  day  and  by  night  - -protecting , 
preventing,  paternalizing.     Probably,  at  some  time  or  another,  the 
adviser  wonders  if  -  he  is  -not  prolonging  infancy.     These  times  should 
be  rare- -in  the  early  weeks';'  for  instance,  when  for  the  freshman, 
the  bre^ak  from  home  and  home  town  may  seem  cataclysmic.     It  must 
be  patent-ly  understood  that'  any  program  of  faculty  advising  that 
stultifies  human  growth  and  development  cannot  be  justified. 

There  are  assuredly  other  stereotypes,  but  the  ones 
noted  above  serve  to  illustrate  some  myths  and  confusions  about 
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the  adviser  role.    All  these  certainly  miss  the  point  of  real 
importance:    the  consideration  of  the  learner  in  the  climate  of 
his  learning.     Instituti^jnal  typologies  may  differ  whether  they 
be  large,  small,  or  medium-size  two-year  institutions,  public  or 
private;  small  liberal  arts  institutions,  denominationally  affil-- 
iated;  four-year  institutions,  o^  varing  size  with  local  or  state 
support;  multiversities,  private  or  state  supported,  with  prominent 
graduate  divisio^is;  technical  institutes  and  pTofessional  schools; 
colleges  fgr  men,  for  women;  or  upper  division  institutions  deriv- 
ing their  bases  from  two-year  "feeder"  institutions.  Nevertheless, 
ail  these  have  their  identifiable  cultures  and  -climates. 
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THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  HAVING  ADV^ISEES  IN  CLASS 

.  A  teacher  needs  to  become  acquainted  with  each  student 
he  advises  and  establish  a  friendly  accepting  relationship  if  he 
is  to  be  an  effective  advisor.  Such  a  relationship  is  much Vore 
likely  to  be  established  if  the  studen|:  and  the  advisor  are  in  a 
class  together.     '  , 


YES  (N=290) 

NO 

(N=166) 

68% 

11% 

29% 

53% 

•3% 

36% 

Summary  of  replies  from  4  56  Ricks  Graduates  of  1971  concerning 
"effectiveness  o"f  advisement"  and  comparison  of  those  enrolled 
with  those  no*t  'enrolled  in  'class  with  advisor: 

ENROLLED  IN  CLASS  WITH  ADVISOR 
Advisement  excellent  or  very  effective 
Advisement  fairly  effective 

Advisement  poor  or  not  effective 

\ 

Faculty  members  and  students  are  almost  unanimous  in 
^stating  that  the  student  should  be  in  at  least  one  class  with  his 
advisor;  especially  during  the  student's  first  semester.     It  is 
therefore  requested  that  every  beginning  student  be  registered 
in  a  class  with  his  advisor.     It  is  also  sUongly  recommended  that 
every  returning  student  be  in  a  class  with  lis  advisor.    We  know 
this  will  take  some  managing  and  perhaps  shifting  of  advisors  in 
many  cases.     However,  it  will  provide  opportunity  for  the  essential 
contact  between  advisor  and  advisee. 

-Ricks  College 
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ADVISING  FUNCTIONS:'    MATERIALS.  PROCEDURES.  CAUTIONS  ^  EVALUATION 

Evei ett  E.  Hadley 
Executive  Director  of  Admissions 
DraKe  University 


PRE -REG I STRATI ON 
1 .  Ml 


A.  Schedule  of  class  offerings 

B.  Latest  college  catalog 
C    Appointment  calendar 

D.     Sample  four  year  program  for  each  major  in  your 
area 

Procedure   •  •  . 

A.  Contact  each'  advisee  with  two  possible  appointment 
dates*^ 

B.  Match  completed  and  concurrent  courses  for  each 
advisee  with  degree  requirements 

r.  Schedule  each ^advi see.  to  half  hour  appointments 
D.     Evaluate  stress  points  in'^the  schedule  in  terms 

of  the  strenths'of  weakness  of  each  advisee 
-Cautions 

A.  Be  alert  to  sequencing  needs,  particularly  in 
.     courses  outside  of  your  area 

B.  Are  there  too  many  difficult  courses  in  this  pro- 
gram? 

> 

C.  Can  this  advisee  deal  with  the  various  faculty  types 
on  this  schedule? 

Eva lua t  ion 

  \ 

A.     Is  advisee  on  target  in  terms  of  expected  date  for 
graduation? 
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B,    Vi'ill  this  advisee  require  continued  support  from  you 
C*     Is  there  any  problem  in  the  present  schedule  whixh 
might  require  adjustments  in  the  proposed  schedule? 


REG I  STRATI  OX 


1  *.  Materials 

A.  ' Schedule  of  class  offerings 

B.  Latest  college  catalog 

C.  Advisee  folders  for  those  not  pre- regi stered 
list  of  course  selections  closed 

2 .  Procedure 

A,  Know  the  entire  registration  procedure 

B.  Familiarize  yourself  ivith  the  locatiojis  of  other 
T  e  g  i  s  t  r  a  t  i  o  11  stations 

Be  prepared  to  the  advisees  of  other  department 

inembers  who  are  not  present 

Follow  registration  procedures  carefully 

3.  Cautions 

A.     Since  iiiore  advising  errors  occur  at  this  time,  don^t 
be  afraid'  to  refer  to  the  catalog 
Don't  be  rushed 

Malce  tracks ...  keep  records  of  your  actions 
4  *     Eva  1  ua  t  i  on 


DROP/ADD 
1. 


A. 

"Will  a  large  number  of  drop/adds  be 

required  to 

correct  my  mistal<es? 

B. 

Will  the  system  be  inefficient  next 

time? 

Did  you  service  more  students  in  pre 

-registration 

during  regular  regi s^tration? 

Materials 

A. 

Class  offerings  schedule 
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B.  List  of  sections  closed 

C.  Academic  calendar 
•  2\  Procedures 

A.  Has  the  last  day  to  drop/add  passed? 

B.  How^  does"  the  proposed  course  change  affect  the 
four  year  plan? 

C.  Are  the  required  si'^-offs  froni  the  instructors 
concerned  in  order? 

D.  If  your  advisee  is  receiving  "financial  aid,  -will 
this  change  drop  student  below  full  time  status? 

3 .  Cautions 

A.  If  this  is  an  add,  is  the  student  bright  enough  to 
catch  up? 

B.  If  this  is  a  drop,  can  the  student  ma  Ice  up  the  lost 
hours  in  the  next  term? 

C.  Does  this  procedure  require  special  fees? 

D.  Does  the  presence  of  many  such  slips  in  the  student 
folder  suggest  planning  problems? 

'  4 •     Evaluation  ^ 

A.     Should  this  drop/add  have  beeiT  anticipated? 

Are  you  satisfied  with  the  explanation  for  the  need 

for  this  change? 
C.     Were' the  long  term  goals  of  the  student  enhanced  by 

this  procedure? 

inTMPRAtVAL  FROM  SCHOOL 
1 .  Materials 

A.  Academic  calendar 

B.  Exit  interview  check  list 
■  2 .  Procudure 

A.     Inform  the  student  that  this  procedure  will  take  at 
least  20  minutes 
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B.  Try  to  get  below  the  surface  reasons  for  this 
withdrawal  * 

C.  Find  out  why  the  student  came  here  in  the  first 
place  

D»     Is  the  student  eligble  for  any  refunds? 

E.  Does  the  student  have  a" plan  for  the  future? 

F.  Is  a  return  to  school  a  part  of  his/her  future? 

G.  Was  the  institution  a  factor  in  the  decision  to 
leave?  .  * 

3 .  ■ Cautions 

A.  Take  time  to  listen  to  the  student 

B.  Does-  he/she  have  a  hidden  agenda? 

C.  Make  sure  that  the  student  leaves  with  the  feeling 
that  someone  in  the  institution  was  concerned  about 
him/her. 

4 ,  Evaluation 

A.  Did  you  get  information  or  hostility? 

B.  Did  you  learn  something  about  your  institution? 

C.  Does  this  exit  interview  lead  you  to  as):  other 
people  on  the  campus  questions?  • 

D.  Could  one  exit  out  of  ten  have  been  pvrevented? 

CHANGE  OF  MAJOR 

1 .  Mat-erials 

A .  Catalog 

B.  Faculty  4^rectory 

2 .  Prodedures 

A.  Is  the  new  major  available  at  your  institution? 

B.  Has  the  student  given  thought  to  enough  different 
alternatives  before  choosing  this  course? 

C.  Will  the  student  lose  credits  by  this  decision? 
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B.  Can  you  refer  the  student  to  another  facu;ity  member 
who  is  more  knowledgeable  in  this  field  than  you  are? 

.  E.     Will  major  program  re-structuring  be  required? 
F.     Will  more  than  one  dean  be  involved  in  the  change? 
Cautions 

A.     Don't  guess  or  make  definitive  statements  ahout  the 
new  major  if  you  are  uninformed  about  the  require- 
ments 

J.  Try  to  make  the  student  feel  comfortable  abdut  this 
decision  even  though  she/he  may  be 'moving  from  your 
department 

C.  Avoid  negative  criticism.     Don't  ?ssume  that  the  move 
is  a  capricious  one 

Evaluation 

A.  Did  the  student  get  go^od  service  from  you? 

B.  Does  the  change  represent  maturity  in  the  planning 
of  this  advisee? 

NOTICE 
Materials 

..A.     List  of  tutors 

B.     Directory  of  special  help  services 
Pr_ocedure 

A.  Have  student  arrange  a  promptT^appointment  with  you 

B.  Use  the  inquiry  routine  for'^our  analysis 

C.  Has  the  student  approached  the  instructor  for 
assistance? 

D.  Should  this  course  be  dropped? 

E.  Is  this  course  a  requirement  in  this  major? 

F.  Does  this  student  have  a  history  of  marginal  per- 
formance? 
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3 .  Cautioiis 

A.  Is  the  help  that  is  available  free  from  'stigma? 

B.  Can  this  student  confront  failure? 

C.  Have  you  evaluated  external  factors?  (Personality 
of  the  instructor?    .Course  load?  Content?) 

4 .  Evaluation 

A.  Did  your  advice  lead  to  success? 

B.  Should  this  difficulty  have  been  anticipated? 

C.  Was  corrective  action  initiated  quickly  enough? 

CREDIT  BY  EXAMINA'RIQN 

1 .  Materials 

A.  CLEP  Booklet 

B.  ACT -PEP  Booklet 

C.  Catalog 

2 .  Procedure 

A.  Check  catalog  for  the  following: 

1.  Is  credit  by  exajnination  premitted  in  this 
student's  major? 

2.  What  time/hours  parameters  are  specified? 

3.  What  will  this  procedure  cost  the  student 

B.  Is  proposed  testing  in  conflict  with  any  current 
courses  being  taken  by  your  advisee? 

 -C-'.    Are- there  internal  restrictions  for  certain  majors? 

(e.g.,  Pre-ined) 

D.  Can  testing  be  accomplished  befote  next  registration 
F.     Do  some  departments  require  local  testing? 

3 .  Cautions 

A.  Is  the  procedure  too  expensive  for  this  student? 

B.  Wi]l  this  advisee  become  too  upset  if  he/she  does 
not  score  high  enough  to  receive  credit? 
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C.    Check  with  registrar  to  be  sure  that  no  receipt 

faculty  regulations  invalidate  catalog  statements', 
4 .  Evaluation 

^  A.    Are  incoming  students  made  aware  of  these  testing 

^».  possibilities? 

B.  What  percentage  of  your  students  succeed  in  various 
credit  by  examination  categories? 

C.  Is  the  current  credit  by  examination  policy  out  of 
date? 

VOCATIONAL  PLANNING 

1 .  Materials 

A.  ACT/ SAT  profile 

B.  Recent  report  from  your  college  career  placement 
and  planning  office 

C.  Recent  copy  of  Occupational  Outlook  Handbook    ;  ^ 

D.  Analysis  of  placement  history  of  recent  graduates 
in  this  advisee's  major 

2 .  Procedure 

A.  Use  ACT  profile  to  plot  vocational  information 
with  advisee 

B.  Discuss  obvio  IS  vocational  choices  resulting  from 
current  major  ,.-^^S;^^!L_^ 

C.  Suggest  closely  r/lated  vocational  choices 

D.  Show  advisee  wh'o  to  use  the  Occupational  Outlook 
Handbook  to  get  estimates  of  future  opportunities 
in      given  field 

E.  Refer  to  other  sources  of  information  • 

3 .  Cautions 

A.  Is  your  own  information  dated? 

B,  Do  you  find  it  degrading  to  suggest  practical  uses 
^  for  academic  majors? 
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C.    Can  you  identify  people  in  this  majoi  who  are 

^  undereTnpl,oyed?    Does  this  suggest  a  future  problem? 
4 .  Evaluation 

A.  Did  you  provide  advisee  with  a^y  nev  information? 

B.  Do  his/her  questions  reflect  understanding? 

C.  Did  he/she  exploit  other  avenues  for  help  on  campus? 

GRADUATE  SCHOOL 

1 .  Materials 

A.  Standard  graduate  school  guide 

B.  A  graduate  guide  froui  your  own  professional  organi- 
zation ** 

C.  Graduate  catalogs  from  your  own>  and  ne'hrby  schools 

2 .  Procedure 

A.  Discuss  program  options  with  student 

B.  Outline  a  typical  program  from  one  of  your  graduate 
catalogs 

C.  Discuss  pG'Ss'ible  graduate  school  options  with  your 
advisee,  trying  to  match  his  performance  and  interests 
with  graduate  schools  to  which  he/she  is  admissable 

D.  Secure  a  te^t  schedule  which  lists  such  common  tests 
as  the  MAT,  GRE,  LSAT,  or  ATGB 

E>     Develep  a  time  line  which  allows  for  the  accumulation 
of  test  scores,  recommendations  and  application 

F.     Explain  the  importance  of  the  instructor  recommendation 
in  graduate  school  admission 

3 .  Cautions 

A.  Try  to  avoid  the  trap  of  having  every  graduate 
candidate  follow  your  own  footsteps 

B.  While  graduate  education  requirements  may  not  change 
too  rapidly,  try  to  keep  your  own  information  reason- 
ably up  to  date 
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C.  vDon't  build  up  false  hopes  for  the  marginal  student. 
Graduate  schools  may  limit  the  size  of  various 
.programs 
Evaluation 

A,  Mow  many  of  the  students  you  have  guided  toward 
graduate'  school  achieve  admission? 

B.  Does  your  department  have  a  good  graduav^e  school 
placement  .record? 


FOREIGN  STUD£NTS 

l'\  Materials 


A .  Do cum  en t  s  checklist 

B.  Roster  of  foreign  students  at  the  institution 

C.  Telephone  number  of  the  foreign  student  advisor 
Procedure 

A.  Supplementing  the  work  of  the  foreign  student 
advisor  requires  some  knowledge  of  technical  re<^uire- 
ments  on  the  part  of  the  academic  advisor 

B.  Review  academic  requirements  for  this  advisee  major. 
•Be  sure  that  he/she  understands  them. 

C.  Monitor  the  progress  of  these  advisees  with  some 
compulsion  since  language  difficulties  pose  an  ^ 
additional  barrier. 

D.  Suggest  contacts  with  other  foreign  students  from 
the  foreign  student  roster. 

E.  Secure  information  about  vacation  period  activities 
from  the  foreign  student  advisor v 

Cautions 

A.     Don't  guess  about  questions  relating  to 

leaves  of  absence  or  other  matters  which  would  best 
be  handled  by  the  Foreign  Student  Advisor,  * 


Bed 


o 
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ADVISOR  NEWSLETTERS 


The  folloving  advisor  newsletters  from  Utah  Technical 
College,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah  are  good  examples  of  communicating 
with  .advisors  in  an  interesting  and  effective  manner. 
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JTAH  TECHNICAL.  COLLEGE  AT  SALT  LAKE 


January,  1977 


To, "8''  or  not  to  "B" 


Two  very  successfui  men  were  discussing  their  accomplishments, 
acceding  to  a  recent  article  in  the  Deseret  Newsi  ."You 
have  Bccomplished  a  iot  more  than!  have,"  Harvey  said. 
Being  modest    I  denied  ever  having  accomplished  much.  "Harvey, 
you've  done  as  much  as  1  have  or  more.    You're  Just  trying 
to  m,ake  me  feel  good."    "No  I'm  not,"  Harvey  said.  "You 
got  a  better  education  than  I  did,  and  ail  on  account  of 
Ziegler's  Law," 
what  ha,-?  it  to  do 


"V/ell,  what^s  Ziegler's  Law?"  I  asked.  "And 
)  our  educotion?"    "All  right,  I'll 
te I  I  you , "  Ha rvey  said.    "2 i eg  I er ' s  Law  is  that  ed ucat  i on 
depends  on  how  close  you  are  to  the  teacher  In  a  classroom. 
Since  my  name  began  with  "Z",  I  always  sat  in  the  back  row, 
while  you,  with  a  name  beginning  with  "'A'',  sat  in  the  front 
row.     I  could  look  out  the  window  or  whisper  or  pass  notes 
around,  but  you  had  to  sit  up  straight  and  pay  attention. 
No  wonder  you  learned  more  than  1  did." 

The  essential  part  of  Ziegler's  Law,  that  "education  depends 
on  how  close  you  are  to  the  teacher  in  a  classroom,"  has  a 
broader  application  Than  to  the  aiphabetical  seating  that 
Harvey  felt  had  been  a  handicap  to  him.    To  function  effectively 
and  enjoy  mental  and  emotional  health,  human  beings  must  have 
exoeriences  in  relationship  with  others  that  help  them  feel 
worthwhile,  secure  and  adequate.    Academic  Advising  brings 
student  and  teacher  together  in  meaningful,  helping  relation- 
ships.   Without  such  relationships,  students  feel  frustrated, 
upset,  and  often  depressed. 

Does  your  Academic  Advising  alphabetize  or  br«ak-a.Way  from 
its  formality  and  rigidity. 
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FACULTY  ADVISOR  NEWSLETTER 


April   12,  1976 


WHY  FACULTY  ADVJ SORS? ???????? 


On  Monday  morning,  March  29,  1976; In  the  Salt  Lake 
Tribune,  one  of  our  students  wrote      letter  to  the  editor 
defending  our  coilege.    Part  of  his, defense  centered  around 
the  interest  teachers  had  for  him.    "At  Utah  Tech",  he  writes, 
"the  teaches  are  interest-ed  in  teaching  their  students  -  tp 
be  productive,  skilled  and  emD loyabl e."  "  \ 

Students  respect  and  need  advisors  who  are  interested 
in  them.    Other  students  have  commented:    "Students  respect' 
advisors  who  take  a  personal  Interest  In^them,  keep  appoint- 
ments with  thenT,^''offer  them  up-'to-date  Information  on  college 
regulations'^  ari'd  course  offerings  and  who  plan  their  academic 
programs  in  accordance  'with  the  students'  objectives."  And, 
"If  a  student  feels  he  is  getting  accurate  i'nformQtion,  the 
process  is  extremely  more  than  useful." 

/      '  '    ,  • 

With  Spring  quarter  getting  underway,  we  would  encou.-  .ge 
you  to  meet  with  the  students  assigned  tp  you-,  help  them 
to  understand  or  plan  their  cot^rse  program,  encourage 
awareness  of  vocational  opportunities  and  Jet  them  know  of 
vour  wi  ri  ingness  to  assist  them. 

if  we  in  the  Dean  of  Students  office  can  provide  special 
help,  pl-ease  contact  us.  ' 
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FACULTY  ADVISOR  NEWSLETTER 
A  'STAYING  '  ENViRONMENT...OR  A  "DROPOUT  PRONE"  ENVIRONMENT?? 


"B.C.     in  a  fVi  mt  Sumiay  comic  seclion  portrayed  a 
desperate,  hungry  >md  discouraged  ant  caier  saying,  "/W 
withering  slowlyK./-'  "...haven't  seen  an  ant  inweeks"^ 
•'Whoo^!.,.wlft^4his?..,"  (as  an  ant  crossed  his  pai/i.j 
^f^igh\h  ...jusi  a  hymenopterous  formicidae...''  The  ant 
exits  stage  right  Md  more  frustration  set  in  for  the  ant  eater 
as  heexciaims,   "That  's  an  antl"  The  series  closes  with  the 
epUah,    "You  get  loo  much  education...you  starve  to  death. " 


7 00  many  students  are  starving  through  the  educi,tior>,l  process.  A  recent  Carnepie 
Commtsston  report  indicates  thai  "Six  out  of  ever^  ten  siudents  enrolling  in  a  post- 
htgh  school  instttutton  will  fail  to  get  the  ultimate  degree  to  which  they  n^p.re'' 
The  report  further  states  that  the  first  six  weeks  on  campus  seem  lo  be  ihe  most  critical 
m  determmmg  whether  a  student  is  goings  to  stay  or  huwe. 

Students  rate  Utah  Technical  College  At  Salt  Lake  on  Ihe  folioreing  facloru 

1.  Quality  of  instruction. 

2.  AvGilability  of  faculty  for  consultation. 

3.  Freedom  felt  lo  contact  faculty  jor  consn/lnlhn, 

4.  Faculty     involixmenl  outside  the  classroom. 


Your  role  as  Faculty -Advisor  is  an  important  one.   We  need  to  mainlain  a  "stayine 
environment "  and  you  are  ihe  key  to  that  endeavor. 

Students  expect  and  need  help  working  through  their  educational  and  vocational 
decLsions.  Students  with  questions  and  doubLs  about  thrir  future  art-  "drop-out  prone". 
Consequently,  academic  ndvi^rng  is  among  Ihe  »Hn^  un/.■^>>  'o)^l  teaching  done  byymh 

-  Students  stay  in  school  and  complete  their  ultimate  objective  when  they  see  relevance 
m  learning;  when  they  receive  answers  to  the  question,  "How  do  I  want  to  live  my  life^  " 
You  are  retention  agents.    You  are  the  main  influence  in  creating  a  "staying  environment" 
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*     NEW  FRESHMAN  ADVISEMENT  FLOWCHARTS  AT 
THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  NEVADA >  RENO 


Check- 
itudentj 


If  student 
file  contains 
admission  form 
and  ACT  resxilt 
staiit  advise- 
ments   If  either 
or  both 

missing ,  ^lieclc 
l§t  in  the 
J)ean  's  pTfice  ; 
v2n.d  ,with  the 
Admissions 
Office  • 


Admission 
Form? 


Dean ' s 
Office 


missions 
Office 


Repeat 
Search 


Analyze  the  ACT  Profile 
to  determine  student 
goals,  major  field  of 
concentration,  subj ect 
strengths-  and  weaknesses. 

Meet  with  each  advisee 
to  plan  his/her  course 
of  study. 

Discuss  career  goals  if 
time  permits; 


5 


ACT 
Results? 


Examine  Major  Choice, 
H.S.  Grades  and  courses, 
and  ACT  scores  to  assess 
student  goals 


Meet  witfe  student  to 
advise  course  selection 
goals  at  UNR.     If  time 
limited,  career 


I 


Next  Page 
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Determine  the  military 
science  status  of  each 
mal e  advi see .  I f  not 
exempt  (see  Admissions 
Form)  he  must  take  the 
Military  orientation 
course  or  MS  lOl 
(see  Orientation 
brochure) . 


Continued  fronrjAdvisement  Mee; 
Ma  1  e  \   f    r^ilitary  T  y     AFemal e^ 


:x  empty 
(see  admission 
form)  • 
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Schedule 
Ms  101  or 
short  course 


If  the  students  ACT  Enclish 
score  is  less  than  2  5 
schedule  Eng.  101;  if  25  or 
greater  schedule  Eng.  102 
Honors  or  a  substitute 
(see  Univ.  catalog  under 
required  courses) . 
Student  should  have  ACT 
scores  at  registration 
for  placement  in  proper 
English  class. 


Check  the  Univ.  catalog  under  required 
courses  for  those  History  and  Political 
Science  courses  which  will  satisfy  both 
the  U.S.  and  Nev,  Constitution  require- 
ments.    Schedule  one  of  these  for  each 
student,  if  possible.     Do  Not  schedule 
any  constitution  courses  for  Foreign 
Students  the  first  year. 

Schedule  appropriate  College  require- 
ments whenever  necessary 


English 


Schedule] 
Eng.  101 1 

Schedule  Eng 
10  2  H  or 
substitute 
(see  catalog) 

student  to 
carry  ACT 
scores  to 
registration 


Advise  student 
of  c on s  t i  t u t i on 
requirement.  No 
foreign  students 
1st  vr . 


Schedule  appropriate  major  field 
of  concentration  requirements  when 
ever  necessary. 


Complete  the  student's  schedule, 
including  1  or  2  alternative 
courses,  fill-out  and  sign  the 
Advisement  form.   (avg.  load  is 
16  credits).     Student  must  sign 
all.    Must  transfer  schedule  to 
No.  2  card  from  his/her  pink 
copy,  and  print  Advisor's 
name  on  the  No.  2  card 


Advise  student  of  college 
requirements.  Schedule 
when  needed. 


Advise  student  of  major 
field  requirements,  Sche- 
dule  when  ne^ed 


\ 


T!ompTet^Tr3vTsement  Form  I 
(Ave,  load  16  cr.)  and  sit^nl 


BE  SURE  student  reads  class 
schedule  for  appropriate  reg 


time. 
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ADVISING  FROM  THE  STUDENT  PERSPECTIVE 
'  Howell  Hopson 
Senior,  College  of  Arts  §  Sciences 
University  of  Kentucky 


^  ^  The  stuaent's  view  of  advising  at  UK  is  usually  exp- 
ressed in  very  negative  terms.     If ^ one  asks  a  student  to  evaluate 
the  quality  of  advising  at  the  University  of  Kentucky,  the  answer 
is  usually  short:     "It's  really  bad."    My  purpose  is  t6  describe 
briefly,  from  a.  student's  point  of  view,  what  advising  should  be. 
Consider  the  following  situation: 

*        *        *  * 

(First  semester  freshman,  slightly  nervous,  enters  the  office  of  - 
advisor) 

FRESHMAN : 

"I've  come  to  talk  about  my  major,  and  I  want  to  plan 
my  college  program." 

ADVISOR: 

"Yes- -Well,  you're  okay  so  far  if  you  took  those  basic 
courses  you  were  told  to  register  for  during  the  summer. 
Here's  the  sheet  that  tells  you  what  you're  required  to 
take  to  graduate  in  this  department  (searches  hurriedly 
through  a  pile  of  papers).     It's  good  to  know  that  you 
aren't  having  trouble  with  your  classes  or  anything. 
(Stands  up,  hands  student  a  wrinkled  mimeographed  sheet) 
I'll  be  happy  to  sign  your  cards  for  you  when  you  get 
your  schedule  made  out;  be  sure  to  let  me  know  if  there 
is  anything  else  that  I  can  do  for  you." 
(Exit  freshman) 
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 ^.  Some  would  argue  that  the  advisor  described  above 

did  a  good  job.    He  placed  responsibility  for  the  student 's| 
schedule  squarely  on  the  student*    This  is  a  desirable  approach, 
because  one  of  the  things  a  student  should  learn  while  in  college 
is  to  accept  responsibility  for  his  or  her  own  personal  welfare. 

^Secondly,  the  advisor  was  able  to  give  the  student  accurate 
information  about  degree  requirements.     With  these  two  objectives 
satisfied,  many  faculty  members  would  regard  the  advising  process 
as  complete. 

However,  the  good  advisor  takes  actions  which  go  beyond\ 
these  minimal  responsibilities.     The  good  advisor  develops  a  per- 
sonal relationship  with  the  student.    Although  he  lets  the  student 
plan  his  or  her  own  program,  the  advisor  realizes  that  many  students 
do  not  know  how  to  raise  the  questions,  or  find  the  answers  that 
are  crucial  to  the  difficult  process  of  planning  a  personal  academic 
program.     For  example,  a  student  who  majors  in  history  because 
"I  always  liked  history,  and  I  made  all  'A's*  in  my  high  school 
courses,"  may  have  gone  through  a  sound  decision-making  process,  or 
he  or  she  may  have  found  an  easy  way  to  avoid  a  difficult  question. 
The  advisor  must  get  to  know  the  student  well ^enough  to  force  the 
student  to  face  basic  questions  about  his  or  her  future.     In  order 
to  do  this,  the  faculty  member  may  often  need  to  raise  some  of  these 
questions  for  the  student. 

*  i(  it  It 

ADVISOR: 

"Why  did  you  decide  to  get  into  ?" 
STUDENT ;    "My  brother  majored  in  the  same  thing,  and  he  seemed 
to  like  it."  ' 

ADVISOR:     "What  would  you  like  to  do  with  the  knowledge  you  obtain 

while  studying  this  discipline  during  the  next  four  years?" 

*  *        *  * 
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addition  to  providing  accurate  information  about 
the-acade-nic  requireMents  of  the  university,  the  good  advisor 
knows  his  way  around  the  university  "red  tape,"  and  attempts 
to  share  his  knowledge  with  the  student.    For  example,  the 
average  student  may  not  be. aware  of  the  opportunities  provided 
by  such  prograiTs  as  CLEP,  advanced  placement,  topical  majors 
etc.  Students  may  be  especially  unaware  of  the  fact  that  rules 
can  be  waived.    After  advisors  have  made  sure  that  students  are 
aware  of  all  of  their  options,  the  advisors  should  also  be  will- 
^ng  to  "go  to  bat"  for  the  students  to  insure  that  the  options 
are  available  in  any  given  instance,  thus  helping  the  student 
get  through  the  confusion  of  requirements,  prerequisites,  etc 


STUDENT: 
ADVISOR: 


"Even  the  survey  class  in  this  department  is  so  boring. 

"I  see  from  my  records  that  you  have  already  studied 
much  of  this  material  in  high  school,  and  your  ACT 
scores  indicate  a  thorough  understanding  of  this  sub- 
ject.    Why  don't  you  try  to  get^jredit  for  the  course 
through  special  examination?" 

*        *        *        *    -    *  * 
Finally,  the  advisor  should  be  a  personal  friend  of 
the  student,  whenever  this  is  possible.     The  university  is  a 
big  place.     Many  students  have  no  personal  contact  with  either 
staff  or  faculty.     The  student  may  tend  to  "View  the  university 
as  a  bureaucratic  wasteland  of  stone  and  glass  rather  than  a 
collection  of  human  beings.    The  student  may  retain  this  view 
of  societal  institutions  long  after  he  leaves  U.K.     The  student's 
primary  chance  to  change  this  view  may  be  through  contact  with 
his  or  her  advisor.    Many  students  are  unable  to  cope  with  the 
problems  of  the  university,  but  they  could  if  they  had  profes- 
sional help.     The  advisor  should  be  able  to  encourage  the  student 
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to  t'ake  advantage  of  the  university  job  aptitude  testing, 
study  skills  instruction,  counseling  service,  etc. 

*        *       *       *        *       *  * 

* 

STUDENT:  •  ,       '  .         -  - 

"I'd  like  to  discuss  my  academic  prograin,  and  how 
I'm  doing  in  school  in  general."  ^ 

ADVISOR: 

"Why  don't  you  come  bae^c  a  little  later  — just  before 
preregistration  would  be  a  good  time.     I'll  have  more 
room  in  my  schedule  for  working  with  advisees  then." 

STUDfiNT: 

(leaving,  to  himself)  "That  self -centered  worm  thinl<s 

he  can't  spare  15  minutes,  and  no  one  else  in  this  damn 

place  would  either.     I'll  never  waste  time  trying  to 

talk  to  an  advisor  again." 

******* 

In  his  crucial  role,  the  advisor  can  have  a  great  impact 
on  a  student's  life:    whether  a  student  develops  an  appropriate 
academic  program,  whether  the  student  seriously  questions  his 
own  personal  mission  at  the  university,  whether  the  student  stays 
in  school,  whether  the  student  begins  to  look  upon  large  social 
institutions  as  impersonal  bureaucracies.     The  advisor's  impact 
can  be  profound. 

The  only  remaining  question  is  whether  or  not  the  impact 
of  the  advisor  is  what  is  should  be  here  at  U.K.     In  some  cases 
it  is.     In  many  cases  it  is  not.     It  must  be  noted  that  this  is 
often  becausevstudents  try  to  advise  themselves,  and  don't  eveijj^ 
take  the  initiative  to  ask  their  advisors  for  help.     Advisors  often 
try  to  process  their  advisees  in  the  most  expedient  manner  possible, 
perhaps  by  handing  the  student  a  mimeographed  sheet  of  required 
courses.     This  "mimeographed  sheet"  approach  is  simply  inadequate. 
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One  might  ai-gvie  that  faculty  wembeVs  do  not  have  the 
time  to  carry  out  the  sort  of  advising  function  that  I  have 
descri-bed.    However,  many  faculty  members  find  the  time.  £ven 
so,- one-.might  argue  that  these  faculty  members  are  penalized 
Because  they  are  forced  to  neglect  their  other,  more  materially 
rewarding  duties.    This  may  be  true,  but  if  .so ,  the  blame  is 
still  with  the  faculty,  who  established  this  norm  and  continue 
^  to  enforce  it  .  *  \^ 

The  faculty  of  this  uni^'ersity  have  much  to  offer  the 
students  in  the  advising  process .     They  can  make  .a,  tremendous 
impact  on  the  lives  of  students,  both  while  they  are  here,  and 
later  ih  life,  by  performing  the  advising  function  properly.  . 
.  the  only  question  is  whether  U.K.  professors  care  enough  about 
other  human  beings  to  give  them  the  help  that  they  need. 

"Aw  Znion.m£,d  advlioA  u}Zth  c-CeaA,  co«c^4e  anAwe./i6  can 
qaXakly  gain  thd  Az^pzct  and  conildcnce.  oi  hl6  6tud^ntA .  " 


Sophomore,  Arts  §  Sciences 
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.STUDENT  EXPECTATIONS  mOM  TOE  ADVISING  PRQCESS 

When  students  come  to  an  academic  advisor  for  help,/^ 
there  are  three  basic  requests  they  might  Jiiake:  ^ 

1.  The  student  will  ask  the  advi^r  to  do  something  for  him. 
£:xamples  of  this  would  include  making  .out  and  signing 

of  schedule  cards,  checking  graduation  requirements,  etc. 
The  response  is  to  do  what  the  student  asks. 

2,  The  student  will  ask  the  advisor  for  information.  Examples 
include  learning  what  courses  to  take  this  semester, 
learning  about  the  job  market  for  specific  majors,  learn- 
ing  where  to  go  to  receive  student  aid,  where  to  sign 

up  for  certain  extracurricular  activities,  etc.  The 
response  is  .to  give  the  student  the  information  he 
requested. 

i.     The  student  will  communicate  verbally  or  nonverbally,  that 
he  needs  help  solving  a  problem  or  developing  a  plan  of 
action.     Some  examples  are;  choosing  a  major  or  career; 
solviiig  personal  or  social  problems;  working  through  a 
conflict  that  hinders  personal  development;  etc.     In  these 
cases,  the  response  would  require  that  the  academic  advisor 
possess  certain  specific  helping  skills.     These  skills 
include  being  able  to  listen  and  respond  in  a  manner  that 
can  help  students  explore,  understand,  and  solve  their 
own  problems V    This  also  means  having  the  skills  to  know 
when  to  refer  a  student  to  someone  else. 

Dean  Charles  G.  Morris,  University  of  Michigan,  reported 
on  the  result  of  a  student  poll  in  which  students  indicated  what 
they  wanted  from  the  advising  process.     The  following  list  reflects 
the  student  responses  by  various  advising  functions.    Within  each 
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function  arta  they  are  listed  in  descending  order  of  i^l1poTtance. 

INFORMATION  GIV):iG 

*  /Be  familiar  with  courses  and  their  content 

*  Provide  information  about  good  courses  relevant  to 
my  interests 

*  Be  a  source  o£  information 

*  Make  me  aware  of  opportunities  such  as  new  classes, 
scholarships,  interdepartmental  majors 

*  Convey  necessary  information 

*  Be  Vfamiliar  with  the  requirements  and  programs  of 
various  graduate  schools  ^ 

*  Make  opportunities  known  (e.g.,  tutorials,  independent 
study) 

*  Explain  what  courses  are  required 

*  Explain  about  different  fields  within  an  area  of  con- 
centration 

*  Be  aware  of  what  professions  require  what  kinds  of 
background 

*  Tell  me  about  available  services  (e.g.,  job  placement, 
reading) 

*  Help  me  work  out  registration  (e.g.,  tell  me  about  how  " 
to  get  instructor -permission) 

*  Advise  ojj  alternative  graduate  studies  beyond  my  own 
field 

*  Tell  me  about  my  field 

*  Suggest  courses  which  differ  in  their  views 

*  Provide  teacher  evaluations 

*  Be  familiar  with  work  positions  available 

SHORT -TERM  COURSE  SELEGTIODJ 

*  Suggest,  but  don't  impose,  courses;  don't  simply  endorse 
my  choice 
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l^oi^t  up  alternative  paths  open  to  me  "by  taking 
certain  sets  of  courses.' 

Help  me  worlt  out  registration  (e.g.,  >tell  me  about  hov 
to  get  instructor  permission)  . 

Help  me  to  select  courses  according  to  course  load  and 
the  difficulty  of  my  other  elections  , 

Guide  me  to  courses  which  will  help  me  to  decide  my  a^eas 
of  interest  . 

Put'  the  decision  clearly  in  my  hands  . 
Plan  a  schedule  of  courses  witJi  jne  considering  my 
strengths  and  needs  . 
Caution  against  overload  . 

Guide  me  to  courses  which  will  be  helpfui  in  later  work 
Sign  drops  and  adds  . 

Suggest  courses  which  differ  in  their  views. 
Encourage  me  to  take  courses  which  will  present  new 
ideas  to  me 

Gride  my  course  selection  in  terms  of  my  characteristics 
and  needs  . 

Permit  me.  to  drop  a  course  any  time. 

*  Let  me  take  whatever  courjes  I  am  interested  in. 

DISCERNING  THE  PURPOSE  OF  THE  INSTITUTION 

*  .J  Tell  me  about  my  field. 

*  Explain  the  first  two  years  as  they  relate  to  my  major 
and  to  preparation  for  life  pursuits  generally. 
Encourage  me  to  explore  various  avenues  in  the  college. 
Give  general  overview  of  goals  and  workings  of  departments 
Help  me  to  get  oriented  to  the  school. 

Assist  me  in  making  adequate  and  satisfying  adjustments  . 
to  the  College  world,  its  responsibilities,  and  its 
opportunities . 
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*  Help  me  to  be  more  aware  of  myself,  the  college/  and  ^ 
my  interaction  with  the  college. 

*  Help  me  to  realiie  my  responsibility  for  dealing  with 
the  college. 

*  Discuss  and  interpret  the  aims  of  a  liberal  education, 

FA C I L I  TAT ING  STUDENT  DIVE LQPI^ENT 

*  Be  interested  in  me  as  an  individual,  my  goals,  my 
problems.  " 

*  Eticourage  the  maximum  use  of  my  ability. 

*  Show  an  interest  in  me  as  a  person. 

*  Help  me  to  gain  an  understanding  of  my  potentialities, 
interests,  purposes,  and  values. 

*  Be  aware  of  how  I  and  other  counsel ees  -are  performing. 

*  Help  direct  me  in  terms  of  achieving  my  potential. 

*  Discuss  my  feelings  about  my  concentration  ar|ea 

*  Establish  rapport.  .  / 

Help  to  analyze  and  interpret  my  interests  and  abilities 
m  terms  of  present-day  needs  and  opportunities. 

*  Encourage  me  to  consider  issues  more  deeply,   to  explore 
more  fully  "and  frankly  my  own  position. 

*  Be  familiar  with  me,  get  to  know  me  . 

*  Respond  sensitively  and  imaginatively  to  my  feelings.' 

*  Help  me  to  develop  self -awareness. 

*  Help  me  to  vrecognize  my  responsibility  for  exploring  my 
goals  and  nee^s  . 

*  Assist  me  in^making  adequate  and  satisfying  adjustments 
to  the  college  world,  its  responsibilities,  and  its 
opportunities. 

Discuss  my  plans  in  terms  of  my  concept  of  myself. 

*  Help  me  to  be  more  aware  of  myself,  the  college^'  and  my 
interaction  with  the  college. 
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* 

LQKG-RAKGE  PROGRAM  AND  CAREER  PLANNING 

*  Point  up  alternative  paths  open  to  me  by-  talcing  certain 
sets  of  courses  . 

*  Help  me  to  look  ahead  to  decide  what  1  may  need  for  my 
area  of  rnterest . 

*  Advise  me  on  what  is  important  or  may  become  important 
to  one  planning  to  do  further  study  in  a  field. 

*  Guide  me  to  courses  "which  will  help  me  to  decide  my 
areas  of  interest . 

*  Guide  me  to  courses  which  will  be  helpful  in  later  work. 

*  Give  me  the  benefit  of  his  experience  in  deciding  what 
courses  wil-1  best  prepare  me  for  my  future. 

*  Help  me  to  guide  toward  concentration. 

*  Help  me  to  find  my  own  ways  of  satisfying  goals  and 
needs . 

*  Plan  a  schedule  of  courses  with  me  considering  my 
strengths  and  needs  . 

*  Encourage  me  to  take  courses  which  will  present  new 
ideas  to  me . 

Encourage  me  to  explore  variotis  avenues  in  the  college. 
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STUDBNT  RESPONSIBUITY  IN  THE  ADVISING  PROCESS 

James  T.  Lartrence 
University  of  Alabama 


this  might  better  be  titled  "student  lack  of  respon- 
sibility" or  "student  ignorance."    In  students  do  not 
spend  their  time  reading  and  learning  Uni>ei^ity  rules  and  regu- 
lataons.     Yet  it  is  stated:     "It  is  the  student's  responsibility 
to  select  and  register  for  courses  which  are  needed  for  reasonable 
progres-s  toward  the  desired  degree,  which  will  satisfy  all  require- 
ments Jor  this  degree  by  the  tine  the  student  expects  to  graduate 
and  which  are  in  conformity  with  University  regulations."  The 
catalog  also  says  that,  "since  a  thorough  knowledge  of  academic  ' 
regulations  is  essential,  the  student  is  expected  to  become  familiar 
.«lth  the  University  catalog..."    Au  this  adds  up  to  one  thing- 
STUDENT  RESPONSIBILITY. 

This  Guide  could  end  right  here.     The  University  could 
simply  hand  all  new  students  a  catalog  when  they  arrive  on  campus 
tell  them  to  read  and  follow  it,  and  hope  that,  four  years  later,' 
they  have  done  what  is  required  to  graduate.     Yet  we  know  that  the 
.majority  of  students  would  never  graduate.     Therefore,  The  University 
of,  Alabama  has  established  an  advising  obligation  for  its  faculty 
In  the  introduction  to  this  Guide,  you  have  already  seen  this  role 
described.     The  Faculty  Handbook  goes  further:     "All  faculty  members 
should  schedule  adequate  office  hours  to  meet  with  and  advise 
students  on  academic  matters.     This  consultation  should  be  made 
available  for  academic  assistance  and  curriculum  planning  and,  where 
appr op riat A ,  career  pi anni ng . " 


There  is  another  reason  for  stressing  student  responsibility. 
Not  only  will  most  students-  not  read  the  catalog,  but  many  will  also 
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be  quite  offended  when  some  regulation  has  sneaked  up  on  them  and 
hindered  their  academic  progress*     They  will  blame  you,  me,  the 
dean,  the  University,  and  the  world  in  general.     At  a  time  like 
this,  it  is  proper  to  remind  them  of  their  "student  responsibility. 
For  instance,  you  might  say  something  like  "If  you  can  vote,  die 
in  a  war,  and  drink  beer,  you  should  be  mature  enough  to  read  and 
understand  a  simple  college  catalog."    This  usually  will  disarm 
them.     As  the  anger  subsides,  offer  your  services:     "But  let's 
see  if  we  can  solve  the  problem?"    You  become  an  advisor. 
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WHAT  DO  YOU  EXPECT  FROM  AN  ADVISOR? 
Some  Fantasies  and  Facts 


Fantasy : 

My  advisor  will  come  looking  for  me,  and  unless  some- 
one calls  to  tell  me  otherwise,  everything  must  be  going  alright. 
Fact: 

Most  advisors,  because  they  have  other  responsibilities 
and  commitments,  will  depend  on  you  to  take  the  initiative  in 
making  an  appointment  or  coming  by,  during  regular  office  hours, 
for  that  discussion  you've  been  wanting  to  have  with  someone. 
Don't  wait!     What  you  don't  know  is  probably  what  hurt  you 

most ! 

Fantasy : 

If  someone  doesn't  tell  me  who  my  advisor  is,  then 
there's  no  way  I  can  find  one. 
Fact : 

Some  departments  and  colleges  and  divisions  will  assign 
you  to  an  advisor  and  will  tell  you  who  she/he  is.     But  most  do  not 
So  how  do  you  find  one?    Look  in  the  Schedule  of  Classes.  Each 
semester  it  gives  the  name  and  office  location  and  phone  number  of 
at  least  one  advisor  for  each  academic  major/program  at  College 
Park.     Try  it- -you'll  like  it! 

Fantasy: 

Advisors  come  in  only  two  descriptions,  "lousy"  and 
"wonderful."     If  I  can't  find  a  "wonderful,"  then  why  bother  to 
look  any  more . 
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Fact; 

   Soine  advisors  aren't  so  good;  some  are  excellent. 

Most  are  good,  conscientious  advisors  who  are  willing  "to  share  " 
time  and  effort  with  you.    Give  the  one  you're  seeing  a  chance 
to  try  harder  "he/ she  probably  will. 

Fantasy: 

Advisors  should  know  it  all! 

Fact : 

The  policies,  regulations,  requirements  at  College  Park 
make  up  a  mountain  of  information,  and  a  lot  of  that  information 
gets  changed  from  time  to  time.     So  the  next  time  you  ask  a,  ques- 
tion (have  a  problem,  need  assistance)  and  your  advisor  has  to 
'A:all  someone  else  or  send  you  somewhere  else  for  an  answer 
(solution,  help),  don't  be  peeved.     Give  him/her  credit  for.  know- 
ing that  she/he  didn't  know  what  to  say  or  what  to  do.     You  win! 

Fantasv: 

Advisors  should  do  it  all! 

Fact : 

The  most  constructive  outcome  of  advising  is  the  student 
now  being  able  to  do  his/her  own  scheduling,  choosing,  planning. 
When  your  advisor  asks,  "What  do  ^ou  think?",  or  "Which  do  you  pre 
fer?",  or  something  similar,  there's  no  buck  being  passed,  it's 
just  being  placed  where,  for  you  and  your  decisions,  it  will 
always  stop! 

Concluding  fact  -  Advisors  Care! 

-  Thomas  Metz 

University  of  Maryland 
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TYPICAL  STUDENT  PROBLEMS 
James  T«  Lawrence 
Director  of  Advising,  College  of  Arts  and  Science 

University  of  Alabama 

S'tudent  problems  that  frequently  occur  can  be  placed 
into  two  main  groups --academic  and  non- academic .     Since  all  of 
you  were  students  once,  you  can  handle  most  of  the  less  serious 
problems.     The  important  rule  of  thumb  for  advisors  is  to  use 
common  sense;  most^ problems  have  obvious  solutions,  but  you  must 
be  able  to  recognize-  them.    Also  you  must  deal  with  each  student 
and  problem  individually;  a  general  solution  for  a  common  prob- 
lem will  not  work  in  every  catse'.     Yoii  must  anticipate  individual 
peculiarities  in' each  student  and  situation. 

ACADEMIC  PROBLEMS 

These  are 'problems  that  obviously  revolve  around  the 
classroom  and  study  al thou gli  a  few  common  ones  are  listed  here, 
there  can  be  as  many  different  problems  as  there  are  students. 

INABILITY  TO  STUDY  "      .       •  ' 

This  could  be  due  to  a  weak  study  background,  a  poor 
study  environment,  a  lack  of  system  of  study,  no  study  schedule, 
or  any  number  of  other  possibilities.     Talk  with  the  student  to 
discover  the-  defied. epcy  and  then  make  suggestions  or  referrals. 

LACK  OF  DEDICATION 

Many  students  do  poorly  in  college  because  they  have 
no  clearly  defined  purpose  for  being  here.    -They  might  lack  a 
specific  program,  have.no  career  goals,  or  see  no  purpose  in 
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college.    The  solution  here  is  to  make  them  aware  of  this  absence 

4 

of  goals  and  then  point  them  in  the  proper  direction  to  find  them. 

OTHER  rNTERESTS 

Some  students  come  to  the  University  with  dates,  parties, 
football,  or  other  matters  unrelated  to  education  on  their 'minds. 
Thus,  they  do  poorly  in  class.     You  have  two  'basic  approaches  to 
this  situation.     You  might  give  the  "get-yoiircpriorities-in- 
order"  speech,  or  you  might  advise  the  student  to  accept  the  con- 
sequences, such  as  bad  grades,  if  the  non- academic  interests  are 
in  fact  primary  in  the  student's  purpose  for  being  in  college. 

GOALS  SET  BY  OTHERS 

Often  you  will  hear  this  from  a  student  making  low  grades 
•*But  Baddy  wants  me  to  be  a  doctor."    Your  response  should  be  "What 
do  you  want  to  be?"    This  student  might  be  doing  poorly  because 
the  goals  are  not  his  or  hers,  but  imposed  from  home.     The  student 
should  be  made  aware  of  his  or  her  own  abilities  and  desires.  One 
word  of  warning- -parents  are  probably  footing  the  bill  for  college, 
so  advise  the  student  to  try  to  work  out  an  agreement  with  them  on 
this  career  choice  problem  or  the  funds  for  the  student's  education 
may  cease. 

FALSE  SENSE  OF  OWN  ABILITIES 

This  is  one  of  the  most  sensitive  advising  areas,  as  the 
obvious  answer  will  lead  to  disappointment.     Yet,  many  students 
come  to  college  with  goals  that  exg>ed  their  abilities.  They 
attempt  a  program  that  is  beyond  !hem,  and  they  disillusion  them- 
selves into  thinking  the  goal  is  attainable  even  after  proving  they 
cannot  reach  it.     There  are  two  schools  of  thought  here.     One  is 
that  you  as  an  advisor  have  no  right  to  tell  a  student  that  he  or 
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she  cannot  reach' a  life  goal  .    You  siifl^My  let  them,  continue  \he 
attempt  \antil  they  discover  the  truth  themselves.    The  other 
approach  is,  I  think,  preferable:    as  soon  as  you  are  positive 
that  the  student  cannot  attain  the  unreasonable  goal,  you  should 
inform  the  student  so  that  new  and  realistic  goals  can  be  set  as 
soon  as  possible.    This  latter  "face-reality"  approach  is  harsh 
at  first,  but  the  student  is  often  early  enough  in  his  or  her 
academic  career  to  redirect  efforts,  saving  much  time  and  money 
and  avoiding  the  greater  unhappiness  that  is  sure  to  come  later. 

Warning- -do  not  tell  a  student  that  he  or  she  cannot 
reach  the  established  goals  if  that  possibility  still  exists,  no 
matter  how  ^lim  the  odds.     It  would  certainly  be  poor  advice 
should  you  talk  someone  out  of  an  attainable  goal. 

One  last  word- -a  situation  such  as  this  demands  tact 
and  delicate  handling.     Obviously  you  do  not  want  to  imply  that 
the  student  is  stupid  and  useless,  because  that  is  not  the  case. 
But  yoii  do  want  to  talk  about  career  alternatives  and  options  so 
that  the  student  gets  the  message  that  his  or  her  goals  are  per- 
haps unrealistic. 

SPEECH  OR  HEARING  PROBLEMS 

It  is  possible  that  some  bad  grades  are  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  student  cannot  understand  what  is  being  taught.  Perhaps 
it  is  a  foreign  student  who  does  not  handle  English  veiy  well,  or 
it  could  be  someone  who  simply  cannot  hear.  Know  that  there  is  a 
Foreign  Students  Affairs  Office  that  can  aid  its  students  and 
that  hearing  problems  can  be  identified  and  treated  by  the  Speech 
and  Hearing  Center. 

READrNG  AND  WRITING  PROBLEMS 

Perhaps  the  student  is  suffering  because  he  or  she  cannot 
read  or  write  at  the  college  level.     A  good  advisor  will  know  what 
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reading  programs  are  available,  such  as  the  Reading  Center, 
and  the  Department  of  English  offers  its  Writing  Lab  to  deal 
with  composition  problems. 

TEST  ANXIETIBS 

Some  students,  who  seem  to  be  studying  properly,  do 
not  do  well  because  they  cannot  withstand  the  pressure  of  tests. 
These  test  anxieties  can  be  identified  and  solved  by  the  counselors 
of  the  Office  of  Student  Services  and  the  Department  of  Psychology's 
Psychological-  Clinic. 

As  stated  earlier,  this  is  certainly  not  all  of  the 
academic  problems  that  could  occur.  '  Yet  this  discussion  is  pre- 
sented so  that  you  will  see  two  things:     first,  most  of  the  solu- 
tions are  found  with  little  common  sense  and,  second,  the  University 
of  Alabama  has  offices  that  can  handle  almost  any  academic  problem. 

One  last  word  here- -if  the  problem  exists  in  a  class 
other  than  your  own,  always  advise  the  student  to  speak  to  the 
teacher  of  the  class.    Most  faculty  members  are  more  than  willing 
to  aid  students,  so  make  sure  the  student  has  spoken  to  the  pro- 
cessor oT  the -class  in  which  the  problem  is  occurring. 

NON - ACADBMl C  PROBLEMS 

\  There  is  a  whole  realm  of  non-academic  problems  that  can 

also  Jiaiiiper  a  student's  academic  progress.    Some  of  these  are 
minor  problems,  such  as  homesickness  or  boyfriend  or  girlfriend 
spats,  and  oft^n  need  nothing  more  than  some  friendly,  mature 
advice  and  a  pat  <)n  the  back.     But  the  big  problems- -alcohol  and 
drug  abuse,  financial  difficulties,  psychological  weaknesses--are 
a  qualitatively  different  matter.    Unless  you  are  specifically 
trained  to  handle  these  technical  situations,  you  have  no  business 
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getting  involved  in  them.    With  some  students  there  is  a  temp- 
tation to  intervene  and  to  try  to  solve  the  problem.    But  should 
your  ief:foTts  fail,  the  consequences  could  he"  severe- -bo tir  for 
student  and  for  you.    These  are  matters  for  professionals 
and  should  he  referred  to  professionals. 

However,  you  can  be  helpful  in  these  situations.  Be  ' 
able  to  recognize  them  and  make  immediate  and  accurate  referrals. 
Know  that  the  Psychological  Clinic,  the  University  Health  Service 
counselors  iji  the  Office  of  Student  Services,  the  Crisis  Cervter, 
and  the  student's  own  family  and  friends  are  sources  that  you  can 
call  on  to  help  the  student  in  difficult  times.  The  best  assist- 
ance you  can  give  in  these  cases  may  well  be  to  avoid  personal 
entanglement  and  to  send  the  student  to  someone  who  is  profession 
ally  jcompetent  . 
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SyjDENT  PLANNING  BOLIETIN 
Jim  Godshalk 
,   .  College  of  DuPage 

We  are  phasing  out  our  Advisor  Handbook  in  favor  of 
publishing  a  Student  Planning  Bulletin,  which  will  provide  more 
planning  information  directly  to  students.  * 

Encouraging  persons  to-  become  more  self -directed  and 
responsible  for  their  .own  lives  is  an  important  part  of  our  educa- 
tional mission.    We  do  not  requife  advising  nor  d6  we  require 
testing.    We  take  seriously  our  responsibility  of  providing  students 
with  the  best  counseling,  advising  and  self-use  planning  resources 
that  we  can.     The  SPB  presents  the  student  with  comprehensive 
general  planning  ififormation  and  urges  students  to  s^.ek  out  per- 
sonal assistance  for  meeting  their  unique  circumstances  and  needs. 
When  students  do  want  personal  assistance  the  time  can  then  be 
devoted  to  more  sensitive  and  invididualized  ty^s  of  planning  for 
decision  making, 

STUDENT  PLANNING  BULLETIN 
CONTENTS 

PART  I:     If  You're  Undecided 

If  you're  undecided  says  it's  OK  to  be  undecided.  Making 
decisions  is  life.    You  are  urged  to  look, at  education  as  a  process 
of  learning  to  .mak«  yojur  own  decisions  so  that  you  will  be  more 
fully  you.     You  are  given  some  ideas  for  making  educational  plans... 
exploring  you,  your  opportunities  and  approaches  to  making  decisions 

PART  II:     If  You  Have  Plans 

If  Ypu  Have  Plans  assumes  you  now  have  a  plan  or  plans. 
You  know  some  things  you  want  from  the  college  but  aren't  sure  how. 
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to  get  them.    You're  introduced  to  many  considerations  vhich  may 
effect  how  enjo/able,  creative,  quick,  economical  and  beneficial 
your  educational  life  will  be.    What  if  you're  handicapped,  have 
poor  learning  skills  or^ed  money?    Are  there  other  ways  to  learn 
ahan  from  a  teacher  in  a  classroom?    Will  a  degree  or  certificate 
be  important  for  you?    Is  college^ just  preparation  for  life  or 
can  education  be  exciting  living? 

PART  III:     Acting  on  Your  Plans 

Acting  on  Your  Plans  is  mostly  a  directory  of  college 
resources,  so  you  know  where  to  go  to  get  what  you  want,  whether 
it  be -for  more  information,  personal  assistance,  specific  learn- 
ing opportunities,  etc. 

PJ^T  IV:     Occupational  Preparation  Guides 

Qccupational  Preparation  Guides  gives  recommendations 
and  course  suggestions  to  help  prepare  you  for  entering  into 
employment *in  about  40  semi-professional,  technical  or' mid-manage- 
ment occupations.     Important  instructions  for  usihg  the  guides  are 
on  page   "  .  , 

*  PART  V:     Transfer  Preparation  Guides 

Transfer  Preparation  Guides  gives  recommendations  and 
course  suggestions  to  help  prepare  you  for  transfer  to  a  four 
year  college  or  university  in  some  40  major  academic  areas. 
Important  instructions  for'u^ing  the  guides  are  on  page  . 

PART  VI:     General  Transfer  Information 

General  Transfer  Information  is  valuable  for  your^lanning 
if  you  are  considering  continuing  your  education  at  a  four  year 
college  or  university.     If  you 've  , decided  on  attending  one  of  the 
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four  year  colleges  or  universities  listed  on  page  ,  you  will 

also  want  to  see,  "Transfer  Information  to  Selected  Four  Year  ; 
Colleges  and  Universities  Handbopk,"  for  specific  planning  ' 
suggestions.  '  • 
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THE    ADVISING  FOLDER 
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2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7, 

8. 

9. 
1,0. 
11. 
12. 
13, 
14. 
15, 
16. 


TYPICAL  CONTENTS  OF  ADVISING  FOLDERS 

University  admission  documents  including  the  entrance 
analysis  form,  admission  test  scores,  high  school  trans- 
cript, military  credit  forms. 
Regis trat i on  forms . 

Transfer  student  evaluation  forms  and  transcripts. 
UN-L  Grade  Reports. 
Down  slips. 

Independent  study  contracts, 
College-Major-Adviser  change  form. 
Honors  Program. 

Substitution  and  waiver  forms. 

Arts  §  Sciences  form  for  proposing  minors  in  A  §  S. 

Correspondence  to  and  from  the  student. 

Advising  notes  (suggested  courses,  etc.). 

Course  validation  forms. 

Senior  check. 

Resume'  of  the  student. 

Other  department,  college  or  university  forms  of  which 
a  student  receives  copies. 

0 

;r  a  student  applies  to  the  University  and  has  been 
a  folder  is  created  for  him/her.     The  initial  folder 

The  ACT  Profile  Report  (see  appended  materials  on  the 
ACT  Assessment  Program). 
The  high  school  transcript. 

An  evaluation  of  the  high  school  record  (This  form  also 
includes  the  ACT  or  SAT  scores  and  placement  recommen- 
dations for  mathematics  and  chemistry) . 
A  College  of  Agriculture  --Course  Selection  Form. 


-  University  of  Nebraska- Lincoln 
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THE  ADVISING  FOLDER 

The  foUowiug  materials  have  been  suggested  by  Ohio 
Wesieyan  UniveTsity  and  Ricks  College  for  inclusion  in  the 
advising  folder  for  each  advisee. 

1.  A  packet  in  which  to  keep  advisee  materials  for  each 
advisee 

2.  A  data  sheet  for  each  advisee,  showing: 

a.  nickname,  if  any 

b.  sex 

c.  home  address 

d.  social  security  number 
e^     date  of  birth 

f .  legacy 

g.  I.D.  number 

h.  high  school  attended 

or 

previous  college  attended,  with  address 

i.  whether  a  freshman  or  transfer 
j.     high  school  background,  if  known 

1}     rank  in  class 

2)  verbal  SAT  score 

3)  math  SAT  score 

4)  predicted  grade  point  average, 
k.     intended  major,  if  known 

1,     date  of  entry  to  OWU 

m*'    original  advisor's  name 

n.     achievement  test  scores,  if  known 

3.  A  work  sheet  to  "track"  each  advisee's  enrollment  and 
completion  of  requirements 

4.  A  Xerox  copy  of  high  school  grades 

5.  A  Xerox  copy  of  high  school  activities 
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6.     Supplemental  material  sent  at  appropriate  intervals 

a.  records  of  any  Advanced  Placement  tests  talcen 

b.  mid- term  grades  (for  new  students  and  those  on 
probation) 

c.  final  term  grades 

d.  copies  of  Registrar's  letters  re  probation, 
dean's  list  status 

e.  copies  of  petitions  acted  upon  by  the  Subcomjni ttee 
on  Petitions 

f .  notices  of  withdrawal  from  OWU 

g.  notices  of  family  deaths 

h.  notices  of  student  illnesses  (if  three  days  or 
longer) 

i.  notices  of  student  absences  from  campus  (if  three 
days  or  longer) 

j.     carbon  of  transfer  credits  granted  at  time  of 
admission 

\.     advisee's  class  enrollment  at  the  start  of  each  term 

-  Ohio  Wesleyan  University 


An  individual  folder  should  be  kept  for  each  advisee. 
Upon  change  of  major  or  adviser,  this  folder  is  to  be  given  to 
the  new  adviser.     The  following  contents  are  suggested; 

1.  An  evaluation  of  credits  if  advisee  is  a  transfer  student 
or  transcript  of  credits    f  advisee  has  been  readmitted. 

2.  ACT  scores  and  information. 

3 .  Grade  reports . 

4.  Interview  records. 

5.  Any  midsemester  academic  warning  reports. 

6.  Two-year  work  sheet 

-  Ricks  College 
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ADVISER'S  FILE 

Academic  advisers  should  have  an  Adviser's  File  for 
each  advisee.    This  will  likely  serve  as  the  "departmental  file" 
for  each  student  majoring  in  the  department.     If  kept  in  each 
adviser's  desk,  a .departmental  secretary  should  have  access  to 
it  to  gather  information  for  the  department  head,  for  filing 
materials,  and  to  help  another  faculty  member  accommodate  a 
a  student  on  a  routine  matter. 

The  Adviser's  File  should  contain  the  following 
material  and  information  for  each  student: 

1.    Name,  Manahattan  address  and  phone,  home  address, 

parent's  name. 
2»    For  a  transfer  student,  list  of  transfer  credit  and 

grades  received. 

3.  ^    American  College  Test  Profile,  including  standard  and 

percentile  scores. 

4.  All  K- State  grade  slips  or  a  transcript  (obtainable 
from  Dean's  Office). 

5.  Current  assignment. 

6.  Mid- term  Grades  for  Freshmen  and  absence  reports  for 
current  semester. 

7. ,  One  copy  of  approved  Program  of  Study  (if  a  sophomore 
^  or  above) . 

8.  One  copy  of  any  approved  substitutions  in  the  Program 
of  Study. 

9.  Notes  the  adviser  desires  to  keep  resulting  from  visits 
With  the  student,  such  as  a  commitment  regarding  the 
Program  of  Study. 

10.  Correspondence  pertaining  to  the  student, 

11.  Personnel  sheet,  as  desired  and  used  by  departments. 

-  Kansas  State  University 
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KEBPING  RECORD  OF  THE  ADVISING  CONFERENCES 

Clerical  work  should  be  held  to  the  barest  minimum 
in  advising  programs  so  that  available  time  is  spent  in  meaning- 
fui  discussion  be tWe^^  However,  it  is 

helpful  if  advisors  keep  an  anecdotal  records  of  each  meeting 
Vfith  an  advisee  for  reference  and  follow-up.     The  following  form 
developed  at  the  University  of  North  Florida  is  a  suggested 
example  of  the  type  of  record  keeping  that  will  prove  to  be 
useful . 
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ADVISEE  CONFERENCES 


ADVISEE: 


INSTRUCTIONS: 


For  each  conferen.ce  with  the  above  named  student  , 
please  record  the  date,  general  subject  of  the 
conference,  appToximate  length  of  the  conference, 
and  any  comments.    Group  subjects  of  conferences 
under  the  headings  of  academic,  career,  personal, 
or  other.    This  form  should  be  kept  in  the  student's 
folder  in  your  office. 


Date 


Subject  ' 
of 

Conference 


Length 
of 

Conference 


Comments 
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THE  ADVISING  INTERVIEW 


^  The  heart  of  all  advising  is  the  interview  between 
student  and  adviser.    The  purpose  of  an" ad^viJ^^ 
to  help  the  student . 

Perhaps  the  most  important  rule  to  follow  as  an  adviser 
is  to  be  yourself.    Special  techniques  or  gimmicks  do  not  insure 
effective  advising.    However,  since  learning  and  problem  solving 
are  the  main  goals  of  most  advising  interviews,  it  is  helpful  to 
recognize  some  of  the  more  important  inhibitors  to  learning. 

1.  We  do  not  learn  if  the  ideas  or  vocabulary  used  by  the 
••teacher"  are  over  our  head.     (How  many  students 
initially  understand  credit  hours,  major,  minor,  general 
edu  cat  i  on , '  e t  c . ? ) 

2.  We  do  not  learn  if  we  are  fearful,  overly  excited,  or 
concerned  about  some  personal  problem  which  has  dis- 
tracted us. 

3.  We  do  not  learn  if  too  many  ideas  or  facts  are  discussed 
at  one  time. 

4.  We  do  not  learn  if  we  are  not  given  an  opportunity  to 
participate  in  the  learning  experience.    We  must  be 
"engaged"  before  we  can  move. 

5.  We  do  not  learn  if  our  ideas  or  feelings  are  received 
in  ways  which  hinder  our  expression. 

Recognition  of  these  blocks  to  learning  has  taught  us 
that  an  adviser  is  most  likely  to  be  successful  if  he  can  demonstrate 
to  a  student  that  he  wants  to  understand  and  help  him. 

1.     Interest  and  understanding  are  communicated  when  an 


adviser  is  not  in  a  hurry.     Teachers  are  busy  people. 


Unless  a  teacheT  can  set  aside  a  p^prtictilar  time  for 
advising,  he  is  likely  to  feel  as  if  the  student  is 
using  time  which  "belongs"  to  something  else.  Regular 
-.;'r5-^^ii[l5^i?_Lj!°EI?  1?1  aside  for  advising  will  heli3_ 
both  the  teacher  and  the  student.    Teachers  and  advisers 
need  to  be  in  their  offices  during  hours  that  are 
posted.    An  adv-^.see  needs  to  feel  that  his  adviser  wants 
him  to  return  when  help  is  needed. 
Interest  and  understanding  are  communicated  when  we 
listen.     Most  students  don't  need  to  be  talked  to; 
they  need  to  be  heard.    Hasty  generalizations  and 
misinformation  are  the  results  of  not  getting  the  whole 
story.     Patient  inquiry  and  quiet  listening  can  solve 
many  problems , 

Interest  and  understanding  are  communicated  when  a 
student's  own  attitudes  and  ideas  a^e  recognized  and 
respected,  when  his  strengths  are  stressed  and  his 
self-respect  is  increased.     This  is  furthered  by  helping 
the  student  to  identify,  analyze,  and  suggest  solutions 
to  his  own  problems. 

Interest  and  understanding  are  communicated' vh en  recog- 
nition is  'given  to  the  fact  that  the  individual  must 
work  out  the  best  solution  to  his  unique  situation. 
Suggestions  and  advice  may  give  direction  to  his  efforts, 
but  he  must  accept  responsibility  for  the  decision  and. 
for  doing  something  about  it. 

Likewise,  interest  and  understanding  are  communicated 
when  there  is  a  frank  recognition  that  other  resources 
might  be  used.     The  college  has  many  specialized  resources 
which  can  be  brought  to  bear  on  a  problem.    A  welt- 
informed  a^dviser  can  increase  his  helpfulness  by  making 
referrals  to  such  agencies. 
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A  communication  of  genuine  interest  and  understanding 
is  facilitated  and  the  success  of  advising  increased 
when  the. interview  results  in  the  student  making 
'tangible  decisions  and  p-lans  and  when  his  adviser 

and  follows  through  with  any  appropriiate.  action  on 
his  part . 

-  Ricks  College 
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INITIAL  INTERVIEW 
THE  INITIAL  INTERVIEW  THE  ADVISOR: 


1.  Discuss  with  the  studejit  the  activities  and  servipes 

«    avajlable  at  the  University.     This  should  include  a 

careful  explanation  of  the  services  the  advisor  can 
provide . 

2.  Discuss  with  the  student  his  life  and  career  goals, 
and  if  needed,  refers  the  student  to  other  sources  of 
help  and  ijiformation, 

3.  Helps  the  student  reaffirm  or  select  a  major  which  is 
in  keeping  with  the  student's  life  and  career  goals, 
and  when  needed,  assists  the  student  in  changing  majors 
and/ or  advisors .  ' 

4.  Helps  the  student  select 'the  courses  he  will  need  to 
take  to  fulfill  graduation  requirements.    The  student 
should^ complete  the  "Program  of  Study"  form.     If  the 
student's  records  are  not  complete  or  he  is  undecided 
a  "partial"  Program  of  Study  should  be  developed  and 
another  conference  schedulexi  at  a  later  date  to  complete 
the  studentj's  Program  of  Study.     The  completed  form 
should  be  signed  by  the  student,  the  advisor,  and  when 
required,  the  chairman  of  the  student's  major  depart- 
ment.   The  department  chairman  can  designate  the 
advisor  or  another  faculty  member  to  sign  the  form  for 
him.     Four  copies  of  the  form  are  completed  and  are 
distributed  as  follows:     one(l)  copy  to  the  student, 

one  (1)  copy  to  the  advisor,  one  (1)  copy  to  the  student' 
major  department,  and  one  (1)  copy  to  the  Registrar's 
Office. 
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5.  Helps  the  student  select  the  courses  for  his  first 
quarter  of  attendance. 

6.  Instructs  tlie  student  on  how  to  complete  the  regis- 
tration forms  and  explains  the  registration  process. 

7.  Schedules,  if  needed,  additional  conferences  with  the 
student. 

-  The  University  of  North  Florida 
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INTERVIEWING  SKILLS 

InteTvlewing  skills  to  be  leamed 

I  .    Begiiming-  skill  of  interviewing  (Chapter  5) 

A,  Attending  behav-ior- ability  to  listen  tbroughfully  to. 
the  advisee 

1 .  Eye  contact 

a)  Look  at  the  advisee  to  pote  postural  movements, 
gestures,  and  facial  expressions  which  give 
important  indications  concerning  the  advisee. 

b)  Eye  contact  need  not  be  constant,  nor  should 
it  be  fixed  staring;  it  sould  be  natural 
looking  at  the  advisee. 

2.  Postural  position  and  relaxation 

a)  Be  as  relaxed  as  possible. 

b)  Relaxation  facilitates  ability  to  focus  on 
the  advisee. 

;eness  focuses  the  advisor  attention  on 
h  ims  e 1 f  r  a t h e  r  t  h a n  t h e ,  a  d v i  s  d  e . 

3.  Verbal  following 

a)  Respond  to  the  last  comment  or  the  preceding 
^       comment  of  the  advisee  without  introducing 

new  data. 

b)  Avoid  topic  jumping  or  asking  questions  in  a 
random  pattern. 

B.  Open  invitation  to  talk-ability  to  ask  questions  or  to 
make  statements  so  that  room  is  provided  for  advisee 
exploration.   (Chapter  5)  .     *  ' 
1»    Open-ended  questions/statements  should  be-  made  that 

encourage  the  adivsee  to  talk  and  explore  his 
thoughts . 


2,  Questions/statements  should  be  designed  to  help 
the  advisee  clarify  his  own  problems,  rather  than 
pTovide  information  for  the  advisors. 

3,  Closed  questions  are  appropriate,  following  an 
extended  rambling  discoxirse, '  for  helping  the  advisee 
focus  his  attention  on  central  issues. 

4,  After  the  advisee  has  focused  on  the  central  issue, 
open  invitation  to  talk  should  again  be  utilized. 

C.     "Minimal  encourges  to  talk"- ability  to  help  the  advisee 

to  keep  talking  once  he  has  started  to  talk.  (Pgs.  108-115) 
1,    "Minimal  encourages"  include  simply  an  "um-humm," 

repetitions  of  owe  or 'two  words  from  what  the  advisee 
has  said,  one -word  questions,  head  nods,  and  a 
variety  of  body  postu,res  and  gestures.' 
^    2.    Using  "minimal  encou^ja^ges"  show  interest  in  the 

,  advisee  while  allowing  the  advisee  to  determine  the 
primary  direction  *of  the  interview,. 
3.     "minimal  encourages"  should  follow  directly  from 
what  the  advisee  has  said. 

II.     Listening  skills:     selective  attention-  the  advisee  ^ill 
respond  and  talk  about  areas  which  are  responded  to  and  reinforced; 
therefore,  ifis  necessary  to  select  the  areas  to  which  to  respond. 
(Pgs.  115-119;  47-49) 

A.     Reflection  and  summarization  of  feeling-ability  to 

manifest  selective  attention  to  the  feeling  or  emotional 

aspects  of  the  advisee's  expressions. 

1.  ^^ote  emotional  aspects  of  the  advisee's  comments 

anH  summarize  them  .in  clear^^form  for  that  the  advisee 
>  himself  may  understand  them. 

2.  Summarize  and  point  out  the  diverse  and  complex 

o*.    feelings  of  the  advisee  so  that  he  understands  and 
,  continues  with  his  discussion  of  the  issue. 
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B.     PaTaphrasing  and  the  summative  paraphrase-ability  to 
feed  ba.ck  to  the  advisee  the  content  of  what  he  has 
just  said,  but  in  a  restated  form. 

1.  Should  help  the  advisee  move  further  and  talk  more 
deeply  about  the  subject  at  hand. 

2.  Review  the  essential  content  of  the  interview;  this 
provides  an  opportunity  to  clarify  confusing  con- 
tent, tie  a  number  of  comments  together,  highlight 
issues  by  stating  them  concisely,  or  check  the 
advisor ' s  perceptions . 

in.     Skills  of  self-expression-ability  to  express  self  and  ideas 
clearly  and  relevantly.     (Chapter  6) 

A.  Expression  of  feeling-ability  to  express  feelings  and 
atti  tudes . 

B.  Expression  of  content- abil ity  to  express  clearly  find- 
ings and  results;  such  as,  test  results. 

C.  Direct,  mutual  communication- abil ity  to  react  to  the 
experiences  you  have  with  the  advisee. 

IV.     Interpretation-the  ability  to  sum  up  separate  but  related 
comments,  add  evaluation  of  them,  and  allow  the  advisee  to  rethink 
these  ideas.     (Pgs.  119-121) 

A.  Take  a  part  of  the  essence  of  what  the  advisee  has 

said  (both  emotionally  and  intellectually)  and  summarize 
it,  adding  other  data  which  is  relevant. 

B.  Attend  to  the  advisee's  verbal  and  non-verbal  reactions 
to  the  interpretation  and  revise  the  interpretation  as 
appropriate. 

C.  The  value  of  a  single  interpretation  is  whether  or  not 
the  advisee  can  utilize  it  to  cope  more  effectively  with 
his  problem. 
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The  Teaching  Model 

This  model  is  used  for  teaching  each  of'the  skills. 
Approximately  three  hours  of  training  are  scheduled  for  each  skill 
The  advisors  will  be  divided  by  college  into  three  groups  and 
assigned  a  supervisor  who  will  coordinate  their  traini«ng. 

1.  The  individual  advisor  receives  instructions  to  enter 
a  room  where  he  will  interview  an  advisee.  Depending 
on  the  skill  to  be  learned,  the  topic  may  or  may  not 
be  de fined .  ^^^^^frfi^ar  instructions  are  given  to  the 
advisee,  with  the  exception  that  he  is  told  he  is  about 
to  be  interviewed. 

2.  A  five  minute  session  with  the  advisor  interviewing 
the  advisee  is  then  videotaped. 

3.  The  advisee  leaves  the  room  and  completes  an  evaluation 
form  which  is  related  to  the  skill  being  taught  and/or 
is  interviewed  by  one  of  the  supervisors.     These  data 
are  then  available  for  the  supervisory  session  with 

the  advisor. 

4.  The  advisor  reads  a  description  of  the  specific  skill 
to  be  learned  in  this  session. 

5.  When  the  videotaping  is  complete,  the  group  of  advisors 
meet  with  their  supervisor  and  discuss  the  skill  and  the 
session.     After  the  discussion,  they  are  shown  video 
models  of  an  expert  demonstrating  the  specific  skill. 
There  may  be  presented  both  positive  and  negative  models 
of  the  skill . 

6..     The  advisors  are  shown  the  videotapes  of  their  initial 
interviews  and  discuss  this  with  their  supervisor.  They 
are  asked  to  identify  examples  where  they  engaged  in  or 
failed  to  apply  the  specific  skill  in  question. 
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7.  The  supervisor  and  advisors  review  the  sk.ill  together 
and  plan  for  the  next  interview  session. 

8.  The  advisor  reinterviews  the  same  advisee  for  five 
minutes.     This  session  is  videotaped.. 

9.  The  advisors  meet  with  their  supervisor,  viev/  the 

.    videotapes  and  discuss  the  sessions.     If  an  advisor 
needs  further  training,  additional  sessions  are 
scheduled  for  him. 


Chapter  and  Page  references  listed  refer  to  Chapters  and 
Pages  you  should  read  in  Benjamin,  The  Helping  Interview. 
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IS  HELP  HELPFUL? 
J.R.  Gibb 

(RepTinted  from  an  article  in  the  Association  Forum  (Jan.  1964) 


People  in  the  service  professions  often  see  themselves 
as  primarily  engaged  in  the  job  of  helping  others.    Helping  be- 
comes both  the  personal  style  of  life  and  a  core  activity  that 
gives  meaning  and  purpose  to  the  life  of  the  professional.  The 
youth  worker,  the  camp  director,  the  counselor,  the  consultant, 
the  therapist,  the  teacher,  the • lawyer- -each  is  a  helper. 

Helping  is  a  centrE".  social  process.     The  den  mother, 
the  committee  chairman,  the  parent,  the  personal  friend,  the  bo^ard 
member,  the  dance  sponsor- -each  is  a  helper. 

Help,  however,  is  not  always  helpful.     The  recipient  of 
the  offered  help  may  not  see  it  as  useful.     The  offering  may  not 
lead  to  greater  satisfaction  or  to  better  performance  \  Even  less 
often  does,  the  helping  process  meet  a  more  rigorous  criWion-- 
the  lead  to  continOied  growth  on  the  part  of  the  partici^ji^ts . 

10  begin  with,  a  person  may  have  varied  motivations  for 


^   

offering  help.     He  inay;wish  to  improve  the  performance  of  a  sun 
ordinate,  reduce  his  own  guilt,  obtain  gratitude ,i^^e  someone 
happy,  or  give  meaning  to  his  own  life.    He  may  wish  to  demonstrate 
his  superior  skill  or  knowledge,  induce  indebtedness,  control 
others,  establish  dependency,  punish  others,  or  simply  meet  a  job 
description.     These  conscious  or  partially  conscious  motivations 
are  so  intermingled  in  any  act  of  help  that  it  is  Impossible  for 
either  the  helper  or  the  recipient  to  sort  them  out. 

Depending  on  his  own  needs  and  upon  the  way  he  sees  the 
motives  of  the  helper,  the  recipient  will  have  varied  reactions. 
He  may  feel  gratitude,  resentment  or  admiration.     He  may  feel  help- 
less and  dependent,  oi  jealous  of  the  helper  who  has  the  strength 
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or  resources  to  be  in  the  helper  role.    He  may  feel  indebted,  or 
pressured  to  conform  to  the  perceived  demands  or  beliefs  of  the 
helper. 

We  have  all  noticed  that  in  certain  cases  the  recipient- 
of  the  he.lp  becomes  more  helpless  and  dependent,  less  able  to  make 
his  own.  decisions  or  initiate  his  own  actions,  less  self-sufficient, 
more  apathetic  and  passive,  less  willing  to  take  risks,  more  con- 
cerned about  propriety  and  conformity,  and  less  creative  and 
venturesome.     We  have  also  seen  circumstances  in  which,  following 
help,  recipients  become  more  creative,  less  dependent  upon  helpers,  • 
more  willjjig  to  make  risk  decisions,  more  highly  motivated  'to 
tackle  tough  problems,  less  concerned  about  conformity,  and  more 
effective  at  working  independently  or  interdependently .    Help  may  - 
or  may  not  lead  to  personal  growth  and  organizational  health. 

Under  certain  conditions  both  the  giver  and  the  receiver 
grow  and  develop.     In  general,  people  tend  to  grow  when  there  is 
reciprocal  dependence  -  interdependence,  joint  determination  of 
goals,  real  communication  in  depth,  and  reciprocal  trust.     To  the 
degree  that  these  conditions  are  absent,  people  fail  to  grow. 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  organization,  help  must  meet 
two  criteria:     The  job  or  program  must  be  done  more  effectively, 
and  the  individual  members  must  grow  and  develop.     These  two  criteria 
tend  to  merge.     The  program-  and  the  organization  are  effective  only 
as  the  participants  grow.     The  same  conditions  that  lead  to  organi- 
zational health  lead  to  personal  growth.     The  following  table  presents 
a  theory  of  the  helping  relationship.     Seven  parallel  sets  of 
orientations  are  presented.    One  set  of  conditions  maximize  help 
and  a  parallel  set  of  conditions  minimize  help. 
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THE  HELPING  RELATIONSHIP 


ORIENTATIONS  THAT  HELP 

1.  Recriprocal  trust  (confidence 
warmth ,  acc eptance) 

2.  Cooperative  learning  (inquiry 
exploration,  quest} 

3.  Mutual  growth-  (becoming,  actu- 
alizing, fulfilling) 

4.  Reciprocal  openness  (spon- 
taneity, candor,  honesty) 

5.  Shared  problem  solving  (defin- 
ing, producing  alternatives, 
testing) 

6.. Autonomy  (freedom,  inter- 
dependence, equality) 

7.  Experimentation  (play,  inno- 
vation, provisional  try) 


ORIENTATIONS  THAT  HINDER 

.  Distrust  (fear,  punitiveness, 
def ensiveness) 

.  Teaching  (training,  advice 
giving,  indoctrinating) 

.  Evaluating  (fixing,  correcting, 
providing  a  remedy) 

Strategy  (planning  for, 
maneuvering ,  gamesmanship) 

Modeling  (demonstration,  in- 
formation, giving,  guiding) 


6..  Coaching  (molding,  steering, 
controlling) 

7.  Patterning  (standard,  static, 

fixed) 


RECIPROCAL  TRUST 

People  accept  help  from  those  they  trust.     When  the  re- 
lationship is  one  of  acceptance  and  trust,  offers  of  help  are  appre- 
ciated, listened  "to,  seen  as  potentially  helpful,  and  often  acted 
upon.    The  receiver  accepts  help  from  one  whose  perceived  motives  are 
congenial  to  him.  -  He  tends  to  reject  offers  from^  people  whose  of- 
fer ing  ,  is -seen  as  a  guise  for  attempts. to  control,  punish,  or  gain 
power.     "Help"  is  most  helpful  when  given  in  an  atmosphere  in  which 
pe-ople  have  reciprocal  feelings  of  confidence,  warmth,  and  acceptance. 
When  one  feels  that  his  worth  as  a  person  is  valued,  he  is  able  to 
place  himself  in  psychological  readiness  to  receive  aid. 
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DISTRUST 

When  people  fear  and  distrust  each  other,  even  well- 
Intended  help  is  revisited,  resented,  or  seen  as  unhelpful.  Offers 
of  help  are  sometimes  given  in  service  of  motivations  that  are  un- 
acceptable to  the  receiver.     That  is,  one  offers  help  in  order  to 
place  the  other  person  in  a  dependent  position,  elicit  expressions 
of  gratitude,  assert  one's  superiority,  or  punish  him.     In  distrust 
.  the  recipient's  guard  is  up.     He  is  likely  to  project  his  distrust 
into  the  help-er  and  to  resist  or  resent  the  help. 

One  often  gives  help  to  camouflage  or  assuage  his  desire 
to  change  another  person- -change  his  character,  habits,  or  miscon- 
ceptions.    The  desire  to  change  another  person  is  essentially  hos- 
^tile.    At  a  deep  level,  one  who  genuinely  accepts  another  person 
does  not  wish  to  change  him.     A  person  who  is  accepted  is  allowed 

to  become- -determine  his  own  goals  and  follow  them  at  his  own  pace. 
The  person  who  genuinely  wishes  to  help  offers  the  help  that  the 
" recipient  wishes.     Genuine  help  is  not  .forxed  upon  the  receiver. 
Neither  the  parent  nor  the  child  really  uelie^es  that  the  punish- 
ment is  given  "for  the  good  of  the  child." 

Punishment  or  censure,  may  be  given  with  a  conscious  desire 
to  help,  but  usually  is  accompanied  by  a  deep  component  of  retali- 
ation, or  by  a  desire  to  hurt,  control,  or  assert  superiority.  The 
giver  often  speaks  of  his  act  as  "helpful"  in  order  to  rationalize 
to  himself  and  to  the  receiver  acts  that  are  done  for  other  motiva- 
tions. 

COOPERATIVE  LEARNING  •  * 

People  are  helpful  to  each  other  when  they  are  engaged  in 
a  cooperative  quest  for  learning.     The  learning  atmosphere  is  one  of 
joint  inquiry  and  exploration.     Needs  for  help  and  impulses  to  give 
help  arise  out  of  the  demands  of  the  common  cooperative  task.  Help 
is  thus  reciprocal.     The  helper  and  helpee  roles  are  interchangeable 
Each  participant  has  the  intent  to  learn  and  feels  he  can  learn  from 
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the  partners  and  from  the  common  task.     The  boss  and  the  subordinate 
the  teacher  and  the  student,  the  professional  worker  and  the  youth--* 
all  are  most  helpful  when  each  member  of  the  pair  sees  the  relation- 
ship as  a  quest  with  potential  learning  for  each.    An  effective 
project  team  is  guided  by  the  task  and  not  by  the  teacher.     It.  i^. 
motivated  by  the  shared  potential  for  learning. 

TEACHING 

When  one  participant  in  a  project  sets  out  to  teach,  train 
advise,  persuade,  or  indoctrinate  the  other  members  or  is  seen  as 
wanting  to  do  so,  the  learning  of  each. member  is  reduced.  People 
cannot  be  taught.     People  must  learn.     People  cannot  be  trained 
They  grow  and -develop The  most  deeply  helpful  relationship  is  one 
of  common  inquiry  and  quest,  a  relationship  between  co-learners  and 
co-manangers  in  which  each  is  equally  dependent  .upon  the  other  for 
significant  help  and  in  which  each  sees  and  accepts  this  relationship. 

MUTUAL  GROWTH 

The  most  permanent  and  significant  help  occurs  in  a  re- 
lationship in  which  both  members  are  continually  growing,  becoming 
and  seeking  fulfillment.     Each  member  participates  in  a  mutual 
assessment  of  progress,  accepts  this  reality  of  growth,  and  par- 
ticipates in  a  way  that  will  maximize  the  growth  of  both  partici- 
pants.    In  a  fundamental  sense,  one  can  only  help  himself.     The  - 
helper  can  only  participate  with  another  in  an  effort  to  create  a 
climate  in  which  growth  can  occur, 

EVALUATING  '         '  ^ 

Growth  is  often  hindered  when  one  member  of  the  helping 
team  sets  out  to  appraise  or  remedy  the  defects  in  the  other  member. 
Help  is  most  effective  when  it  is  seen  as  a  force  moving  toward 
growth  rather  than  as  an  effort  to  remove  gaps,  remedy' defects,  or 
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bring  another  person  up  to  a  standard  criterion.    The  limits  of 
growth  of  any  person  arp  extremely  difficult  to  foresee  or  to  as- 
sess.   The  potential  for  gro-wth  is  consistently  underestimated  by 
both  participants  in  the  helping  relationship, 

RECIPROCAL  OPENNESS 

One  of  the  essential  conditions  for  effective  human  learn- 
ing is  the  opportunity  for  feedback  or  knowledge,  and  attitudes.  In 
the  areas  where  professional  help  is  most  commonly  sought  or  given, 
the  essential  progress  in  learning  and  growth  is  blocked  most  often 
by  the  failure  to  obtain  adequate  oata  of  people ' s  feelings  "and 
perceptions  of  each  other.     In  order  to  do  effective  work,  one  must 
know  how  others  feel  and  how  they  see  things.     In  the  usual  situations 
in  which  professional  helpers  find  themselves,  there  are  many  pres- 
sures which  camouflage  or  distort  the  relevant  data:  differential 
status,  differential  perceived  power,  and  fears  that  one  can  hurt 
or  be  hurt, 

STRATEGY 

When  some  part  of  the  helping  process  is  closed  or  un- 
available ta  all  participants,  people  are  likely  to  become  anxious,  • 
resentful,  or  resistant.    Neither  participant  in  the  helping  pro- 
cess can  "use  the  other  for  his  own  needs."    The  helping  process 
is  most  effective  when  one  plans  with  another,  not  for  another. 
One  is  not  helped  when  he  is  maneuvered  into  some  action  which  he 
does  not  understand.     Gamesmanship  and  gimmicks  are  antithetical  to 
the  helping  process. 

SHARED  PROBLEM  SOLVING 

The  productive  helping  relationship  focuses  upon  the  prob- 
lem to  be  solved.     Problem  solving  involves  a  joint  determination  of 
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the  problem,  continual  redefinition  of  the  problem  as  successive 
insights  are  gained,  joint  focus  upon  possible  alternative  solutions, 
joint  exploration  of  the  data,  and  continual  reality  testing  of  the 
alternatives.     The  expertness  and  resources  of  each  person  ar^  shared 
The  aspect  of  the  behavior  about  which  help  is  given  is  seen  as  a 
shared  problem- -not  as  a  defect  to  be  remedied  or  as  something  to  be 
solved  by  the  helper  as  consultant. 
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A  common  image  of  the  helping  relationship  is  one  where 
the^helper  offers  a  model  for  the  advice  to  follow.     The  expert 
gives  a  demonstration  of  how  the  recipient  may  solve  his  problems. 
The  problem  is  defined  by  the  expert.    Diagnosis  is  made  by  the 
expert.     The  expert  is  challenged  to  offer  additional  alternatives 
to  the  solution  of  the  problem  and  perhaps  even  to  test  the  solu- 
tions.    The  process  is  uni -directional .     The  limitations  of  modeling 
are  many.     Dependency  is  increased.    The  pupil  seldom  gets  better 
than  the  model.     The  worker  tries  to  conform  to  the  image  of  the 
supervisor.     Growth  is  limited. 

AUTONOMY 

The  ideal  relationship  for  helping  is  an  interdependent  one 
in  which  each  person  sees  the  other  as  both  helper  and  recipient  in 
an  exchange  amon^  equals.     It  is  essential  that  each  participant  pre- 
serve his  freedom  and  maintain  his  autonomous  responsibility  Yor 
guiding  himsel^f  toward  his  own  learnings ,  growth,  and  problem  solving. 
The  helper  must  work  himself  out  of  the  helping  job.     The  supervisor, 
youth  worker,  and  counselor  ...ust  become  decreasingly  necessary  to 
the  people  beinr helped.     Psychological  weaning,  however  painful  to 
both  helper  and  recipient,  must  continue  if  help  is  to  be  truly  help- 
ful . 
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COACHING 

*  The  coach  molds,  steers,  or  controls  the  behavioT  of  the 

Tecipient,  much  as  a  tennis  coach' or>phYsical  education  director 
molds  the  behavior  of  the  athlete  or  skill -directed  recipient  of 
^help.    This  is  another  unidirectional  process  in  which  he  applies 
in  a  skilled  way  to  the  behavior  of  the  recipient,  who  puts  himself 
in  the  hands  of  the  coach. 

The  recipient  o{  helping  is  encouraged" to  maintain  re- 
spectful dependency  ujmn  the  coach,  to  not  challenge  his  authority 
or  expertness,  to  put  implicit  trust  in  his  abilities  and  powers, 
and  to  receive  from  the  coach  motivational  or  inspirational  guid- 
ance.    Both  :oach  and  pupil  suffer  under  this  pattern.    Each  may 
gain  in  skill  under  this  pattern.     Each  may  gain  in  skill;  neither 
grows  as  a  person. 

■EXPERIMENTATION 

Tentativeness  and  innovative  experimentation  are  character- 
istic of  the  most  productive  helping  relationship.     There  is  a  sense 
of  play,  excitement,  and  fun  in  the  common  exploratory  quest  for 
new  solutions  to  continually  changing  problems.     The  helping  process 
is  viewed  as  a  series  of  provisional  trials.     Each  participant  joins 
in  the  game  and  adds  to  the  general  excitement.     Errors  can  be  made^- 
and  are  perhaps  expected.     Help  is  a  search.     Finding  creative  solu- 
tions to  newly  defined  problems  is  a  game- -full  of  zest  and  intrinsic 
drives  that  keep  the  game  going. 

PATTERNING 

Help  is  limited  when  the  process  is  seen  as  an  attempt  on 
the  part  of  one  person  to  help  another  meet  a  prescribed  standard, 
come  up  to  a  criterion,  or  reach  a  goal  specified  in  advance.  Help- 
ing is  a  creative  synthesis  of  growth  and  continual  search  for  new 
forms. 
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Help  i,s  not  always  helpftil  - -but  it  can  be  .    Both  the 
helper  and  the  recipient  can  grow  and  learn  when  help  is  given  in 
a  relationship  of  trust  ,  joint  inquiry,  openness,,  and  interdepen.- 
denoe.     Growth -centered  helping  processes  lead  to  healthy  groups 
and  effective  organizations.. 
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HELPING  AGENT  SKILLS 
(From  materials  developed  and  published  .by  Effectiveness  Training 
Associated,  IncO  .  . 


When  I  perceive  cues  that  the  other  person  is  experienc- 
ing a  problem,  and  I  choose  to  be ^a  helping  agent,  there  are  a 
variety  of  communication  skills  I  can  use.    They  are  listed  in 
.order  of  increasing  activity  on  my  part. 

SILENCE 

Passive  listening  with  accompanying  non-verbal  behaviors 
(posture,  eye  contact;  etc.)  that  communicate  interest  and  concern. 

NON - COMMI TTAL  AC  KN0WLED6EMENT 

Brief  expressions  that  communicate  understanding,  accep- 
tance, and  empathy^ 'such  as":  <* 

"Oh"  "Really"  '  ^ 

"I  see"  "Mo  fooling" 

"Mm-hmm"  "You  did,  huh" 

"How  about  that"  "Interesting" 

DOOR  QPENfiRS 

invitations  to  expand  or  continue  the  express! oris  of 
thoughts  and  feelings.    Again,  the  listener  is  showing' interest  and 
involvement.  Examples: 

"Tell, me  about  it" 

"I'd  like  to  hear  your  thinking" 

"Would  you  like  to  talX  about  it" 

"Let's  discuss  it" 

"Sounds  like  you've  got  some  feelings  about  this" 
"I be  interested  in  what  you've  got  to  say" 
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COMTBNT  PARAPHRASE 

Putting  the  factual  portion  of  the  message  into  your 
owi  words  and  sending  it  back  to  check  your  accuracy  in  under- 
standing.    Examples  are: 

"So  you  really  told  your  boss  off" 

"You're  saying,  if  your  plan  works,  the  problem  will 

be  solved." 
"She  just  keeps  going  on  and  on,  huh?" 

•# 

ACTIVE  LISTENING 

Helping  the  sender  to  understand  'both  the  thoughts 
and  feelings  of  his  communication.     The  listener  does  this  by 
reflecting  or  mirroring  what  he  has  heard.     Examples  are : 

"You  sound  upset  when  he  uses  your  bike" 

"You  are  not  pleased  with  the  way  your  part  of  the 
report  is  coming*" 

"You're  stumped  about  what  to  do  next." 

NON-VERBAL  OBSERVATION 

A  sensitive  observation  of  an  individual's  behavior 
to  understand  feelings  that  are  not  being  expressed  verbally. 
Examples : 

"You  look  sad"  "You  seem  anxious  and  upset" 

"I  think  you're  getting  nervous  about  the  late  hour" 
(after  noting  clock  gazing) 

RESPONDING  TO  LEGIMATE  DEPENDENCY 

Providing  information  or  actions  to  meet  straight- 
forward needs  that  are  not  coded  or  masked  expressions  of  deeper 
needs.  Example. 

"What  is  today's  meeting  schedule?" 

Ans.:     "We /</ill  be  starting  at  8  a.m......" 
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HELPING  SKILLS  FOR  ADVISORS'^ 
Michael  Mulligan 
Regional  Director 
The  American  College  Testing  Program 

Generally  speaking,  the  universally  accepted  goal  of 
helping  is  to  generate  more  appropriate  behavior.     The  specific 
goals  for  a  given  advisee  will  be  determined  by  the  advisor  and 
advisee  collaboratively  as  they  interact  in  the  helping  relation- 
ship.    The  nature  of  the  interaction  must  be  controlled  by  the 
advisor.     He  is  the  expert  on  the  conditions  necessary  for  change 
to  occur;  therefore  he  must  control  his  own  behavior  and  create 
an  atmosphere  of  security  and  trust  that  are  prerequisites  for 
the  first  step  or  goal  in  helping.     These  conditions  can  be 
taught,  practiced,  and  used  systematically.     Carkhuff  (19723)" 
has  outlined  three  goals  of  helping  as  follovs: 

1.     Helpee  Self- Exploration-  The  first  goal  of  helping  is 
to  facilitate  helpee  self -  exploration .     Before  a  helper 
can  be  of  any  assistance  to  a  helpee,  he  must  under- 
stand the  helpee Vs  problem  in  depth.     Likewise  the 
helpee  must  know  his  own  problem  and  all  its  ramifica- 
tions if  he  is  to  be  fully  involved  in  its  solution. 
The  untrained  advisor  frequently  misses  his  first 
opportunity  to  help  by  being  too  willing  to  accept  the  advisee's 
first  statement  of  his  problem  as  the  primary  concern.     The  advisor 
then  often  gives  advice  on  how  the  advisee  should  handle  the 
problem.     This  is  inappropriate  advice  because  it  is  "off  the  top 
of  the  head"  of  the  advisor  and  based  on  too  little  information. 
It  is  typically  the  kind  of  advice  that  the  advisee  has  already 
considered  and^robably  even  tried  but  found  to  be  ineffective  in 
solving  his  problem. 
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^2,    Helpee  Understanding  -  When  the  helpee  is  permitted  to 
explore  or  is  helped  to  explore  his  problem  in  depth, 
he  is  likely  to  understand  the  problem  and  himself 
better.     The  role  of  the^ helper  is  to  assist  the  helpee 
in  making  some  kind  of  sense  out  of  the  many  pieces  of 
his.  puszle.     Typically,  the  helpee  has  thoxjght  about 
his  problem  a  great  deal,  but  because  he  did^  not  have 
the  necessary  skill  or  responses ^  or  he  could  not  put 
them  together  m  the  proper  combination,  he  was  unable 
to  change  his  behavior  and  solve  his  problem. 

5,     Helpee  Action  -  Often  the  most  difficult  step  in  prob- 
lem solving  is  taking  the  necessary  action  to  correct 
the  identified  problem.     The  helper  and  helpee  must 
devise  a  plan  of  action  or  program  for  the  helpee  to 
follow  to  resolve  his  problem*   -  It  must  be  a  plan  that 
is  possible  to  complete.     That  is,  the  helpee  must  be 
capable  of  taking  a  series  of  successful  steps  or  actions 
that  will  ensure  the  success  of  the  next  step  and 
ultimately  the  successful  resolution  of  the  problem 
itself*     In  the  process  of  arriving  at  a  given  course 
of  action^  the  helper  and  helpee  consider  alternate 
plans  and  the  possible  consequences  of  different  plans 
before  selecting  one. 

It  is  important  to  understand  that  not  all  academic 
advisors  vill  always  be  able  to  develop  a  sequence  of  actions  that 
will  lead  to  a  desired  outcome.     Often,  the  advisor  will  be  just 
one  link  in  the  chain  of  life  of  an  advisee.    ]Ie  may  simply  be  the 
helper  who  assists  in  developing  a  few  key  responses  in  the  advisee' 
total  repertoire  of  responses  that  he  can  use  in  the  future  to  help 
solve  his  problems  or  enrich  his  life. 
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Self  exploration  usually  leads  to  a  better  understand- 
ing of  the  advisee's  concerns  which,  in  turn,  makes  possible  a 
more  successful  course  of  action.     The  action  itself  provides 
the  ultimate  feedback  to  the  advisee.    Often  he  will  need  to 
redefine  or  alter  his  responses  to  arrive  at  the  preferred 
behavioral  outcome.     He  repeats  the  cycle  as  oft^n  as  necessary 
to  lead  him  toward  his  goal. 

The  first  phase  of  helping  is  directed  toward  establi- 
shing a  base,  or  building  a  good  relationship  with  the  a'dvisee. 

Preparing  for  a  space  sh^t  and  firing  the  rocket  is 
analogous  to  the  two  basic  phases  of  helping:"    facilitation  and 
action.     Before  a  rocket  can  be  fired,  many  preparations  must  be 
made.     First,  a  very  strong  base  must  be  built  under  the  rocket 
to  hold  it  and  to  sustain  the  backward  thrust  when  it  is  fired. 
Similarily,  in  helping  relationships,  the  advisor  must  first  use 
the  less  threatening  (facili tative)  dimensions  to  prepare  and 
sustain  the  advisee  for  the  more  threatening  but  often  necessary 
action  or  initiative  dimensions.     If  the  advisor  carefully  builds 
his  base  with  .the  advisee,  he  will  help  ensure  his  s'lccess  when 
he  becomes  conditional  with  the  advisee  at  a  later  action  period. 
Carkhuff  (1971a)  succinctly  stated  the  importance  of  the  facili- 
tation phase  of  helping  when  he  said,   "Evzn  l{  yoa  havz  jU6t 
id^ttzn  m^nu^e^  to  he.tp,  yoa  ma6t  a6t  ilvn  mlnute.-i>  oa  6o  Atipond- 
ing   {  ^acll-Uating)   to  thz  hzlpe.^  In  OKdzK  to  {Ind  out  ^oa  iaA.e. 
tultpAe  the  hztptt        bz^oAt  ^taAttng  to  pat  the  plctafiz  toQatkzA 
{initiatlnQ]  and  action  upon  that  ptctaAz." 

To  achieve  success  in  the  first  goal  of  helping,  the 
advisor  must  be  able  to  refrain  from  acting  on  his  judgements  of 
the  advisee.     Virtually  no  one  can  refrain  from  making  evaluations 
or  judgments  about  others,  but  an  advisor  can  refrain  from  acting 
on  his  judgments.     This  is  especially  important  if  his  early 
evaluations  or  judgments  are  negative.     For  example,  an  advisor 
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may  initially  be  repulsed  by  an  advisee  for"^  number  of  reasons; 
neverthel ess »  if  he  can  suspend  acting  on  these  feelings,  he  can 
usually  discover  something  good  or  likeable  about  the  advisee. 
At  this  point  he  can  begin  to  invest  in  the  advisee  and  build  a 
base  from  which  to  work.     If,  after  a  reasonable  time,  the  advisor 
is  unable  to  develop  some  interest  in,  or  positive  feelings  toward, 
the  advisee,  he  should  refer  the  advisee  to  someone  more  likely 
to  be  able  to  help  or  refrain  from  assuming  the  "helping"  role  with 
the  person,  whichever  is  relevant. 

"Putting  oneself  in  the  shoes  of  another"  and  "seeing 
through  the  eyes  of  another"  are  ways  of  describing  empathy. 
Empathy  appears  to  be  the  most  important  dimension  in  the  helping 
process  (Carkhuff  I969a3 .     If  we  cannot  understand  (emphathize  with) 
the  advisee,  we  cannot  help  him. 

Another  facilitative  dimension  is  respect.    We  cannot  help 
someone  if  we  hava  no  faith  in  his  ability  to  solve  his  own  prob- 
lems.    Respect  devel.ops  as  we  learn  about  the  uniqueness  and  the 
capabilities  of  an  advisee.     It  grows  as  we  observe  his  efforts  in 
many  aspects  of  his  life. 

Warmth  or  caring,  the  third  facilitative' dimension,  is 
closely  related  to  empathy  and  respectC\  We  tend  to  love  or  have 
concern  for  those  we  know  (understandj  and  believe  in  (respect). 
It  is  difficult  to  conceive  of  being  able  to  help  someone  we  do 
not  care  for.     ("Help"  here  means  to  "make  a  significant  investment 
in.")     In  this  model,  we  have  chosen  to  emphasize  the  communication 
of  warmth  primarily  through  nonverbal  means. 

As  the  advisor  begins  to  develop  a  base  with  the  advisee 
through  emphasizing  empathy,  respect,  and  warmth,  the  advisee 
self -explores  in  greater  and  greater  depth.     In  fact,  the  clue  to 
whether  or  not  the  advisee  is  successful  in  the  early  phase  of 
helping  is  based  on  the  degree  to  which  the  advisor  uses  helper 
responses  to  make  deeper  and  more  thorough  self-explorations.  
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With  repeated  interchangeable  helper  responses  that 
give  back  to  the  advisee  essentially  that  which  he  has  given 
to  the  advisor  -  the  advisee  often  begins  to  repeat  himself 
and  "spins  his  wheels''  or  reaches  a  plateau  of  self -exploration 
and  understanding.     It  is  at  this  point  that  the  advisor  needs 
to  draw  upon  some  new  dimensions  of  concreteness ,  genuineness, 
and  self -disclosure  which  are  next  carefully  implemented. 
When  the  advisor  presses  for  greater  concreteness  or  specificity 
on  the  part  of  the  advisee,  he  introduces  a  certain  degree  of 
threat.     Greater  threat  also  occurs  when  the  advisor  becomes 

* 

more  genuine  and  sets  the  stage  (by  his  modeling  or  genuineness) 
for  the  advisee  to  become  more  genuine.     Advisor  self -disclosure 
encourages  greater  intimacy  in  the  relationship,  which  can  lead 
to  increased  threat  to  the  advisee.     In  other  words,  these 
tliree  dimensions  increase  the  threat  level  for  the  advisee, 
and  are  thus  similar  to  the  action  dimensions. 

Specifically,  concreteness  refers  to  the  advisee  pin- 
pointing or  accurately  la^beling  his  feelings  and  experiences. 
The  advjiNsor  facilitates  this,  by  being  specific  himself,  or  at  * 
least  as  specific  as  the  advisee  has  been  (interchangeable.) 
When  he  is  more  specif ic  than , the  advisee,  he  is  going  beyond 
where  the  advisee  is.     If  the  advisor's  timing  cf  his  use  of 
concreteness  is  correct,  the  advisee  can  achieve  greater 
understanding  than  when  the  advisor  was  more  vague  about  his 
problem  or  concern. 

Genuineness  refers  to  the  ability  of  the  advisor  to 
be  real  or  honest  with  the  advisee.     His  verbalizations  are 
congruent  with  his  inner  feelings.     Whether  or  not  the  advisor's 
genuineness  is  useful  to  the  advisee  will  often  depend  upon  the 
advisor's  ability  to  time  his  level  of  honesty  so  as  to  lead  to 
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greater  trust  and  understanding.    As  CarWmff  (1971a)  has  said, 
"Hzlp^ng        ioA  the  htlptt."     If  the  advisee  cannot  utilize  the 
advisor  genuineness,  it  may  be  useless  or  even  damaging.  The 
adage  "Honest  is  the  best  policy"  is  not  always  correct, 
especially  if  brutal  honesty  is  employed  and  the  recipient  is 
not  capable  of  dealing  with  it  to  improve  himself.    To  illustrate, 
encounter  groups  can  be  harmful  to  certain  persons,  especially 
when,  as  is  sometimes  the  case^,  frankness  precedes  the  establish- 
ment of  a  solid  base  or  relationship. 

Self -disclosure  by  the  advisor  can  lead  to  greater 
closeness  between  advisor  and  advisee  if  it  is  appropriate  or 
relevant  to  the  advisee's  problem.     If  the  advisor  "has  been 
where  the  advisee  is  at"  and  had  found  a  solution  to  the  problem, 
this  can  be  reassuring  to  the  advisee.     Furtheruiore ,  the  advisee's 
potential  solution  may  even  te  similar  to  the  one  employed  by 
the  advisor.     The  success  of  Alcoholics  Anonymous  and  other 
self-help  groups  is  related  to  this  dimension.     The  drinking 
alcoholic y  for  example,  looks  to  the  "dry  alcohol ic'*  of  AA  for 
the  solution  to  his  own  problem. 

When  a'dvisor  self -disclosure  is  prema^ture  or  irrelevant 
to  the  advisee *s  problem,  it  tends  to  confuse  the  advisee  or 
transfer  the  focus  to  the  advisor.     There  is  a  danger  of  steal^-ng 
the  spotlight  when  the  advisor  self -discloses  preinaturely  and 
inappropriately;  therefore  self -disclosure  should  be  used  sparingly 
and  'only  when  it  can  be  predicted  with  a  high  degree  of  certainty 
that  it  will  be  relevant  to  the  advisee *s  concerns,  increase  his 
understanding  of  his  problem  or  identify  the  potential  action 
needed  in  its  resolution. 

The  dimensions  of  concreteness ,  genuineness ,  and 
sel f -disclosure  can  be  used  to  predict  the  degree,  of  success  of 
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the  advisee's  help-seeking.    The  degree  to  which  the  advisee 
can  be  conCTete  about  his  problem  (can  label  it  accurately^ 
for  instance,)  can  be  honest  and  open  with  the  advisor,  and 
can  self -disclose  at  high  levels  will  determine  whether  or  not 
the  advisee  will,  in  fact,  receive  help.     Of  course,  the  other 
important  factor  in  the  help- seeking  equation  is  the  helper. 
If  the  advisor  chooses  to  be  concrete,  genuine,  and  to  self- 
disclose  to  a  person  who  is  incapable  of  helping  him,  the 
advisee  may  become  disillusioned  or,  worse  still,  damaged. 
Helping  can  be  for  better  or  for  worse.     (Truax,  and  Carkhuff, 
1967) . 

If  the  prospective  advisee  talks  about  his  concerns 
in  vague  and  general  terms  (not  concrete),  if  he  is  observed 
to  be  playing  a  role  or  relating  in  a  superficial  manner  (not 
genuine),  and  does  not  make  personally  relevant  disclosures, 
the  advisor  is  relatively  safe  in  predicting  that  the  advisee 
will  be  difficult  to  help.    Also  the  process  might  require  a 
relatively  long  period  of  time  in  developing  the  base  -  the 
first  phase  of  helping  -  before  any  positive" action  may  occur. 

The  action  phase  of  helping  may  be  considered  as  the 
most  important  phase.     It  is  in  this  phase  that  tough  decisions 
are  made  and  that  hard  work  must  be  done.     It  is  the  ultimate 
test  of  whether  or  not  the  advisor  is,  in  fact,  the  "more 
knowing"  individual  and  is  tough  and  confident  enough  to  believe 
both  in  his  own  and  his  advisee's  ability  to  come  up  with  a  plan 
of  action  (strategy)  and  follow  through  on  it  when  difficulties 
arise.     The  advisor  must  be  capable  of  assisting  in  the  develop- 
ment of  a  plan  or  strategy  for  the  advisee  that  will  lead  to 
the  successful  resolution  of  the  advisee's  current  problem  and 
provide  him  at  the  same  time  with  a  method  for  attacking  future 
problems . 
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If  the  advisor  has  not  resolved  the  particular  problem 
or  concern  in  question,  it  is  highly  unlikely  he  can  assist  the 
advisee,     A  maxim  every  advisor  must  use  to  guide  his  helping 
attempts  is  that  you  cannot  help  someone  else  solve  a  problem 
that  you  have  failed  to  resolve  yourself.     If  the  advisor  knows 
himself,  he  will  be  unlikely  to  enter  into  a  helping  relationship 
in  a  problem  area  that  remains  unresolved  for  himself.. 

There  is  another  cardinal  rule  in  helping:     Onh  does 
not  confront  nor  emphasize  the  action  dimensions  until  he  has 
earned  the  right ^ that  is,  has"  built  the  oase.    We  often  hear, 
especially  from  young  people,  "Tell  it  like  it  is."    Telling  it 
like  it  is -often  is  tantamount  to  confronting.  Confrontation, 
a  key  action  dimension,  can  be  extremely  helpful  when  the  advisee 
has  learned,  from  earlier  experience,  that  the  advisor  is  con- 
cerned about  his  welfare  and  cares  enough  even  to  risk  the 
relationship  to  "level"  with  him. 

Frequently,  confrontation  refers  to  dealing  with  a 
discrepancy  between  what  the  advisee  has  been  saying  about 
himself  and  what  he  has,  in  fact,  been  doing.     A  common 
confrontation  occurs  when  assisting  an  advisee  to  face  the 
reality  of  a  situation.     The  most  threatening  type  of  confron- 
tation is  one  that  does  not  allow  the  advisee  to  "save  face." 
This  is  the  type  of  confrontation  that  deals  with  the  present. 
When  you  catch  a  person  behaving  contrary  to  the  way  he  claims 
to  behave  and  you  confront  him  directly  with  it,  it  is  difficult 
to  deny  it.     He  has  few  good  means  of  defense  and  may  use  denial 
and  other  inappropriate  short  term  mechanisms  that  have  long- 
term  disadvantages.     For  example,  if  a  mother  catches  her  child 
with  his  hand  in  the  cookie  jar  and  accuses  him  of  stealing 
cookies,  the  child  may  actually  deny  that  he  Was  taking  a 
cookie.     This  often  happens;  the  child  denies  reality  when  the 
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external  threat  is  great  enough.    Parents,  teachers,  and  other 
adults  often  unknowingly  teach  children  to  lie  and  deny  reality 
by  their  use  of  threats.    Similarly,  supervisors  or  other 
authorities  may  inadvertently  create  a  degree  of  fear  or  threat 
that  leads  their  employees  to  deceitful  behavior. 

The  last  dimension,  immediacy,  is  often  related  to 
confrontation.     It  refers  to  what  is  really  going  on  between 
advisor  and  advisee.     When  the  advisee  is  unaware  of  his 
reactions  toward  the  advisor,  the  advisee  may  need  to  describe 
or  explain  them.     It  includes  "telling  it^like  it  is"  between 
advisor  and  advisee  at  the  present  time^    The  advisee  can  gain 
a  better  understanding  of  himself,  especially  how  his  actions 
affect  others  (in  this  case  the  advisor},  when  the  advisor 
appropriately  uses  the  immediacy  so  that  the  advisee  can  use 
it  productively. 

The  productive  use  of  the  action  dimensions  of 
confrontation  and  immediacy  can  be  guaranteed  by  taking  the 
position  that  "the  customer  (advisee),  is  always  right."  By 
this  we  simply  mean  that  regardless  of  how  brilliant  and 
creative  the  responses  of  an  advisor  may  appear  to  be,  if  the 
advisee  cannot  use  them  in  solving  his  problem,  they  are 
worthless,  if  not  harmful  to  him. 

The  courses  of  action  that  may,  be  outlined  for  the 
advisee  to  achieve  his  goals  to  give  him  direction  may  be  many 
and  varied. 

The  courses  of  action  that  are  selected  are  not  likely 
to  be  effective  in  the  "whole"  person  if  the  form  of  the  advisee 
i'S  not  considered.     Lazarus  (197  5)  has  developed  a  model  that 
encourages  the  person  to  be  considered  with  respec't  to  his 
deficits  in  behavior,  affect,  sensation,  imagery,  cognition, 
interpersonal  relations,  and  total  health.     When  the  deficits 
are  also  considered  in  conjunction  with  a  person's  assets,  the 
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"whole"  person  is  being  involved  and  a  complete  program  or 
course  of  action  is  possible. 

•  Carkhuff  (1973), has  provided  a  unique  and  systematic 
method  for  assisting  the  advisor  and  advisee  explore  the 
advisee's  value  system  as  it  relates  to  potential  courses  of 
action  to  be  und^ertaken.     When  this  system  is  related  to  that 
of  Lazar\is,  a  complete  system  for  problem  solving  is  available. 

The  principles  involved  in  implementing  a  course  of 
action  recommended  by  Carkhuff  (1969a) ^are  summarised  as 
follows:     1)  The  helper  must  check  \vith  the  helpee  at  all 
stages  of  development  and  implementation  to  be  sure  that  what 
is  being  planned  or  performed  is  relevant  to  the  helpee 's 
functioning.     2)  The  focus  of  change  should  usually  be  on  the 
helpee  first  and  only  secondarily  on  the  helpee 's  relationship 
with  others.     3)  Only  those  measures  or  procedures  that  ensure 
the  highest  probability  of  constructive  change  are  employed. 
4)  The  emphasis,  is  on  outcomes  and  the  achievement  of  attain- 
able goals.     The  actions  of  the  helper  and  helpee  are  affected 
by  the  feedback  that  they  receive.  * 

Often  the  real  test  of  an  advisor  will  be  whether  or 
not  he  and  the  advisee  together  can  develop  appropriate  plans 
of  action  or  programs  for  the  advisee  1     Frequently  the  advisee 
will  be  unable  to  develop  his  own  course  of  action  completely 
and  will  require  help  in  structuring  his  program.     When  the 
advisee  cannot  participate  fully  in  the  program,  Carkhuff  (1969a) 
cautions  the  helper  to  develop  programs  that  will  "ena6£e  the. 
hzlp^e.  to  ca^Ay  4ome  oi  th&  ba/Lde.n       Kt^poi-^ilblllty  ion  hli> 
own  Hit." 

If  the  academic  advisor  can  master  the  basic  dimensions 
of  the  helping  relationship  that  we  have  outlined,  he  will  prevent 
the  development  of  many  problems. 
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As  the  advisor  shows  empathy,  respect,  and  warmth,  the 
advisee  explores  his  behavior  and  his  problem.     As  the  advisor 
continues  to  show  empathy,  respect,  and  warmth,  and  displays 
appropriate  levels  of  concreteness ,  genuineness,  self -disclosure , 
and  confrontation,  the  advisee  begins  to  understand  himself  and 
his  problem.    After  the  base  is  built,  the  advisor  uses  high  levels 
of  confrontation  and  imm^dia.cy  to  help  the  advisee  take  action  or 
find  direction. 

This  description  is  oversimplified,  but  generally  this 
is  the  pattern  of  helping.  ■  An  i-mportant  understanding  is  that 
during  his  process  the  advisor  is  really  reinforcing  certain 
behaviors  and  extinguishing  others.    Showing  empathy,  respect, 
and  warmth  generally  reinforces  whatever  the  advisee  says  or  does, 
which  increases  the  probability  of  self -exploration  and  problem 
exploration.  f 

Responding  wrth  appropriate  levels  of  contreteness , 
genuineness,  self-disclosure,  and  confrontation  (only  about  dis- 
crepencies  in  what  the  advisee  is  saying)  results  in  more  selection 
reinforcement  .     The  advisor  is-  no  longer  speaking  strictly  from  the 
advisee's  point  of  view.     He  begins  to  focus  on  the  aspects  of 
advisee  behavior  that  he  thinks  will  be  more  productive;  he  begins 
to  relate,  more  of  his  own  feelings  that  reinforce  in  a  certain 
direction,  and  he  points  out  discrepancies  in  advisee  behavior. 
The^e  advisor  behaviors  increase  the  probability  that  the  advisee  ■ 
will  understand  himself  and  his  problem. 

If  an  adequate  relationship  has  been  established,  high 
levels  of  confrontation  clearly  reinforce  certain  kinds  of  behavior 
and  extinguish  others.     These  advisor  responses  increase  the  prob- 
ability that  the  advisee  will  act  on  his  problem  and  try  to  find 
some  direction  to  follow  that  may  solve  his  problem. 

Jhe  art  of  helping  includes  first  knowing  how  to  respond 
he-lpfully  and  then  knowing  which  techniques  to  employ. 
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Many  beginning  advisors  learn  to  show  Interchangeable  empathy, 
respect,  and  warmth,  and  never  become  capable  of  displaying  other 
more  actioft^riented  dimensions.    They  often  say,  "I  don't  want  to 
be  responsiblNa  if  he  makes  the  wrong  decision  so  I  always  make  sure 
it's  his  decision,"  or  "I  don't  want  him  to  become  dependant  on 
others  to  makeMii^  decision,"    These  are  legitimate  conce„rns  but 
they  must  be  ke'pt  in  perspective. 

The  advisor  who  displays  only  interchangeable  empathy, 
respect,  and  warmth  is  not  very  selective  in  what  he  reinforces. 
This  often  results  in  the^ advisee  accepting  his  problem  as  a  per- 
manent part  of  himself  instead  of  solving  it.     If  he  is  rewarded 
for  discussing  his  problem  over  and  over  without  moving  toward 
some  conculsion,  he  becomes  desensitized  to  the  problem  and  begins 
to  think  it's  OK  to  have  this  problem.     It's  like  the  thirty -year 
old  man  who  went  to  a  psychotherapist  for  his  bedwetting  problem. 
For  several  months  the  therapist  displayed  much  empathy  and  r6spect. 
Later  when  asked  whether  he  had  quit  wetting  the  bed,  the  young 
man  exclaimed,  "No,  but  1  feel  a  lot  better  about  it  now!" 

It, is  extremely  important  for  advisors  to  be  aware  of  what, 
behaviors  they  are  reinforcing.     The  art  of  helping  included  know- 
ing what  behaviors  to  reinforce  at  a  given  time  and  how  to  do  it, 
as  well  as  knowing  what  behaviors' to  extinguish  and  how  to  extinguish 
them  effectively. 

FOOTNOTES 
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miAT  ACADEMIC  ADVISORS  NEBD  TO  KNOW  ABOUT  HfeiPING 


Helping  may  be  for  better  or  worse  -  The  very  first 
rhMg  that  an  Acadeinic  Advisor  should  know  is  that  what  he  does 
with  and  for  a  student  may  be  harmful  as  well  as  helpful.  If 
we  can  help  someone,  we  can  also  hurt  them.     The  fact  is  that 
the  things  that  an  Academic  Advisor  does  with  a  student  may 
make  a  differe^nce  in  his  life.     Therefore,  once  a  student's 
welfare  is  meaningful  to  the  Advisor,  he  will  do  those  things 
that  are  mast  helpful.^   Many  times  faculty  advisors  can  be* 
harmful  by  playing  one  or  more  of  the  following  roles ^ 

1.  THE  DETECTIVE.     The  detective  is ^ eager  to  track 
down  the  facts  of  the  case.     He  grills  the  advisee 
about  the  details  of  what  happened  and  responds  to 
this  factual  content  instead  of  giving  attention  to 
feeling, 

2.  THE  MAGICIAN.     The  magician  tries  to  make  the  problem 
disappear  by  telling  the  advisee  it  isn't  there. 

3.  THE  FOREMAN . "    The  foreman  believes  that  if  a  person 
can  be  kept  too  busy  to  think  about  a  problem,  there 
will  be  no  problem. 

^'     THE  JUDGE .    The  judge  gives  rational  explanations  to 
show  the  advisee  that  his  past  actions  have  caused 
the  present  situation  -  the  advisee  is  the  guilty 
party.    A  helper  does  not  punish. 

5.  SWAM I .     The  swami  knows  and  predicts  exactly  what  is 
going  to  happen. 

6.  SIGN  PAINTER.     The  .sign" painter  thinks  a  problem  can 
be  solved  by  being  named. 
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7.     DRILL  SBRGEAMT.     The  drill  sergeant  gives  orders  and 
expects  them  to  be  obeyed.     Because  he  knows  just  what 
the  advi,see  should  do,  he  sees  no  need  to  give  explana- 
*tions  or  listen  to  the  advisee's  feelings,  or  to  explain 
his  commands  to  the  advisee. 

^-  guru  dispenses  proverbs  and  cliches  on  every 

occasion  as  though  he  is  the  sole  possessor  of  the 
accumulated  wisdom  of  the  ages, 

9.     FLORIST .  The  florist  is  uncomfortable  talking  about 

anything  unplesant  so  he  gushes  flowery  phrases  to  keep 
the  advisee's  problem  at  a  safe  distance. 
*> 

These  roles  do  not  help  the  student  explore,  understand, 
and  act  on  his  problems.     Before  academic  advisors  work  with  others 
they  should  know  themselves  or  they  can  become  one  of  the  above 
characters . 

(NOTE:     A  complete  description  of  the  above  characters  are  in 
GAZDA,   Geotge,  HUMAN  RELATIONS  DEA^ELOPMENT  -  A  Manual  for  Educators, 
Allyn  and  Bacon,   Inc.,   19  7  2) 
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IDENTIFYING  POSSIBLE  PSYCHOLOGICAL  PROBLEMS 

The  advisor  needs  to  be  sensitive  to  :behavior  that 
indicates  that  a  student  is  experiencing  psychological  problems. 
-The  following  are  indicators  of  level  of  adjustment.  These 
indicators  often  give  clues  to  the  psychological  condition  of 
the  student.     They  are  not  separate  psychological  entities, 
but  are  observable  facets  of  a  total  personality.     The  advisor 
needs  to  develop  the  ability  to  determine  whether  a  referral  is 
needed. 

QVERACTIVTTY 

....  .definite  speeding  up  of  any  simple  or  more  complex 
aspect  of  human  behavior.     Increase  in  activity  may  be  detected 
in  a  person's  rate  of  speech,  flow  of  ideas,  motor  behavior,  or 
patterns  of  social  interaction.     Shifts  in  such  behavior  are 
experienced  from  time  to  time  by  practically  everyone  and  if 
transient,  are  considered  normal.     However,  when  any  noticeable 
increase  in  activity  persists  or  intensifies,  then  it  should  be 
taken  as  a  possible  clue  that  all  is  not  well  in  the  individual's 
well  being. 

UNDERACT  IV TTY 

..,a  reduction  of  physical  and  mental  activities.  Most 
persons  experience  a  reduction  of  physical  and  mental  activities 
when  temporarily  fatigued,  physically  ill,  or  emotionally  depleted 
This  is  normal  behavior  if  recovery  is  noticeable  and  continuing 
reduction  in  activity  persists,  then  it  may  be  a  warning  signal 
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DEPRESS  IPX 

...a  blue,  sorrowful,  or  discouraged  feeling.    Such  feelings 
are  normal  experiences  of  practically  all  persons.     However,  when 
symptoms  of  depression  and  despondency  become  more  severe,  increase 
in  duration,  and  have  no  logical  explanation,  then  a  signal  of 
maladjustment  is  evident. 

B10TI0XAL  VARIABILITY 

emotional  "ups  and  downs."    Every  person  experiences 
these  in  daily  living.     They  may  be  mild  or  intense,  but  usually 
are  temporary  or  transitory  in  nature.     Such  emotional  swings  or 
upsets  are  often  associated  with  personal  frustration,  disappoint- 
ment, failure,  illness,  fatigue,  bereavement  and  other  such  life 
experc'inces .     However,  emotional  upsets  become  signals  of  possible 
maladjustment  when  they  become  disproportionate  in  intensity  or 
duration  to  the  range  of  reactions  of  other  persons  in  similar 
situations  or  when  they  occur  without  any  relationship  to  life's 
events . 

rsYciiosoMAT  1  c  mvv I  CULT  1  i:s 

. . .bodily  changes  and  disturbances  caused  by  personal  stress. 
Temporary  dis t rubanccs ,  such  as  a  passing  headache  after  an  emotional 
upset,  are  a  common  experience.     When,  however,  bodily  changes  or 
disturbances  persist  solely  because  of  psychological  pressure, 
then  the  symptoms  take  on  more  critical  aspects,  and  the  possibility 
of  psychosomatic  difficulty  should  be  considered.     Some  common 
symptoms  include:     loss  of  appetite,  nausea,  vomiting,  stomachache, 
diarrhea,  constipation,  heart  "pounding,"  skin  trouble,  sudden 
loss  of  hair,  asthma  or  hay  fever,  profuse  sweating,  excessive 
fatigue,  backache,   eye  strain,  shaking  or  trembling,  paralysis, 
or  frequency  of  urination. 
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ODD  OR  UNUSUAL  BEjIAVIOR 

...deviations  in  a  person's  jnotor  activities,  ideational 
processes,  or  social  activities.     These  include,  among  others, 
odd  mannerisms,  grimaces,  unusual  bodily  movements,  meaningless 
repetition  of  acts,  and  thoughts  hard  to  follow  or  comprehend 
because  of  a  private  or  personal  meaning  given  to  them.  This 
type  of  behavior  can  be  evaluated  by  several  tests.     First,  can 
the  questioned  behavior  be  understood  in  terms  of  the  person's 
age  and  peer  culture?     If  not,  then  a  closer  study  is  required. 
Second,  does  the  behavior  appear  to  arise  from  deep  inner  forces 
which  have  little  or  no  relationship  to  the  external  world  in 
which  a  person  is  living?    Third,  does  the  person  show  a  steady 
withdrawal  from  normal  social  living  into  a  solitary  and  isolated 
world  of  his  own?    Fourth,  does  the  person  fail  to  meet  the 
regular  and  normal  demands  of  his  environment? 

TENS  I  ON'  -  RF.DU  C I N  G  H  AB  T  T5 

...  repetitive- type  acts  such  as  nail  biting,  nose-picking, 
tremors,  bodily  tics,  twisting  and  pulling  the  hair,  scratching 
or  pulling  body  parts,  eye- blinking^  biting  lips  or  inner  cheek, 
ritualistic  habits,  and  other  compuslive  behavior  which  has  little 
relevance  to  accomplishment  of  any  real  end.     Tension  reducing 
symptoms  need  expert  evaluation  and  persons  exhibiting  them  should 
be  referred. 

PERIODS  OF  UNCONSCT OUSNFSS 

...loss  of  consciousness  such  as  black-outs,  fainting, 
hysterical  "passing  out,"  and  amnesic  spells.     Regardless  of  cause, 
loss  of  consciousness,  other  t1ian  sleep,  should  be^  recognized  as 
a  critical   event  and  a  referral  made. 
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NHGATIVE  ATTITUDE 

.^.toward  others  and  self\     Persons  who  are  mentally 
healthy  have  in  ^general  a  rather  positive  set  of  attitiides  and 
feelings  toward  self  and  others.     There  are  times  when  the 
healthy  person  exhibits  negative,  hostile,  or  aggressive  behavior, 
However,  he  usually  returns  very  soon  to  a  more  positive  orien- 
tation.    Some  examples  of  expression  of  neg^tdve  attitudes  include 
repetitive  patterns  of  sarcastic  remarks,  depreciation  of  others, 
criticism,  '*Bac]c-biting, always  being  late  for  scheduled  events, 
frequently  interrupting  others,  habitiially  disrupting  on- going 
activities,  repeatedly  indulging  in  attention -getting  behavior, 
and  through  open  violation  of  group  standards.     More  serious  forms 
of  negativism  emerge  when  attitudes  are  expressed  or  held  that 
"people  cannot  be  trusted,"  "the  vorld  is  against  me,"  "others 
are  out  to  use  me,"  and  "people  are  no  damn  good."  Negative 
orientation  becomes  critical  when  it  is  generalized,  pervasive, 
and  indiscriminate  in  relation  to  the  world,  the  persons  in  it, 
and  to  self. 

ANXn-.TY  AM)  FEAR  REACTIONS 

...generalized  feelings  of  apprehension.     Persons  under 

threat  usually  experience  some  degree  of  anxiety  or  fear.  After 

^ the  crisis  is  past  the  emotional  feelings  along  with  body  functions 

usually  return  to  their  previous  state  of  equilibrium.  Anxiety 

and  fear  reactions  become  of  more  concern  when  the  person  reports 

he  feels  uncomfortable  and  is  unable  to  understand  or  explain 

why  he  so  reacts,  or  the  symptoms  persist  long  after  the  threat 

situation  is  past,  or  the  intensi'ty  of  the  reaction  is  dispropor- 


tionate to  the  threat  factor.  Should  a  student  exhibit  this  type 
of  behavior  he  should  probably  be  referred. 
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PVER-RESISTANCG  AND  OVHR- SUBMISSION  TO  AUTHORITY 

./.evidence  of  maladjustment  begins  to  appear  when  a 
generalized  and  undifferentiated  resistance  to  authority  charac- 
terizes behavior  or  v?hen  a  person  uses  submission  as  a  generalized 
and  fixed  pattern  or  adjustment  regardless  of  the  situation. 

SPEECH  .DIFFICULTIES 

,  ,  . these  include  temporary  speech  bloclcage,  mispronuncia- 
tions, stuttering,  stammering,  repeating  words  or  phrases,  complete 
hysterical  mutism,  talking  too  loud  or  too  low,  tal1<ing  too  fast 
or  too.  slow,  speech  too  high  or  low'pitched,  speech  too  jerky  or 
explosive,  or  speech  too  thick  or  too  labored.     Such  problems 
should  probably  be  referred  for  -help. 

SLEEP  DISTURBA.NCES 

...transitory  difficulties  in  sleeping  may  result  from 
absence  of  familiar  surroundings,  emotional  upsets,  or  from 
physical  causes,  such  as  disease,  injury,  or  fatigue.  However, 
sleep  disturbances  become  of  concern  when  they  persist  after  the 
percipi tating  circumstances  or  trauma  are  past.     The  advisor 
should  note  any  extreme  deviations  in  too  little  sleep,   too  much 
sleep,  or  other  irregular  patterns. 

In  order  to  help  discriminate  between  normal  adjustive  reactions 
and  those  which  indicate  more  serious  impairment,  the  following 
principles  may  be  useful: 

1.    Any  behavioral  pattern  or  patterns  which  cripple, 

disable^^.  handicap,  interfere  with,  or  prevent  a  person 
*  from  achieving  his  potential  level  of  satisfying, 
creative,  productive  living  should  be  considered  as  a 
signal  of  impairment  to  some  degree  in  the  ad jus tive 
process. 
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Any  persistence  of  a  disturbing  or  combination  of 
unusual  acts  should  be  viewed  as  evidence  pointing 
toward  mala d j us tmen t . 

Any  intensification  of  the  unusual  in  behavior  over 
a  period  of  time  is  to  be  taken  as  a  warning  sign  in 
evaluating  a  person's  level  of  adjustment. 
Whenever  reactions  and  signs  become  disproportionate 
to  any  discernible  causes,  then  they  should  be  read 
as  critical  factors  in  assessing  personal  adjustment. 
'.Whenever  emotional  responses  become  generalized  or 
undifferentiated,  they  usually  indicate  an  unhealthy 
spreading  of  a  disturbance  or  disorder. 

-  The  University  of  North  Florida 
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REFERRAL  SKILLS 

REFERRAL  SKILLS  TO  BE  LHARNED 

K     Referral  decisions  - -abi  lity  to  deterjiiiiie  whether  a 
referral  should  be  made 

A.  Determination  of  problem(s) . 

B.  Determination  of  whether  or  not  yoxi  can  help  and/ 
or  are  qualified  to  offer  the  assistance  needed. 

C.  Determination  that  a  referral  is  needed. 

D.  Determination  of  possible  agencies  or  persons 
to  whom  the  student  may  be  referred. 

Referral  process--ability  to  professionally  refer  the 
student  to  the  proper  person  or  agency  for  help. 

A.  Informing  the  student  of  the  need  for  referral. 

1.  Take  into  account  the  student's  emotional 
and  psychological  reaction  to  the  referral. 

2,  Get  the  student  to  discuss  his  problem(s), 
consider  reasons  for  referral,  evaluate  possible 
sources  of  help,  and  assist  in  the  selection 
of  the  specific  person  or  agency. 

B.  Assist  the  student  in  making  an  appointment  \-iith 
the  perosn  or  agency. 

C.  Discuss  with  the  student  any  need  for  transfer  of 
data  and^ obtain  consent  and  approva]   for  the  transfer. 

D.  Give  the  student  all  the  necessary  facts  to  get  him 
to  the  referral  source.     This  mp.y  include  giving 
the  name  of  the  agency  or  perosn  to  whom  he  is  to 
be  sent,  the  address,  the  date  and  tine  of  appoint- 
ment, means  of  transportation,  cost  of  service, 
person  to  contact,  other  fac^s. 
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E.     Transmit  to  the  person  or  agency  who  will  assist 
the  student  all  the  information  essential  for 
helping  the  student. 

Follow-up- -ability  to,  evaluate  the  appropriateness  and 

effectiveness  of  the  referral. 

A.  Determine  if  the  student  kept  his  appointment. 

B.  Discuss. with  the  student  his  evaluation  of  the 
help  received  from  the  agency  or  person. 

C.  Determine  whether  you  selected  the  appropriate 
source  of  help  for  the  student, 

-  The  University  of  North  F.lorida 
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SUGGESTIONS  ON  REFERRING  THE  TROUBLED  STUDENT 


Most  of  your  referrals  are  made  under  rather  routine 
circumstances,  without  notable  difficulty  or  attendant  anxiety. 
Occasionally,  however,  you  will  encounter  a  student  who  is  con- 
spicuously troubled.     Your  role  as  an  advisor  and  teacher  at 
such  times  takes  on  particular  importance,  for  how  you  respond 
can  potentially  have  significant  consequences  for  the  student 
and  for  the  institution.    As  a  result  of  your  actions  the  troubled 
student  can  feel  helped  or  become  further  demoralized;  through 
your  assistance  the  problem  might  be  resolved  or  the  student  may 
become  «o  unhappy  'as' to  "see  withdrawa.1  from  Hamline  as  the  only 
solution.  '  \. 

Inevitably,  there  are  times  when  withdrawal  from  Ham- 
line  is  indeed  the  best  soTution.  '  But  this  really  ought  to  be 
considered  as  a  last  resort.     If,  through  their  willing  involve- 
ment, each  advisor  might  hold  one  student  each  year  who  would 
otherwise  withdraw,  think  <?f  the  impact  on  Hamline  as  an  institu- 
tion, and  on  the  collective  satisfaction  of  our  student  body  with 
the  college  they  placed  their  trust  in  I     Retention  is  just  as 
important  as  admissions. 

While  you  are  not  expected  to  give  in-depth  counseling 
(which  may  or  may  not  be  needed)  you  should  be  sensitive  enough 
to  assess  what  the  problem  might  be  and  to  creatively  explore    \- ' 
solutions,  including  appropriate  referral.     Remember  that  the 
Student  Deans  and  the  Chaplain  are  always  available  for  consul- 
tation and  counseling. 

Here  are  aome  hints  on  making  referrals  for  the  troubled 

student : 
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Listen  to  hov  the  student  describes  his  or  her 
frustrations  and  concerns. 

A.  Hncourage  the  student  to  talk  about  the  problem 
using  a  non- directive  approach,     Troubled  persons 
experience  some  relief  in  the  process  of  telling 
sonvcone  what's  bothering  them,  expecially  if  the 
listener  appears  to  be^ non- judgmental . 

B.  A  helping  relationship  develops  only  if  the  student 
feels  that  the  advisor  can  be  trusted- -because  the 
advisor  cares  about  the  student  as  a  person  and 
treats  the  problem  seriously.     Frequently  the 
student  will  test  an- advisor  by  presenting  a 
superficial  or  peripheral  problem.  Successful 
resolution  of  a  minor  problem  often  encourages 

the  student  to  later  use  this  helpin|^relationship 
to  deal  with  more  sensitive  concerns. 

C.  Summerize  the  problem  with  the  student,  so  that 

.  ^     there  is  consistency  in  how  you  both  understand  it. 
Always  try  to  deal  with  what's  important  to  the 
student  at  the  moment- -  treat  the  immediate  problem 
first. 

I:xplore  the  options  with  the  student. 

A.  Troubled  students  are  often  discouraged  and  depressed 
The  push  of  frustration  and  the  pull  of  hope  will 
move  them  toward  looking  for  solutions. 

B.  Letting  them  know  that  you  understand  how  they  feel 
and  expressing  a  positive  attitude  about  solutions 
at  the  same  time  will  give  needed  support  and 
encouragement. 
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III.  Suggest  that  the  student  decide  on  a  -first  step, 

A.  This  will  often  involve  motivating  the  student' 
to  talk  with  someone  with-  expertise  in  a  specific 
area--f irtancial  aid  director,  career  and  placement 
counselor,  a  professor,  student  services  counselor, 
JTiedical  doctor,  etc. 

B.  Students  frequently  make  erroneous  assumptions 
about  resources  or  circumstanc'es  based  on  a 
.friend's  experiences  or  second-hand  information. 
They  need  to  collect  their  own  data  and  must  relate 
it  to  their  own  situation. 


IV.  Help  the  student  implement  the  plan  by  taking  a  first 
'Step . 

A.  This  may  involve  saying  "let's  call  and  see  when 
you  can  arrange  an  appointment  .s"     If  the  student 
suggests  that  he  or  she  wants  "to  go  to  see  the 
resource  person,^  talk  in  concrete  terms  by  setting 
a  date  and  time.  \ 

B.  Whenever  possible,  set  up  an  appointment  with  the 
resource  person  by  means  of  a  phone  call  from  your 
office  with  the  student  present.     Dial  the  number 
and  hand  the  phone  to  the  student.     Better  yet, 
have  the  student  dial  the  number  too.     The  idea  is 
to  take  a  first  step  while  also  putting  responsibi 
lity  for  it  on  the  student.     He  or  she  is  doing 
something  to  help  him  or  herself. 

C.  Although  your  interviews  will  often  deal  with  long 
term  goals,  these  can  be  so  overwhelming  and  con- 
fusing that  a  student  becomes  immobilized.  By 
taking  a  first  step  and  discussing  an'  immediate 
problem  or  possible  plan  with  a  resource  person. 
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the  student  may  even  discover  new  options  and  new 
areas  to  explore  which  will  help  in  formulating  or 
re-formulating  long  term  goals.    We  all  arrive  at 
our  destinations  one  step  at  a  time. 

V.     Follow-up  with  the  student  to  learn  what  happened. 

A.  Indicate  interest  in  what  the  student  finds  out 
or  Whether  the  student  was  h«rlped  as  a  result  of 
our  .referral  by  suggesting  that  he  or  she  let  you 
know  what  happened.     Set  up  an  appGint"nient  for 
your  follow-up  visit. 

B.  By  asking  for  follow-up  you  are  telling  the  student 
that' you  care  .     Follow-up  also  enables  you  to  explore 
together  what  the  next  step  might  be. 

-  Hamllne  University 
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SOME  REASONS  FOR  ACADEMIC  FAILURE 
Poor  study  habits  due  to: 

A.  Insufficient  time  spent  in  class  prepara^t^-on  . 

B.  Failure  to  understand  the  nature  of  assignments 
or  to, clarify  requirements  with- ins tructor , 

C.  Failure  to  carry  out  sp'etiial  assignments:  papers, 
outside  reading,  and  so  on. 

D.  Lack  of  participation  in  class  discussions  or 
group  projects,.         '  **  .  •  " 

E.  Lack  of  knowledge  about  use  of  reference  materials, 

F.  Lack  of  ability  to  concentrate. 

G.  Lack  of  proper  study  environment. 

Excessive  participation  in  extra -curi-icular  activities. 

%  * 

Excessive  workshop  demands. 

Lack  of  sufficient  training  in  the  basis  skills: 

A.  Reading  * 

B.  Writing 

C.  Speech 

D .  Mathematics 

Apparent  lack  of  motivation  or  lack  of  interest  in 
prescribed  courses. 

Strained  faculty  or  administrative  relations. 

Poor  state-  of  physical  health:     insufficient  diet,  lack 

of  exercise  or  relaxation,  abuse  of  drugs,  or  chronic  illness 
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8.  Laclj  of  YocationaJ  or  edticatioi-ial  goals  which  are  in 
^^•eping  vs'ith  student's  ability  or  actual  interest. 

9.  Conflicting  vocational  and  educational  interests. 

10.     Emotional  or  social  problems:  . 

A.  Strained  family  or  social  relations 

B.  Lack  of  self -discipline 

C.  Residence  conditions 

D.  lnabilit)='  to  face  emergencies  or  stress  such  as 
tests;  performance,  or  demonstration  situations. 

(In  such  cases  the  student  should  be  referred  to  the 
Student  Affairs  Office  for  professional  counseling.) 


Millikin  University 
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LEARNING  THECRY  SKILLS 

KNOWLEDGE  OF  HOW  LHARNING  BEST  TAKES  PLACH 

LEARNING  nHElXHD 

1.  To  learn  is  to  engage  in  an  experience  that  effects  ' 
the  psychological  functioning  of  the  individual  in 
ways  that  ivill  result  in  changes  in  his  behavior. 

2.  "Learning"  refers  to  both  the  process  and  the  result 

A.  As  a  process,  -learning  refers  to  the  experiences 
the  learner  goes  through,  his  internal  and  exte:pnal 
activity,  and  his  reactions  to  the  situation  in 
which  he  finds  himself. 

B.  As  a  product,  learning  refers  to  the  changes  that 
occur- "the  ways  in  which  the  learner,  is  different 
or  the  actual"~ch^ge  in  his  behavioi/. 

EI-I-ECTIVE  LEARNING  *  • 

1.  Spaced  study  periods.     The  student  should  space  his 
study.     He  should  not,  at  any  given  time,  expect  to 
master  a  great  mass  of  material.     Learning  periods 
that  are' comparat j vely  short  keep  the  student  from 
falling  into  a  rut  and  repeating  errors;  keeps  the 
memory  task  fresh  in  the  mind  of  the  learner;  and 
there  is  less  chance  for  boredom  and  fatigue. 

2.  Overlearning  and  retention.     Overlearning  is  any 
practice  on  a  given  learning  task  that  is  over  and 
above  that  necessary  to  obtain  one  correct  reproduc- 
tion of  the  material  being  learned.     The  degree  of 
retention  is"  affected  by  the  am.ount  to  be  learned  and 

by  the  amount  of  overlearning  that  is  done  by  the  student. 
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3.  Overlearning  and  course  content.     In  preparing  for 
examinations,  students  often  fail  to  overlearn  the 
subject.     Material  th^t  can  be  reproduced  at  a  inuch 
lovcr  level  of  efficiency  within  a  twenty -four  hour 
period  unless  overlearning  has  taken  place.  Because 
of  this,  students  who  believe  they  are  well -prepared 
for  a  test  find  upon  completing  the  test  that  .they' 
have  forgotten  a  considerable  amount  of  the  material. 
More  overlearning  is  required  for  essay  tests  than 
objective  tests.     Although  overlearning  is  important, 
the  effect  of  fatigue  and  proper  spacing  of  study 
periods  on  learning  must  be  considered. 

4.  "  Review  material.     The  more  recently  material  has  been 

studied  the  easier  it  is  for  it  to  be  recalled.  The 
student  should  review  material  on  a  regular  basis 
prior  to  taking  a  test  or  examination.     He  should  direct 
his  energies  toward  those  parts  of  the  lesson  that  are 
most  difficult. 

5.  Study  assignments  as  a  whole.     It  is  generally  believed 
that  when  material  of  any  length  is  to  be  memorized,  it 
is  better  to  study  it  as  a  whole  rather  than  to  divide 
it  into  parts  and  learn  each  part  separately.  When 

a  lesson  is  excessively  long  and  difficult,  probably 
the  best  approach  is  to  use  a  combination  of  the  whole 
and  part  methods.     The  student  should  begin  by  surveying 
for  logical  relationships  and  to  gain  perspective  as 
to  the  major  points  in  the  entire  assignment.  OiiB 
advantage  of  breaking  a  long  lesson  into  natural  div^i- 
sions  or  parts  is  that  it  keeps  the  student  from  becoming 
discouraged  and  possibly  overwhelmed  by  the  project. 
It  also  may  assist  in  reducing  fatigife. 
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6.     Recitatron.     Reci.tation  is  a  valuable  tool  in  helping 
the  student  to  recall  the  material  he  has  studied.  In 
general,  a  student  should  devote  about  one-half  his 
study  time  to  recitation.    .A  combination  of  reading  and 
,  recitation  is  much  more  effective  for  learning  new 
material  than  reading  alone. 

?.     Tension  and  anxiety.     The  degree  or  intensity  of  anxiety 
^^as  differential  effects  on  learning.     Some^  anxiety,  at 
a  level  where  it  may  be  reduced  or  made  non- threatening 
appears  to  facilitate  learning.  ^Excessive  anxiety,  at 
a  level  where  it  is  too  great  to  be  reduced  or  made  non- 
threatening,  hinders  learning.     The  student  tends  to 
focus  on  the  results  of  failure  and  cannot  concentrate 
on  the  material  to  be  learned. 

KNOWLEDGH  OF  HQK  TO  MOTIVATE  STUDENTS  TO  LEARN 

To  motivate  a  student  to  learn,  it  is  usually  necessary 
to  change  the  way  he  sees  himself  and  the  world  he  lives  in.  The 
following  are  suggestions  for  accomplishing  this. 

1.  Encourage  self -relevation  rather  than  self-defense. 
Give  the  student  the  feeling  that  he  can  try  new  things, 
even  fail  .if  need  be,  without  fear  of  humiliation, 
embarrassment,  or  the  diminution  of  self  in  the  process. 
If  the  self  cannot  be  safely  ventured  there  is  little 
chance  for  new  learning. 

2.  Create  a  feeling  of  belonging.     The  student  needs  to 
feel  that  he  is  a  part  of  the  institution  and  that  you 
as  a  person  and  as  a  part  of  the  institution  are  con- 
cerned about  him.     He  needs  to  feel  that  he  is  not 
alone  in  his  attempt  to  learn. 

5.     Encourage  the  student  to  trust  his  own  capabilities. 
He  needs  to  feel  that  he  can  learn  and  can  make  his 
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own  decis-ions .    You  should  provide  him  with  accurate  , 
realistic  information  about  himself.     Be  careful  wot 
t6  label  him—p-Ee^mit  him  to  ,d^aw  his  own  conclusion 
from  the  information.     Point  out  to  him  that  differences 
are  good  and  desirable.          •  ^ 
Esfablish  an  atmosphere  which  is  generally  hopeful. 
The  student  needs  to  feel  that  he  can  be  more  than  - 
he  is  rather  than  a  feeling  that  he  must  be  more  than 
he  is.     Emphasize  his  successes  rather  than  his  failures 

-  The  University  of  North  Florida 
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SUGGESTIONS  FOR  IMPROVING  STUDY  SKILLS 
William  H.  Armstrong- 


( 


SUNtMARY  OF  SUGGESTIONS  FOR  IMPRnVTNr:  WRITTEN  WORK 

1.  Written  work  reveals  ability,  desire, "and  character. 

It  :^  the  most  important  product  that  you  have  to  offer 
i3   exchange  for  a  grade. 

2.  The  primary  requirejnen.t^p;p-'all  written  work  is  that  it 
be  "^presented  in  an  interesting,  mechanically  correct  , 
and  attractive  manner. 

3.  Judge  the  quality  of  yojjr  written  composition  by 
questioning  its>.^rts,  content,  and  presentation. 

4.  Observe  closely  the  three  basic  obl-igations  of  all 
students  toward  written  work: 

A.  Have  -a  working  knowledge  of  , the  subject. 

B.  Present  the  material  in  the  best  possible  form 
and  structure.  ^. 

C.  Never  pass  off  inferior  work  in  order  to  get  by. 
6.     Adopt  p^ractices  that  will  reveal  your  weaknesses  and 

encourage  your  improvement.     Plot  your  own  methods  for 
adding  quality  and  completeness. 

SUMMARY  .OF  PRACTICES  FOR  BETTER  RESEARCH  THEMES 

1.  Strive  for  originality,  but  depend  on  your  scope  of 
reading  and  your  grasp  of  material  to  determine  the 
quality  of  your  theme.  *^ 

2.  Take  notes  on  3"  x  5"  index  cards,  an-d  save  time  by 
preparing  bibliography  cards  while  you  are  gathering 
material. 

3.  Make  footnotes  and  a  sound  bibliogrv^phy  reflect  the 
scholarship  and  authority  of  your  paper. 
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PMCTICCS  TO  IMPROVE  BOOK  REPORTS 

1,  For  short,  book  reports  use  the  four  w's  -  who,  where, 
when,  and  wh)^  to  relate  the  story. 

2,  In  all  book  reports  show  your  appreciation  or  lack  of 
it  through  your  !rtudy  of  the  characters  or  the  nature 

^  of  the  book.    Avoid  editorializing  to  praise  or  Gondemn. 

3,  Observe  closely  the  two  olbligations  that  the  book  report 
^  has  to  the  reader: 

A,     To  describe  the  book 

To  communicate  semething  o^:  its  quality  or  lack  of 
it .  , 

4,  Avoid  the  meaningless  superlative  and  the  baseless  gen- 
eralization.    There  is  no  "best  book  ever  written"  and 
there  is  no  "greatest  literary  genius  wivo  ever  lived." 

SUMMARY  OF  THE  MEANING  OF  -STYLE 

1.  Only  by  reading  great  writing  can  you  develop  a  feeling 
for  style. 

2.  Style- in  writing  is  not  affectation,  novelty,  artificial 
coloring,  or  fashion.     Tt  is  simplicity  and  sincerity 
based  upon  concern  for  the  reader. 

5,  Style  in  writing  is  that  quality  which  brightens  the 
obscure,  makes  instruction  agreeable,  gives  depth  to 
the  'simple,  acids  distinctiveness^  to  the  ardinary,  and 
brings  harmony  out  of  -discord  . 

4.  Style  is  only  acMe^yed  by  those  who  believe  in  what  they 
write.  The  heart  must  know  first  what  words  can  produce 
on  the  page^ 

SUMMARY  OF  RlJLgS  FOR  REVIEWING  FOR  TAKING  TESTS  AND  EXAMINATIONS 
1.     Review  by  selecting  the  important  subject  matter ;  con- 
centrate on  it  rather  than  on  the  trivial  and  Tm^idental 
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Review  by  listening  for  hints  and  helps  given" by  -the 
teacher  just  prior  to  the  test. 

Review  by  predicting  questions  for  the  test.  Think 
how  questions  can  be  asked  on  specific  subject  matter. 
R-eview  by  reorganising  the  subject  matter  into  logical 
divisions.     Keep  a  sense  of  unity  by  being  aware  of- 
re3  ationships  amon^parts . 

Review  by  changing  your  point  of  view.     Let  your 
imagination  add  interest  to  the  subject » 
Review  bv  knowing  what  "question  words"  mean.  Learn 
what  your  teacher  expects  when  certain  key  words  are  used. 
.When  you  take  the  test  or  examination  read  all  questions 
and  instructions  carefully  and  repeatedly  until  you 
understand  exactly  what  the  answer  and  the  presentation 
of  the  answer  require. 

Know  the  general  implications  of  key  and  qualifying 
words  in  both  objective  and  essay  questions.     Do  not, 
under  any  circumstances,  make  an  exception  for  what  the 
qualifying  word  asks  for. 

On  objective  tests  give  the  precise  answer;  on  essay  tests\ 
give  the  complete  answer.     Always  remember  that  quantity' 
without  quality  will  not  get  a  good  grade. 
Observe  all  rules  of  neatness,  mechanics,  and  clarity. 
The  attractive  paper  that  is  easy  to  read  gets  the  better 
grade .  '  ' 

Check  your  ;  iper  carefully  before  you  turn  it  in.  Unless 
you  art  absolutely  sure  you  have  made  a  mistake,  do  not 
change  your  answers.     The  first  impression,  as  psychological 
tests  have  shown,  is  more  reliable. 

Improve  all  future  tests  and  examination  grades  by  care- 
fully checlcing  all  returned  papers.     Note  yoiir  errors  and 
shortcomings^  so  you  will  not  repeat  them  on  the  next  test. 
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SOME  HINTS  FOR  STUDENTS  OK  PLANNING  A  BETTER  TIME  SCHEDULE  • 

Lyle  L.  Miller 
Developjiiental  Reading  DistTibutors 

The  eff-ectiveness  of  your  time  schedule*  will  depend  on 
the  care  with  which  you  plan  it.     Careful  consideration  of  these 
points  will-  help  you  to  make  a  schedule  which  you  can  control  and 
which  will  work  for  you. 

PLAN  A  SCHEDULE  OF  BALANCED  ACTIVITIES  - 

College  life  has  many  aspects  which  are  very  important 
to  success.     Some  have  fixed  time  requirements  and  some  are  flexi- 
ble.    Some  of  the  most  common  which  you  must  consider  are: 

Fixed '  Flexible : 

eating      .  .  sleeping 

organizations  personal  affairs 

classes  recreation 

church  '  relaxations 

work  study 


PLAN  ENOUGH  TIME  IN  STUDYING  TO  DO  JUSTICE  TO  EACH  SUBJECT 

Most  college  classes  are  planned  to  require  about  three 
hours  work  per  week  per  credit  in  the  course.     By  multiplying  your 
credit  load  by  three  you  can  get  a  good  idea  of  the  4:ime  you  should 
provide  for  studying.     Of  course,  if  you  are  a  slow  reader,  or  have 
other  study  deficiencies,  you  may  need  to  plan  more  time  in  order 
to  meet  the  competition  of  college  classes. 

STUDY  AT  A  REGULAR  TIME  AND  IN  A  REGULAR  PLACE 

Establishing  habits  of  study  is  extremely  important. 
Knowing  what  you  are  going  to'  study,  and  when,  saves  a  lot  of  time 
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in  making  decisioivs  and  retracing  your  steps  to  get  necessary 
materials,  etc.     Avoid  generalizations  in  your  schedule  such  as 
"vSTUDY."    Commit  yourself  more  definitely  to  "STUDY  HISTORY'  or 
"STUDY  CHEMISTRY"  at  certain  regular  hours. 

STUDY  AS  SOON  AFTER  YOUR  LECTURE  CLASS  AS  POSSIBLE 

One  hour  spent  soon  after  class  will  do  as  m'lYch  good 
in  developing  an  understanding  of  materials  as  several  hours  a 
few  days  later.     Review  lecture  notes  while  they  are  still  fresh 
in  your  mind.     Start  assignments  while  your  memory  of  the  assign-  . 
ment  is  still  accurate. 

yTiLi:i:  odd. hours  during  ti^h  day  for  studying 

The  scattered  one-hour  or  two-hour  free  periods  between 
classes  are  easily  wasted.     Planning  and^  establishing  habits  of 
using  them  for  studyiiig  for  the  class  just  finished  will  result 
in  free  time  for  recreation  or  activities  at  other  times  in  the 
week . 

LIMIT  YOUR  BLOCKS  OF  STUDY  TIME  TO  NO  MORE  TiL^N  2  JiOURS  ON  ANY 
ONE  COURSE  AT  ONE  TIME 

After  Ih  to  2  hours  of  study  you  begin  to  tire  rapidly 
and  your  ability  to  concentrate  decreases  rapidly.     Taking  a  break 
and  then  switching  to  studying  some  other  course  will  provide  the 
change  necessary  to  keep  up  your  efficiency, 

TRADE  TIME --DON'T  STEAL  IT 

When '\jnexpec ted  events  arise  that  take  up  time  you  had 
planned  to  study,  decide  immediately  where  you  can  find  the  time 
to  make  up  the  study  missed  and  adjust  your  schedule  for  that 
week.     Note  the  three  weekend  evenings.     Most  students  can  afford 
no  more  than  two  of  them  for  recreation,  but  may  wish  to  use 
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different  evenings  on  different  weeks •    This  "trading  agreement" 
provides  for  committing  one  night  to  study,  but  rotating  it  as 
recreational  possibilities  vary. 

PROVIDE  FOR  SPACBO  RBVIEW 

A  regular  weekly  period  ivhen  you  will  review  the  work 
in  each  of  your  courses  will  help  to  keep  you-  up  to  dale.  "T'- 
review  should  be  cummulative^  covering  briefly  all  the  work  duue 
thus  far  in  the  quarter.     Such  reviews  will  reduce  the  need  for 
"cramming"  later. 

PRACTICE  SELF-RECITATION  AS  A  DEVICE  FOR  INCREASING  MEMORY 

Organize  your  notes  in  a  question  and  answer  form  and 
think  in  terms  of  questions  and  answers  about  the  main  ideas  of 
the  material  as  you  review  weekly.     When  preparing  for  exams,  try 
to  predict  the  questions  the  instructor  may  ask. 

KEEP  CAREFULLY  ORGANIZED  NOTES  ON  BOTH  LECTURES  AND  ASSIGNMENTS 

Good  notes  are  one  of  the  best  bases  for  review.  Watch 
for  key  ideas  in  lectures  and  try  to  express  them  in. your  own 
words  in  your  notes.     Watch  for  headings  and  bold  face  type  in 
your  reading  to  give  you  clues  of  main  ideas  for  your  notes.  Taj^ 
down  careful  notes  as  to  exactly  what  assignments  are  jfiade  and 
when  thev  are  due. 
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ACADEMIC  CONTRACTING:     MAKING  STUDENTS  ACCQUNTABLE 
(This  is  a  summary  of  a  presentation  mad^  ai:  the  National  ACT-j 
UACARO  Seminar  on  Student  Admission  and  Retention.     For  more 
detailed  information  send  your  request  t.o  >Is.  Sally  Hess  Barlow 
or  Mr.  Dee  Wright,  100  Union  Building,  University  of  Utah,  Salt 
Lake  City,  Utah,  84112.)  "  "  . 

,.  :  _  - 

Problems  with  low  performing  probationary  students, 
academic  recovery,  an,d/or  dismissal  are  likely  to  increase  in 
complexity  given  the  tighteni-^o  job  market  and  consequent  increases 
in  competition  for,gra*des  at  the  university  level.     Trends  in 
college  testing  also  point  to  the  disheartening  fact  that  students 
are  Cnierging  Sfrom  high  school  with  fewer  academic  skills  than  ever 
before.     Most;  ins  titrations  of  higher  education  will  be  facing  the 
problem  of  what  approaches  to  lake  with  respect  to  the  predicted 
and  actual  lo^  performer.     This  paper  intends  to  explore  the  possible 
use  of  academic  contracting  as  a  means  of  making  students  accountable 
for  their  own^  academic  recovery  —  a  negotiation  between  student  and 
counselor  of  concrete,  specifiable  goals  to  be  reached  in  order 
for  the  student  to  remain  in  school  on  a  probationary  status. 
Thus,  the  student  is  encouraged  to'  become  responsible  for  the  con- 
sequences of  jiis/her  own  behavior.     The  counselor  is  able  to  assume 
the  role  of  student  advocate  rather  than  campus  policeman  or  pro- 
bation office-j-.  -Suggestions  for  program  implementation  and 
recommendations  for  procedural  modifications  are  included.  fhe 
conclusions  a^d  summary  provide  a  comprehensive  look  at  these  and 
other  contracting  programs  that  may  provide  some  hope  for-  a  decrease 
in  low  performance  in  the  college  setting. 

"Man  is  the  only  animal  who  makes  promises."  Behavioral 
contracting  may  not  have  been  the  intent  of  Nietzsche's  remark, 
but  it  is  one  of  its  logical  exten'Sions  •     The  helping  professions 
have  been  trying  to  aid  clients  in  the  search  to  predict  and  control 
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the  course  of  events  in  their  own  lives .    "In  light  of  (the  need 
to  focus  on  more  positive) ;  motivations  rather  than  ap-petites, 
■needs  and  impulses-  (Kelly ^1966,  p.  34 S} ,  contracting  is  becoming 
a  more  and  more  viable  counseling  intervention  all  its  own.  Con- 
tracting" is  not  a  new  notion  to  psychology.     It  is  but  one  of  the 
many  wa>js  to  capitalise  on  client  r-esponsibility  for  personal 
coramitm-^nt  to  behavior  change. 

Because  of  recent  trends  in  competency -based  education 
as  well  as  increased  demands  on  the  part  of  legal,  medical,  educa- 
tional, vocational  and  counseling  consumerism,  contracting  per  se 
has  become  the  sine  qua  non  in  the  negotiation  for  services. 
"These  contracts  may  be  explicit  or  implicit,  conscious  or  uncon- 
scious, unilateral  or  multilateral,  voluntary  or  coercive.  They 
constitute  the  warp  and  woof  of  personal  and  so.cial  life."  (Seabury, 
1066,  p.  88  2). 

Behavioral  contracting  is  not  new  to  education  (Thoreson, 
1969,  Sloane,  1968,  Krumbolts,  1969)  particularly  in  the  elementary 
•and  high  schools.     Often,  however,  counselors  make" the  mistaken 
assumption  that  once  a  person  reaches  the  stage  of  "college  age 
material"  there  no  longer  exists  the  need  for  specific  behavioral 
contracts,  although  many  implied  contracts  do  exist  at  that  level. 
That  several  precedence-setting  cases  are  currently  pending  in^ 
courts  across  the  country  involving  alleged  breaches  of. teacher/  .  . 
\earner  contracts  by  students  whose  expectations  were  not  met  by 
a  'University,  is  disconcerting  evidence  to  the  contrary.  Consumer- 
ism is  just  as  evident  vat  the  college  level  as  the  market  place, 
and  for  that  reason  contracts  need  to  become  part  and  parcel  of  the 
educational  agreement. 

One  of  the  many  specific  applications  of  contracting 
can  be  seen  in  the  area  of  scholastic  probation  in  a  university 
setting.     It  is  a , particularly  adaptable  area  because  of  the  make- 
up of  the  scholastic  probation  student:     typically  he  is  the  least 
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protected  student 'consumer  because  of  his  lack  of  grade -get ting 
•skills.    For  that  reason,  someone  within  the  system^needs  to 
come  to  his  aid  not  just  with  learning  skills,  but  with  profes- 
sor and  administration  negotiation  skills  as  well.  Different 
universities  across  the  country  handle  scholastic  probation  in  a 
number  of  ways.     Many  are  governed  by  policies  and  procedures 
that  tend  to  trap  the  student  in  what  might  appear  to  be  a  per- 
functory contact  and  dismissal  procedure  (Alvord,  1974).  This 
kind  of  treatment  adds  to  the  probation  students'  sense  of  fail- 
ure.    Surely  there  are  other  ways  to  deal  with  their  lack  of 
academic  security. 

In  a  consonant  'effort  to  match  the  intents  and  purposes 
of  scholastic  standards  advising  with  those  of  the  agency  which 
houses  this  function,  attempts  were  made  towards  a  positive  rather 
than  punitive  "policing!'  approach  to  low  performance  students. 
An  additional  attempt  to  integrate  the  myriad  of  university  services 
for  the  probation  student  was  also  made  based  on  the  situations 
in  which  probation  students  were  typically  found.     For  example. 
Financial  Aids  had  a  hold  on  their  records,  library  fines  were 
overdue.  Ethnic  Affairs  wanted  to  keep  track  of  their  own  students, 
and  the  Veterans  Affairs  Office  was  making  demands  about  repayments 
for  failing  grades.     (The  authors  are  aware  that  personal  contact 
with  well  over  1,000  students  is  a  difficult  feat  which  might  pre- 
clude the  use  of  individual  contracting  altogether.  However, 
given  the  emerging  peer  counselor  concept,  universities  might  do 
well  to  utilize  their  students  in  such  a  way  if  sufficient  counsel- 
ing personnel  are  not  available.) 

The  agency's  approach  to  scholastic  standards  students 
initially  and  intentionally  took  on  the  air  of  advocate,  rather 
than  "axe  man."   .Once  this  tone  was  set,  the  advisors  began  to 
and  have  continued  to  operate  from  much  the  same  philosophy  and 
procedure.     Students  are  invited  in  by  letter  when  their  name 
appears  on  a  computer  print- out   (for  having  earned  less  than  a 
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2.0  g.p.a.  for  the  quarter).    Advisors  work  within  the  ever- 
present  framework  of  university  rules.     (This  is  done  for  the 
purpose  of  reality  testing--"It  is  impossible  to  graduate  without 
a  2.0  overall  grade  point  average.")    Advisors,  however,  are 
allowed  the  freedom  to  "bend"  the  rules  if  a  contract  is  negotiated 
-"Yes,  you  need  a  2.0  g.p.a.,  but  what  kind  of  agreement  can  we 
come  to  that  will  outline  some  action  steps  you  can  take  to  improve 
your  grades  and  still  stay  in  school?"    Identifying  the  problem 
leads  to  the  encouragement  of  student  accountability.  Having 
self  control  or  a  sense  of  agency  involves  the  ability  to  produce 
desired  consequences  by  manipulating  one's  own  behavior  (Kelly, 
1973).     With  those  two  points  in  mind,  it  becomes  time  to  begin 
the  crucial  part  of  the  contract:     the  negotiation. 

There  is  a  plethora  of  literature  explaining  the  variety 
of  contract  styles  useful  Jn  the  art  of  negotiation.     Seabury  (1976, 
p.   16)  lists  seven  components  of  most  contracts:     1)  Understanding 
the  purpose  of  the  interaction.     (Lake  (1960,  pp.  303,  309)  found 
that  82%  of  the  people  who  continued  in  a  treatment  program  were 
those  who  agreed  with  the  counselor  about  the  definition  of  the 
problems  and  services  required,  while  28%  of  the  discontinuers 
did  not  agree.)     2)     Focusing  on  target  problems.     (Are  they""  learn- 
ing disabilities,  test  anxiety,  emotional  problems?)     3)  Defining 
goals  and  objectives.     4)     Discussing  administrative  procedures 
or  constraints  (a  must  in  an  agency  that  is  answerable  to  both 
ends- -to  the  student  and  to  the  administration!)     5)  Understanding 
roles  of  the  participants.     (For  example,  "^'Yes ,  I  represent  the 
University,  but  these  are  the  ways  I  can  act  as  your  advocate...") 
6)     Explaining  the  techniques  used.     7)    Awareness  of  time  limita- 
tions.    (Often  set  alohg  lines  of  quarters  or  semesters  in  a 
university  setting).  . 

Dustin  and  ^(ickey  (1973)  add  and/or  reiterate  the  follow- 
ing salient  characteristics  of  contract  effectiveness:  clear 
expectations,  specifying  role  performance,  setting  reachable  goals. 
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.focusing  on  rewards  rather  than  obedience.    "Reward  for  obedience 
Xeads  only  to  dependence  on  the  person  to  whom  the  student  learns 
to  be  obedient"  (Oustin  and  Rickey,  1973,  p.  85),     Stress  on 
interdependence  rather  than  either  independence  or  dependence  is 
important.     Thus,  through  counselor  aid  and  student  commitment 
interdependence  is  achieved  and  the  student  learns  ho\v  to  reward 
himself.     Another  effective  characteristic  is  allowing  for  flexi- 
bility- -the  classic  argument  of  the  letter  versus,  the  spirit  of 
the  law.     When  an  intransigent  document  takes  precedence  over  a 
student's  changing  needs,  no  one  profits  except  the  insidious  bug 
called  "Bureaucratic  B.S."    Accent  positive  behavior!     "The  natural 
environment  provides  more  than  enough  punishing  consequences  with- 
out a  counselor's  contributions.     The  client  needs  support  for 
even  faltering  steps  forward."  (Thoreson,  1969).     The  final 
characteristic  of  an  effective  contract  is  the  assessment  of  out- 
come.    This  is  a  two-party  appraisal  aided  by  the  guidelines  of 
the  contract  itrjlf. 

The  reader  is  encouraged  to  look  further  into  negotiation 
processes  as  well  as* other  possible  applications  of  the  contracting 
system.     For  example,  one  of  the  authors  has  used  this  approach  in 
a  group  setting  wherein  students  interact  around  goal  setting  and 
grcuT)  contracting. 

As  with  every  kind  of  counseling  approach,  behavioral 
contracting  has  its  limitations.     It  i^s  difficult  to  work  with  a 
captive  audience- -  for  example,  an  involuntary  scholastic  probation 
student.     Because  of  initial  hostility  and  ambiguity  of  expectations, 
students  may  be  unwilling  or  unable  to  express  their  own  expectations 
and  ideas.     The  accountability  trap  binds  counselors  into  the  poten- 
tial problem  of  malpractice  suits  if  counselor  negotiations  are  not  \ 
met.     And,  as  with  all  paper  and  pencil  tasks,  there  is  the  risk 
that  the  student  feels  second  to  a  piece  of  paper.     At  the  same 
time  the  contract  may  become  an  ideal  refuge  for  the  somewhat  rigid 
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OT  compulsive  counselor,  a  wall  of  procedures,  stipulation  and 
signatures  behind  which  he  can  hide. 

Nevertheless,  contracting  is  one  of  the  many  aids  with 
which  counselors  can  mobilize  their  clients,  be  they  students  or 
patients,     Arnold  Lazarus'   (1974)  admonition  for  counselors  to 
become  multimodal  in  their  in  their  approach  is  intended,  to  free 
couhselo^s  \o  do  what  works .     This  does  not  require  that  counselors 
become  pragmatic  to  the  point  of  always  "ptinting."    Rather,  it 
means  being  felxible  to  the  point  of  using  or  not. using  a  contract, 
depending  on  the  situation,  or  using  different  counseling  approaches 
altogether,  from  Rogers  to  RET  to  Reality  Therapy.  Behavioral 
contracting  is  just  one  piece  of  the  transactional  pie  called 
counseling  that  can  and  often  does  "workJ" 
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SAMPLE  ACADEMIC  CONTRACT 


Name    .   Social  Security  # 

(Last)   (first)  (Middle)   

Contract;  agrees  to  the  following  conditions  in  order 

to  remain  in  school  on  probationary  status: 

1,    Repeat  Economics  105  and  Psychology  101  spring  quarter 
and  file  repeat  petitions. 

- 

•  2.    Achieve  a  2.0  spring  quarter  or  be  placed  on  final 

probation  fall  quarter.     If  2.0  is  not  achieved  at  end 
of  fall  quarter  student  will  be  dismissed  from  school 
for  one  year. 

'3.     If  2.0  is  achieved,  student  will  temain  on  contract 

until  cumulative  is  2.0.     If  any  future  quarter  is  below 
2.0,  the  subsequent  quarter  will  be  a  final  probation 
quarter. 

4.    Agree  to  register  for  special  course  on  study  skills  in 
spring  quarter. 

5^    Agree  to  attend  classes  regularly  and  permitted  only  one 
cut  per  quarter  per  class. 

> 

6.     Will  schedule  appointment  with  advisor  twice  monthly  to 
review  progress.  ' 


Academic  Advisor  (sign)  Student (sign)  Date 

Comments :  ^ 
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TIPS  FOR  SURVIVAL 

There  are  a  number  of  ways  to  approach  your  college 
career.    Each  of  us  will  do  it  an  our  own  special  way.  Below 
.are  a  number  of  areas  that  can  cause  problems  for  the  unwary 
student.     Some  are  hints  from  graduating  seniors,  but  most  were 
offered  by  students  who  had  been  in  college  "long  enough  to  know." 

1.  DO  WBLL  YOUR  yiRST  YEAR.     Take  an  average  load  of  15 
hours  and  see  wnat  it  feels  like,     (If  you  want  to  try 
more  next  semester,  add  on.)    Doing  well  early  prevents 
regrets  later,    (trades  may  not  seem  important  at  the 
beginning,  but  many  students  report  that  employers  look 
at  all  four  years. 

2.  ATTEND  AS  MANY  CLASS  SESSIONS  AS  POSSI.^LB.     It  will  help 
you  to  do  well.     Many  instructors  te'st  on  lect^ire  material 
Often  they  also  explain  difficult  material  more  clearly 
than  the  text.    Attending  class  is  good  policy. 

^  3.     BUY  ALL 'YOUR  BOOKS.     True,  books  can  get  expensive 

(cheaper  used  books  are  available  to  early  birds).  But, 
there  is  nothing  like  having  your  own  text  when  it  comes 
time  to  do  the  problems  at  the  end  of  the  chapter. 

4.  KEEP  CURRENT.     This,  too,  will  help  you  do  well.  There 
are  many  pitfalls  along  the  way  to  your  degree.  But, 
many  students  concur  that  one  of  the  toughest  ones  to 
get  out  of  is  the  catch- up  trench. 

5.  KNOW  YOUR  DEGREE  REQUIREMENTS.     The  general  catalog  lists 
the  courses  you  HAVE  to  take;     Find  out  what  they  are 

as  well  as  the  pre-requisites ,  if  any.     It  is  also  a 
good  idea  to  take  some  courses  sequentially,     ACC  101 
and  102  for  example,  the  material  in  101  leads  right  in- 
to 102.  A  suggested  four  year  outline  is  available  in  the 
general  catalog.     Plan  more  than  one  semester  ahead. 
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PREREGISTER,    A  guaranteed  way  to  avoid  hassle  is  .to 
pre register.    Once  you  go  through  walkthrough,  you'll 
understand.    Also,  your  friends  may  not  be  the  bi^st 
source  of  information  as  to  which  professor  best  suits 
your  personality.     Take  a  minute  and  meet  the  professor 
in  person.     You  might  get  a  syllabus  and  some  idea  oS  ^ 
what  to  expect  in  the  bargain, 

CHANGING  MAJORS  IS  HAZARDOUS.     This  doesn't  mean  you 
sh^ouldn't  change  majors.    Just  be  aware  of  *you3r- new 
degree  requirement'?.     Some  major  changes  have  required 
additional  semesters  of*  academ^ic  work  jubt.  to  get  .thl-ough. 
KEBP  OUTSIDE  WORK  TO  A  MINIMUM.    Everybody  needs  money. 
.But  again,  take  it  easy  *at  first.    Many  students  find 
work  is  not  compatible  with  good  grades.     Others  say 
10  to  IS  hours  of"  voTk  compliment  15  academic  hours'. 
Test  yourself  gingerly  and  find  your  own  limits.  ■ 
SUMMER  SCHOOL.     Imagine  a  semester's  work  in  5  weeks!  ' 
If  you  must  work  during  the  regular  session,  summer 
school  is  a  gpod  way  to  make  progress  toward  your  degree. 
You'll  be  taking  only  one  or  two  classes,  so  be  CAREFUL 
NOT  TO  FALL  BEHIND... it  may  be  over  before  you  can  catch  up 
IF  PROBLEMS  DEVELOP,  SEE  YOUR  PROFESSOR.     See  him  if . you 
are  having  trouble  understanding  the  material  in  class. 
All  professors  have  fixed  office  hours  , required  by  the    .  » 
University.    Most  can  make  appointments  for  other  times, 
too.     Don't  wait  until  the  hour  before  the  exam ,* though. 
You'll  find  most  professors  willing  to  assist,,  /  ^*7^ 

WITHDRA-WL  IS  AVAILABLE.     It  is  possible  tp  withdraw  from 
a  course  when  things  are  bleak  and  show  no^sign  of 
impr-ovement .     Through  the  6th  wee^^  of  schWl  the  with- 
drawal- is  automatic  and  a  grade  of  "W"  is  recorded.  From 
the  7th  week  of  school  to  the  end  of  the  2nd  week  prior  ' 
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-  to  finals,  IF  YOU  ARE  PASSING  and  wish  to  withdraw. 
a''»W"  is  TepoHeli.     In  both  cases,  see- the  Registrar' 
in  the  Moeur  Building  for  appropriate  f  qrms .  ^ 

12.    CBT  12;^V0LVEB/    College  isn't  made  up  ^of  academic 
pursuits.    Everybod^y  has  extracurricular  interests 
(besides  the  opposite  sex  J  )    Cultivates^them..  Employei^ 
1.00k  .very  f  avorably  orf  involvement  in  school  or         -  • 
.  community  actijities  .     They  like  "well -rounded"' indi - 
'^svi  duals.  / 

-  The  most  'important.' thing  to  realize  is  that  you  are  , 
solely  ^responsible  for  your  progress  to^  gra^uatioi^.     There  are' 
many  people  who  are  w:j,-lling  to  help  you,  but  it  is  up'to'^ 

to  get  everything  done.  -  •  .  • 


-  Ar i  z ona . Stat y  Uni ve r s i t y 
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SUGGESTIONS  FOR  ADVISING  WOMEN 


Facility,  and  paTtiGUlaTly  those  who  serve  as  academic 
advisers,  can  be  a  major  key  to  the  Ujiiversity 's  effort  iii  open- 
ing wide  the  doors  to  opportunity  for  women  students.    There  are 
two  problems  of  note  that  may  make  the  adviser's  role  in  working 
with  women  students  a' difficult  one  on  occasion.    The  first  is  the 
presence  of  myths  and  attitudes  held  by  society  and  even  some 
educators.    Some  of  these  myths  and  factual  responses  to  each 
follow-: 

1.  false:     Education  is  wasted  on  women. 

FACT:     The  more  education  a  woman  has,  the  more  likely 

likely  she  is  to  work,  911  of  women  with  doctorates 
work . 

2.  false*  ■  Women  are  more  likely  to  interrupt  their  careers 

than  men. 

FACT:     Several  studies  show  that  academic  women  are 

-  less  likely  to  change  their  jobs  than  academic 
men . 

3.  false :     Women "have  a  higher  attrition  rate  than*men. 

.  FACT:     Their  dropout  rate  is  lower  than  that  of  younger 
^_  

^     ~     students  and  their  grades  are  higher. 

4.  false :     Women's  place  is  in  the  home. 

FACT:     Women  are  nearly  half  the  work  force  (more  than 
'401).    Half  the  mothers  of  school  age  children 
work.     Most  women  will  spend  2  5  years  or  more  at 
paid  employment,  even  if  they  marry,  even  if 
they  take  time  off  from  work  to  raise  children. 
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The  second 'pToblein  may  be  the  voman  student  's  level 
of  self -expectation.    Many  capable  and  highly  qualified  women 
will  come  to  the  University  having  been  told,  encouraged  and 
conditioned  by  others  to  have  low  expectations  concerning  academ 
performance  and  career  opportunities.*  So,  what  can  an  adviser 
do  to  help?    To  begin,  every  person  having  contact  with  college 
women  has  an  obligation  to  provide  them  with  some  sense  of 
reality  about  their  future  lives «    College  women  have  some  vague 
idea  that  they  will  probably  work  someday,  while  in  reality  they 
will  work  80  to  90^  of  their ^adult  lives.  '  S 

Arthur  R.  Taylor,  President,  CBS,  a^c,  offers  th^ 
following  advice  to  women  entering  colleges  and  universities, 
and  as  advisers  you  may  find  his  remarks  quite  helpful. 

**you,  a4>  women  will  always  be  b&ttzA  of^-  ijf  you  hzgln 
to  approach  youA  live6,  youA  zducatlon,  yovJi  iatufuL 
woAk  ll^z  with  thz  txpzctatloni  oi  having  a  cahttA. 
Expect  to  be  wokklng  and  wantlnQ  to  do  w^ll.  Evtn 
expect  thz  poAilblllty  that  you  will  AappoAt  othcA 
paoplz,  ju6t  aA  a  man  doe^.  that  txpzctatlon  doz^ 

not  tiLKn  oat  to  be  what  happtnp,  you  will  have.  lo6t 
nothing.     But  l{  It  dce4  tuAn  oat  that  yoa  contlnaz 
to  woAk,  yoa  will  have  done  many  o^  the  Alght  thlng^^ 
to  pAepaAe  ^oA  4ucce44  that  would  otheAwl^z  have 
been  le{t  oat  oi  youA  development. 

1  want  to  encouAage  each  oi  you  today  to  begin  to  pick 
a  goal  ^oA  yoaAieli,     Von* t  become  entangled  In  whethzA 
that  l6  the  only  goal  -oA  the  mo6t  impoAtant  goal  -- 
the  one  to  which  you  want  to  commit  youA  ll^e.  Llie 
l6  con6tantly  changing.     OppoAtanltle6  aAe  constantly 
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c.hang4.n3.     I  want  to  mcouAage.  you  ilmpty  to  pick 
what  4eem4  now  to  bt  a  logA^cal  goal  and  b&gln  to 
tkJ.nk  how  b(L.6t  to  uie  thz  e.datatA,o naZ  ymfii  ahe.ad 
td  pAzpHAz  yoaAizlf,  to  achlzvz  that  goal.  You 
ha      nothtng  to  lae.  by  doing  that  and  zvzAythlng 
to  lo4>&  by  not  doing  Xt, 

Tiie  gAzat^4>t  pAoble.m  that  I  havi  Aeen  women  JiuUzA 
^Aom  loA  ye.aA6,  In  oua  ^o titty ,  l^  that  thzy  havt 
tzndzd  to  Itt  othe.A  people  ma  fee  dzcl^lon^  ioA  thm.  .  * 
Thzy  havt  tendzd  to  gAow  u-p  {-ztllng  that  what  thzy 
dz^ZAve.  will  be  glvzn  to  thtm.     Th&y  have,  tzndzd  to 
gAow  up  bzllzvlng  that  AulzA  and  Azgulallom  and  a 
ioAmal  Syitzm  a/it  th&  way&  things  Atally  aAZ.  Thzy 
havz  tzndzd  to  gAow  up  to  havz  thzlA  llvz:,  dz^lmd 
by  othzA  pzoplz'  and  by  iltuatlon^,     T  hopz  you  will 
htgln  to  Azallzz  that  you  havz  to  tuAn  that  pAocz66 
aAoand,   ^oa  In  thi  wo  Aid  oi  bu&lnt^i  and  oAganlzatlon^ 
It  doz^n^t  woAk  that  way,     Thz  pzA^on  who  4ucceerf4 
dzcldzi  what  6hz  Manti  and  goz6  aitzA  It. 

iull  ^zoplz,  dz&ZAvlng  {all  oppoAtunltlzi^  wanting 
to  llvz  lull  llvzi,  thz  ilA&t  4,tzp  ioA  zach  you 
l^  to  makz  youA  dzcl6lon  to  takz  zhaAgz  o^  youA  own 
llvz6,  to  bzcotnz  thz  dzcl&lon  makzA6  ^OA  youA^zlvzi . 
It  l6  yoaA  dzzlAlon  to  bzgln  to  plan  youA  ll{z  and 
thzn  to  Kzipond  to  othzA  pzoplz  and  6ltuatlon6  by 
you^  cholcz,   by  yo uA  j adgmz nt > » 6 y  youA  zontAol, 

I  bzllzvz  In  youA  iutuAz.  I  know,  a6  thz  PAz^ldznt 
0^  a  laAgz  AmzAlcan  coApoAatlon,  that  oppoAtunltlz6 
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£xi-4t  loA  v)omzn  to  do  whatever,  they  aKz  capable,  oi 
doing.     1  know  that  m/id^  '6ach  ai'  tqaaZ  oppoAtanlty, 
tqual  pay,  equal  acee^A  to  job6  a^e  heal  and  axz 
becoming  moAe  A&al  eveAy  day.     Mi/  ^conce/in  ioA  yoa  16 
that  you  come  to  tho4>e  oppoAtantttel  vDlth  the  ability 
to  take  advantage  oi  them  with  youA  eye&  open  and 
youA  vlewi  upward.     I  cannot  do  that  {oa  you.     Ho  one 
elAe  can  do  that  {oa  you.     You  have  to  begin  to  do 
It  ^OA  youA^eli,     Vou  have  to  begin  to  iay  that  1 
wllJL  appAoaeh  oa  cAeate  a  situation,  a  situation  will 
not  CAeate  me. " 

Questions  the  adviser  might  use  in  an  effort  to  assist 
>/omen  students  in  academic  planning  and  the  consideration  of 
career  options  are: 


2. 


6 

7 


Are  you  aware  that  in  all  likelihood  you  will  be  working 
80-9  0%, of  your  adult  life? 

What  do  you  see  yourself  doing  as  a  professional  person? 
(at  age  25?  35?  40?) 

What  courses  and/or  major  should  we  be  discussing  now 
to  prepare  you  for  that  professional  goal? 
Are  there  additional  routes  we  might  consider  that  would 
lead  you  to  yqur  goal? 

Are  there  obstacles  that  will  make  achieving  your  goal 
difficult? 

How  can  you  prepare  now  to  deal  with  those  obstacles? 
Are  you  aware  of  the  special  assistance  that  is  available 
to  you  on  campus  that  can  help? 


Colorado  State  University 
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ADVISING  MINORITY  STUDENTS 

Robert  Clayton 
Director  ^or  Special  Services 
The  American  College  Testing  Program 

"Academic  Advising,"  we  are  told,  "assists  students 
toward  the  realization  of  the  maximum  eduGational  benefits  avail- 
able to  them  by  helping  them  better  understand  themselves  and  to 
learn  to  use  the  resources  of  an  educational  institution  to  meet 
their  special  educational  needs  and  aspirations." 

liow  then  does  this  speak  to  the  needs  of  minority 
students?    Are  there  special  needs  that  minority  students  possess 
as  they  seek  to  matriculate  at  educational  institutions?    Are  there 
special  responses  that  academic  advisors  need  to  develop  with 
.minority  students?    Should  academic  advisors  be  of  the  same  racial/ 
ethnic  background  of  the  minority  student?    What  kinds  of  academic 
advising  models  might  be  most  responsive  to  minority  students? 
Who  is  advising  whom?  Are  there  certain  factors  that  surround 
minority  adivsement  that  are  distinctive  from  non-minority  advisement 

There  is  no  clear-cut  formula  for  advising  minority 
students  any  more  than  there  is  a  clear-cut  formula  for  advising 
non-minority  students.     First  and  foremost,  each  student  is  an 
entity  to  himself . or  herself  and  advising  must  be  directed  to 
respond  to  individual  needs.     Secondly,  while  it  may  be  better  for 
minority  students  to  be  advised  by  minority  advisors  (all 
else  being  equal) ,  no  program  should  be  designed  to  encourage  a 
segregated  posture  of  only  minorities  advising  minorities.  Such 
a  posture,  while  illegal,  is  certainly  reverse  racism  and  has  an 
aroma  of  a  professional  "cop  out."    Thirdly,  the  socioeconomic 
background  and/or  the  Sitz  Im  Leben  has  a  trememdous  impact  on  both 
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the  advisor  and  the  advisee.  XAn  uiiderstaj^diiig  of  and  a  willing- 
ness to  explore  positive  directions  from  cultural  differences 
is  necessary  as  a  backdrop  to  effective  advising.    Finally,  the 
quality  of  the  advisor,  the  professional  competency  and  humane 
inquiry  will  greatly  enhance  the  advising  situation. 

Minority  students  on  most  n'on-minori ty  campuses  have 
needs  similar  to  all  other  students  on  those  campuses.  Their 
plight  is  augmented  by  their  being  "in  the  minority."    Most  pro- 
grams and  activities  have  b^n  designed  for  and  by  the^"majority 
students."    The  crucial  point  for  advisor  and  advisee  is:  How 
can  minority  students  cope  with, campus  concerns  (non-curriculW 
concerns)  while,  at  the  same  time,  pursuing  the  maximum  ^ 
^potential  to  maintain  matriculation  toward  graduation?    All  advising, 
and  expecially  minority  advising,  must  respond  to  that  question 
and  must  insist  that  minority  students  respond^to  that  question.  ■< 
All  else  is  purely  explanatory. 

The  minority  advisor  must  merit  trust,  as  well  as  insure 
•objectivity  (honesty)  in  the  pursuit  of  educational/live  goals. 
The  students  see  the  actual  lifestyle,  they  know  the  professional 
life  pattern,  and  they  long  for  the  day  when  they  can  decide  to 
be  like  the  advisor  or  not  be  like  the  advisor  (in  lifestyle,  . 
occupational  outlook,  and  in  financial  understanding  of  "the 
quality  of  life.").    The  minority  advisor  has  some  measure  of 
influence  in  the  lives  of  his  or  her  advisees.     This  influence  can 
.be  positive  or  negative,  knowing  that  the  advisor's  role  is  in 
three  major  areas:     1)    maintenance,  or  custodial  functions;  2) 
group  growth  functions;  and  3)    program  content  functions.  The 
minority  advisor  has  the*  current  generation  of  minority  students 
as  well  as  unforeseen  generations  of  future  minority . students  to 
contend  with  at  every  decision  which  affec^S^  advising. 

Understanding  the  cultural  milieu  and  developing  a 
positive  response  to  that  will  enable  the  advisor  to  be  knowledgeable. 
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an  advocate  for  the  students,  an  interpreter  of  the  institution, 
and  a  witness  for  the  total  community.     Both  the  student  and  the 
institution  should  feel  the  power*  strength*  and  support  of  the 
advisor.     In  no  instance  is  the  advisor  totally  the  "student's 
person"  nor  the  '^institution  •  s  person  ,"    The  advisor  is  his  own 
person  seeking  to  provide  student  and  institution  with  the  most 
meaningful  access  to  mutlial  development  and  success. 

There  is  a  particular  need  for  the  advisor  to  be  know- 
ledgeable about  tfte  institution  , and  what  is  r'^quired  for  graduation  . 
The  primary  purpose  for  the  advisee  being  on  campus  is  to  get  an 
education  and  graduate.     If  this  is  so^  advisors  need  to 

know  all  about  the  requirements  to  "graduaxe.     If  one  knows  what 
is  required,  then  one  can  advise  properly  in  the  selection  of 
courses  and  the  sequences  of  courses.    This  is  important  in  that 
many  minority  5tudents,  in  non-minority  settings,  do  not  complete 
their  course  of  study.     They  usually  complete  athletic  eligibility 
but  not  academic  eligibility. 

Finally,  academic  advising  of  minority  students  needs 
to  focus  on  the  total  needs  of  a  unique  student  in  a  unique 
setting.     While  "in  loco  parentis"  may  no  longer  be  a  legal  aspect 
of  college  life,  it  is  still  an  important  aspect  in  the  total 
life  needs  of  minority  students.     The  advisor  is  acting  in  the 
place  of  the  minority  students'  parents.     As  parents,  the  advisors 
must  see  every  act  and  action  on  the  campus  as  it  enfolds  as  well 
as  engulfs  his  or  her  students.     Decisions,  often  seen  as  trivial, 
may  be  quite  important  in  the  lives  of  the  minority  students.  In 
most  instances,  these  decisions  are  more  important  than  for  majority 
students  because  so  much  of  the  future  rides  on  that  decision. 
As  the  parent  of  the  minority  student  on  campus,  the  academic 
advisor  must  then  be  responsible  for  decisions  made  and  must  be 
willing  to  face  the  students  in  the  light  of  the  decisions  made, 
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"Man,  if  you  can't  dig  the  heavy  rap  on  siirvival, 
then  you  ain't  got  no  buisness  trying_to  pass  out  any  advising- - 
cause  you've  sold  me  down  the  river  like  they  did  my  folks  back 
in  slavery.    The  only  difference  is  you're  trying  to  pull  that 
stuff  in  the  twentieth  century.     I'm  gonna  put  your  case  in  the 
street  and  ain't  no  brother  nor  sister  gonna  listen  to  your  game. 
JWpuld  you  advise  your  momma  the  way  you  advised  me?" 

Now  that's  a  cold  rap,  and  if  one  is  to  advise  minor itv 
students,  it  would  be  well  to  come  to  understand  just  what  it  is 
saying.    Minority  students  do  live  in  a  world  where  survival  is 
so  much  a  part  of  every  day.    Academic  advising  begins  helping 
them  learn  the  art  of  survival  in  academia  so  that  they  will 
better  be  able  to  survive  in  the  postgraduate  experiences  of 
^^veryday  living.     The  manner  in  which  the  acadmeic  advisor  matches 
'intellectual  pursuit  with  social  development  with  employability- - 
in  that  way  will  advising  minority  students  move"  from  "seeing"  t\ 
"believing.." 
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MINORITY  ADVISOR'S  CHECKLIST 

«  * 

Do  you  know  anything  about  the  minority  student's 
background?  (i.e.,  where  he/she  is  froin?  parents? 
guardians?    school?    previous  accomplishments? 
goals  he/she  has  set?    other  family  having  been  to 
college/ this  college?  etc.) 

What  is  currently  going  on  in  his/her  life's 
development?     (Dormitory  -  off  campus,  dances, 
social  life  on  campus /o:^  campus,  church/ religious 
interests,  social  clubs,  fraternities/sororities, 
campus  job,  off -campus  job,  etc.) 

How  are  classes  and  the  professors?  (Seeking  both 
academic  as  well  as  view  about  attitudes  observed) 

What  do  yjpu  want  most  out  of  your  years  here?  (Allow 
expressions  regarding  jobs,  social,  and  other  aspir- 
ations.) 

Who  are  some  of  the  friends  you  have?  -  Students  and 
faculty/staff?     (To  gain  referral  sources  as  well 
as  for  advisor's  ass'istance) 

What  do  you  most  want  me  to  do  as  your  advisor?  (Be 
prepared  for  whatever  answer  comes  forth  and  do  not 
show  any  sign  of  "shock"  at  whatever  answer  --  be 
it  the  most  intellectual  to  the  least  intellectual.) 

If  you  were  to  take  my  place  as* advisor  to  the  other 
minority  students,  list  what  you  would  tell  them  and 
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list  what  you  would  expect  of  them.     (This  is  a 
good  technique  to  get  all  the  advisees  together 
and  let  them  write  their  feelings  without  having 
to  identify  themselves.) 
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SOUL  FQQD^ 
Francena  Thomas. 


This  is  being  written  in  lieu  of  the  face  to  face  con- 
versation  I  would  like  to  have  with  each  of  you.'   I'm  trying  to 
anticipate  your  concerns  and  perceptions  about  your  opportunities 
for  success  here  at  PIU  (Florida  International  University),  since 
in  your  common  racial  identity,  you  are  still  a  diverse  group  of 
individuals  with  different  approaches  to  problem  solving.  These 
comments  become  a  broad  general  view  of  re$j>onses  and  actions  you 
may  choose  to  add  to  your  own  repertoire  of  interactive  and  reac- 
tive behaviors.     For  those  of  you  who  feel  the  need  to  discuss 
any  topic  included  in  more  detail,  I  invite  you  to  stop  by  the 
Office  of  Minority  Affairs  ^  Women Vs  Concerns  .(OMAWC)  in  PCS 30 
for  a  discussion  with  me.     In  order  to  assure  us  the  oppoTtunity 
to  talk,  it  would  be  better  if  you  made  an  appointment  with  my 
secretary  unless  some  emergency  conditions  precludes  you  from 
extending- this  courtesy.    My  number  is  552-2785.  * 

This  paper  includes  sections  on  Affirmative  Action, 
Discrimination,  Self-expression,  Establishing  and  Managing  an 
Effective  Afcademic  Plan,  Testing  and  Human  Relations,  not  necessar 
ily  in  the  order  listed.     If  you  desire  te'  know  more  about  what 
this  office  does  and  what  it  is  responsible  for,  please  turn  to 
page  1  and  read  the  Chancellor's  Statement  on  the  role  of  the 
University  EEO  Monitoring  Office  and  Coordinator. 

AFFIRMATIVE  ACTION  ♦ 

Perhaps  we  should  begin  with  what  Affirrtiative "Action  is 
not.    Affirmative  Action  does  not  mean  preferential  treatment.  It 
does  not  mean  special  privileges  for  Blacks  as  opposed  to  Whites. 
It  does  mean  that  in  the  areas  of  recruitment  and  retention  of 
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students  andv employees,  the  University  must  institute  re suit - 
'^oriented  procedures  which  will  help  Blacks,  Women  and  other  Min- 
orities to  overcome  the  effects  of  past  discrimination.  These 
procedures  will  not  help  by  making  academic  courses  easier  for  you 
than  they  are  for  others,  nor  do  they  mean  that  you  have  a  guar- 
antee against  failing  a  course. 

Result-oriented  procedures  mean  that  someone  should  be 
available  to  advise  you  on  whatever  concerns  you  may  have,  which 
include  finding  ways  of  obtaining  tutorial  assistance  should  you 
need  it.     The  procedures  also  imply  that  adequate  financial  aid 
should  be  available  to  assist  you  in  remaining  in  school.  They 
mean  that  you  and  every  other  student  should  he  able  to  learn  in 
classrooms  that  kllow  your  dignity  as  a 'human  being  to  be  enhanced 
.rather  than  diminished.    When  these  assurances'  are  not  in  evidence, 
then  you  should  take  whatever  action  is  appropriate  to  the  situa- 
tion by  calling  on  persons  in  the  university  who  have  the  respon- 
sibility to  assist  you  in  bringing  about  needed  changes! 

SELF-EXPRESSION 

As  a  Black,  you  no  doubt  have  suffered  numerous  assaults 
on  yqur  personhood,  and  your  perception  of  self  may  have  been 
damaged  over  the  years  as  you  have  come  through  our  educational 
system  from  kindergarten  to  the  present.     The  "degree  to  which 
these  influences  have  had  an  effect  on  you  are  directly  dependent 
on  how  well  you  are  insulated  against  what  Shakespeare  would  call 
the  "slings  and  arrows  of  outrageous  fortune"  that  assail  you  on 
every  side.     It  depends  on  how  strongly  you  are  able  to  recognize 
your  strengths  and  capitalize  on  them,  and  by  the  same  token,  main- 
tain a  keen  awareness^ of  your  weaknesses  .and  eradicate  or  minimize 
them. 

Often,  as  people,  we  find  it  difficult  to, face  our  weak- 
nesses with  as  much  ease  as  we  can  assess  our  strengths.     In  order 
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to  succeed,  it  is  going  to  be  necessary  to  recognize  the  areas  in 
which  you  have  difficulty, 

A  number  of  students  (whom  I  have  met) ,  and  this  includes 
Blacks,  Whites  and  Hispanics,  experience  difficulty"  in  the  use  of 
the  English  language.     1  think  in  many  cases  this  prbblem  with 
oral  and  written  language  assumes  greater  significance  when  it  is 
observed  in  a  Black  person,  because  it  seems  to  give  credence  to 
a  stereotyped  view  of  Blacks  as  being  inarticulate.     I  am  not 
concerned  about  your  eradicating  a  stereotype  as  much  as  I'm  con- 
cerned about  your  beini;  able  to  communicate  in  the  accepted,  est- 
ablished language  of  business  and  commerce.     If  you  have  received 
comments  from  instructors  regarding  your  use  of  grammar,  your 
ability  to  write,  or  your  ability  to  communicate  your  ideas  orally, 
ybu  are  being  told  that  you  need  to  devote  some  extra  time  to 
studying  and  mastering  oral  and  written  communication  skills. 
You  should  not  perceive  these  comments  as  put- downs  if  there  is 
even  the  slightest  bit  of  truth  to  them, 

I  have  read  and  heard  a  great  deal  about  Black  English, 
and  I  subscribe  to  the  basic  ideas  behind  it,  in  that  it  is  a 
communication  mechanism  that  has  as  much  form  in  structure  and 
substance  as  any  other  linguistic  system  -  So  has  French  -  so 
has  German  -  and  so  have  a  lot  of  other  languages,  but  none  is 
useful  in  the  United  States  for  they  are  not  the  languages  used  . 
in  the  U.S.  marketplace.    Therefore,  French,  German  and  Black 
English  are  all  unacceptable  as  being  useful  for  a  student  completing 
his  studies  here  and  planning  to  work  in  this  nation.    In  order  to 
improve  your  skills  in  these  areas,  I  would  recommend  three  basic 
textbooks  which  I  have  found  useful  in  exp'anding  my  vocabulary,  in 
dealing  with  my  use  of  grammar,  and  improving  my  writing  and  speak- 
ing abilities.    These  books  are:    Miller's  Analogies;  Plain  English 
Handbook,  by  Walsh;  and  The  Elements  of  Style,  by  William  S trunk, 
and  E.B.  White,  Jr.    All  are  paperback  and ^can 'be  purchased  from 
the  University  bookstore  or  checked  out  of  the  library.     Since  you 
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may  want  to  use  these  books  as  reference  books  along  with  your 
Thesaurus  and  dictionary,  1  would  recommend  purchasing  them  if 

at. all  possible. 

*  r  *  ^  ^ 

DISCRIMINATION 

Discrimination. is  something  all  of  us  practice  to  one 
degree  or  another.    Any  time  v^e  make  a  choice,  we've  discriminated 
against  the  thing  or  person' not  chosen.    The  unfairness  of  discrim- 
ination becomes  apparent  when  the  discrimination  is  based  on  such 
things  as  race,  religion,  color,  s«x,  or  age.    None  of  these  char- 
acteristics represent  a  condition  that  can.  be  changed  at  will. 
Therefore,  when  persons  are  denied  rights  and  privileges  based  on 
these  things,  they  are  victims  of  negative  discrimination.  Neg- 
ative discrimination  then  becomes  the  overt  evidence  of  racism  and 
causes  inequality  in  all  walks  of  life  when  practiced  by  a  whole 
society. 

Here  at  F.I.U.  1  feel  that  there  is  discrimination  as 
there  is  in  all  of  the  other  institutions  of  6nr  society.     I  feel 
that  the  majority  of  instructors  do"  not  discriminate  in  reference 
to  how  they  treat  Blacks  as  opposed  to  Whites.     I  do  feel^  however,  * 
that  this  lack  of  discriminating  behavior  on  the  part  of  *some  of 
our  instructors  comes  about  becau&e.  these  enlightened  individuals 
have  made  a  conscious  effort  to  eradicate  unhealthy  bi^es  from 
their  perceptions  and  attitudes  about  peo*ple. 

By  the  same  token,  you  must  consciously  eradicate  the 
negative  perceptions  of  self  and  others  you  have  collected  over  the 
years.    The  fact  that  this  is  a  racist  nation  and  that  racial 
discrimination  at  one  time  was  a  practiced,  sanctioned  behavior,  ' 
is  a  matter  that  we  frequently  find  difficult  to  discuss  -  even 
in  the  most  liberal  and  sophisticated  gatherings. 

We  must  deal  with  this  issue  no  matter  how  uncomfortable 
it  may  make  some  of  us  feel,  for  only,  when  we  recognize  it^  existence 
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can  we  have  a  meaningful  impact  on  the"  problem  itself  .    Any  time 
conditions  of  this  nature  exist  where  one  society  is  treated  in  an 
unequal  manner  and  the  other  is  given  extra  privileges,  then  it 
will  take  generations  for  the  effect  of  this  inequality  to  be  re- 
moved . 

We  are  now  in  a  generation  that  is  very  near  to  the  time 
when  discrimination  was  viewed  as  an  appropriate  behavior;  conse- 
quently, there  will  be  vestiges  of  it  from  now  until  our  children's 
children  are  grown.    We  can  contribute  to  its  removal  by  recog- 
nising, identifying  and  helping  the  discriminating  individual  to 
alter  negative  behavior,  or  as  a  last  resort,  remove  discriminating 
individuals  from  positions  where  they  can  harm  others,  whose  only^ 
crime  is  that  they  are  different. 

Therefore,  let  us  consider  what  your  actions  should  be. 
Firs^',  be  sure  that  you're  being  discriminated  against.  Some 
behavior  exhibited  by  an  instructor  may  be  terrible,  but  d©  all 
students  receive  the  same  treatment?     If  so,  it  is  not  discrimination 
-  yet  it  may  be  generally  deplorable.     Try  not  to  feel  that  every- 
thing that  happens  to  you,  happens  because  you  are  Black. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  would  suggest  that  if  you  are  in 
a  situation  where  you  feel  discrimination  is  being  practiced,  then 
document  it,     I  know  that  documentation  takes  time  and  effort,  but 
it  is  the  right,  of  the  accused  person  to  have  you  prove  your  charges, 
I  suggest  you  follow  these  simple  rules  for  documenting  what  you 
perceive  to  be  a  charge  of  discrimination: 

1,  Write  down  exactly  what  is  said  or  done,  when  and  where 
the  incident  occurred, 

2.  If  there  are  witnesses,  check  your  perceptions  out  with 
them.  It  is  not  to  say,  that  if  no  one  else  felt  it  or 
saw  it,  then  it  wasn't  valid.     It  simply  strengthens  your 
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case  if  others^ feel  it  and  see  it.    If  there  are  no 
witnesses  who  feel  as  you  do  or  who  did  not  witness 
what  yoxi  saw,  then  perhaps  you  should  observe  the  sit- 
uation more  closely  before  you  draw  conclusions. 
.3.    Collect  all  the  evidence  you  can 'find  that  Supports 

  vyour  perception  and  this  does  not  mean  that  you  ignore 

the  information  that  does  not  support  your  contention. 
You  utilize, all  factors  to  evaluate  all  that  you  have 
observed. 

4.  If  possible,  arrange  a  conference  with  the  offending  indi- 
vidual.    Determine  what  was  intended  by  the  comment  or  act 
and  share  with  them  what  was  perceived  by  you.  Impress 
upon  the  person  that  whatever  you  are  disturbed  about  has 
a  detrimental  effect  on  your  learning. 

5.  Keep  a  running  log  of  incidents  that  occur  in  reference 
to  this  situation. 

There  are  a  number  of  University  governance  bodies  that 
can  and  should  be  actively  involved  in  eliminating  any  racist  or 
discriminating  behavior  from  occurring  on  this  campus.     The  persons 
who  serve  as  qjiairpersons.  of  the  Faculty  Senate,  of  the  Student 
Senate,  and  of  the  University  Council  should  be  notified,  not  to 
mention  that  assistance  that  can  be  obtained  from  the  Office  of 
Minority  Affairs  and  Women's  Concerns. 

In  the  final  analysis,  the  President's  Office  is  always 
open  after  you  have  exhausted  all  other  possibilities. 

Now,  how  about  entering  the  classroom?    Do  you  go  into 
the  classroom  with  a  chip  on  your  shoulder,  or  with  the  attitude 
that  most  things  that  happen  will  be  attributable  to  your  Blacl^ness? 
Perhaps  that's  what  you  will  find. 

You  and  every  student  here,  should  enter  that  classroom 
with  the  idea  that  you  are  expected  to  succeed  at  the  same  rate  as 
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Other  people  are  expected  to  succeed.    You  are  expected  to  have 
your  assignments  in  on  time,  and  to  do  your  readings  and  to  satis* 
factorily  complete  your  assignments  and  projects.    What  happens  in 
many  cases  is  that  statements  are  made  against  individuals  that 
cannot  be  supported.    When  you  cannot  support  the  statement,  it 
appears  that  you  uere  not  aware  of  all  the  facts,  or  that  possibly 
you  were  the  person  at  fault.    Examine  yourselves  carefully  and 
your  motives  and  your  perceptions  before  you- make  a  charge.  But 
do  not  fail  to  make  a  charge  if  you  do  feel  that  you've  been  gen- 
uinely wronged  and  you're  dealing  with  discrimination  or  racism  in 
any  endeavor  you  may  undertake  on  this  campus. 

TESTING  '  • 

Often  many  of  us,  before  we  take  exams  get  terribly 
nervous.    Our  palms  sweat,  or  knees  knock  and  our  minds  go  blank. 
We  are  unable  to  remember  anything  that  we  learned  or  studied.  1 
want  to  point  out  that  this  is  not  -a  malady  from  which  only  Black 
people  suffer.     It  is  something  that  a  number  of  people  find  them- 
selves a  victim  of  because  some  people  just  cannot  take  tests. 

Some  of  the  reasons  that  people  give  for  freezing  at  test 

time  are  : 

1.  That  they  rarely  feel,  that  they  are  effectively  prepared 
for  the  test. 

2.  They  feel  the  instructor  will  try  to  trick  them  and  bring 
in  something  that  they  have  not  studied. 

3.  They  just  don't  understand  enough  about  what  they  are  being 
tested  on. 

What  can  be  done?  ^  Through  experience  I  have  learned  that 
test  taking  is  an  art,  especially  such  tests  as  the  SAT,  the  GRE, 
and  other  entrance  examinations.    Knowledge  is  involved,  but  there 
is  also  a  method  of  taking  a  test. 
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There  are  seveTal  articles  that  have  been  written 
on  test  taking  in  the  library  and  in  the  book  store.  Recently 
1  read  an  article  in  Human  Behavior  Magazine,  June  77  issue,  called 
"The  Secrets  of  Passing  Exams  JJ    In  addition,  1  would  suggest  that 
you  start  working  on  your  own  head.    Take  yourself  on  a  ''head 
trip."    Force  your  mind  and  body  to  relax.    1  don't  mean  to  be  so 
relaxed  that  you  fall  out  of  your  chair,  but  relaxed  to  the  degree 
that  you  feel  secure,  so  secure  that  you  will  not  allow  anyone  to 
invade  the  privacy  of  your  mind  to  the  degree  that  they  make  you 
feel  unable  to  function. 

Another  trick  to  try  when  taking  timed  tests  is  to  go 
through  tHe  entire  test  and  answer  the  items  that  you  KNOW  the 
answers  to;  then  go  back  and  work  on  those  more  difficult.  Re- 
member, the  fact  that  other  people  have  passed  that  test.     Some  of 
us  are"  extremely  bright  in  one  area  and  others  bright  in  another. 
My  own  personal  feeling  is  that  we  have  ability^  in  all  areas,  it 
is  just  a  question  of  which  we  choose  to  develop,     I  +hink  each 
of  you  has  a  hidden  wealth  of  skills  5  abilities  that  you  have  not 
tapped  because  you  have  been  dealing  too  long  and  too  much  with  what 
other  people  think  about  you.     You  must  start  letting  yourself  be 
th^  primary  judge  about  you  and  your  future  and  what  you're  going 
to  do  and  be,  J. 

GRADES • 

Suppose  you  feel  that  you  have  a  genuine  grievance  against 
an  instructor  or  against  someone  else  regarding  a  grade. 

There  are  University  grievance  policies,  that  have  been 
expressed  and  these  are  delineated  in  the  Source  Handbook  which  is 
available  in  the  Student  Activities  Office.     Often  your  grievances 
involving  a  grade  can  be  handled  on  a  departmental  level  with  the 
respective  school.     You  should  attempt  to  resolve  the  problem  at 
that  level. 
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.  COMMITTEE  MBiMBERSillP  -  A  PA-RTrCiPAHHG  ROi£  -     -  -   •  -  ~   

Committee  activity"  is  an  important  part  of  university 
decision  making.     When  a  major  decision  is  to  be  made,  various 
organizations  and  the  University  Senates  are  tapped  for  input. 
Often  Black  students  fail  to  participate  even  in  the  United  Blaclc- 
Students  (UBS)  organization  because  they  feel  that  their  own  involve- 
ment, is  a  waste  of  time.     I  want  to  assure  you  that  the  present  ad- 
ministration  is  committed  to  the  idea  of  g-overnance  and  participatory 
decision  making.     It  is  up  to  you  to  make  your  voice  heard.  Join 
SGA  and  other  student  organizations  and  university  committees. 

In  order  to  be- an  effective  participant  in  Clubs  and 
Organizatiohs,  you  need  to  know,  understand,  and  utilize  Roberts 
Rules  of  Order.     I  cannot  emphasize  strongly  enough,  the  importance 
of  learning  all  -there  is  to  know  about  Roberts  Rules  of  Order. 

ifuman  relations,  sensitivity,  concern  about  your  fellow 
human  .beings,  interactions  with  other  humans,  are- all  related  to 
our  perceptions  of  self.     Human  relations  speaks  to  the  fact  that 
all  of  us  have  certain  intrinsic  needs  that  can  either  be  enhanced 
or  diminished  by  our  relationships  with  others.     You  can  make  others 
feel  important  and  useful  too,  if  you  are  willing  to  smile  every 
now  and  then  and  if  you  are  willing  to- relate  to  other  people  in  a 
human  way  rather  than  if  you  are  always  in  a  Black/White  confron- 
tation situation.    You  must  be  able  to  ignore  someone  elses'  ig- 
norance level  and  continue  to  support  your  own  huinanity  and  your 
own  right  to  be  respected.    Often  individuals  who  are  trying  to 
impact  on  you  in  a  negative  manner,  find  themselves  unable  to 
sustain  their  attack  'when  it  seems  to  be  doing  no  good.     If  you 
don't  respond  in  a  way  that  indicates  that  you  have  been  hurt,  or 
that  you  are  taking  them  seriously,  then  they  have  no  reason  to 
continue  the  behavior  that  they're  exhibiting,  since  it's  not  working. 

J  *  » 

MANAGEMENT.  OF  YOUR  ACADEMI£  PLAN 

^     When  you  enter  F,I.U.,  you  have  already  put  in  two  years 
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some~mTfer  TnTtTtuTroii  r  "  you  have  b^en  to  a 

Community  College,    That  means  that  you've  usually  made  some  deci- 
sions about  the  careeT  you're  going  to  pursue.    It  is  important 
here  to  make  the  distinction  between  a  career  and  a  job.    A  career 
is  a  way  of  life  that  you  expect  to  enjoy  as  well  as  profit  from. 
A  job,  on  the  other  hand,  may  simply  be  a  way  of  sustaining  your- 
self for  short  periods  of  time.    A  job  is  usually  predicated  on 
whether  it  satisfies  survival  needs.     Some  careers,  we  know,  are 
chosen  simply  because  the  individuals  want  to  be  of  service,  as  the 
salary  scales  that  are  offered  for  these  services  are  so  meager 
that  the  individual  could  not  possibly  hope  to  get  rich  by  pursuing 
them.     It  is  to  our  credit  as  a  nation  that  we  still  have  a  number 
of  people  pursuing  these  necessary  but  underpaid  service  professions 

As  you  think  about  what  you're  pursuing  and  you  try  to 
make  your  plans,  decide  what  your  goals  are.    Do  you  want  to  make 
a  lot  of  money?    Do  you  want  to  serve  the  community?    Do  you  want 
to  feel  fulfillment  simply  in  a  professional  way?    Do  you  want  to 
be  famous?    What  is  it  that  you  really  want? 

All  of  the  above  are  legitimate  pursAwLts.     It's  just  a 
matter  of  making  a  choice  as  to  what  you  want  out  of  life.  Many 
students  come  to  college  without  any  idea  of  what  it  is  that  they 
want  to  be  and  do.     If  you  are  in  that  category then  you  should 
explore  all  the  possibilities  by  going  through  the  University  Cat- 
alog and  looking  at  what  the  University  has  to  offer.     As  you  go 
through  the  Catalog,  you  need  to  also  be  aware  of  what  the  job 
market  is  like  in  the  field  of  your  choice,  especially  if  you  want 
to  be  employed  immediately  after  graduation.     If  you  want  to  make 
money,  then  you  need  to  know  what  the  average  salary  is  of  a  person 
in  that  profession.     For  example,  I  know  that  in  the  School  of 
.Hotel,  Food  and  Travel,  a  new  graduate  has  the  opportunity  to  earn 
up  to  $12,000  a  year.     Unfortunately,  few  Blacks  pursue  this  field 
simply  because  many  of  them  see  it  as  a  continuation  of  the  menial 
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-  Tole«  -fila<:k*-|jeixi:  iii-t-his  field  in-  the  past. "    " 

Another  issue  that  is  disturbing  is  that  many  Black 
students  tend  to  avoid  the  Jiard  sciences  and  technological  fields 
because  they  may  not  have  experienced  success  with  them  in  earlier 
years,  or  they  may  not  have  been  positively  exposed  to  them  during 

«  their  high. school  years. 

ypOTNOTE 

-^Excerpt  from  The  GIT  Book!  Black  St-udents  Hanb^ok  1977,  Office 
of  Minority  Affairs  and  Women's  Concerns,  Florida  Inter- 
National  University. 
* Getting  It  Together. 
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  PECIgI0N-MAKtN<3  SXHiLS  -   ' — "  - 

This  is  designed  to  aid  you  in  the  process  of  making  ' 
a  decision.     This  step-by- step  model  can  not  only  be  used  in 
helping  you  to  make  a  decision  about  a  major  and  an  eventual 
career  but  can  also  be.  applied  to  many».other  types  of  decisions 
as  well. 

STEP  1  "  ' ' 

Define  the  decision  or  problem  including  when  it  has 
to  be  made.  Suggestions: 

1.  Develop  some  idea  of  a\general  vocational  goal  in 
order  to  start  thinking  about  selecting  a  major. 

2.  Find  an  alternative  to  a  career  which  you  have  already 
been  thinking  about  by  fall  registration. 

STEP  2 

—  » 

Make  a  list  of  possible  alternatives  to  the  decision 
defined  in  Step  1.  Suggestions: 

1.  Start  with  a  brainstorming  approach  in  which  no  possi- 
bilities are  excluded  or  evaluated  (i.e.,  don't  limit 
alternatives  based  on  your  abilities  at  this  point). 

2.  Ideas  and  alternatives  .can  be  obtained  from:     past  jobs; 
courses  you  like  in  high  school  or  college;  fantasies 
about  work;  clubs,  hobbies  and  activities;  observations 
of  people  in  the  world  of  work;  interest  inventories; 
and  things  you  may  have  read. 


STEP  5 

Collect  information  about  the  alternatives  you  listed 
in  Step  2.  Suggestions: 
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-1 4-  -Establish  which  information  you  want  to  collect  first. 
2  .     Know  the  types  and  souxces  of  information  yo.u  will- need 

to  have  (see  attached  sheet  for  campus  and  local  resources)* 
3.    Add  any  new  ideas  to  your  list  of  aiternatives  in  Step  2. 


STEP  4 

-   -    H 

Examine  the  consequences  of  each  alternative.  Examples: 

1,  I  like  sociology  but  wouldn't  be  able  to  do  much  in  the 
field  without  a  graduate  degree.  >      •  > 

2.  '    I've  decided  on  accounting  because  I  can  get  a  job 

fight  after  graduation  and  maJce  a  fair  amount  of  money. 

Suggestions: 

1.  You  may  want  to  reorder  your  priorities  based  on  the 
consequences  of  your  choices. 

2.  Some  common  consequences  are:     the  number  of  years  it 
takes  to  complete N^^rcati^  or  trainingi  the  availability 
of  training  programs;  the  completion  for  jobs;-  monetary 
gain;  wealth  and  status  gain;  opportunities  for  advance- 
ment ;  ph4ij^  i  c  a  1  d  em  an  d  s ;  etc. 

STEP  5  I  ^ 

Tentatively  select  your  al terna tive (s)  to  act  on. 
Suggestions: 

1.  You  may  want  to  keep  in  mind  other  related  alternatives 
since  this  is  sometimes  safer  than  making  one  specific 
choice.  .  , 

2.  Make  the  decision  which  is  best  for  YOU. 
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Decision  Making 

SkW  fn  P9cision-M9king  can  bo  a  great  help  in 
variety  Of  situations,  for  instance,  have  you 
beanwondering  .  . . 

What  Is  going  to  be  my  major? 

How  Important  is  school  to  m©  right  now? 

What  are  really  my  goals  in  life? 

Where  do  1  go  f  rom  here? 

What  profession  should  I  choose? 


6.  Proceed  with  the  plan,  or 
reevaluate.  (e.g.,  1  will  proceed 
with  my  plan.  I  already  nave 
some  prospects  after 
graduation.) 

7.  Evaluate  the  success  of  your  plan. 

(e.g.,  it  has  now  been  two  quarters 
since  I  made  the  decision.  I  really 
enjoy  the  classes,  and  have  applied 
for  an  internship  with  the  legislature.) 

6.  Developand  then  Implemant  a  plan. 

(e.g.;  i  have  planned  the  schedule  of 
classes  for  each  quarter,  and  can  finish 
byJuneof  1977.)  ^ 


5.  Make  an  Initial  decision,  (e.g., 
Political  Science  is  really  where  i  have 
the  most  Interest.) 


4.  Assess  the  risks  and  count 
the  costs,  (e.g.,  Political  Science  would 
take  one  extra  quarter.  Sociology  re- 
quires statistics.  Anthropology  has  the 
fewest  job  prospects.) 


3.  Develop  a  list  of  alternatives,  (e.g..  My 
major  Wii1^robat>ly  be  from  tlie  Social 
Sciences,  the  top  three  are  political 
science,  sociology,  and  anthropology.) 


2.  Gather  all  available  Information,  (e.g., 

Read  catalog,  take  exploratory  class, 
take  interest  and  ability  tests,  go  to  the 
Career  Information  Center,  and  talk  over 
tfre  data  with  an  advisor.) 


1.  Recognize  and  define  the  decision  to 
be  made,  (e.g.,  I  need  to  decide  on  a 
major  within  about  one  or  two  years.) 


Whether  you  have  a  question 
similar  to  these,  or  one  entirely 
dif  ferent,  ttiere  are  some  basic 
steps  vifhich  can  help  you  in  reach- 
ing a  difficult  decision.  Try  these 
suggested  steps  in  your  situation. 
We  fiave  also  given,  in  parentheses, 
an  example  of  eacii  step  for  a 
student  making  a  decision  regard- 
ing a  major. 


— University  of  Utah 
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-       -  ^APVISIMG  ANB  THE  ilBlRjVL  ARTS 

Kenjieth  I  .  *  Janzeii  '  • 
Hamline  University 

A  Fa"culty  Adviser  at  HamliTie  University  has  a  special 
T«spo:nsibility  for  the  integrity  of  the  academic  program.     The  " 
usual  case  in  most  colleges  is  to  have  this  responsibility  embodied 

°^  :we  must  d^ep.end 

upon  the^wisdom,  guidance,  and  effort  of  each  faculty  adviser. 
This  reliance  upon  the  facul^ty  adviser  is  particularly  crucial  in 
the  assistance  and  approval  given  students  in  the  design  of  course 
work  outside  the  major  fields    Unlels  some  guidance  is  given  by 
the  faculty  adviser  we  may  lose  any  coherent  impact  as  a  liberal 
arts  college  of  particular  merit. 

The  encouragement  of  individuality  by  students  and  faculty 
advisers  is  a  strength  of  our  system  and  should  not  be  lost.  Never- 
the  less,  the  educational  values  of  the  college  should  also  be 
preserved.     For  this  reason  1  strongly  urge  each  faculty  adviser 
to  give  serious  consideration  to  th'e  points  noted  below  when 
advising  students  concerning  course  selection  outside  the  major. 
These  points  are  noted  because  they  are  important  to  the  liberal 
arts  tradition  as  developed'  at  Hamline. 

1.  A  balance  of  course  work  in  arts  and  science  is  essential 
to  the  liberal  arts.     Flexibility  must  not  be  alTowed 

.  to  become  a  means  for  avoiding  fields  of  study  in  which 
.students  believe  they  are  not  interested,  and  for  pro- 
ducing graduates  whose  education  fs  badly  skewed. 

2.  Hamline  has  placed  strong  emphasis  on  the  importance  of 
^  gaining  perspective  on  one's  own  culture  by  studying 

other  cultures,  national  settings,  religious  traditions', 
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literary  and  artistic  creations,  or  linguistic  bacF- 
grounds.    Some  such  study  should  be  part  of •  each 
student's  education  at  Hamline. 

3.  The  study  of  a  language  other  than  one's  own  has 
recieved  special  approbation  at  Hamline,    Such  study  is 
important  to  continued  scholarly  activity,  and  to 
participation  in  the  increasingly  international  contacts 
of  peoples  in  our  world.     1  believe  there  should  be.  good 
and  posit i^^^  reasons  to.  the  contrary  before  an  adviser 
approves  student  programs  which  omit  language  study. 

4.  Hamline  has  always  been  in  the  tradition  of  those 
liberal  arts  colleges  which  emphasize  the  importance 

of  academic  study  of  religion  as  essential  to  an  under- 
standing of  our  own  culture. 

5.  Independence  and  individual  responsibility  in  learning 
is  a  significant  goal  at  Hamline.     Students  should  be 
advised  in  such  a  way  that  they  do  work  which  will  help 
deveTop  the  skills  needed  for  independent  intellectual 
activity.  '  , 

Your  attention  to  these  considerations  will  strengthen  the  advising 
process  at  Hamline  and  significantly  contribute  toward  accomplish- 
ment of  our  institutional  objectives. 

I.     TYPICAL  STATUS 'OF  THE  ENTERING  STUDENT  REGARDING  CAREER  PLANS 

•   There  are  essentially  two  mode's  for  entering  students 
regarding  their  career  plans,  each  with  a  set  of  problems.    As  you 
will  note,  both  of  these  modes  are  completely  intutitive. 

» 

1.    No  real  plans  for  future,  all  anxieties  and  expectations 
center  on  being  in  college.    A  time  for  decision  will 
come  through. 

t 
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2.    Very  well  defined  plans  for  the  future^  but  not 
necessarily  based  on  best  evidence^ 
(N,B«    There  is  evidence  that  these  patterns  are 
changing.    The  program  of  Career  Education  which  has 
developed  in  the  schools  across  the  last  few  years 
seejns  to  have  had  a  decided,  impact  on  students* 
voeation^l  decisiion  malcing.    They  are  better  informed 
about  career  choice  and  definiteily  more  interested  in 
.  seeing  how  further  education  will  prepare  them  for 
careers , ) 

»  v  • 

n.     PROBLEMS  OF  THE  LIBBRAL  ARTS  C PILE GB 

A  critical  problem  we  face  at  the  liberal  arts  college 
is  that  of  clarifying  and  articulating  the  vocational  merits  of 
the  liberal  arts.     There  "are  abundant  and  inexpensive  post -secon- 
dary educational-  programs  which  bear  a  one  to  one  relationship 
between  the  course  of  study  and  entrance  into  a  career  after 
college,  e.^g.,  law  enforcement,  nursing,  accounting,  engineering 
etc.     This  problem  is  compounded  by  a  general  disregard  among 
liberal  arts  faculty  for  relating  education  to  vocational  concerns. 
Let  us  remember^  that  on  the  day  a  student  of  German  literature 
or  a  student  of  philosophy  chooses  to  become  a  professor  in  that 
discipline,  every  course  in  the  field  thereafter  is  in  every 
sense  of  the  work  vocational,  i. e . preparation  for  a  "calling." 
There  is  no  room  here  for  invidious  distinctions  about  the  quality 
of  spirit  in  the  various  disciplines. 

III.     VOCATIONAL  MERITS  OF  THE  LIBERAL  ARTS      "  . 

In  the  simplest  formulation,  the  vocational  merits  of 
the  liberal  arts  are  skills,  intellectual  skills  which  provide 
for  flexibility,  versatility  and  adaptability  in 'the  careers  which 
follow  the  college  years.     On  analysis  it  turns  out  that  the  subject 
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matter  area  of  expertise  which  a  graduate  cm  offer  the  employer 
has  relatively  little  to  do  with  the  nature  of  the  work  to  be 
performed.    The  graduate  does,  however,  have  such  skills  as 
reading,  writing,  quick  learning,  analysis,  synthesis  and 
effective  human  relations  which  can  be  employed  to  the  benefit 
of  all.     Some  points  to  keep  in  mind  about  the  careers  of  liberal 
arts  graduates: 

1.  A  career  will  incorporate  many  different  jobs,  some 

of  which  may  be  relatively  unrelated  to  past  experiences. 
It  is  projected  that  the  average  professional  worker 
will  change  direction  within  his  or  her  career  8  or 
9  times  ip  the  course  of  a  working  life. 

2.  The  liberal  arts  have  historically,  at  least,  been 
excellent  preparation  for  a  successful-,  career.  They 
are  good  preparation  for  moving  into  managerial  and 
supervisory  positions  where  policy  is  made.     The  tortoise 
and  hare  effect  is  clearly  delineated.     Measured  in 
terms  of  salary,  the  liberal  arts  graduate  starts  rather 
slowly  compared  to  the  more  vocationally  educated 

■  ^       person,  but  rapidly  moves  ahead.    Anecdotally,  J.  Paul 
Getty  notes  in  an  article  in  Playboy  that  101  of  the 
corporate  officers  of  the  Fortune  500  top  American 
corporations  are  Phi  Beta  Kappa  graduates  of  liberal 
arts  colleges.     In  addition,  there  is  statistically 
sounder  information  to  support  the  vocational  merits 
of  the  liberal  arts. 
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CAREER  COUNSELING  AND  AmiSim 
"»    ■  ■■      '  — — .  ■  ■ 

As  stated  earlier,  a  college  degree  no  longer  means 
automatic  entry  into  the  ideal  job  that  leads  to  fame  and  fortune. 
Professors  are  being  ca-lied  on  more  and  more  as  career  counselors 
as  the  relationship  between  their  own  program  and  post-college 
existence  is  being  questioned/    Thus  you  should  have  a  good  feel 
for  what  is  happening  in  your  own  area.    This  is  much  easier  if 
you  ar.e  in  a  pre -professional  program;  those  of  you  in  the  social 
sciences  and  liberal  arts  need  to  spend  more  time  in  career  educa- 
tion . 

You  should  have  a  sense  of  the  job  market  for  people  in 
your  area.     This  includes  the  kinds. and  number  of  jobs  available, 
vhere  one  would  have  to  go  to  get  them,  the  approximate  income  from 
the  job,  and  the  future  of  your  career.     This  last  point  is  impor- 
tant, as  you  will  be  talking  to  students  who  are  considering  entering 
your  career  area  several  yeai^s^  in  the  future.    You  should  also 
know  what  career  options  are  available,  and  what  level  of  education 
i§  needed  for  successful  competition  in  a  certain  market. 

The  sources  of  this  career  information  are  many.  First, 
there  is  your  own  experience.     This  is  valuable  first-hand  information 
when  advising  a  student  on  your  field.     Secondly there  are  your 
colleagues;  as  some  of  them  might  have  a  better  sense  of  the  market, 
refer  students  to  them.     Then  there  are  your  own  trade  journals  and 
publications.     As  an  advisor,  you  should  keep  yourself  informed  by 
frequent  referral  to  these  professional  publications.    And  finally, 
there  are  offices "of  career  information  on  the  Alabama  campus. 

-  University  of  Alabama 
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VOCATIONAL/CAREER  ADVISING  SKILLS  '  ' 

SKILLS  RELATED  TO  VOCATIONAL  moiCE  TO  BE  LEARNED; 

ABILITY  TO  HELP  THE  STUDENT  EXPLORE  HIS  PERSONAL ^CHARACTERISTICS 


1.  What  does  the  individual  want  to  do?    This  involves  his 
interests,  motives,  and  values.    Does  he  like  to  v?ork  '  .  • 
with  people  or  with  ideas  or  with  things?    Ts  he  more 
interested  in  helping  others  or  making  money?    Does  he 
survive  under  pressure  or  does  he  prefer  a  more  leisurely 
pace  without  deadlines?    What  would  he  like  his  occupa- 
tional experience  to  help  him  become?    What  would  he  like 
to  be  doing  ten  to  twenty  years  from  now? 

2.  What  kind  of  experiences  has  he  had  in  the  past?  What 
effect  have  these  experiences  had  on  him?    Or  what  he 
might  plan  to  do  with  his  life? 

3.  What  can  he  do --or  learn  to  do?    This  involves  his 
abilities  and  aptitudes.     What  is  his  general  level  of 
intelligence?    What  knowledge  and  skills  does  he  have? 
What  is  his  potential  for  acquiring  further  competence 
in  particular  areas?    Does  he  have  any  outstanding 
special  abilities,  such  as  musical  or  athletic  ability? 

4.  How  do  his.  abilities  and  resources  limit  his  choice? 
This  involves  both  the  individual's  present  qualifications 
and  the  resources  available  to  him  for  further  needed 
training.    Some  occupations  require  extensive  undergraduate 
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and  graduate  pTeparations ;  where  the  student  is  not  in 
a  positit)n  to  meet  the  requirements  for  admission  to  an 
occupation,  he  may  have  to  eliminate  that  occupation 
from  serious  consideration.     Relevant  here,  too,  are 
questions  about  how  his  age,  sex,  and  health  might 
affect  his  potential  for  success  in  a  given  occupation.  ^ 

What  effect  will  his  parent's  or  other  family  member's 
opinions  regarding  an  occupation  have  on  his  selection 
of  and  success  in  the  occupatioii? 

TO  HELP  THE  STUDENT  EXPLORE  VARIOUS  OCCUPATIONS 

If  the  student  is  undecided  on  an  occupation,  you  should  help 
him  with  some  of  the  occupations  which  are  my  accord  with 
his  pfersonal  characteristics.     You  may  need  to  refer  to 
other  sources  of  information,  such  as  the-  library,  media 
center,  and  other  faculty. 

If  the  student  has  decided  on  an  occupation,  the  following 
questions,  among  others, -may  need  to  be  explored. 

A.  What  is  the  employment  outlook?    Will  jobs"  be  avail- 
able when  the  student  graduates?    Will  the  job  , 
outlook  continue  to  be  good?     In  what  geographical 
areas  can  the  student  expect  employment?  The 
Occupational  Outlook  Handbook  is  a  primary  resource. 

B.  What  are  the  requirements  and  working  conditions  of 
the  occupation  under  consideration?    What  training 
and  skills  are  .nee^ded  for  admission?    What  general 

.     personal  qualities -- such  as  initiative,  social  com- 
•  petsnce,  a  particular  temperament,  or  physical  endurance- 
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are  required?    What  would  the  individiual  be 
doing  from  day  *eo  day  and  in  what  kind  of  setting? 
How  do  these  requirements  fit  what  he  has  to  offer 
and  what  he  enjoys  doing? 
G.    What  does  the  occupation  have  to  offer?  What 

rewards  and  satisfactions  can  be  expected  in  terms 
of  income,  social  status,  and  opportunities  for 
^  advancement  and  personal  growth?    Are  the  rewards 

and  satisfactions  of  the  kind  the  individual  most 
wants?    Will  the  individual  find  the  work  interest- 
ing and  personally  rewarding?  .  What  can  he  expect 
to  contribute? 

D.    What  changes  are  likely  to  occur  in  this  occupational 
area?    Will  the  person  be  able  to  adjust  to  the 
changes?  " 

SUPER'S  THEORY  OF  VOCATIONAL  DEVELOPMENT 

1.     People  differ  in  their  abilities,  interests  and 
personalities. 

H     2.     They  are  qualified,  by  virtue  of  these  characteristics, 
each  for  a  number  of  occupations . 

3:    "Each  of  these  occupations  requires  a  characteristic 

pattern  of  abilities,  interests,  and  personality  traits, 
with  tolerances  wide  enough,  however,  to  allow  both 
some  variety  of  occupations  for  each  individual  and 
some  variety  of  indivi<^als  in  each  occupation. 

4.     Vocational  preferences  and  competencies,  the  situations 
in  which  people  > ive  and  work,  and  hence  their  self 
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concepts,  change  with  titne  and  experience  (although 
self  concepts  are  generally  fairly  stable  from  late 
adolescence  until  late  Tnaturity),  making  choice  and 
adjustment  a  continuous  process. 

This  proce^ss  may  be  summed  up  in  a  series  of  life 
stages  characterized  as  those  of  growth,  exploration, 
-establishment,  maintenance,  and  decline,  and  these 
stages  may  in  turn  be  subdivided  into  (a>  the  fantasy, 
tentative,  and  realistic  phases  of  the  exploratory 
stage,  and  (b)  the  trial  and  stable  phases  of  the 
establishment  stage. 

The  nature  of  the  career  pattern  (that  is,  the  occupa- 
tional level  attained  and  the  sequence,  frequency,  and 
duration  of  trial  and  stable  jobs)   is  determined  by  the 
individual's  parental  socioeconomic  level,  mental  ability, 
and  personality  characteristics,  and  by  the  opportunities 
to  which  he  is  exposed. 

Development  through  the  life  stages  can  be  guided, 
partly  by  facilitating  the  process  of  maturation  of 
abilities  and  interests  and  partly  by  aiding  in  reality 
testing  and  in  the  development  of  the  self  concept. 

The  process  of  vocational  development  is  essentially  that 
of  developing  and  implementing  a  self  concept:     it  is  a 
compromise  process  in  which  the  self  concept  is  .a  pro- 
duct of  the  interaction  of  inherited  aptitudes,  neural 
and  edocrine  make-up,  .opportunity  to  play  various  roles, 
and  evaluations  of  the  extent  to  which  the  results  of 
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role  playing  meet  with  the  approval  of  superiors  and 
fellows. 

9.     The  process  of  compromise  between  individual  and 

social  factors,  between  self  concept  and  reality,  is 
one  of  role  playing,  whether  the  role  is  played  in 
fantasy,  in  the  counseling  interview,  or  in  real  life 
activities  such  as  school  classes,  clubs,  part-time 
work,  and  entry  jobs. 

10*     Work  satisfactions  and  life  satisfactions  depend  upon 
the  extent  to  which  the  individual  finds  adequate 
outlets  for  his  abilities,  interests,  personality  traits, 
and  values;  they  depend  upon  his  establishment  in  a 
type  of  work,  a  work  situation,  and  a  way  of  life  in 
which  he  can  play  the  kind  of  role  which  his  growth 
and  exploratory  experiences  have  led  him  to  consider 
congenial  and  appropriate, 

-  The  University  of  North  Florida 
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BASIC  PRINCIPLES  AND  REQUIREMENTS  FOR  EFFECTIVE  ADVISING 
FIVE  BASIC  PRINCIPLES  OF  EFFECTIVE  ADVISING 

1.  Advising  recognizes  and  provides  for  individual 
differences  in  student  needs,  abilities  and  interests. 

2.  Advising  must  strictly  adhere  to  a  code  of  ethics  that 
respects  the  student's  rights. 

3.  Advising  requires  a  high  degree  of  familiarity  with 
all  pertinent  information. 

4.  Advising  recognizes  that  each  item  of  information  must 
be  interpreted  in  the  light  of  all  other  information 
about  the  client. 

5.  Advising  employs  guidance,  not  compulsion. 

TEN  REQUIREMENTS  FOR  EFFECTIVE  ADVI S ING 


1.  When  possible,  learn  each  advisee's  name  and  review 
other  pertinent  facts  prior  to  his  or  her  arrival. 

2.  Act  as  liaison  between  advisees,  faculty  and  adminis- 
tration; interpret  college  policies  and  regulations  by 
giving  the  history  and  reasons  for  such  actions. 

3.  Know  the  variety  of  personnel  services  available  to 
assist  students  and  the  proper  procedure  for  advisee 
referral . 

4.  Practice  what  you  preach. 

5.  Be  yourself  and  act  naturally;  don't  play  a  role  or 
pretend.  ^ 

6.  Recognize  your  own  limitations  in  Melping  the  advisee- - 
you  cannot  solve  everything. 

7.  Display  appropri  ite  restraint  in  showing  surprise  or 
resentment  at  anything  the  advisee  tells  you. 
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Keep  confi dent i ill  information  to  yourself;  don't  be 
a  gossip. 

When  a  specific  problem  is  introduced,  examine  it  from 
the  advisee's  point  of  view  rather  than  from  your  own 
viewpoint . 

Refrain  from  giving  false  reassurances  or  from  mini- 
mizing the  problem. 

-  Ricks  College 
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THE  ROLE  OF  CAREER  COUNSELING  AND  PLACEMENT  IN  THE 

COLLEGE  AND  UNIVERSITY 
Kenneth  B.  Hoyt 
Director,  Office  oi  Career  Education 
United.  States  Office  of  - Education 
(Remarks  prepared  for  presentation  to  the  College  Placement  Council 
meeting.     Washington,  D.C. ,  May  29,  1975.) 


INTRODUCTION 

These  remarks  are  intended"  to  serve  as  a  set  of  con- 
structively critical  generalizations  regarding  the  present,  as 
opposed  to  the  needed,  role  of  career  counseling  and  placement 
in  college  and  university  settings.     In  general,  generalizations 
regarding  campus  conditions  are  easily  refuted  by  specific  examples. 
I  will  welcome  refutation  by  those  supplying  such  examples.  That 
is,  these  remarks  are  built  around  a  general  "if  the  shoe  fits, 
wear  it"  philosophy.     I  have  a  strong  feeling  that  the  "shoe"  to 
be  pictured  here  may  "fit"  a  large  number  of  colleges  and  univer- 
sities in  spite  of  the  fact  that  its  design  may  have  little  initial 
appeal. 

This  presentation  is  divided  into  three  parts.  First, 
I  will  briefly  discuss  the  goal  of  education,  as  preparation  for 
work,  in  terms  of  its  appropriateness  for  American  higher  education 
in  these  times.     Second,  I  will  make  a  series  of  highly  critical 
comments  regarding  the  current  status  of  career  counseling  and 
placement  in  college  and  university  settings.     Finally,  I  will 
outline  a  series  of  suggestions  for  change  that  seem,  to  me,  to 
be  needed.     The  basis  for  these  remarks  rests  simply  on  my  own 
background  of  knowledge,  experiences,  and  beliefs.     I  have  purposely 
avoided'citing  any  statistics  or  research  studies  in  order  to 
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emphasize  the  purely  personal  bias  inherent  in  these  remarks. 

^    EDUCATION  AS  PREPARATION  FOR  WORK:     A  GOAL  OF  AMERICAN  HIGHER 
.EDUCATION  . 

This  audience  should  need  no  r^inder  that  higher  edu- 
cation in  America,  with  its  emphasis  on  preparing  persons  for  the 
ministry,  began  with  a  strong  Gommitnient  to  the  goal  of  education 
as  preparation  for  work.     It  is  equally  obvious  that,  over  the 
years,  the  goals  of  American  higher  education  have  broadened  to 
include  preparation  for  living,  rather  than  only  preparation  for 
making  a  living  -  i.e.,  for  work  in  the  world  of  paid  employment. 
This  broadening  of  goals  is,  in  my  opinion,  laudatory.     It  becomes 
subject  to  criticism  only  when  education,  as  preparation  for  work, 
is  eliminated  from  or  given  a  very  low  priority  among  the  goals 
of  American  higher  education. 

I  have  no  objections  to  those  who  hold  that  the  prime 
goal  of  American  higher  education  is  to  teach  students  to  think. 
I  only  ask  that  we  also  value  teaching  students  to  think  about 
something  constructive.     I  have  nonobjections  to  those  who  seek 
to  help  college  students  appreciate  life  and  living.     I  ask  only 
that  those  who  learn  to  appreciate  life  also  learn  to  contribute 
to  making  life. better  for  others.     I  have  no  objections  to  those 
who  s^ek  to-  help  college  students  enjoy  life.     I  ask  only  that  we 
give  equal  attention  to  helping  students  learn  how  to  pay  for  that 
which  they  enjoy.     In  short,  I  do  not  ask ^that  education,  as  pre- 
paration for  work,  be  regarded  as  the  only,  nor  necessarily  the 
single  most  important  goal  of  American  higher  education.     I  ask 
only  that  it  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  prime  goals  of  our  system 
of  higher  education. 

In  saying  this,  I  am  not  asking  that  this  goal  be  accepted 
or  emphasized  by  all  institutions  of  higher  education.     One  of  the 
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greatest  strengths  of  qmt  systea  of  higher  education  lies  in  its 
diversity.    That  diversity  must  be  preserved  and  encouraged.  If 
a  particular  college  or  unaversity  does  not  include  education, 
as  preparation  for  work,  among  its  prime  goals,  I  simply  ask  that 
it  make  this  clear  to  the  students  who  attend,  the  parents  who 
^pay  the  tuition,  and,  if  appropriate,  to  the  taxpayers  who  sub- 
sidize the  institution.     If,  after  making  this  clear,  the  institution 
can  survive  and  flourish,  I  would  congratulajie  it  and  wish  it  well. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  institution  clearly  purports 
to  hold  education,  as^ preparation  for  work,  among  its  major  goals, 
then  I  simply  ask  that  it  demonstrate  its  commitment  to  this  goal 
through  comprehensive  and  ^conscious  efforts  aimed  at  attaining  it. 

The  time  is  past  when  the  simple  existence  of  a  college 
or  university  can  be  automat icaily  assumed  to  represent  a  commit- 
ment to  education  as  preparation  for  work.     True,  the  generalization 
still  holds  that  more  education  makes  one  better  prepared  to  find 
work  in  the  world  of  paid  employment  -  and  there  is  ample  evidence 
available  to  justify  this  claim.     At  the  same  time,  it  is  increas- 
ingly also  true  that  the  optimum  amount  of  education  required  as 
preparation  for  work  varies  widely  from  occupation  to  occupation  - 
that,  in  terms  of  job  requirements,  it  is  possible  to  be  "over- 
educated,"  as  well  as  "under- educated"  for  a  particular  job.  The 
boredom  of  the  "over- educated  worker"  can  be  as  big  a  contributor 
to  worker  alienation  as  can  the  frustration  of  the  "under-educated 
worker." 

A  college  degree,  by  itself,  is  no  longer  a  guarantee  of 
employment.     Increasingly,  employers  are  looking  for  persons 
possessing  specific  skills  that  accompany  the  degree.     This,  of 
course,  does  not  mean  that  the  degree  has  lost  all  its  value  in 
the  job  marketplace^ because  this  certainly  is  not  the  case.  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  college  degree  will  come  to  represent  the 
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quality  of  adaptability  that  becomes  increasingly  important  as 
the  rapidity  of  occupational  change  continues  to  increase.  As 
sucK,  it  vill  continue  to  be  valued  and'^s ought.     The  quality 
of  adaptability  will  grow  in  importance  as' a  necessary  condition 
for  employment,  but  decrease  in  importance  as  a  sufficient 
condition.     The,  presence  of  a  set  of  marketable  job^ skills  must, 
fqr  most  individuals,  be  seen  as  equally  impbrtant  as  a  prerequisite 
for  successfully  entering  and  competing  in  an  increasingly  complex 
service -information-technology  oriented  occupational  society ; 

As  major  contributors  toward  acquisition  of  adaptability, 
thcL  role  and  function  of  the  liberal  arts  in  higher  education  will, 
in  my* opinion,  continue  to  be  of  major  importance  in  two  ways. 
First,  it  will  be  important  in  the  world  of  paid  employment. 
Second,  the  liberal  arts  will  be  increasingly  important  as  prepara- 
tion for  work  in  which  individuals  engage  representing  productive 
use  of  leisure  time.     This  seems  to  me  to  represent  an  important 
point,  not  only  in  emphasizing  the  importance,  of  the  liberal  arts 
as  preparation  for  employment,  but  als>o  in  emphasizing  the  import- 
ance of  unpaid  work,  as  well  as  paid  employment,  as  a  means  of 
bringing  personal  meaning  and  meaningfulness  to  the  lives  of 
individuals. 

CURRENT  CONDITIONS  IN  AMERICAN  HIGHER  EDUCATION:     A  CRITICAL  VIEW 

If  education,  as  preparation  for  work,  is  accepted  as 
a  major  goal 'of  most  colleges  and  universities,  it  is  proper  to 
ask  about  the  extent  to  which  this  goal  seems  to  have  been  attained. 
Further,  if  this  is  assumed  to  be  an  institutional  goal,  then  it 
seems  proper  to  ask  what  actions  the^  institution  is  taking  to  attain 
it.     That  is,  the  question  cannot  be  answered  solely  in  a  "results" 
sense  -  for  example,  in  terms  of  how  many  graduates  found  employment 
upon  leaving  the  campus.     Rather,  a  significant  portion  of  the 
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answer  must  be  phrased  in  terms  of  conditions  existing  on  the 
campus  itself.     Unless  this  is  done,  changing  economic  and 
occupational  conditions  ,vill  be  substituted  for  institutional 
accountability  in  goal  attainment.     That,  I  am  afraid,  is  exactly 
what  has  happened  far  too  often  in  the  past. 

In  my  opinion,  most  colleges  and  universities  in  America 
have  been  remiss  in  accepting  and  in  implementing  education,  as 
preparation  for  work,  as  a  major  institutional  goal.     To  illustrate 
my  concerns,  I  would  first  like  to  paint  the  picture  as  dismally 
'and  bleakly  as  possible,     I  do  so  in  order  to  illustrate  the 
seriousness  of  the  problem  rather  than  to  issue  a  series  of /blanket 
indictments.     Following  this,  I  would  like  to  take  a  more  positive 
view  by  pointing  to  a  number  of  promising  changes  that  have  seemed 
to  emerge  in  the  last  few  years. 

First,  let  me  state  the  charges  in  a  negative  fashion. 
In  my  opinion,  each  of  the  following  conditions  has  existed  and 
still  exists  today  to  a  greater  extent  that  is  warranted  by  any 
institution  that  professes  to  valu^  the  goal  of  education,  as 
preparation  for  work: 

1.  Too  many  college  freshmen  come  to  campus  with  no  clearcut 
or  even  tentative  occupational  goals.     They  have  used 
the  decision  to  attend  college,  not  as  a  means  of  imple- 
menting career  decisions,  but  rather  as  a  means  of 
avoiding  such  decisions.     They  left  high  school  asking 
the  question  "Should  I  go  to  college  or  should  I  go  to 
wo^k?"    as  though  going  to  college  was  a  means  of 
avoiding  going  to  work. 

2.  The  career  counseling,  function  has  boon  assigned  a  low 
order. priority  on  too  many  campuses.     With  inadequate 
assistance  .available,  studen*ts  have  chosen  career  goals 
based  on  such  extraneous  factors  as  whether  a  given 
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cowse  was  taught  at  8:00  a.m.  or  at  10:00  a.m., 
Whether  a  particular  professor  was  considered  "hard" 
or  "easy,"  or  how  far'  they  had  to  walk  across  campus 
to  ta)f^  a  given  course. 
5.      The  placement  function,  on  too  many  campuses,  has  re- 
ceived an  even  lower  priority  and  assigned  even  lower 

status  than  the  career  counseling  function.    As  a  result, 
» 

many  placement  offices  have  been  under  staffed,  under 
publicized,  and  physically  located  in  remote  locations 
that  are  difficult  for  students  to  discover. 

4.  Too  many  professors  express  little  or  no  interest  in 
what  students  may  do  with  the  content  being  tau-ght. 
Relationships  between  course  content  and  career  decisions 
are  under -emphasized  by  too  many  professors.    Too  many 
professors  appear  to  have  adopted  a  philosophy  which 
holds,  in  effect,  it  is  none  of  the  professor's  business 
what  students  may  choose  to  do  with  the  content  being 
taught. 

5.  Too  many  professors  spend  little  or  no  time  talking 
with  individual  students  about  career  plans.  Office 
hours  for  individual  student  appointments  are  often  too 

.    few  to  be  devoted  to  anything  other  than  immediate 
course  problems. 

6.  Too  many  representatives  from  business  and  industry  visit 
college  and  university  campuses  primarily  for  purposes 

of  recruiting  and  selecting  job  applicants.    Many  have 
spent  more  time  complaining  about  the  poor  job  higher 
education  has  done  in  preparing  students^'f or  the  real 
world  of  work  than  they  have  spent  in  collaborative 
efforts  designed  to  help  higher  education  solve  the 
problem. 
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7.      yiork  experience  and  >*ork- study  programs,  on  too  many 

campxi^es,  are  either  non-existent  or  only  token  efforts 
when  considered  as  part  of  the  career  decision-making 
process.    More  college  students  who  hold  part-time  jobs 
while  attending  school  do  so  for  purely  economic 
reasons  than  for  reasons  related  to  career  exploration 
and  career  decision-making* 

I  make  these  statements  as  general  charges  based  on  my 
observations  and  experiences,  not  as  research  conclusions.  I 
have  tried  to  state  each  charge  in  a  form  susceptible  to  research 
in  the  hope  that  such  research  may  be  stimulated.     For  my  part, 
I  am  sufficiently  convinced  that  each  charge  has  sufficient  validity 
so  as  to  justify  some  corrective  action  now. 

Having  made  this  set  of  charges,  I  would  like  to  conclude 
these  observations  regarding  the  current  scene  with  some  more 
positively  based  statements.     1  sense  a  feeling  on  college  and 
university  campuses  that  our  students  are  much  more  serious  about 
career  decision  making  today  than  they  were  even  five  years  ago. 
1  know  that,  on  several  campuses,  what  used  to  be  called  the 
"placement  office"  has  now  been  renamed  the  "career  development 
center"  and  functions  of  such  offices  have  been  broadened  con- 
siderably -  even,  on  some  campuses,  to  the  extent  that  students  are 
exposed  to  such  services  during  freshman  orientation  activities. 
I  know  that  college  and  university  cooperative  education  programs 
are  on  the  increase,  hoWever  slowly,  and  are  much  more  numerous 
today  than  they  were  only  a  few  years  ago.     I  know  that  the  uses  of 
the  concept  of  "executives  in  residence"  is  increasing  on  college  ' 
and  university  campuses.     In  all  these  ways,  it  seems  clear  to  me 
that  the  American  system  of  higher  education  has  moved  and  is  con- 
tinuing to  move  positively  toward  efforts  to  meet  the  goal  of 
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higher  education  as  preparation  for  vork. 

Laudable  as  such  trends  are,  it  seems  to  me  that,  on 
most  college  and  university  campuses,  it  is  still  a  matter  of 
"too  little  too  late."    As  a  final  part  of  this  presentation, 
I  would  now  like  to  make  a  series  of  proposals  for  change. 

PROPOSALS  FOR  CHANGE  IN  CAREER  COUNSELING  AND  PLACEMENT  IN  HIGHER 
EDUCATION 

Dwindling  enrollments  and  economic  difficulties  are 
causing  serious  problems  for  American  higher  education 'at  the  pre- 
sent time.     In  my  opinion,^ the  creation  of  a  comprehensive  action 
program  emphasizing  relationships  between  education  and  work  would 
do  much  to  turn  this  situation  around.     I  do  not  think  this  can 
be  accomplished  simply  by  increasing  the  numbers  of  career  coun- 
selors and  placement  specialists  on  the  campus.     The  problem  is 
too  serious  and  too  complex  to  lend  itself  to  any  such  simple 
solution.  / 

Before  proceeding  to  describe  the  elements  I  consider 
desirable  to  ensure  high  quality  career  counseling  and  placement 
on  college  and  university  campuses,  I  feel  I  must  describe  three 
fundamental  directi^ons  for  change  in  higher  education  which,  while 
essential  to  successful  career  counseling  and  placement,  go  far 
beyond  these  functions  in  terms  of  their ' implications  for  higher 
education.     First,  it  seems  to  me  the  time  has  come  for  American 
higher  education  to  state  its  goals  and  mission  in  ways  that  make 
clear  college  is  not  an  appropriate  nor  desirable  choice  for 
everyone.     While  the  need  for  some  form  of  pcstsecondary  education 
is  sure  to  increase,  the  need  f-or- college  and  university  graduates 
has  finite  limits  in  today's  occupational  society.     It  seems  to  me 
American  higher  education  must  share  the  responsibility  for  making 
it  clear  to  both  youth  and  adults  that  different  kinds  of. post - 
secondary  institutions  exist  for  different  purposes. 
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Second,  1  believe  the  time  has  come  to  emphasize  both 
the  adaptability  and  the  occupational  preparation  functions  of 
•  higher  education  as  being  of  equal  importance  rather  thaij-^in  a 
competing  relationship.     Both  are  essential  if  the  goal  of  edu-' 
cation,  as  preparation  for  work,  is  to  be  attained.    Top  priority, 
it  seems  to  me,  should  be. placed  on  ensuring  high  quality  instruction 
in  all,  area's,  not  in  emphasizing  the -function  as  more  basic,  more 
important,  or  more  prestigious  than  the  other.'    An  emphasis  on 
quality  instruction  is  the  best  way  of  assuring  quality  of  degrees 
awarded.     American  higher  education,  it  seems  to  me,  owes  this 
assurance  of  quality  both  to  its  students  and  to  those  who  employ 
its  graduates. 

Third,  it  is  my  personal  belief  that  the  time  has  come 
to  abolish  faculty  tenure  and  to  substitute  valid  due  process  pro- 
cedures for  use  in  decisions  to  retain  and  promote  faculty  members. 
Faculty  tenure  has,  for  many  years,  been  held  as  essential  to  pro- 
tect the  right  of  the  individual  faculty  member  to  say  what  she  or 
he  believes  to  be  the  truth  along  with  the  freedom  to  seek  for 
new  truths.     Such  freedoms  are  part  of  the  bedrock  of  the  higher 
education  concept  and  must  be  preserved.     The  tenure  system  is  not 
the  only  viable  means  available  for  protecting  such  freedom.  A 
true  system  of  due  process,  under  which  each  professor  is  judged 
in  terms  of  contributions  to  teaching,  research,  and  service  in 
some  mutually  agreed  combination,  would,  it  seems  to  me,  be  in- 
finitely superior  to  the  tenure  system  in  these  times.  Freedom 
to  do  is  not  freedom  to  do  nothing.     Yet,  on  too  many  campuses, 
the  professor  who  has  attained  tenure  seems  to  have  forgotten 
this.     I  see  no  way  in  which  higher  education  can  be  truly  accoun- 
table to  our  society  in  these  times  unless  the  tenure  system  is 
r.  placed  with  a  due  process  system  based  on  performance  evaluations. 
I  sUy  this  as  one  who  has  held  faculty  tenure  since  1957  and  who 
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continues  to  hold  it  today.     I  will  be  happy  to  trade  my  tenure 
for  a  due  process  system  based  on  performance  evaluation  having 
valid  and  objective  indicators.     I  think  many  of  my  colleagues 
would  join  me  in  this  plea. 

These  three  Icinds  of  basic  change  in  American  higher 
education  will  not  come  easily  or  quickly.     While  awaiting  their 
evolution,  there  are  a  number  of  other  less  traumatic  changes 
that  could  be  instituted,  each  of  which  holds  potential  for  im- 
proving career  counseling  and  placement  on  the  college  and 
university  campus.     To  fully  describe  each  would  require  far  more 
time  than  remains.     Thus,  I  will  limit  these  remarlts  to  a  matter 
of  simply  identification. 

First,  I  believe  the  college  admissions,  orientation, 
career  counseling,  and  placement  functions  should  be  centralized 
a:nd  coordinated  into  a  single  unit.     The  placement  function  should 
begin  prior  to  the  time  the  student  is  admitted  on  campus.  A 
single  campus  organization  dedicated  to  helping  each  student  answer 
the  questions  of  (a)  Why  should  I  attend  this  institution?;  (b) 
What  am  I  readying  myself  for?;  and  (c)  How  can  I  capitalize  on 
the  education  I  have  received?;    makes  very  good  sense  to  me. 

Second,  I  believe  every  college  and  university  student 
should  be  encouraged  to  make  career  decisions  during  her  or  his 
college  career  beginning  with  the  admissions  process.     The  propor- 
tion of  college  students  with  no  declared  major  on  our  campuses 
today  is  alarmingly  high.     To  offer  such  encouragement  to  students 
in  no  way  needs  to  be  or  should  be  regarded  as  forcing  premature, 
irrevocable,  occupational  decisions  on  persons  who  are  not  ready 
to  make  firm  decisions.     The  right  to  change  should  be  held  as 
sacred  as  the  importance  of  choosing.     We  can  protect  and  encourage 
that  right  if  we  dedicate  ourselves  to  this  effort.     I  am  convinced 
it  would  pay  big  dividends  in  terms  of  both  student  behavior  and 
student  academic  performance  on  the  college  and  university  campus. 
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ThiTd,  I  believe  a  career  education  resource  center 
should  be  established  on  the  campus  of  every  college  and  univer- 
sity that  holds  education,  a«  preparation  for  work,  among  its 
toj  goals.     Such  a  center,  in  addition  to  housing  staff  members 
assigned  to  the  admissions,  orientation,  career  counseling,  and 
placement  functions,  would  also  house  staff  members  required  for 
work  experience  and  cooperative  education  programs.     It  would 
include,  among  its  facilities:   (a)  an  extensive  library  of 
occupational  and  self  appraisal  materials;   (b)  a  career  simulation 
facility  that  would  be  available  to  students  who,  in  the  process 
of  career  decision  making  j,  want 'to  explore  what  work  would  be 
like  in  a  particular  occui^ation;  and  (c)  inteTvic"^  rooms  available 
for  use  by  both  faculty  members  and  representatives  from  business 
and  industry  who  are  visiting  with  students  about  career  plans. 

Fourth,  1  believe  both  work  experience  and  cooperative 
education  opportunities  should  be  made  available  to  students  as 
part  of  the  career  decision  making  process.     Further,  I  believe 
students  should  receive  college  credit  for  participating  in  such 
activities  that  recognizes  the  viability  of  combining  a  "learning 
to  do''  with  a  ''doing  to  learn"  emphasis  in  the  total  educational 
prograjn.     While  I  do  not  believe  students  should  be  required  to 
participate  in  such  programs,  I  am  convinced  that  large  numbers 
would  elect  to  do  so  were  bonafide  opportunities  available  to  them. 
Such  opportunities  should  represent  both  paid  and  unpaid  experience 

Fifths  I  believe  the  business-labor-industry-prof essional 
community  should  share  responsibility  \vith  faculty  members  in 
helping  college  students  to  understand  and  capitalize  on  relation- 
ships between  education  and  \\/ork.     To  this  end,  I  believe  represen- 
tatives from  the  business -labor -industry -professional  community 
should,  from  time  to  time,  be  released  frojn  their  regular  places 
of  employment  to  work  on  the  college  and  university  campus.  There, 
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their  services  could  be  valuable  in  many  ways  including:  (a) 
serving  as  resource  persons  to  university  faculty  members  con- 
cerned about  relationships  between  education  and  work;  (b) 
serving  as  consultants  in  establishing  and  furnishing  the  career 
simulation  facility;   (c)  serving  as  career  advisors  to  students 
who  wish  to  inquire  about  various  occupational  areas,  either 

or  m  career  seminars;  and  (d)  servi^ng  as  part  of 
the  career  counseling  and  placement  staff.     This  idea,  in  my 
opinion,  would  be  even  more  viable  if  it  included  opportunity 
for  faculty  members  to  exchange  positions  with  persons-  from  the 
business-labor-industry-professional  community  for  finite  periods 
of  time.     As  one  who  is  currently  participating  in  such  an  ex- 
change program,   I  can  assure  you  that  I  believe  my  current  exper- 
iences will  be  helpful  to  me  and  to  my  students  when  I  return  to 
the  university  campus. 

Beginnings  could  be  made  on  each  of  these  five  steps 
almost  immediately  without  the  necessity  for  great  increases  in 
expenditures.     The  primary  cost^ would  involve  effort,  not  money. 
To  invest  in  such  costs  holds  high  potential  for  paying  valuable 
dividends . 

CONCLUDING  STATEMENT 

This  presentation  has  concerned  itself  with  a  series  of 
pleas  aimed  at  emphasizing  education',  as  preparation  for  work,  as 
a  vital  and  viable  goal  of  American  higher  education.     I  have 
tried  to  make  clear  my  strong  beliefs  that,  while  this  represents 
only  one  of  a  number  of  worthy  goals  for  higher  education,  it  is  ' 
one  that  deserves  and  requires  more  emphasis  than  it  has  received 
to  date.     I  also  tried  to  make  it  clear  that  I  am,  in  no  way, 
asking  all  colleges  and  universities  to  hold  or  to  cherish  this 
goal.     I  am  simply  asking  those  who  profess  to  hold  this  goal  to 
do  more  than  has  been  done  to  date  to  emphasize  it. 
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Second,  I  tried  to  make  clear  my  belief  that  ample 
evidence  exists  that  demonstrates  both  the  past  failures  of 
American  higher  education  to  give  this  goal  high  priority  and 
the  current  needs  of  stud^ts  that  call  for  such  an  emphasis. 
Third,  1  purposely  inserted  three  of  my  personal  biases  regarding 
basic  needed  directions  for  'change  in  American  higher  education. 
I  did  so  primarily  because  each  holds  great  implications  for 
affecting  the  ability  of  any  institution  to  effectively  emphasize 
education,  as  preparation  for* work.     Finally,  I  presented  five 
action  steps  that  any  college  or  university  could  take  almost 
immediately  if  they  chose  to  respond  positively  to  challenges 
presented  here. 

I  would  close  with  the  same  admonition  with  which  I 
began  this  presentation  -  namely,  "if  the  shoe  fits,  wear  it." 
I  am  convinced,  if  considered  soberly  and  bbjectiyely,  this  shoe 
does  indeed  "fit"  a  great  many  institutions  in  whole  or  in  part. 
I  hope  that  the  initial  resentment  these  words  are  certain  to 
provoke  will  not  delay  long  the  thoughtful  consideration  of 
these  pleas. 
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SOME  THOUGHTS  ON  CAREER  DEVELOPMENT 

•  ♦ 

Career  developmen-t , is  a  major  concern  today.  Some 
of  the  topics  being  discussed  by  students,  faculty,  adminis- 
trat-^on,  and  the  public  which  reflect  this  concern  are  as  follows 
relating  one's  choice  of  major  to  getting  a  job;  maintaining 
academic  credibility  in  tho  face  of  economic  pressures  to  become 
controlled  by  the  job  market;  and  questioning  by  lawmakers  and 
the  public  about  the  relationship  between  a  college  degree-  and 
the  job  market. 

Below ^are  some  suggested  practical  goals  that  each 
student  and  department  might  look  at  as  they  develop  their  own 
programs  to  improve  career  development  activities  on  this  campus  :■ 

One  aspect  of  career  development  is  self -awareness . 
Students  should/,  . 

1.  Be  able  to  assess  their  own  interests  and  values 
that  may  affect  career  decisions. 

2.  Be  familiar  with  resources  available  to  help  persons 
assess  their  interests. 

3.  Be  able  to  assess  their  own  specific  abilities  that 
may  affect  pending  career  decisions. 

4.  Be  able  to  associate  the  abilities  they  are  developing 
with  potential  choice  of  career. 

5.  Be  able  to^  identify  ways  to  improve  career  and  occupa- 
tional capabilities  through  extracurricular  activities 
and  part-time  work. 

6.  Be  able  to  apply  the  steps  of  the  decision-making 
process  to  career  decisions. 

7.  Be  able  to  identify  job  characteristics  which  are 
important  to  them. 
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Another  aspect  of  career  development  is  knowledge  of 
the  world  of  work.    Students  should... 

1.  Know  types  of  occupations  most  likely  to  satisfy 
their -personal  interests  and  values. 

2.  ^   Know^  the  major  duties  and  required  abilities  of  jobs 
-    ,  in  the  occupational  family  of  their  career  choice. 

^3.     Understand  differences  in  responsibilities  of  various 
jobs  within  the  occupational  -f  asily  of  their  career 
choice 

4.  Be  aware  of  the  general  satisfactions  people  obtain 
from  various  kinds  of  jobs. 

5.  Understand  tjiat  technological,  economic,  and  social 
changes  result  in  decreases  in  the  availability  of 
some  kinds  of  jobs  and  increases  in  others. 

6.  Understand  the  value  of  maintaining  a  number  of 
o  c  cup  at  i  on  a 1  a 1 1  erna  t  iv  e  s .  ^ 

A  third  aspect  of  career  development  is  skills  required 
to  actually  obtain  a  job.     Students  should... 

1.  Be  able  to  identify  the  steps  in  a  process  of  obtaining 
a  j  ob . 

2.  Know  how  to  find  resources  to  help  them  in  the  job- 
seeking  process. 

3.  Krn>w  ways  to  evaluate  and  improve  their  job -seeking 
skills. 

4.  Be  aware  of  generally  accepted  personnel  selection 
practices. 

5.  Know  several  sources  they  can  use  to  find  out  about 
job  possibilities. 

6.  Be  able  to  identify  a  number  of  job  possibilities 
for  which  they  are  educationally  qualified  and  that 
require, the  competencies  they  have  developed. 
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7.  Know  how  to  investigate  an  oTganization,  institution, 
busines'S  and/or  community  concerning  a  job. 

8.  Be  able  to  evaluate  job  possibilities  considering  the 
job  characteristics  which  are  most  important  to  them. 

9.  Know  how  the  job  market  operates  in  specific  occupations 
Be  able  to  identify  the  qualifications  required  for  the 
jobs  in  which  they  are  interested. 

11.  Be  able  to  prepare  a  letter  of  inquiry  and  resume,  in 
the  appropriate  form,  that  reflect  their  qualifications 
for  the  jobs  for  which  they  are  applying. 

12.  Be  able  to  obtain  and  use  references  appropriate  for 
the  jobs  for  which— tiTey  ,a re  applying; 

13.  Be  able  to  identify  possible  questions  they  may  be 
aslced  in  interviews. 

14.  ,Be  able  to  articulate  why  they  are  qualified  for  the 
jobs  for  which  they  are  applying. 

V 

-  University  of  Nebr^aska- Lincoln 
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A  STUDY  TO  DETERMINE  HOW  COLLEGE  STUDENTS 
APPROACH  THEIR  CAREER  DECISIONS 
Wm.  Bale  Good son 
.  -     "       Associate  PxofessoT  of  Career  Education 

Brigham  Young  University 
(Presented  ^t  the  American  Personnel  and  Guidance  Association 
Chicago  Convention,  April  11-14,  1976)         "  • 

« 

The  purpose  of  this  research  study  is  to  find  out  how 
college  students  approach  their  career  decisions^    Do  they  (1) 
choose  their  major  first,   (2)  select  their  occupation  first,  or  * 
(3)  use  some  other  career  decision  approach?  - 

At  present,  throughout  the  United  States,  considerable 
time  and  money  are  being  spent  by  public  and  private  colleges  and 
government  agencies  to  assist  students  and  other  adults  with  their 
career  development.     It  is  quite  possible  that  much  of  this  money 
could  be  better  utilixed  if  effective  career  development  principles 
were  followed. 

In  order  for  counselors  to  be  more  effective  in  aiding 
students  with  their  career  development  it  seems  that  they  need 
more  detailed  knowledge  and  understanding  of  the  dynamics  of  career 
development.     Quite  often  career  counselors  vork\-ith  a  framework 
of  knowledge  that  is  too  general  in  nature  to  really  help Vs tudents . 
To  illustrate,  college  students  are  often  asked  "What  are  you  plan- 
ning for  your  career?"  or  "What  do  you  plan  for  your  life's  work?" 
These  ^questions  are  very  general  in  nature  and  as  a  result  it  is 
very  difficult  for  students  to  answer. 

The  research  of  (Dole,  1963;  Miller  and  Thomas,  1966)  . 
provides  information  which  gives  more  specific  direction  to  career 
development  efforts  when  they  conclude  that  educational  choice  and 
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occupational  choice  are  similar  but  should  be  handled  separately  \ 

when  working  with  students.     Usually  vocational  choice  is  stres-  J 

sed  and  educational  choice  is  neglected  •  (Ciavarella ,  1972)..  In  ; 

line  with  this  concept  (Biondi,  1972;  Osborn,  1957)  suggest  that  J 

the  first  steps  in  the  decision  making  process-^  is  to  break  the  | 

problem  into  parts  so  that  it  can  be  dealt  with  specifically  and  I 
creatively.                                                                                                       ^  j 

Applying  this  principle  to  the  general  career  questions  \ 

and  principles  stated  above,  the  questions  should  be  stated  some-  j 

thing  like  "What  do  you  think  you  might  choose  as  your  college  i 

major?"  and  "How  are  you  coming  toward  your  choice  of  occupation?"  j 

Since  these  questions  are  more  specific  and  understandable  students  j 

.are  able  to  give  specific  answers.  ; 

In  looking  at  the  two^  approaches  to  making  a  career  decision,  i 

if  one  plans  to  elect  his  major  first  it  is  a  matter  of  choosing  \ 
an  area  of  training  in  which  he  can  both  sue  <^ed  and  enjoy  and  then 
at  a  later  date  select  from  ajuong  the  many  occupational  outlets 
that  could  utilize  that  core  of  training.     If  one  choses  his  occupa- 
tion first  then  it  is  a  matter  of  selecting  a  major  to  give  him  the 
core  of  training  that  the  occupation  demands.     There  arc-  advantages 
and  disadvantages  to  each  approach;  however,  that  would  be  the 
subject  of  another  research  paper. 

RESEARCH  DESIGN 

At  the  beginning  of  Fall  Semester  of  1975  a  career  develop- 
ment  survey  was  given  to  2  388  of  the  new  students  (922  males  and 
1,466  females)  entering  the  Brigham  Young  University  for  the  first 
time.     This  survey  was  administered  to  the  students  during  the 
new  student  orientation  meetings  in  each  of  the  twelve  colleges  on 
campus.     A  copy  of  the  survey  is  included  with  the  paper  as 
Attachment  A.     Even  though  there  were  several  questions  asked  in 
the  survey,  the  only  one  analyzed  and  reported  for  this  study  is 

^  ^ 


o 
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the  one  aslcing  students  to  repoi-t  their  approach  to  their  career 
decision.    The  analysis  of  the  additional  questions  will  be 
reported-  ^n  future  papers  . 

Comparisons  were  ^ade  in  this  study  to  see  if  any  dif- 
ferences existed  between  the  students  in  the  various  College?  in 
their  approach  to  their  career  decision,  to  see  if  differences 
existed  between  the  males  and  females  in  the  various  colleges, 
and  to  see  if  any  differences  existed  between  all  new  male  students 
and  female  students.     Chi  square  was  used  for  these  comparisons. 

When  statistical  comparisons  were  made  of  various  College 
and  sex  groups  the  results  were  essentially  the  same  whether  or 
not  the  "other"  career  approach  responses  were  included.  There- 
fore, only  the  comparison  of  major  first  and  occupation  first 
responses  will  be  reported.    Another  reason  is  that  when  comparing 
all  twelve  colleges,  most  colleges  did  not  have  enough  students 
check  the  "other"  a|)proach  to  make  a  comparison  statistically 
sound. 

RESULTS 

The  purpose  of  this  research  was  to  find  out  how  students 
approached  their  career  decisions- -whether  they  choose  their  major 
first,  their  occupation  first,  or  some  other  apprcu»ch .     The  few 
responses  of  the  students  who  checked  "other  career  approach"  are 
shown  in  Table  1.     The  most  typical  "other"  approaches  to  career  * 
decisions  were  as  follows:     the  students  hadn't  decided  which 
approach  to  use  yet,  they  were  going  to  choose  a  major  and  occupa- 
tion together,  they  were  going  to  choose  their  college  classes  or 
determine  their  interests  first.     As  the  individual  responses  were 
studied,  the  general  impression  about  the  students  who  checked 
"other,"  was  that  these  students  had  not  progressed  far  enough  in 
their  career  development  to  be  able  to  decide  which  approach  to  use 
in  making  their  career  choice. 
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Table  1 

Responses  of  New  BYU  Students  who  Checked  Other  Approaches 
to  Career  Choice  than  Choosing  a  Major  or  Occupation  First 


Responses 

Numbers 

Haven't  decided  which  approach  yet 

20 

A  combination  of  the  two 

10 

I  chose  niy  college  classes  first 

11 

I  decided  my  interests  first 

6 

My  life  purpose  first 

3 

Areas  in  deniand  first 

1 

I  chose  my  college  first 

1 

Tried  both  and  got  nowhere 

1 

834 
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.  As  can  be  seen  from  Tabl$  2,  the  new  students  enter- 
ing the  twelve  colleges  were  different  in  the^r  approach  to 
their  career  choice.    The  majority  of  the  students  in  the 
colleges  of  Biological  and  Agricultural  Sciences,  Education, 
General  Studies,  Nursing;  Physical  Education,  and  Social  Sciences 
stated  they  chose  or  planned  to  choose  their  occupation  first; 
while  a  majority  of  students  in  the  colleges  of  Business,  Family 
Living,  Fine  Arts  and  Communications,  Humanities,  Physical  and 
Math  Sciences,  and  Engineering  Sciences  and  Technology  chose  or 
planned  to  choose  their  major  first.     These  cpllege  differences 
in  student  approach  to  career  choice  had  .a  chi  square  signifi- 
cance of  .001.     It  is  interesting  to  note  that  over  two- thirds 
of  their  students  used  this  approach.    Why  students  in  different 
colleges  differ  in  the  way  they  approach  their  career  decision 
would  be  an  interesting  study.     It  could  be  that  those  who 
choose /their  occupation  first  are  more  future  time  oriented 
and  v/Lue  security  more  than  those  who  choose  or  plan  to  choose 
major  first. 
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Table  2 


The  Career  Decision  Approach  of  New  Students  Entering 
Brigham  Voung  University  in  the  Fall  of  1975 
The  Twelve  Colleges  Compared 


.*P  <  .001 


• 

'  Major  First 

Occupation  First 

Colleges 

f 

% 

f 

0/ 
JO 

Chi  5q 

Bio  &  Ag  Sciences 

59 

30.7 

133 

69.3 

Business 

107 

77 

4  I  *  O 

Education 

46 

31.9 

98 

68.1 

Family  Living 

lob 

55.4 

133 

44.6 

Fine  Arts  i  Communications 

79 

55.5  ^ 

63 

44.4 

General  Studies 

188 

32.2 

395 

67.8 

1  139.677* 

Humanities 

64 

64.0 

36 

36.0 

Nursing 

47 

30.3 

108 

69.7 

Physical  &  Math  Sciences 

21 

58'.  3 

.  15 

41.7 

Physical  Education 

50 

48.5 

53 

51.5, 

Social  Sciences 

78 

39.2 

121 

60.8 

Engineering  Sci .  &  Tech. 

85 

58.6 

60 

41.4 

Total 

989 

43.4 

1292 

55.6  ^ 

836 
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^       When  the  caTeer  approach  of  men  and  women  was  com- 
pared, as  shown  in  Table  3,  the  majority  of  both  stated  they 
would  choose  their  occupation  first.    However,  more  men  than 
were  expected  were  choosing  their  occupation  first  and  more 
women  than  were  expected  were  selecting  their  major  first  -- 
this  difference  was  significant  at  the  .05  level.    The  reason 
more  men  tend  to  choose  their  occupation  first  could  be  that 
they  need  to  have  something  definite  to  look  forward  to  when 
they  graduate  whereas  women  do  not  feel  this  responsibility  as 
much  as  men. 


Table  3 


A  Chi  Square  Comparison  of  the  Career  Decision  Approach 
of  New  Ken  and  Women  Students  Entering  BYU 
During  the  Fall  of  1975 


Groups 

J 

Major  First 

Occupation  First 

f 

.  

% 

f 

% 

Ch1  Sq 

Men 

Observed 
E^^pected 

354 
378 

40.5 
43.3 

519 
495 

59.5 
56.7 

Wom6n 

4.282* 

Observed 
Expected 

634 
610 

45.1 
43.3 

773 
797 

54.9 
56.7 

*P  <  .05 
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The.  last  comparison  made  in  this  study  was  to  see  if 
the  male  and  female  students  in  each  of  the  twelve  colleges 
differed  by  college  in  their  career  choice  approach./   The  re- 
sults of  these  comparisons  are  found  in  Table  4.     The  College 
of  Social  Sciences  was  the  only  college  of  the  twelve  colleges 
•where  significant  differences  occurred  between  men  and  women  in 
their  approach  to  a  career  choice  and  this  difference  is  at  the 
.001  level.     The  women  students  in  that  college  were  about  evenly 
divided  as  far  as  choosing  their  major  first  or  occupation  first; 
however,   72.9  percent  of  the  men  chose  or  planned  to  choose 
their  major  first.    Why  do  men  and  women  differ  significantly  in 
the  College  of  Social  Sciences  and  not  in  other  colleges? 
Possibly  more  men  in  this  college  are  planning  on  graduate  or 
professional  degree  programs  than  the  women  who  would  seek  em- 
ployment after  receiving  their  bachelor's  degree.     This  is  also 
a  good  question  for  future  research. 
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Table  4 


The  Approach  to  Career  Decision  Making 
of  New  Students  in  the  Twelve 
BYU  Colleges  Corapdred  by  Sex 


Male 

— — , — 
Major 

Female 

Chi  Sq 

*1ajor  First 

Occ 

First 

First 

Occ 

First 

f 

% 

f 

% 

f 

fO 

f 

0/ 

K} 

Bio  &  Ag  Sci 

40 

29.4 

96 

70 . 6 

19 

33.9 

37 

66.1 

0.1976 

Business  i 

71 

57.7 

52 

42.3 

36 

59.0 

25 

41.0 

0.0001 

Education  i 

1 

20.0 

4 

80.0 

45 

32.4 

94 

67.6 

0.0090 

Family  Living 

2 

50.0 

2 

50.0 

162 

55.3 

131 

44  7 

V  «  \J\J\J  J 

Fine  Arts  &  Com 

!  23 

46.0 

27 

54.0! 

56 

60.9 

36 

39.1 

2.3307 

General  Studies 

84 

31.7 

181 

68.3 

104 

32.7 

214 

67.3 

0.0289 

HuTiiani  ti  es 

12 

66.7 

6 

33.3 

52 

63.4 

30 

36.6 

0.0001 

Nursi  ng 

0 

0 

3 

100 

47 

30.9 

105 

69.1 

0.2700 

Phy  &  Math  Sci 

n 

50.0 

11 

50.0 

10 

71.4 

4 

28.6 

0.8549 

Physical  Ed 

7 

41.2 

10 

58.8 

43 

50.0  . 

43 

50.0 

0.1597 

Social  Sciences 

26 

27.1 

70 

72.9 

52 

50.5 

51 

49.5 

10.4572* 

Eng  Sci  &  Tech 

77 

57.5 

57 

42.4 

8 

72.7 

3 

27.3 

0.4486 

*P<  .001 
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CONCLUSIONS 

How  do  college  students  approach  their  career  deci- 
sions?   Do  they  choose  their  major  first  or  their  occupation 
first?    The  new  students  that  entered  Brigham  Young  University 
in  the  Fall  of  19  75,  according  to  their  report,  are  almost 
equally  divided  each  way  in  their  approach  to  their  career 
choice  with  the  majority  of  students  choosing  their  occupation 
first.     More  than  tvo- thirds  of  the  students  in  four  colleges 
and  a  majority  of  students  in  two  colleges  cliose  their  occupa- 
tion first  and  a  majority  of  the  students  in  the  other  six 
colleges  chose  their  major  first        these  differences  of 
students  by  college  were  significant.  * 

The  majority  of  the  new  men  and  women  students  chose 
or  planned  to  choose  their  occupation  before  their  major:  of 
the  students  who  chose  their  major  first  a  larger  portion  were 
women  than  \^^re  expected  and  of  the  students  who.  chose  their 
occupation  fiYst  a  larger  portion  were  men  than  were  expected. 
These  sex  differences  were  significant. 

Even/though  the  students  in  the  colleges  varied  in 
their  career/approach,  no  significant  differences  existed 
between^thje  male  and  female  students  except  in  the  College  of 
Social  Sciences  where  significant  differences  existed  with  over 
two- thirds  of  the  men  approaching  their  occupation  first. 

IMPLICATIONS 

Because  students  differ  in  their  career  decision 
approach  some  interesting  implications  are  worthy  of  considera- 
tion. 

1.      Counselors  need  to  find  out  how  each  sti^dent  is 

approaching  his  career  decision  and  help  him  with 
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that  specific  problem,  whether  it  be  to  choose  the 
occupation  first  or  the  major  first. 

Career  Resource  Centers  need  to  be  catalogued  and 
arranged  so  that  students  will  have  easy  access  to 
the  information  they  need  from  either  the  choosing  a 
major  approach  or  the  choosing  an  occupation  approach. 

,  Publishing  companies  that  produce  career  information 
materials  should  realize  that  students  are  different 
in  their  career  decision  approaches  and  should  prepare  ' 
materials  th'at  will  be  specific  and  facilitate  the 
career  development  of  students  whether  they  begin 
their  search  with  occupation  or  major  first. 

Career  education  programs  need  to  educate  students 
to  the  fact  that  there  are  different  ways  to  approach 
their  career  decision  so  they  can  knowingly  select 
the  approach  that  suits  them  best. 

Career  educators  nee^  to  become  aware  of  the  fact 
that  students  may  differ  in  their  career  decision 
approach  so  they  will  not  structure  rigid  career 
education  programs  but  will  meet  the  needs  of  all 
students. 

More  research  needs  to  be  done  to  find  out  the 
specific  elements  which  effectively  aid  students  in 
their  college  major  selection  and  their  occupational 
selection.     No  matter  which  they  do  first,   they  end 
up  needing  to  solve  both  problems  eventually. 
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More  research  needs  to  be  done  also  to  see  if  there 
is  a  best  approach  to  the  career  decision  question 
that  would  be  suggested  for  all  students  to  follow 
or -if  it  is  just  as  well  for  each  student  to  use  the 
approach  that  he  desires. 

t 
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CAREER  DEVELOPMENT  SURVEY 

For  each  question  mark  your  answer  1n  the  appropriate  place  on  the  answer  sheet. 
K    Year  in  School    a)  Freshman   b)  Sophomore  c)  Junior   d)  Senior 

2.  Sex     a)  Male      b)  Female 

3.  Age     a)  17-18     b)  19-20     c)  21-22     d)  23-24     e)  25+ 

4.  How  have  you  approached  or  plan  to  approach  your  career  decision? 

a)  Choose  my  major  first  then  think  about  an  occupation. 

b)  Choose  my  occupation  first  then  select  a  major  to  help  me  get  the 
training  I  need. 

c)  Othei — Explain  on  the  back  of  this  answer  sheet. 

For  the  following  items  indicate  the  help  you  need  to  choose  your  MAJOR. 

5.  1  have  already  chosen  my  major,    a)  True   b)  False  (State  major  on  back) 

6.  I  need  to  learn  what  is  involved  in'choosing  a  major,    a)  True   b)  False 

7.  I  need  an  overview  of  all  the  majors  available  at  BYU.  a)  True   b)  False 

8.  I  need  a  better  understanding  of  my  interests,  values  and  goals  so  that 
I  can  choose  my  major  in  harmony  with  them,    a)  True   b)  False 

9.  I  need  to  learn  good  decision-making  procedures  so  1  will  be  able  to  make 
the  decision  about  my  major  and  feel  good  about  it.    a)  True   b)  False 

TO.    1  need  more  detailed  information  about  the  few  majors  I  have  been 
thinking  about,    a)  True   b)  False 

11.  1  need  other  types  of  help,    a)  True   b)  False    (Explain  on  back) 

For  the  following  items  indicate  the  help  you  need  to  choose  your  OCCUPATION. 

12.  I  have  already  chosen  my  occupation,  a)  True  b)  False  (State  occ.  on  back) 

13.  I  need  to  learn  what  is  involved  in  choosing  an  occupation,  a)  True  b)  False 

14.  I  need  en  overview  of  occupational  opportunities  in  the  U.S.  a)  True  b)  False 

15.  I  need  a  berter  understanding  of  my  interests,  values  and  goals  so  lean 
choose  an  occupation  in  harmony  with  them,    a)  True    b)  False 

16.  I  need  to  learn  good  decision-making  procedures  so  I  will  be  able  to  make 
a  decision  about  my  occupation  and  feel  good  about  it.    a)  True  b)  False 

17.  I  need  more  deta'iled  information  about  the  few  occupations  I  have  been  " 
thinking  about,    a)  True   b)  False 

18.  I  need  other  types  of  help,    a)  True   b)  False  (Explain  on  back) 
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MAJM 
SWT 

A  SIMPLE  AND  EFFECTIVE  AID  TO  CilOOSJNG  YajR  MAJOR 
©  J^alG  Goodson  J976 


COMBINES  DEClSION-mKING  WITH  EDuFA^liA^  AND  OCCUPATIONAL  INFORMATION 

OVER  A  HUNDRED  MAJORS  TO  SELECT  FROM 
SAMPLE  CARD 


Front 


HOW  TO  USE: 


Back 


T. 


2. 


3. 


Go  through  the  CoTlege  Major 
Cards  and  sort  out  the  msioors 
^ou  like  from  those  you  don't 
like 

From  the  fiiajors  you  like*  sort 
out  those  you  prefer  most  from 
those  you  prefer  least  ^ 


Collect  more  detailed  informa- 
tion about  the  majors  you  prefer 
from  various  career  sources  and 
make  your  college  major  choice 


DESIGNED  FOR: 

College  Students 
Hi  /I  School  Students 
Jb..;or  High  Students 


WHERE  TO  USE^ 

Career  Classes 

Career  Resource  Centers 

Counselors^  Offices 


^Or^ered  by 


City 


ERLC 


WHY  USE? J 

A  quick  overview  Of 
Establishes  a  place 

career  search 
Saves  time  for  all  concerned 


iHQny  majors 
to  begin  a 


COLLEGE  r4AJ0R  CARD  SORT--ORDER  FORM 


Stato 


Zip 


Cost  S5.95  plus  50  cents  for  postage  imd  handling 

Number  of  sets  desired^         Amount  enclosed  

Make  checks  payable  to:    COLLEGE  MAJOR  CARD  SORT 
Send  order  with  payment  to: 

COLLEGE  MAJOR  CARD  SORT 
?08  West  1100  South 
Oreiti,  Utah  8^067 


(over) 
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COLLEGE  MAJOR  CARD  SORT 
by 

Wm.  Dale  Goodson 
A  SUGGESTED  NUMBER  OF  SETS  FOR  EACH  SCHOOL 

1  set  for  each  cQunseTor 

1  to  5  sets  for  each  Career  Resource  Center 

1  set  far  each  students  in  a  career  class  when  covering  a  unit 
on  college  majors 

WAT  THE  COLLEGE  MAJOR  CARD  SORT  WILL  DO  FOR  YOUR  STUDENTS 

Students  are  able  to  see  an  overall  picture  of  common  college  majors 

Students  are  able  to  see  the  skilled  courses  required  of  them  in 
college  so  they  can  begin  getting  the  preparation  for  these  classes 

Suggests  several  occupational  outlets  for  each  major 

Students  actually  go  through  the  decision  making  process  as  they 
narrow  down  their  major  choices 

Students  are  able  to  establish  a  place  to  begin  their  career  search 

Fewer  interest  tests  are  needed  because  students  sort  out  their 
interests  as  they  go  through  the  card  sort 

Students  are  able  to  move  forth  with  their  personal-  career  development 
with  or  without  the  aid  of  a  counselor 

Each  set  can  be  used  over  and  over  again  by  many  students 
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CAREER  VALUES  AND  WORKING  C^DITZQN  .PREFERENCES  EXERCISE 

Sometimes  people  thinl<  about  jobs  only  in  terms  of  the 
duties,  skills,  and  training  involved.    Although  these  factors^ 
are  important,  there  are  other  things  that  you  should  consider 
about  any  job.     For  example,  will  the  values  that  arc  most  impor- 
tant to  you  (good  pay,  job  security,  having  time  for  your  family, 
etc.)  be  met  by  this  work?    Does  the  job  correspond  to  your  prefer- 
ences for  certain  working  conditions  (working  outdoors,  working 
mostly  on  your  own,  etc.}?    The  two  exercises  that  follow  will 
help  you  examine  your  job  values  and  working  condition  preferences 


JOB  VALUES  EXERCISE 
Most  of  the  things  that  various  people  value  m  a  job  are  listed 
below.     Circl^^  the  three  that  you  feel  are  the  MOST  IMPORTANT  for 
you  in  selecting  a  job. 


A.  Working  with  people  I  like 

B.  Being  my  own  boss 

C.  Doing  work  that  1  enjoy, 
that  is  interesting  to' me 

D.  Having"  a  steady  job 

E.  Making  decisions  and  super- 
vising others 

F.  Being  well  paid 


G.  Helping  others 

H.  Having  time  for  my  family 

I.  Having  a  chance  for  promotion 
J.  Having  flexible  working  hours 
K.  Other 


Rank  in  order  of  importance  the  three  job  values  you  have  circled. 

Mos  t  I  mp  o  r  t  an  t  

Second  most  important  

Third  most  important  
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^    -  KQRKING  CONDITION  PREFERENCES  EXERCISE 

\  Four  pairs  of  working  conditions  are  listed  below.     For  each  pair, 
\check  the  condition  that  you  prefer,  * 

1'  .  Working  indoors  ,  .  .  ,  .  .  ........  . .  ^Working  outdoors 

2.  ^  ^^Vorking  mostly  with  people.......  ^V'l/orking  mostly  on  your  own 

3.  "^  ^Iv'orking  at  a  variety  of  tasks  Concentrating  on  a  single  task 

 Doing  mostly  physical  1  abor .......   ^Doing  mostly  mental  work 


Examine  your  ratings  of  job  values  and  your  preferences  for  working 
conditions.     Cm.     /u  explain  why  you  selected  the  ones  you  did? 
Then,  think  of  the  jobs  you've  had  or  are  considering.     Do  they 
correspond  to  your  ratings?    Totally  or  just  partly?    If  a  particuTar 
job  does  not  suit  you,  is  it  because  it  does  not  fit  with  your  values 
or  working  condition  preferences?    If  so,  what  was  lacking?  Keep 
these  t\uestions  in  mind  as  you  consider  tentative  career  goals  and 
various  alternatives. 
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Career  Choices  and  Information 

Midstate  makes  available  to  students  a  special  booklet  entitled 
"Career  Choices  and  Job  Information''  that  attempts  to  link  education  to* 
the  world  of  work  In  a  more  meaningful  way. 

Following  are  some  excerpts  from  the  booklet: 

(Introduction  Page) 


Hi! 

Are  you  wondering  which  major  you  should  choose?  Or  what  kind  of 
job  you  could  get  if  you  chose  the  major  you  really  liked  best?  Welcome  to 
the  crowd  I 

To  help  you^  we  have  prepared  this  little  booklet.     It  provides: 

1.  a  brief  description  of  each  major  offered  at  Midstate. 

2.  some  notes  about  education  in  each  area. 

3-     the  employment  outlook  for  occupations  relating  to  that  major. 
4*    suggestions  for  other  career  ideas  requiring  similar  interest 
and /or  training. 

There  are  so  many  alternatives!    In  our  Career  Information  Library 
alone,  v/e  have  information  on  35,000  occupations.    We  also  have  helpful  books 
like  ''What  Can  1  Do  With  a  Major  In  .   .  .  ?*•  and  ''The  Occupational  Thesaurus" 
through  which  you  can  learn  about  several  hundred  career  options  for  each 
major.     Then  there  is  our  most  popular  book^  "If  You  Don't  Know  Where  You're 
Going,  You'll  Probably  End  Up  Somewhere  Else."    You  would  like  that  one. 

We  hope  that  you  will  visit  the  Career  Library  very  soou.    It  is 
a  casual,  friendly  place^  with  lots  of  bright  colors,  posters^  and  plants. 
Someone  is  always  on  hand  to  help  you  with  questions  or  career  ideas.  And 
the  collection  of  career  materials— it  has  been  getting  attention  as  one  of 
the  best  in  the  country!     So,  bring  a  friend,  or  come  alone.     You  are  always 
welcome,  Monday  through  Friday,  8-5.    Hope  we'll  see  you  soon. 

Sincerely, 


Placement  and  Career  Information  Staff 
Midstate 


The  materials  contained  in  this  section  were  developed  by  The  Placement  and 
Career  Information  Center,  University  of  Utah.    Their  reproduction  here  is 
acknowledged  and  appreciated. 
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How  do  I  get  THERE 


from  HERE? 


SEE  MAP,  NEXT  PAGE 


BEGIN  HERE 


U  you  want  to  know 
youfselt  belter;  your 
aptytudes  and  caretBJ 
Gapab)lit)es»  vjsvt  . 


THE 
COUNSELING 
CENTER 


WITH  QUESTIONS  ABOUT  COURSJ  SELECTION,  PROGRAM, 


EXPLORE  FURTHER! 


Where  you  can  get  individual  career  counseling.  Also,  ^career  exploration 
workshops  and  a  course.  Career  and  Life  Planning  (Ed  ftych  261) 


(3)  Iniormation  on 
n^any  careers. 

(2)  New  ideas  tor'^ays 
to  "use"  your  major. 

(5)  Professional  eonsulting  service  in 
'specihc  job  ^market/career  areas. 

0  Help  in  tinding  part-time  jobs  or  fuH-t^me 

mm  employment.  (Several  hundred  companies 
recruit  here  annually.)  ^ 

(5)  Current  )0b  and  salary  information,  hundreds  of  job 
'  listings,  addresses,  directories,  etc. 

(b)  Workshops  on  resume  writing  and  interview  techniques, 
^  Resufne  typing. 

(S)  Alunmi  employment  seivice.  ^ 


FOR* 


O 
4^ 


Al3C  QUESTIONS  ABOUT 


HELPING  STUDENTS  GROW  AT  MIDST  ATE 


STUDENT  DECISION^MAKING 


CtNTCH  FOR  ACADEMIC  ^DV1SI(^G 
STUDENT  ADVISOR  CO>!tACT  * 

4TOOINT 

ADVISOR 

1    1  V 

Itix.i:           V»k>«s  *ACT» 

la*  High  school  9pa 

toucai^t>»^;ai  Oc>iec!<>«i  iACT» 

\ti)  ACT  oaia  impiicattoni  lOt  coi' 

iU   Coi'T>tu>utn  rmjuiremtjnji 

\2)  SpoCiJtt    Goursoi   ana  pre 

10J  fc:^pio^ai«t>rt  01  spftohc  sx»ii5  net- 

DEVELOPMENT  OF  STUDENT  SEtF- 
AWARENESS  OF  SUPPORT  N£EDS 

Review  w-ih  ^To<Jeni 
^uppon  ^Systems  avanab)e 
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POSSmL€  A«RAY  OF  StUDtNt  DECISIONS 


CURRENT  $UPPOnt  SYSTEMS 


I  '  »    Dot  i&JOn  lO  UHJil^  *1 5ipOC  >      LuppO^J  5y$l^ 
budding  oniyi 


U->  Det.«^»oh     «iUiitj  ^  tijmpinaho^  support 


D^c^sion  io  change  college  ^3)0^  ^nO  ul*«io 
Ox)5img  support  systems  to  lactiitaie  lurtnof 


DeciSionnol  iouluizD  any  i^jppori  syslt^m^  a! 

mis  h^no  iSlUtiOnt  usUIlMy  J«el5  he  or  s^ti 
*ieeas  no  ixiM^s  »mprovdO  j 


lb)  Decis)on  lu  slop  oul  ipD5m)>Jily  oi  pMas»hg 
uul  0>  M»05Jvlie  to  altLvnanvfi  schools  trawnng 
p»ogta^>5  etc  3 


30C)^)  i/stom  ischooi  vocanon 
etc  )  '^rovvtied  tn©  option  to 

oato) 


STUDENT  SUCCESS 

iGraduaoon) 


SUPPORT  CLASSES 

E»^-jU5h  ^04-  Engiisn  as  a  Secono  Li^iijoigft 
fcj-vjMsh  106'  English  as  a  S»cono  i^ango^ge 
Enghin  lOb-  Compo5»lioft  'o^  Foreign 
StuoenTs 

Mai^loma^lC5  lOO-  Preparatory  Aigebra 
£ducai>onai  P3ycbo)ogy  260-  Learnrng  SxiMs 
Gone^ai  tducaiion  J  ^9-1  iMrnjng  SkiII  Topics - 
CxJ^ifeW  EcJucalion  1 19-2  learning  SkjH  Topics 
taucaTtona)  Psychology  i01-  Qasic  R«admg 
EOyCbt>onaJ  Psychology  201-  Ett^ctive 
f^eading 

P^^ysjcs  1 10'  )nuo<JucljO»  to  CoHege  Physics 
Educational  Psychology  2bi-  Career  and 
Planning 

TUTORING  SUPPORT  SERVICES 

ttnntc  T\jtoir>ng  Se^iC^i 
Depat^mentat  Tolo^^ng  Sorvrcos 
Prwati)  Tutors 

Stua«ni  Con^suUabon  w»t^.  Pfotes50rs 
Voierans  Admimatranon  jva) 

Tuionng  Allocation 

ADVISING.  COUNSELING,  and  SOCIAL 
SUPPORT  SYSTEMS 

C*nt«r  for  Academic  AdvMng 

Curriculuni  Planriing 

SchOiasliGS  Standards  tSlooeni  Contractjng) 
General  twucalion  Planning 
GujdeO  Sludiei  and  Support  Cumcuiufn 
Unoecid«d  Majors 

Frosnmen  ana  TransJer  Sludehis  Orientation 
Aonusston  and  Registration  Lmison 


2  Uli)¥«rtHy  CouA#«ik>9  C^Altr 

Career  Development  Pfogramming 
Individual  Learnmg  SkiDs  Developnoht 
Personal  Orovk-th  Workshops 
Testing  Fatilitws 
individual  Counselling 

3  ACT  CaruO  Planning  Program 

4  if  ihnic  Student  Affairs  Advjs»ng  Center 
b    FacuMy  Advisors 

6  Foreign  Student  AdvisOr* 

J"  Handicapped  Siudem  Center 

8  Sludoni  Placpment  Center 

9  financial  Aids 
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THE  LIBERAL  ARTS  COLLEGE  AND  CAREER  DBVELOPMEHT 

E  d  Watkins 
Director,  Career  Developmeiit 
»  Doane  College 

Tradition-ally  defined,  the  liberal  arts  are  the  medieVal 
studies  comprising  the'  trivium  and  the  quadrivium.  ^ Trivium  -- 
the  three  liberal  arts  of  grammar,  rhetoric  and  logic  forming 
thfe  elementary  division  of  the  seven  liberal  arts  in  medieval 
schools.     Quadrivium  --  a  group  of  studies  consisting  of  arith- 
metic, music,   geometry  and  astronomy.     Today,  there  seems  to  be 
some  tonfusion  among  academicians  over  what" exactly  constitutes 
a  liberal  arts  college.     My  wife  attended  two  state  colleges  and 
yet  she  took  26  h^urs  in  humanities,  over  fifty  hours  in  fine  arts 
over  twenty  hours  in  social  sciences,  and  eight  hours- in  natural 
sciences..    Is  it  a  fair  statement  to  say  that  we  ^are  any  more  of 
a  liberal  arts  college  than  Kearney  State,  Wayne  State,  the  Univer 
sity  of  Nebraska  or  any  other  state  college?     If  we  are  different, 
then  how  are  wc  different?    When  we  are  comoaring  ourselves  to 
other  schools  and  identifying  ourselves  as  a  liberal  arts  college, 
are  we  talking  about  what  we  do  have  thaA:  other  schools  don '  t ,  or 
are' we  talking  about  what  we  don ' t  have  that  other  schools  do? 

Many  scholars  feel  that  the  liberal  arts  emphasis  began 
with  Plato.     Plato  regarded  the  working .professions  with  disdain 
and  claimed  that  the  arts  and  handicrafts  bri|ig  about  a  natural 
weaknes5  in  the  principle  of  excelleniie  in  a.  man.     Education  in 
Plato's  time  was 'fitted  for  persons  of  leisure  and  it  passed  from. 
Greece  and  Rome  to  the  feudal  communi ties  of  Europe,  where  the 
working  part  of  the  community  was  not  much  better  off  than  slaves, 
and  not  more  seriously  regarded. 
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Matthew  Arnold  speaks  of  Plato's  frame  of  re;ference, 
"One  cannot  ^eguie  to  admlAz  tht  aKtJ.it  who  d^aim  the,6z  ptctuKz^ , 
Bat  we  6ay  to  oaA.4e.lvz6  that  hti  tdza^  ihovo  tkt  -tni^latncz  oi  a 
pK-imtttvt  and^  ob^otztt  'oKt'UC'oi  th^ngi  whzn  thz  waK^toA.  ca^tt 
and'^-hz  pKtZitly  ta^tz  tve-te  alonz  tn  lionon,  and  tht  humblz  woAk 
o{  thz  woAld  n)a6  done,  by-  6lavt6 

Matthew  AriiOld  and  T,H.  Huxi-^y  wrote  during  a  time  when 
their  cultures  were  engaged  in  the  process  of  moving  from  the  meta- 
physical to  the  posi tivistic .     Huxley  and  Arnold  "engaged  in  debates 
that  raised  new  questions  as  to  the  importance  of  including  physical 
science  in  the  liberal  arts  curriculuBi.    Arnold  said  in  his  lecture 
"Literature  and  Science/"     "In  oah.  :ialtan&,  thz  aim  biXng  to  know 
ou-'i6zZvZ6  and  thz  woAld,  we  havt  ai  tko.  mtam  to  tkti,  znd,  to 
feuow  tht  bt6t  iA^htck  ha6  btan  thoaght  and  6ald  tn  thz  woAld."  T.H. 
.Huxley,  in  a  lecture  entitled  "Science  and  Culture,"  verba^^ly 
attacks  Arnold  by  saying  that  he  (Arnold)  only  recognizes  literature 
as  the-  bes.t  that  has  been  thought  and  said. 

Arnold  answers  Huxley  by  saying,   "Lzt  ai,  I  6 ay,  6e  agreed 
>  about  the  meaning  o     tht  tzKm6  we  aAz  ui-lng.     1  ta/.k  o  knowing 
thz  bz6t  whtch  ha^  bzzn  thought  and  attzAzd  in  tko.  ivohld  .     f^o  izaoK 
Haxlzy  iay^  tht6,.  mzan&  knoKUng  l^tzAatuKz ,     LttZAataA.z  ti  a  la^gz 
wokd;  It  may  mzan  zvzAythlng  wn.tttzn  wtth  IzttZKi  on.  pAtntzd  In  a 
book,     Euclid' 6  Elzmzntz6  and  Nzwton'i  PAtnctpia  an.z  thai  litzKatuAz, 
Alt  knowtzdgz  that  Kzachzi  thAough  booki  ii  litzAatuA-Z .  "     Today  the 
liberal  arts  college  has  a  place  for  both  tFe  Arnolds  and'  the 
Huxlevs. 

I  have  examined  a  number  of  quotations  about  the  p-urposes 
of  liberal  education  and  I  find  more  emphasis  on  the  "what  it  does" 
than  I  do  on  the  more  fundamental  question,  "what  is  it?"  Some 
examples  are: 
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Everett  Dean  Martin: 

An  educated  person  is  one  "W/io  know6  thu  6iQnA.{^4,tanc.t 
what  ht  doz±"       who  has  ''atqulAzd  a  ^e-t  oi  valuta," 

Sir  Lawrence  Jones : 

The  end  of  higher  education  ^^oaght  to  bz,,.thz  zntak^gz- 
mtnt  o^'a  young  man^^,   oA  young  woman 'a  capa<i4.ty  {^ok 
acquZA^ng  WjL^domj  wisdom  b^Xng  de^^ned  a6  a  ^en^e  o{ 
^vatuzi ,   OA  ^tht  ability  t^&'choo^s.  be^tiJOZGLn  tho^z  things 
that  a^  woKthwhXlt  and  tho6Z  that  aAt  no^," 

Mark  Van  Dor en: 

"The  aim  o^  ZlbtKal  tdutation  i6  one'^  oim  txciitltnt^, 
th2.  pzA^^ction  o{^  ont^6  ZnttZli^ctaal  dhaAactzA)  not 
mzKzly  to  fenow  oh  ""do;   but  al6o ,  and  indeed  chiz£ly, 
to  be." 

Wllliani  Rainey  Harper:  '        '  ' 

*'An  et?aeaied  man  t^  a  man  who  by  thz  ttmt        16  tu)S.nty- 
iive,  yzaA6  oZd  ha^  a  alzaA  th^oAy,    {^okmtd  in  thz  tight 
^    0^  human  expe^^enc?  down  Jt/ie  agg^j   o{  what  comtitutHA 
a  6ati6  (^ying  tii^^  a  significant  ti^n,  and  who  by  the 
age  oi  thiAty  hai  a  moAal  phiio^ophy  (ion6onant.  with 
AaciaZ  expe^^'ence.  a  man  Azaaht6  i/ie^e  agzs  with- 

oat  having  aAAivzd  at  6uah  a  thzoAy,  6uah  philosophy , 
thzn  no  matt^^A  how  many  ^acti  he  has  ^ea^ned  oA  how 
many  pAoaSiSSizs  hd  has  mastzA^d,  the.  man  is  an  ignoAamas 
and  a  {ool,   unhappy^   pAobably  dangzAoas  , 

Greene:  ^  -  ' 

'^OuA  gAmtzst  wnaknzss  today  is  oua  lack  o^  gunuim 
cultuA^.     This  dn^ici^ncy  maniitsts  itstl^  in  tht 
s  apzA  {^iciality  0     many  o  ^  oua  standaAds ,  th&,  povzAty^ 
0     many  o{i  oua  individual  zxptAiancus  ^  and  ^thu  inadz-  ^ 
quacy  o^  oua  social  consciousness.     It  can  be  coAAccted 
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only  thA.oagh  ilbQ.^at  tiacailon^" 
Brand  Blanshard; 
.    ^  "Thlz  1^6  what  tolle.ge        ^on.:    to  hdlp  you~k^qul^z 

thz  ta^tz^  that  makt  po46tblt  th&  dztpZA  dzltght^." 
Cole : 

"A  ItbzAally  tduaate.d  yoath  will  ^ecfe  to  con^e^ve 
tht  ipKliiiil<L4>i,  tKophlz^  oi  man'i  qae.i>t  ^oA  thE  good 
lti£.t  to  Aoot  oat  4ac/i  tondltloni  ix6  tnhtbtt  ivzAy 
man' i  qm^t  ayid  to  mafee  hti  own  aon^tAuctlv  e.  tnltit- 
mzfit  In  thu  caiue.  o{  the,  cormon^^vd," 
Henderson: 

"Llb^Aal  tdaaatlon.  .  .16  an  zducatton  that  tmd^  to 
pAoda<it  thz  llbzAoZ  tndtvtdaal       thz  pe^'-son  who, 
because  oi  hli  pe.A6pt(Lttvz  o^  hl6toKy,  kii  a^iltldal 
ob6£.Avatton  oi  cont^mpoAaAy  iotttty,  and  hti>  and^A- 
^tandlng  oi  6  octal  dynamlci,,   h?.lp6  to  iadlttatz  • 
nzzddd  dhangz  In  the.  woAld,  " 

In  discussing  the  liberal  arts  it  seems  impossible  to 
separate  the  "what  it  is"  from  the  ''vi^Sit  it  does."    If,  indeed, 
the  liberal  arts  provide  chiefly  general  knowledge  and  provide 
a  broad  education,  then  we  might  hope  for  a  "whole  person,"  i 
€me  who  possesses  an  in-depth  cultural  understanding,  who  is  flexi- 
ble, and  who  is  capable  of  continual  growth.     In  attempting  to  define 
the  liberal  arts  college,  I  believe  that  the  "what  it  is"  must  be 
analyzed  more  carefully  so  that  the  "what  it  does"  can  be  more 
accurately  predicted  and  hoped  for. 

CAREER  DEVELOPMENT 


Some  academicians  claim  that  they  must  preserve  the 
liberal  arts  from  being  subjected  to  such  crass  terms  as  "vocatioa" 
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and/or  ^'career. ^'    These  same  individuals  often  use  the'^terras  to 
connote  some  type  of  narrow  specialized  training  vhicK  has  no 
place  in  the  b-iwad  liberal  arts  frameworlc.     Vocation,  the  term 
itself  has  somehow  strayed  from  its  original  meaning  (vhich  is 
a  call  or  a  summons  -  vccatus)  to  its  more  vulgar  common  uscige, 
which/has  a  specialised  trade  implication.     Curiously  enough, 
the  liberal  arts  colleges  in  this  country  were  originally  voca- 
tional in  intent.. 

The  term  career  is  defined  by  SVebster  as  a  course 
which  in  turn  is  defined  as:     1}     the  act  or  action  of  moving  in 
a  path  from  point  to  point;  a  li-fe  history,     2)     the  path  over 
which  something  moves,     3}     a  chosen  manner  of  conducting  oneself 
^behavior) ;  a  progression  through  a  series  of  acts  or  events  or 
a  development  or  period,     4).    an  ordered  process  of  succession  as 
a  series  of  lectures  or  o^her  matter  dealing  with  a  subject  or  a 
series  of  such  courses  constituting  a  curriculum,     5}     a  part  of 
a"meal  served  at  one  time. 

* 

One  would  have  to  choose  number  five  if  one  were  interes 
ted  in  selecting  a  "narrow"  definition  of  career  or  course.  And 
yet  I  have  heard  learned  men  and  women  bandy  both  vocation  and 
career  around  as  if  they  are  either  ignorant  of  their  derivatives 
or  willing  t6  accept-  "common"  usages  of  the  terms. 

Charles  Silberman  in  crisis  in  the  Classroom  seems  to 
have  a  good  grasp  of  Webster's  definition  of  course  when  be  states 
"Tht  choice.  .0^  a  cafi^cK  lnvolvt6  {an.  moAz  than  a  choice,  oi  houj  to 
zafin  a  Itvtllhood.     The  qr     tton,    'ijJho  am  IV  KSLallij  meani  'What 
do  I  usan^  to  be?    What  valaz6  do  I  want  to  6e.hve?    To  oohom  and  to 
what  do  T  want  to  bz  fLZipoiulblz? '     T/ie-^e  ti  a  tot  oi  dlH^Ktnct 
bztwznn  6tan.ttng  a  job  and  6taAtlng  a  ca^tch..,,a  job  l6  a  way  o^ 
za^in.Lng  a  Itvlng ,  but  a  ca^ee/t  t6  a  way  o{  llvtng .  .  .it  t6  thz  way 
you  want  to  Itvz." 
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In  a  brochure  on  our  Career  Development  Program,  I 
ivrote  the  following  under  the 'title  "Liberal  Arts  in  the  Broadest 
Sense":     "By  introducing  the  concept  of  Career  Development  into  a 
general  liberal  arts  framework,  Doane  College  and  its  students 
may  enter  into  a  marriage  that  extends  far  beyond  the  traditional 
four-year  college  commitment.     Doane  provides  students  an  opportu- 
nity to  explore  career  options  in  a  frameworl^  that  discourages  a 
'locking-in'   or  a  ' locking- out '  situation.    We  feel  a  broad  gen- 
eral level  of  knowledge  and  the  development  of  general  intelle-ctual 
capacities  applies  to  life  as  well  as  to  the  sometimes  narrowly 
defined  campus.     For  the  future  this  country  needs  people  who 
through  experience  and  learning  are  aware  of  themselves  and  thus 
aware  of  the  career  goals." 

1  am  in  f^rm  agreement  with  a  recent  statement  contained 
in  a  study  by  the  College  Placement  Council  entitled  "Four  Year 
Liberal  Arts  Graduates":     "Gzns.AaZly  4>pzak.ing,  llbzAal  aKt^ 
havt  been  conce/ined  with  '  pu^ie  e.iiucatlon  '  and  hava  ^tlt  no  need  to 
be  concerned  mllh  what  happQ.n^  to  tht  QJiadaatz        and  thl& ,  In  &pltz 
05  th^  {act  that  rno^t  tn-6tltu.tion^  /lave  malntatntd  that  th^y  a^e 
edaca.t^wg  ^^e  '  wholz  peA^on.'    1    ^tht^  be  60,  thm  It  M  not  loQlcal 
to  g-ivt  coyi-i^-idzKatton  to  what  happ^n^  whzn  thii  coll^g^  coaAi^  l6 
tomplttcd?     CtAtalnly  it  6hoald  be  poiAlblz  to  accept  the,  llb^Aal 
aAt6  conc&pt  0^  '  tddcatton  {oA  liit'i>  bzaAtng  In  mind  that  Hie., 
{on.  moit,  tnctadzi  a  htgh  pe.Aczntage  o{j  ttrrn  ipznt  tn  raining  a 
Itvtng.     How^ve.A,   naAnlng  a  living  inaludzi  thz  adhizvtmtnt  o{  a 
dtgAtz  o{  intAin6ia  6ati^  {action  in  om'i  woAk  and  a  ^en^e  o{ 
contributing  to  6otizty.     ThzAe.  i6  no  intent  hcAt  to  qac^i^tion  the. 
value.  o{  the  liberal  aAt6,     J{,  in  {act,  itudy  o{  the  liberal  ah.ti> 
incAeaie&  knowledge;  bAoaien4>  the  viewpoint;  teacher  how  to  think, 
analyze,  &ynthe6ize;  how  to  expAe6^  one6el{  lucidly  both  oAally  and 
in  WAiting;  and  lead^  to  an  examination  o{  valuei  and  attitute6, 


that  changzi  Kdpldly,  that  calU  {oA  ile.xtbllA.ty  and  adaptabtltty" 
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From  thd  Newman  report,  "In  ttAmi        oan.  tnitttu.tton^ , 
Oiiz  t^OiUd  hopz  that  tht^t  wtll  be  gAtatt^  dtvzk^tty  among  thtm) 
that  thdAz  wtll  be  It^i^  oi  a  izn^z  o^^  IvoKij-tom^A  ^  e^-cente-iedne^i , 
but  AathzA  a  Aecogn^^H.c?n  that  eac/t  ti  a  cAudiaZ  paAt  oi  iOdZtty, 
and  that  thzlA  ^imci-ion  -ii  to  izKvt  that  ^octzty."    Frojn  the 
Cartrcgie  report,  '*yoang  people  should  al^o  be  Qlvtn  moAH  optlom 
to  6t^p  oat  lAOm  tolZzgt  in  OAdtA  to  gtt  i^Avtcz  and  vooAk  zxptAte.nct. 
Socte.ty  vooald  gain  t^  woAk  and  itudy  we^e  mtx^d  thAoiighoat  a  lt{,z- 
timz,  tha6  Atdactng  thz  ^tmt  oi  aompaAtmzntaltztd  Aolt6  oi  li>olattd 
6tadtntA       .  mAktAi  and  oi  youth  u4 .  tiolattd  agt.     The  4ew4e  oi 
t&olatton  ojoald  be  ledaced  ti  mo  At  6tads.nt^  u;eA.£  alAo  lAJOAkdAi  and 
ti  mo  At  iooAktA6  could  al6o  be  itudcnt.i> .  " 

Oil  the  basis  of  these  and  other  reports  colleges  have 
begun  to  look  more  critically  at  the  problems  associated  with  aca- 
demic isolationism  and  many  are  providing  more  off-campus  opportunities 
for  their  students.     Harvard,  for  example,  has  recently  inaugurated 
a  Shared  Experience  Program  which  helps  students  "bridge  the  gap 
between  the  classroom  and  the   'real  world',  and  at  the  same  time 
gain  some  insight  into„ career  choices."    According  to  Bob  Ginn, 
Assistant  Director  of  the  Office  of  Graduate  and  Career  Plans,  who 
was  res|3onsible  for  bringing  the  program  to  Harvard,-  its  value  lies 
in  helping  students  " ioAmalate  goal6  and  gatn  in^tght  into  vocattonat 
itZi-unde.A6tandtng In  addition,  he  notes  ,  "  Jt  bAtng6  thtm  tnto 
contact  Lvtth  tht  MOAk  woA.£d  and  pAOvtdti  them  i.i)tth  vtAy  tnttmatt 
contact  u)ith  a  vaAtztij  oi  Aolt  modtl^." 
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Ann  Pongracz,  a  Harvard  student  explains,  "BtZng  at 
HaA-va/id  ha^  ^t^malatzd       to  Itnd  u  thzoAttlcdl  ba^li  ^oA  all 
I  do  In  thz  ShaAzd  €xpzA.iznct  PAogAam.     TktAt^i  a  constant  ilovo 
{^Aom  thz  ala^iAOom  to  my  lOOAk,  and  that^ AnalZy  gAe.at."  The 
program  has  helped  others  in  other  ways,  ns  exemplified  by 
Russ  Hartmen  who  thought  he  wanted  to  be  a  policeman.    He  found 
after  a  semester  of  observing  the  Cambridge  Police  that  police 
work  would  be  "an  Q.ytAtmtly  dAu^tAattng  zxp-^Alznat .     Thz  SkaAQ.d 
ExpzAlznte  ?AOgAam  didn't  Pitlp  mt  de.ve.lop  tnttAiL^ti  that  wtll  bt 
u6e.£LLl  In  my  iatuAe.  aaAe.€A  plan6 ,   but  It  did  kzlp  me  think  thAoagh 
Aome  oi  my.  lnts.Azit6 ,  "    Russ  explains,  "hio^t  6tLLdmt4>  don't 
think  oat  the,  dl{ie.Ae.nt  caAze.A  alte^Anatlv e.6  available,  until 
tke.y' Az  ({oAced  to  make,  a  dztlilon  ,     Tht  ShaAe,d,^^Expi\Ale.nce,  TAogAam 
glve.4>  you  a  chance  to  do  that  In  advance.  " 

I  use  the  Harvard  example  because  I  think  it  is  con- 
sistent with  my  personal  commitment  and  is  akin  to  our  program  at 
.Doane.     1  am  in  favor  of  off- campus  experiences  because  it  puts 
students  in  touch  with  role  Vmodels"  that  can  ease  the  transition 
from  the  classroom  to  the  work-a-day  world.     We  are  not  emphasizing 
specific  skills,  but  we  are  interested  in  putting  students  in  touch 
with  professional  people  in  their  general  area  of  interests.  Students 
gain  because  they  can  receive  aid  from  faculty  sponsors  and  off- 
campus  supervisors  in  making  sense  of  an  experience.     Employers  of 
Doane  interns  receive  the  best  opportunity  to  observe  and  recruit 
future  employees.     The  college  benefits  because  it  is  provided  with 
additional  learning  settings,  it  is  able  to  keep  abreast  of  ^cnpw- 
ledge  being  generated  in  communities  and  academically-related 
settings,  and  it  is  given  opportunities  to  serve  specific  public 
and  human  needs  through  students. 

Some  colleges  unfortunately  have  decided  to  divorce 
themselves  from  the  liberal  arts  tradition  because  they  feel  they 
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caniiot  survive.     I  deplore  what  is  happening  at  some  colleges  as 
witnessed  by  a  February  18,  19  75,  Wall  Street  Journal  article 
entitled,  "Changing  Courses":     "foA  gznt^at.lon^  iambath  CoUs,g^ 
heAe  ha4>  ^x-L^t^d  amid  bAoad  lam^  and  6pA.au)llnQ  tAtti, ,  o^tAlng 
-lU  ^tud^nU  Shak^4>piiaAe.  and  Hilton  and  lo6t  oi  tAadlllon," 
"And  now  ll  o^^eA4  Holiday  Inyu." 

"Thz  HtlhodUt  CLDll^Qz  and  tho.  motU  chain  havz  6taAlzd 
a  pAogAam  to-  £zach  Lambuth  AtLLds.nt4  a  tAade.,  namtly  how  to  Aan  a 
hotp^l,  motnl  OA  a  At^taaAant.     So  now.  In  a  <ila^4>Aoom  that  wa6 
onc£  Az^zAvzd  :i0A  th&.  llkt^        Komantlc  poztAy  oa  Utdltval  hlitoAy , 
a  vl^ltoA  {^Indi  Holiday  lnn6  ex£cu"'u£  RobtAt  Meadotw  bAUkly 
^tAldlng  to  tho.  btackboaAd  and  6tAawllng   'Bob  Meadows  -  JntAodaatlon 
to  Succe^^i  '  In  big  ltttQ.A6 .  " 

"'M'j'm  in  tkz  pQ.oplt  biulnt^^,'  HA.  Mtadow^  chztAlly  tM^ 
one  c-ea44  and  thzn  pAoa&Q.d6  to  dl^tuii  iaah  ^abjS.ct4>  ai  thz  AUlng 
co^t  oi  ^hiie,t6  and  thz  gAOwlng  pAobltm        plli^Aag^.     'In  ba6lnt6.6,' 
Ma.  Hzadow6  aknoanati,    'the.  whoU  namz  oi  thz  gamt  li  making  monty .  ' " 

From  the  same  article,  ".  ..ioA  many  ichooU,  6ach  aA 
UaAyvllZo.  Colltge.  In  St.   LouU,  th^At  ^Umply  hadn't  been  any  cholae,. 
'iiilthoat  all  tht  thangz^,  thzAe.  1^  no  doabt  thll  platt  would  be 
tlo^zd,'  ^ay^^a  UaAyvlllt  oHldlal.     HaAyvllU  u4  ed  to  be  ilmply  a 
llbzAal  aAt^  school  oUtAlng  tAadltlonal  llbdAal  aAti>  (ioiLA6t6. 
Today,  It  hai  |a  whole,  new  aAAay  oi  caAZ2.A-  OAlnnttd  coua^z^  Aanglng 
ftAom  attuaAlai  ^c-cence  to  caAdlopalmonaAy  ttchnology,  and  It  iayi 
thtiz  coaAi2.6  j/taue  hzlptd  boo6t  It^  tnAollrmnt  to  moAZ  than  1,000 
today  ^Aom  3  70'  a  {^zw  yzaAi,  ago," 

Ther^  is  little  question  that  these  off -campus  intern- 
ship programs  .assist  in  bringing  additional  people  to  the, campus. 
The  publication  Insight  claims  that:     "Collzgz^  that  havt^  dzvUopad 
OA  aAe,  dzvtlop-ing  IntzAn^hlp  oa  pAaatlcal  woAk  zxpzAlznae.  pAogAam^ 
ioA  thtlA  itu.d<Lnt&  aAz  making  izvzAal  dl-i  covzAle.6 ,     Pe.Ahap4>  tht  mo6t 
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ih,pQ~Kta)it  ii,  that  thz^t  intt^n6h'lp6       i{  tli^y         ^al4,d  won.k 
iii(.ptA.itnt<L6,  -t^  thzy  a\Q.  caKtially  ^^upz^vii&d,  and  -i^  the.y'aA.e. 
o^^zidd  in  vi-^taalZy  all  depaKtmQ.nti  u)lth.Ln  tht^  aonttxt  o  |$  -tne, 
pu-tpo^e  oi  tkt  in^titiLt-iO)'i       ie^ve  to  attract  6tadtnt6,  {^^t~ 
qii'^ntly  f  n-icjlret  quality  of  ^tadtnt  thdn  tht  tollQ.gz  hai  baan 
atttacti^iQ .  "  * 

'  ^    This  information  based  .on  research  done  by  Interpreting 
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mstitii-^ions ,  a  Baltimore  consulting  firm  mal<es  several  important 
points:     1)     the  internship  must  be  a  valid  work  experience,  2) 
it  must  be  carefully  supervised,     3}     internships  must  be  offered 
in  virtually  all  departments,  and    4)     they  must  be  within  the  v 
context  of  the  purpose  of  the  institution.     Other  schools  previously 
mentioned  have  apparently  changed  the  purpose  of  their  institutions. 
This  has  been  done  by  several  institutions  as  an  alternative  to 
closing  their  doors. 

Some  colleges  have  not  made  a  college  , commitment  to  off- 
campus  •  learning ,  but  select  several  faculty  members  to  run  a  "paper 
program."    The  consulting  firm  concluded  from  their  research: 
"But,        mo-ie  and  mo^z  colls.gz-b  adopt  th^,^  mode        zdacation,  thafio. 
ate  intz^mhlp^  available.  becau.6£  th2.  man.ks.t  ha^  been  tapped 

by  otkt\  c.oiltg.^^b.     ¥afithzn.mo/Lt,  a  t^}zll  dtvzlop^d  lnttn.n6hlp  pAo~ 
gxam  dtmandi  an  additional  admini^tAatoAf  a  l^all-timii  co ofidlna'to H. 
iK'iiQ  iQcatii^  th^  woAk  zxpnAizntz  po66ibilitiE-i> ,  dkaw^  up  all  the. 
tont^acti  <3q  the.  a^^angtment,  and  6zt6  up  a  iy^ttm        cont:n.oli>  i>o 
tht  (TollegiL  can  be  ^uKe  lhat  the.  intt^mhip  i6  a  valid  le,aA.ning 
expe-^-ience .  "  ^ 

Doane  has  made  a  major  college  commitment  to  Career 
Development  without  'changing  the  purpose  of  the  college.     I  concur 
wholeheartedly  with  excerpts  from  the  1925  Doane  catalog  in  a  pre- 
face entitled  "The  Liberal  Arts  College  and  a  Career^':     "The.  goal 
e^ducatioii  i^   'complete  living';   bat  complet^t 'Xivlng  in  ouA  complt 
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m^ld  AzqalJLz^  much  oi  4ahooling  to  {It  one  ioK  it.     In  the.  {^act 
oi  thl6  dtmand^  l4>  thz  ma^feed  te.nd&ncy  In  tht  ichool^jto  taKly 
and  ')^a.A.Kou)  4ptalallzatA.on.  '  Pe^hap4  tho.  mo^t  ZmpoAtant  pAoblzm 
ioA  hA.QhtA  education  today  U  ju^t  htAt.     Thz  majo:Uty  oi  pzoplt, 
both  old  and'yoiinQ,  iztl  tkt  pall  oi  thz  6o-callzd  '  pAaatZcaV 
4tud4.e.4  and  thz  ' pAoiz^^lonal'  coaA6z,  and  itnd  it  haAd  :to  <see 
ju6t  how  thz  ItbtAal  itadle.6  oi  thz  oAdlnaA-y  tolligz  coaA6t  can 
havt  anythtng  to  do  with  a  iataAt  caAzzA.     Ole  bzlizve.  that  the. 
llbzAal  collzgz  ha6  a  mt^iagz  and  a  duty  In  thl6  aonntatlon." 

"The  meiiage  oi  thz  college.  U,  that  zdacatlon  U  to 
hzlp  one  to  make,  a  llie.  ai  ihtll  a6  to  makz  a  living)  that  to  live, 
complzt^ty,  ont  yizzd^  to  have  iome  acqaalntance  with  the  pAlnaipal 
iie.ld6  oi  human  thought  and  achlevzment  ~-  the.  language^^and 
liteAataAz6,  the  6oalal  4tudie.6,  the,  natuAal  4ctience4,  Ae.ligion^ 
philosophy,  and  the.  ilne  aAt6  --  the.  veAy  subjects  which  the 
backbone,  o^  the  college.  couA^e,     They  aAe  pecaliaAiy  adapted  to 
inioAm  and  tAain  the  mind,   bAoaden  th^  vizw,  and  enAlch  the  Hie.." 

"In  the  ioAtgolng  paAagAaph  we  have  6tAt64>e.d  one  cltment 
oi  VoaneU  zducational  cAee.d:    that  the  iall  college  coaA6z,  with 
cmphdsiis  upon  the  bAoade.ning,  cultaAal  clement^ ,  l6  the  best  ioun- 
dation  ioA  Aeal  szavIcz  and  l&adeAshlp  in  any  caAeeA,     But  this 
li  not  all.     We  belie.ve  iuAthcA,  that  the  libcAal  studies  oi  the 
college  couAse  can  be.  so  gAouped  as  to  give  a  Aeal  pAepaAatlon  ioA 
the  vaAlous  occupations  o^  Hie  without  losing  any  oi  thziA  cultuAal 
valut.     Let  us  see.  how  this  may  be  done  at  Voane." 

Felix  C.   Robb,  director  of  the  Southern  Association  of 
Colleges  and  Schools,  has  stated  that,  "Each  co^^ege  and  univcAslty 
woAthy  oi  suAvival  in  the  19S0's  should  tAansioAm  its  placement 
o^jj^ce  into  what  might  be  called  'a  caAceA  development  centcA' .  .  . 
The,  caAeeA  development^  centeA  should  be  able  to  woAk  pAoductively 
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*  And  lndlvA.daaZlg  WA,th  zntOrAXng  ^^eiiimen  a4  wzll  a6  wXth  6znZoAA 
and  gAaduat^4.     It  can  pAtvznt  pAzmataAZ  OA  unnz(izA6aAA.ly  dzlaytd 
vocatA^onal  dtci^Zoni ,   zncouAagz  Aatlonal  caAztA  cholczA  f  and 
pAovldz  an  zaAly  waAnlng  i>y^tzm  to  dztzct  pzA6onal  pAoblzmi 
Aztatzd  to  caA&zA  dzvztopmznt.     AnothtA  vataablz  {utaAz  function 
thz  bZzndZng  oi  woAk  and  itady  In  a  mannzA  to  ^oAZ6hoAtzn  thz 
pAoZongzd  pzAlod        adolzicznt  dzpzndzncz  nouo  zhaAaztzAlh tic  oi 
m06t  AmzAlcan  cotlzgz  campuJiZ^ .  " 

With  your  cooperation  and  participatioii ,  let  us  see  how 
this  may  be  done  at  Doane. 
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SOME  THOUGHTS  ON  CAREER  EDUCATION  AND  THE  LIBERAL.  ARTS 

Kenneth  B.  Hoyt 
Director,  Office  of  Career  Education 
U.S.  Office  of  Education 
(Paper  prepared  for  presentation  at  Emanual  College,  Boston, 
Massachusetts,  October  22,  197  7.) 


INTRODUCTION 

^,        Vocationalism  and  the  liberal  arts  are  frequently 
pictured  as  having  opposing  value  bases.     The  career  education 
concept  represents  an  attempt  to  bring  vocationalism  and  the  • 
liberal  arts  together  in  a  compatible  conceptual  framework. 
In  so  doing,  this  concept  has  pictured  the  liberal  arts  as 
having  significant  positive  contributions  to  make  toward 
attainment  of  the  goal  of  education  as  preparation  for  work. 
If  fully  implemented,  it  is  my  contention  that  the  career  edu- 
cation concept  will  enhance,  not  detract  from,  the  importance  of 
the  liberal  arts  in  higher  education. 

To  defend  this  contention  demands  that  career  education 
be  conceptualized  in  such  a  way  that  make  logical  connections  among 
a  number  of  facts  which,  when  combined,  appear  on  the  surface  to 
be  lacking  in  logic.     The  facts  to  which  1  refer  include  such  bits 
of  information  as  the  following: 

1.  A  record  number  of  persons  will  graduate  from  college 
in  1978.-^ 

2.  The  most  frequently  given  reason  for  attending  college 
given  by  entering  freshmen  is  to  ready  themselves  for 
employnient .  \ 

.    3.      Tliere  are  predicted  to  be  approximately  one  million  more 
college  graduated  during  the  period  1974-85  than  jobs 
requiring  college  degrees. 
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There  are  three  sub- topics  to  be  considered  here. 
First,  the  goajs  of  career  education  must  be  clarified.  Second, 
the  topic  of  the  liberal  arts  as  preparation  for  work -must  be 
discussed.    Finally,  a  few, comments  are  in  order  with  respect  to 
career  education,  as  one  of  a  number  of  change  alternatives, 
"currentl^^ajraiiable  to  higher  education. 

GOALS  OF  CAREER  EDUCATION  AND  HIGHER  EDUCATION 

The  Cooperativt!  Institutional  Research  Program,  University 
of  California,  recently  published  results  of  a  survey  entitled 
"The  American  Freshman:    National  Norms  for  Fall  1976-'^  This 
survey  included  responses  of  21S,890  freshmen  entering  393  colleges 
and  universities  in  1976.     Under  "reasons  noted  as  very  important 
in  deciding  to  go  to  college,"  71.7%  of  the  freshmen  in  the  sample 
listed  "able  to  get  a  better  job."    This  was  the  reason  most  often 
checked.     Next  was  "learn  more  about  things"  and  third  was  "able 
to  make  more  money."    There  can  be  little  doubt  but  that  entering 
college  freshmen  place  a  high  value  on  the  goal  of  education  as  • 
preparation  for  work. 

Career  education  is,  in  part,  an  effort  to  make  education 
as  preparation  for  work  an  important  goal  of  higher  education 
institutions  so  that  student  goals  and  institutional  goals  are 
more  compatible  in  nature.     For  those  higher  education  institutions 
who  value  this  goal,  career  education  asks  that  this  value  be 
translated  into  specific  action  commitments.     Such  actions  include: 
1.      An  emphasis  by  the  teaching  faculty  on  ways  in  which 
their  efforts  will  help  meet  this  institutional  goal. 
■  2.      A  concentrated  campus-wide  emphasis  on  providing  opportu- 
nities for  career  development  assistance  to  all  students. 
3.      An  emphasis  on  involving  the  business/labor  /industry 

community  in  institutional  efforts  to  attain  thrs  goal. 
The  specific  methods  and  procedures  advocated  by  career 
education  have  been  documented  elsewhere  and  need  not  be  repeated 
here.^ 
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A  second  part  of  the  career  education  effort  is  to 
improve  the  appropriateness  of  meaning  of  the  goal  education 
as  preparation  for  work  in  higher  education  institutions.  Career 
education  asks  that  this  meaning  be  extended  considerably  beyond 
the  traditional  interpretation  of  providing  students  with  specific 
vocational  skills  required  for  entry  into  the  occupational  society 
In  addition  to  this  traditional  emphasis,  the  career  education 
concept  calls  for  attention  to  providing  students  with  the  means 
to : 

1.  Change  with  changes  in  the  occupational  society. 

2.  Move  up  and  advance  in  the  occupational  society  after 
.   -       having  gained  entry  into  it. 

3»      Humanize  the  work  place  for  themselves  over  and  beyond 
any  humanizing  efforts  made  by  the  occupational  society 
itself. 

4.      Make  unpaid  work,  as  well  as  paid  employment,  a  meaning- 
ful and  productive  part  of  the  individual's  total  life- 
syle. 

In  each  of  these  four  ways,  the  career  education  concept 
represents  an  expansion  of  goals  far  beyond  those  traditionally 
associated  with  what  has  been  known  as  "vocationalism. " 

THE  LIBERAL  ARTS  AS  PREPARATION  FOR  WORK 

I  ^.^w  recently  a  quote  attributed  to  Dr.  Allen  Ostar, 

Executive  Director  of  the  American  Association  of  State  Colleges 

and  Universities  in  which  he  said: 

"CoA.pon.atz  pAt6ldznti  go  a^oand  making  lovely  6pte.chQ,6 
WAittzn  bij  Jvy  LzaguzAi  about  the..,valu^        a  llbzAal 
aKt^  ndacatlon,   but  iomzhow  don't-  (Lommuniaate.  thz^z 
vlzm  to  thzln.  pzAionmZ  dzpan.tme.nt6  dotng  thz  htn.tng."'^ 
Some  conjecture  appears  to  be  in  order  relative 

to  the  possible  dynamics  involved  in  providing  an  explanation  for 

this  situation. 
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First,  the  question  may  be  asked,  "What  are  the  specific 
vocational  skills  imparted  by  the  liberal  arts?"    A  different, 
but  equally  intriguing  question  is,  "What  would  lead  an  employ^ 
to  hire  a  liberal  arts  graduate  over  a  non- liberal  arts  graduate 
in  these  times?"    Both  questions  become  appropriate  to  ask  when 
one  considers  recent  BLS  estimates  that,  during  the  pericd  1974- 
1985,  a  tota^  of  13.1. million  college  graduates  will  be  competing 
for  12.1  million  jobs  requiring  a  college  education.      Like  most 
futuristic  estimates,  some  error  is  undoubtedly  involved.     In  spite 
of  this,  I  am  convinced  that  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that 
these  estimates  possess  a  considerable  degree  of  validity. 

To  consider  these  questions  in  the  narrowest  sense,  one 
could  simply  point  to  the  fact  that  the  liberal  arts  are  designed 
to  transmit  to  students  knowledge  regarding  the  basic  nature  and 
values  of  the  culture- -and  that    obviously,  the  nature  of  work  and 
work  values  are  a  part  of  the  contents  of  liberal  arts.     In  terms*  ^ 
of  process,  as  opposed  to  content,  goals,  the  liberal  arts  are 
designed  to  provide  students  with  skills  to  think- -to -think  logically, 
to  think  analytically,  and  to  think  retrospectively.     Such  skills 
are  undeniably  "vocational  skills"  in  that  they  are  the  ones  most 
needed  and  utilized  in  making  basic  policy  decisions  both  in  the 
occupational  society  and  in  the  larger  society.     The  corporate 
presidents  Ostar  refers  -to  are  persons  for  whom  such  vocational 
skills  are  of  paramount  importance  in  performance  of  their  daily 
tasks.     It  is  little  wonder  that  they  value  them. 

Second,  it  seems  important  to  recognize  that  the  vocational 
skills  imparted  through  the  liberal  arts  are  valued  much  more 
highly  at  top  levels  of  the  occupational  society  than  at  what  has 
come  to  represent  entry- level  employment  opportunities  for  recent 
college  graduates.     At  the  entry  level,  employers  seein  to  value 
specific  vocational /technical /professional  competencies  related  to 
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•  occupational  productivity  defined  in  the  naTrow  terms  of  a 
particular  job  or  position.    Faced  with  a  surplus  of  college 
graduates,  it  is  not  surprising  that  personnel  managers  tend  to 
hire  those  who  can  contribute  most  directly- -and  in  the  shortest 
possible  time— to  organisational  productivity. 

Third,  to  carry  this  point  one  further  step,  there 
"Appears  today  to  be  many  jobs  requiring  a  college  degree  v/here  ^ 
the  specific  vocational  skills  of  the  liberal  arts  graduate  may ' 
well  be  considered  more  of  a  liability  than  an  asset.    That  is 
the  ability  to  think- -in  more  than  a  mechanistic  sense- -is  actually 
discouraged  in  ma«.y  jobs  new  college  graduates  find  today.  The 
ability  to  think,  as  a  specific  vocational  skill,  appears  to  be 
mor^  highly  valued  and  utilized  as  one  moves  up  the  occupational 
ladder.    Perhaps  this  is, what  has  caused  some  to  claim  that  the 
liberal  arts  college  prepares  its  graduates  for  their  second,  third, 
or  fourth  jobs-,  not  for  those  they  first  find  after  graduation. 
While  this  logic  appears  sound,*  it  is  equally  logical  to  point  out 
that  the  person  who  has  not  found  a. "first"  job  .cannot,  by  definition, 
find  a  "second"  one.     It  s,eems  to  me  inevitable  that  today Vs  liberal 
arts  graduated  must,  somewhere  in  their  college  experience,  accumulate 
some  specific  vocational  skills  valuable  for  gaining  entry  into 
today's  occupational  society.     Such  skills  can  be  considered  over 
and  be^yond  skills  imparted  by  the  liberal  arts  designed  to  enable 
them  to  advance  and  move  up  in  that  society. 

Fourth,  there  are  three  eminently  practical  benefits  to 
be  gained  by  those  who  acquire  the  vocational  skills  imparted 
through  a  liberal  arts  education.    They  include: 

1.  Liberal  arts  skills  will  be  valuable  assets  in  gaining  ^ 
advancement  in  the  occupational  society, 

2.  Liberal  arts  skills  will  be  useful,  even  in  the  most 
menial  of  jobs,  in  efforts  of  the  individual  to  humanize 
the  workplace  for  herself  or  himself - -i . e. ,  to  develop 
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a  sense  of  meaniiigfulness  and  purposefulness  in  the 
work  activities  that  extend  beyond  the  simple  routine 
tasks  to  be  performed, 
3.      Liberal  arts  skills  will  be  of  great  use  to  the  indivi- 
dual in  developing  and  implementing  a  total  lifestyle 
that  includes  ways  of  making  productive  and  satisfying 
use  of  leisure  time. 

The  liberal  arts  are  at  least  as  "practical"  today  as 
.they  have  ever  been  in  the  past.    An  appropriate  interpretation 
of  meaning  of  the  goal  of  education  as  preparation  for  work  in 
these  times  must  recognize  and  embrace  the  values  of  a  liberal 
a  r  t  s  e  du  c  a  t  i  on  ^ 

THE  CHALLENGE  FOR  CHANGE:     rMPLICATIQNS  FOR  LIBERAL  ARTS  EDUCATION 

Faced  with  the  three  conditions  outlined  at  the  begin- 
ning of  this  presentation,  it  seems  apparent  that  some  change  is 
called  for  on  the  part  of  higher  education.     That  is,  it  seems 
indefensible  to  continue  recruiting  college  freshmen  knowing  their 
primary  motivation  for  college  attendance  is  preparation  for  work 
and  knowing  further  that  many  of  them  will  find  themselves  either 
unemployed  or  underemployed  upon  graduation  from  college.     To  con- 
tinue college  recruiting  efforts  while  ignoring  these  conditions 
is  unfair  to  both  the  students  being  recruited  and  to  the  larger 
society.     Yet,  on  many  college  campuses,  this,  in  effect,  appears 
to  be  what  is  happening.     The  time  for  change  has  come.  Here, 
four  possible  basic  approaches- -  including  career  education- -wil 1 
be  considered. 

One  direction  that  could  be  legitimately  taken  would  be 
that  of  placing  major  emphasis  on  goals  of  higher  education  that 
extend  beyond  simply  that  of  education  as  preparation  for  work. 
In  effect,  this  would  necessitate  a  campaign  aimed  at  convincing 
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the  approximately  70%  of  today's  entering  college  freshmen  that 
they  are  MTonz  in  placing  their  top  priority  on  the  goal  of 
education  as  preparation  for  work.    By  ignoring  this  goal,  the 
college  could  concentrate  on  other  goals  of  higher  education 
that  have  important  lifestyle  implications..     Such  an  approach 
would  lend  both  legitimacy  and  credence  tf  current  actions  aimed 
at  increasing  campaigns  and  at  attracting  more  students  to  the 
campus.     A  few  colleges  appear  to  be  currently  moving  in  this 
direction.    This  strategy,  however,  does  not  appear  at  this  time 
to  r  ^resent  any  kind  of  national  trend. 

A  second  basic  direction  in  which  American  higher  edu- 
cation could  move,  in  attempting- to  recognize  and  ::Qct  on  predictions 
of  surplus  college  graduates  for  the  number  of  job  openings,  would 
be  to  reduce  the  number  in  ways  that  correspond  more  nearly  to 
demands  of  the  occupational  society.     This  could  be  accomplished, 
of  course,  by  such  means  as: 

1.  Raising  admissions  standards. 

2.  Raising  course  standards  and/ or 

3.  Bmphasizing  to  prospective  college  students  that,  if 
they  seek  specific  vocational  skills  for  use  in  enter-^ 
ing  today's  lab>vr  markets,  there  are  many  alternative 
forms  of  postsecondary  education  that  they  shv^uld  con- 
sider--i.e.,  by  actively  discouraging  persons  who  expres^ 
interest  in  college  attendance. 

Again,  while  a  few  institutions  appear  to  be  moving  in 
this  basic  direction,  there  is  certainly  no  evidence  that  it  is 
a  national  trend. 

Were  this  approach  to  be  adopted,  it  could  be  defended, 
in  a  democratic  society  such  as  ours,  only  on  the  basis  of  a  concern 
for  improving  the  quality  of  American  higher  education  —  not  on  a 
pure  "matching  persons  and  jobs"  basis.     There  seems  little  doubt 
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that,  TtfhetheT  ot  not  these  ihems  ate  the  ones  utilized,  an  active 
and  conceTted  effort  aimed  at  improving  the  quality  of  American 
higher  education —and  particulaly  the  quality  of  liberal  arts 
Q4ucation--is  sorely  needed.    In  the  case  of  the  liberal  arts 
specifically,  1,  for  one,  do  not  believe  that  liberal  arts  edji-~" 
cation  can  be  ^effectively  carried  out  through  mass  instruction 
calling  for  large*  class  size.    To  teach  so-called  "liberal  arts 
courses"  by  means  of  large  classes  and  utilizing  junior  staff 
members  can,  in  no  way,  be  pictured  legitimately  as  providing  a 
"liberal  arts  education."    To  teach  students  to  think »  in  my  view, 
calls  at  a  minimum  for  small  classes,  for  instructors  who  themselves 
have  ample  time  and  the  ability  to  think,  and  for  the  concentrated 
use  of  both  oral  and  written  communication  as  vehicles  for  helping 
students  learn  to  think,    liberal  arts  education  cannot  be  mass 
education.     It  has  been  both  false  and  dangerous  to  assume  that 
liberal  arts  instruction  is  less  expensive  than  technical  or 
professional  education.    It  may  well  be,  if  done  right,  more  expen- 
sive.    The  need  for  a  return  to  true  quality  liberal  arts  education 
is,  in  my  opinion,  both  strong  and  convincing. 

A  third  possible  basic  approach  to  change  in-American 
higher  education  would  be  to  reverse  the  traditional  ordering  of 
emphasis  on  liberal  arts  education  as  oppo'sed  to  professional/ 
technical  education.     I  "am  not  thinking  here  of  simply  placing 
the  so-called  "professional  specializatixjn"  portion  of  the  under- 
graduate degree  at  the  freshman/sophomore  levels  and  the  "liberal 
arts  education"  portion  at  the  junior/senior  level.    Rather,  I  am 
thinking  of  a  change  that  would  lead  to  professional  specialization 
courses  occupying  most  of  the  undergraduate  curriculum  with  an 
increasing  emphasis  on  liberal  arts  education  at  the  graduate --or 
at  least  post-baccalaureate- -level . 

The  rationale  behind  such  a  change  is  obvious.  Several 
years  ago,-  employers  were,  in  effect,  saying  to  colleges  and 
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.  universities  :  ''Give  as  graduates  with  a  broad  liberal*  arts  edu- " 
cation  who  can  think  clearly  atid  constiuctively .    We  will  provide 
them  with  the  specific  vocational  skills  they  need  in  an  on-the- 
job  manner."    Today,  employers  responsible  for  the  actual  hiring 
of  recent  College  graduates  seem  to  be  saying:  "Give  us  persons 
with  specific  vocational  skills  as  well  as  liberal  arts  skills. 
If  you  do,  we  will  find  workers  who  are  both  immediately  productive 
and,  in  addition,  capable  of  moving  up  in  our  organization."  It 
seems  obvious  that,  to  whatever  extent  being  "capable  of  moving  up 
in  our  organization"  becomes  a  bonus  long  run  side-effect  rather 
than  an  operationally  important  hiring  criterion,  the  importance 
of  the  liberal  arts  as  preparation  for  work  will  be  under -emphasized 

The  potential  dangers  of  this  third  approach  are  obvious. 
If  carried  to  an  exteme,  it  would  mean  an  increased  emphasis  on 
those  institutions  concentrating  major  attention  on  supplying 
students  with  specific  entry- level  vocational  skills  and  a  corres- 
ponding de-emphasis  on  liberal  arts  institutions  of  higher  education 
If  this  were  to  happen,  those  liberal  arts  colleges  that  survived 
might  well  find  themselves  concentrating  primary  attention  on  pro- 
viding employed  workers  who  are  candidates  for  middle  and  upper 
management  posititons  with  liberal  arts'  education.    At  its  ultimate 
extreme,  this  direction  could  lead  to  employers  saying  to  colleges: 
"Give  us  the  person  with  specific  vocational  skills  required  for 
job  entry  a^tid  we  will  give  them  a  liberal  arts  education  througK 
on-the-job  training"- -an  exact  reversal  of  earlier  times.  While 
obviously  not  likely  to  happen,  it  seems  importanc  that  it  could. 
That  is,  the  possibility  that  liberal  arts  education  could  t^ke 
place  in  a  setting  other  than  a  liberal  arts  college  or  a  university 
with  a  strong  liberal  arts  emphasis  is  not  one  that  can  be  ignored. 

If  there  is  any  discernable  trend  toward  change  in 
American  higher  education  at  this  time,  it  would  seem  to  be  closer 
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to  this  third  diTcction  than  to  either  of  the  first  tvo.  discussed 
here.    If,  indeed,  it  is  a  trend,  then,  i^  my  opinion,  it  is  one 
that  should  be  discouraged,  not  encouraged. 

Implementing  the  career  education " concept ,  to  me,  rep- 
resents a  fourth  possible  direction  for  change  in  American  higher 
education.    Basically,  it  involves  recognizing  and 'acting  on  the 
high  value  most  college  students  today  place  on  the  goal  of  ed^- 
^Cation  as  preparation  for  work.    Rather  than  ignoring  this  goal 
or  trying  to  convince  students  it  is  an  unwise  one  to  hold,  career 
education  seeks  institutional  change  that  will  "^provide  suitable 
and  appropriate  assistance  to  students  in  attaining  that  goal. 
It  'does  so  through  the  simultaneous  and  coordinated  use  of  a  nXimber 
of  more  specific  changes  including: 

1,      A  change  toward  recognizing  and  providing  opportunities 
for  some  combination  of  both  liberal  arts  education  and 
specific  vocational  skill- training  for  all  students. 
"While  the  specific  vocational  skill  training  may,  in  part, 
be  provided  by  course  instruction,  career  education  seeks 
to  promote  its  acquisition  through  experiential  education 
approaches  'including  various  forms  of  work  experience, 
internships,  practica,  and  observations  in  the  occupational 
society  itself.     It  recognizes  that  such  experiences  do 
not  necessarily  have  to  compete  with  regular  on -campus 
courses;  i.e.,  they  can  be  acquired  in  after  school  hours, 
during  summer  periods,  and  can  take  place  in  off-campus 
settings  wtih  some  of  the  instruction  being  provided  by 
persons  who  are  not  members  of  the  regular ■ teaching 
faculty.     Some  of  this  experience  may  be  given  academic 
credit  but  other  parts  may  not.     Similarly,  some  might 
represent  paid  activities  while  other  parts  may  be  unpaid. 
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A  change  toward  encouTaging  a  conscious  recognition 
and  emphasis  on  the  part* of  liberal  arts  teaching  ^ 
faculty  of  the  contrihutions  of  liberal  arts  education 
to  attaining  the  goal  .of  education  as  preparation  for 
work.     This  includes  providing  faculty  opportunity  to 
see  and  experience  ways  in(?which  the  liberal  arts  are 
valued  by  and  valuable  in  the  occupational  society. 
Hopefully,  this  change  will  motivate  both  the  liberal 
arts  faculty  member  and  the  liberal  arts  student  to 
better  recognize  the  importance  of  the  yrocess,  as  well 
as  the  content,  goal3  of  liberal  arts  education. 

A  change  toward  a  campus -wide  emphasis  involving  the 
teachi;ig  faculty  as  well  as  student  personnel  workers 
on  providing  career  development  opportunities  for  all 
students.     Like  the  experiential  education  emphasis, 
this  may  or  may  not  involve  time  during  the  regular 
school  -day  and/ or  formal  courses  taught  for  college 
credit.     Its  results  should  include  helping  each  student 
acquire  both  a  clearer  set  of  career  goals  and  a  personally 
meaninfgul  set  of  work-  values. 

A  change  aimed  at  encouraging  quality  education  through 
a  competency  oriented,  performance  based  approach  to 
evaluation  of  instruction.     Such  an  approach  is  con- 
sistent with  providing  student  records  of  accomplishment 
that  should  be  attractive  to  those  seeking  to  employ 
college  graduates.     More  importantly,  it  is  consistent 
with  career  education's  pervasive  attempts  to  help 
students  value  work  through  giving  them  recognition  and 
credit  when  they  have  worked. 
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A  change  aimed  at  a  campus -wide  emphasis  on  the  broad ^ 
generic  goals  of  higher  education  that  extend  beyond 
the  goal  of  education  as  preparation  for.  work.  Unless 
this  change  takes  place,  a  career  education  effort  will 
inevitably  be  faced  with  the  proverbial  ''pendulum 
problem"  and  can  be  predicted  to  have  only  a  limited 
life.     The  current  educational  trend  emphasizing  pro- 
cess and  content  goals  of  instruction  in  the  name  of 
educational  accountability  requires  supplementation  in 
the  form  of  a  simultaneous  emphasis  on  the  broad,  generic 
goals  of  higher  education  if  a  long-run  sense  of  commit- 
ment and  purpose  is  to  be  seen  in  the  teaching/learning 
process*    A  number  of  such  broad    generic  goals  has 
traditionally  existed  in  higher  education  with  education 
as  preparation  for  work  being  only  one  of  these.  American 
higher  education  owes  it  to  its  students  to  provide  a 
conscious  emphasis  on  all  of  its  generic  goals  so  that 
students  can  be  helped  to  understand  and  to  take  advantage 
of  the  multiple  benefits  of  higher  education. 

A  change  toward  expanding  the  ways  higher  education  serves 
older  adults  as  well  as  recent  high  school  graduates. 
The  major  emphases  included  in  the  career  education 
strategy  here  are: 

A.  An  emphasis  on  providing  occupational  upgrading 
in  specific  vocational  skills  for  persons  having 
graduated  from  college  some  years  ago, 

B,  An  emphasis  on  providing  liberal  arts  education  for 
persons  in  the  occupational  society  needing  such 
skills  for  entry  into  mid-management  and  upper 
management  positions  in  the  occupational  society. 
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C.      An  emphasis  on  providing  liberal  arts  education 
for  persons  in  the  occupational  society  seeking 
ways  of  finding  and  engaging  in  a  more  personally 
satis^fying  total  Jifestyle. 
The  career  education  concept  strongly  maintains  that 
the  days  when  American  higher  education  existed  primarily  for 
purposes  of  serving  youth  are  past. 

Any  one  of  these  changes  could,  of  course,  be  instigated 
on  any  given  campus  in  the  form  of  a  specific  programmatic  effort. 
Career  education  seeks  to  remain  as  a  concept  that  will  serve  as 
a  catalytic  "glue"  for  encouraging  the  coordinated  insertion  of 
all  of  these  changes  in  the  name  of  providing  a  more  proper  and 
appropriate  emphasis  on  the  goal  of  education  as  preparation  for 
work.     It  is  a  direction  for  change  that  has  been  purposefully 
devised  in  hope  that  it  will  serve  as  a  logical  and  reasonable  way 
of  resolving  the  apparently  conflicting  conditions  outlined  at  the 
beginning  of  this  presentation. 

CQNCLUDING  REMARKS 

It  seems  imperative  in  the  light  of  current  conditions 
and  projected  future  events,  that  American  higher  education  must 
somehow  address  the  problem  of  how  it  can  best  meet  the  goal  of 
education  as  preparation  for  work.     Liberal  arts  education,  as  part 
of  higher  education,  will  not  benefit  by  ignoring  this  challenge 
nor  by  pretending  that  it  has  no  bonafide  role  to  play  in  its 
solution.     Of  the  several  alternatives  available  to  higher  education 
for  meeting  challenges  for  change  resulting  from  this  problem, ^ 
the  career  education  concept  has  been  pictured  here  as  one  that 
calls  for  the  active  and  positive  involvement  of  liberal  arts 
education.     It  is  hoped  that  those  persons  directly  involved  in 
liberal  arts  education  will  move  toward  implementing  the  career 
education  concept  in  their  change  efforts. 
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Prophots  hve  m  lear  lha!  iheir  torocasts  m)\  be  remom- 
"befed  AHhoiK)h  predictions  are  sometimes  right,  they 
are  often  wror^  and  occasionally  foolish.  One  can 
spend  an  amusing  hour  on  a  rainy  day  readir^  late  1 9th 
century  prophecies  about  the  20th  contury.  One  fore- 
caster saw  a  day  coming  when  every  wo?Tian  in  America 
would  work  as  a  telephone  operator.  The  reasoning 
behind  the  prediction  was  llawtess,  given  the  rate  of 
growth  of  the  telephone  ihdustry,  though  it  did  not  allow 
tor  the  invention  ot  automatic  switcNng  equipment. 
Another  forecaster  looked  into  the  future  ano  beheld 
New  York  City  under  5  feet  of  horse  manure.  That 
prediction  too  was  well  founded:  given  thp  rate  at  which 
the  equme  population  was  growing;  but  the  seer  might 
have  done  a  better  job  it  he  had  seen  a  Ford  in  his 
iukm.  Not  all  prophedes  took  so  siWy  25  years  after  they 
are  made,  however  Consider  this  one,  made  m  1 949  by 
Seymour  Harris.  ''A  large  proportion  of  the  potential 
college  students  wUhin  the  next  20  years  are  doomed  to 
disappointment  after  graduation,  as  the  number  of  cov- 
eted openings  will  be  substantially  less  than  the  num- 
beri:  seeking  th^em '  (T^e  Market  for  Coihge  GrBduatos). 

Harns  wasnl  silly.  He  was  merely  wrong.  If  the 
coHoge  graduates  of  the  T950's  and  r960s  were  disap- 
pointed, surveys  of  their  economic  status,  job  satisfac- 
tion, and  general  well-boing  have  Tailed  to  reveal  their 
chagrin. 

Today's  doomsayers  may  bo  no  better  at  seeing 
into  the  tutnre  than  was  Hams.  Predictions  of  disappoint- 
merit  for  college  graduates  dunng  tliis  decade  and  the 
next  must  not  be  ignored,  Hovvever>  They  are  based 
upon  two  important  facts  arid  a  reasonable  hypothesis. 
Fact  1:  College  has  been  alprofitable  investment  for 
jinost  graduates  in  the  past.  Fact  2;  Most  students  attend 
'college  because  it  is  a  gateway  to  better  paying  jobs,  as 
well  as  for  other  reasons.  Hypothesis:  Between  now  and 
1985.  investments  m  college  will  be  less  profitable,  and 
many  college  graduates  will  not  be  able  to  enter  well- 
paid^Gupations  that  now  employ  college  gr:^duates> 
The  hypothesis  can  be  simply  stated.  To  explain  it, 
however,  we  must  examine  three  related  questions  in 
more  detail  First,  what  effect  did  a  college  education 
have  op  incomes  during  most  of  this  century?  Second, 
what  changes  took  place  in  the  iabor  market  during  the 
first  half  of  this  decade?  Third,  how  accurately  can  we 
estimate  what  will  happen  during  the  next  decade?  Each 
of  these  questions  leads  to  further  complications  in  its 
turn.  For  example,  college  graduates  earn  more  money 
than  high  school  graduates.  But  why  they  earn  more, 
how  much  more,  and  whether  the  arTX>unt  earned 
exceeded  the  amount  spent  on  their  education  are  more 
problematic  topics,  each  of  which  deserves  further  ex- 
amination, 

Why?  College  graduates  bring  many  advantages  to  the 
labor  market.  They  are  generally  intelligent,  diligent, 
innovative,  productive,  and  flexible  when  faced  with 
changing  duties.  These  attributes  are  not  necessarily  the 
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result  of  a  college  education.  However,  whether  colleges 
hfelp  people  develop  their  ability  or  not,  employers 
associate  the  college  graduate  with  a  preferred  group  of 
workers,  just  as  an  angler  returns  to  a  favorite  pool 
when  fishing  for  trout.  Trout  might  be  swimming  else- 
whore  in  the  stream,  but  the  chances  of  catching  them 
at  the  pool  are  greater. 

Not  everyone  wants  to  catch  trout,  of  course,  and 
no  one  wants  trout  all  the  time.  But  during  most  of  this 
century,  more  jobs  have  been  offered  to  college  trained 
workers  than  there  were  graduates  available  lo  fill  them. 
Employers  therefore  have  been  williiig  to  pay  college 
graduates  substantially  more  money  than  high  school 
graduates.  Male  college  graduates  aged  25  and  over 
earned  an  average  of  $  1 4,925  in  1968,  according  to  the 
U.S,  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census; 
high  sdiocJ  graduates  earned  $9,793. 

If  employers  were  willing  to  pay  college  graduates 
more,  students  were  also  more  willing  to  go  to  college 
because  of  the  promise  of  higher  earnings.  A  College 
Placement  Council  (CPC)  study,  CoHago  Graduates 
und  Their  EmployQrs,  based  on  a  survey  conducted  in 
1971,  reports  that  high  earnings  were  an  important 
consideration  in  career  choice  for  more  than  50  percent 
of  the  male  college  graduates  working  as  accountants, 
administrators,  computer  personnel,  sales  represenla^ 
lives,  engineers,  physicians,  optometrists,  dentists,  vet- 
erinarians, and  lawyers.  Two  thirds  of  the  men  sur- 
veyed, who  started  college  in  1961,  worked  in  these 
occupations. 

College  graduates  not  only  received  higher  pay  in 
the  late  1960's,  Ihey  were  also  more  likely  to  be ' 
employed  than  high  school  graduates.  According  to  a 
U.S.  Department  of  Labor  study,  22  percent  of  the  white 
male  high  school  graduates  aged  16  to  26  in'1968 
experienced  at  least  one  spell  of  unemployment  be- 
tween 1966  and  1968,  Only  6  percent  of  the  college 
giaduales  had  experienced  any  unemployment.  The 
CPC  survey  already  mentioned  found  that  only  2  per- 
cent of  Ihe  freshman  class  of  1961  were  unemployed 
and  looking  for  wc'k  in  1971.  The  2  percent  included 
those  who  did  not  finish  college. 

College  graduates  have  also  earned  more  than 
high  school  graduates  because  they  lose  less  income  as 
a  result  of  illness  and  injuries.  College  graduates  more 
often  work  in  occupations  that  have  very  low  injury  and 
illness  rates.  They  also  tend  to  have  t>etter  sick  pay  and 
health  insurance  benefits  than  does  the  average  worker. 

How  Much?  How  much  more  money  does  a  college 
graduate  earn  during  a  lifetime  than  a  high  school 
graduate?  $331,685,  maybe.  This^1972  estimate  of  the 
Census  Bureau  is  Ihe  most  recent  available.  It  repre- 
sents the  difference  between  the  expected  earnings 
from  age  18  to  death  for  a  male  college  graduate 
($710,569)  and  the  earnings  expected  for  a  high  sctiool 
graduate  ($478,874).  Unfortunately,  the  ringing  precision 
of  the  $331,685  difference  drowns  out^several  qualifica- 
tions. The  most  important  of  these  is  that  it  allows 
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neithoi  tor  vnitation  nor  mc/eased  productivity  As  ^  result 
ol  snfiahon,  a  given  amoiant  of  money  w)ll  buy  iewer 
goods  and  services.  ^  a  result  of  vncieas<r'd  producttv- 
ily,  a  given  amount  oi  money     buy  more  goods  and 
services. 

Estimates  of  lifetime  earnings  can  bo  made  that  do 
allow  tor  intlaiion  and  increased  productivity.  These  osti- 
males  assume  a  constant  rate  ot  rntlaiion  or  a  constant 
increase  vn  productivity  Depending  on  how  much  one 
allows  tor  each  of  these  vanabios,  the  value  of  a  coHege  ^ 
education  m  1972  to  a  25  year  old  male  could  have 
boon  as  much  as  halt  a  million  dollars  or  as  little  as  56 
thousand  dollars.  One  additional  quaWicatiori:  those 
hgures  are  based  on  mean  incomes  during  1972; 
changes  m  the  rate  of  unemployment  lor  college  gradu- 
ates rotative  to  the  lale  toi  high  school  graduates  also 
altect  lifetime  income, 

Ho\^f  much  more  money  does  a  college  graduate 
make?  Maybe  a  lillle.  nv^ybe  a  lot. 

Is  the  Return  Worth  the  investment?  Rates  of  return 
are  sinple  ways  to  speak  of  the  value  of  a  college  educa- 
tion. They  are  similar  to  interest  rates.  If  a  $100  deposit  in 
a  bank  yields  S106  dollars  at  the  end  of  a  year,  the  rate  of 
return  is  6  percent  It  a  510,000  education  yields  . 
ST02.857  17  alter  40  years,  the  rate  of  return  is  also  6 
pofceni  To  Cv^iculate  a  rate  of  return,  one  needs  to  know 
how  much  an  education  costs,  how  much  the  college 
t:ducaiod  tvim  conparod  to  those  without  a  college  edu- 
*  cation,  ^^r)d  how  r^xich  those  future  earnrngs  are  worth 
today 

The  ufxst  of  an  education  is  the  amount  paid  to  the 
school  tor  luition  and  fees,  plus  expenditures  for  food, 
doti^ing.  and  shelter  (subsistence),  plus  the  value  ol  the 
income  a  student  could  have  earned  by  working  (fore- 
gone income),  minus  any  assistance  received  as  stu- 
dent aid.  The  relative  size  ot  each  slice  of  this  pie  has 
changed  considerably  dunng  this  centuiy.  Table  1  pro- 
vides estimates  by  the  Carnegie  Conwiission  on  Higher 
Education  for  each  item  The  difference  in  the  unpor- 
tance  of  foregone  income  dunng  the  depression  years  of 
1939  40  and  the  high  employment  years  of  1949-50  is 
especially  striking. 

Table  1:  Tuition,  subsistence,  rtudent  aid,  and 
foregone  income  as  percentages  of  the  cost  of  a 
college  education 


1929- 

1939- 

1949- 

1959- 

1969- 

30 

40 

50 

60 

70 

Tuition  and  fees 

23,0 

25.8 

16.3 

16.2 

18.4 

Subsistence 

58,7 

52  6. 

51.6 

27.2 

24.3 

Foregone  income 

less  subsistence 

20.4 

24.4 

75.6 

62.8 

67.1 

Student  aid 

„2.1 

2.9 

,  43.5 

6.2 

.  9.8 

Source  H>gho>  Ctivcauon 

Who  P. 

7>'i-^  Who  Benems"^  Who 

Should 

P^y^  The  Garnogre  Commission  on  Higher  Education  New 
York  McGrovv  Hill  Book  Co  .  1973 


The  actual,  cost  of  luition,  tees,  and  subsistence  can 
be  readily  dotermined  In  1969-70.  ttioy  cost  S  K36S^  at 
public  universities  and  $2,919  at  private  ones,  nncoTding 
tottie  Office  of  Education,  U.S.  Dopartment  ol  Itoatih. 
Education,  and  Welfare  (DHEW).  Four-year  colleges  ■ 
were  somewhat  less  expensive  than  universities.  Thes? 
costs  had  risen  substantially  by  1975-76  when  public 
univeisities  ctiarged  $2J04  and  nonpublic  ones  charged 
$4,6^44,  Two  factors  make  this  increase  less  dramatic, 
however.  First,  much  of  the  increase  is  due  to  inflation. 
Second,  the  importance  of  the  cost  of  subsistence' 
depends  on  the  individual  If  a  family  is  paying  to  send 
children  *o  college  and  if  those  children  would  be  self- 
supporting  were  they  not  in  college,  subsistence  is  a  real 
expense.  But  if  an  individual,  is  sdf-supponmg,  subsist- 
ence is  not  a  cost  of  education  since  people  must  oat 
even  when  they  don't  go  to  school  Subsistence  ac- 
counted for  almost  two-thirds  of  the  cost  of  attending  a 
State  supported  university  in  1975^76. 

Current  tuition  and  subsistence  costs  would  dent 
anyone's  budget  But,  as  table  1  shows,  the  largest 
single  expense  is  foregone  income— the  money  that  a 
student  who  chose  not  to  go  to  school  would  make 
working.  It  is  similar  to  the  money  a  farmer  does  not 
make  when  a  field  lies  fallow.  Like  the  farmer,  the  ^ 
student  hopes  ifiat  sacrificing  earnings  this  year  will  yield 
higher  returns  next  yean 

One  can  form  a  very  rough  idea  of  the  value  of 
foregone  earnings  from  the  average  annual  income  of 
the  college  age  population.  This  figure,  however,  would 
ovoi state  the  amount  of  income  foregone,  unless  the 
amount  was  adjusted  for  unemployment  and  for  the 
number  of  weeks  a  student  actually  attends  school  7H 
income  lost  by  students  who  do  not  work  during  vaca- 
tions sl^ould  not  be  charged  against  their  education, 
Cichanan  Cohn  made  these  adjustments  in  bis  Econom- 
ics o/  Cduc^hon  and  estimated  that  foregone  income  in 
1968  amounted  to  S2,952  49  A  slightly  higher  figure 
would  probably  be  more  accurate  because  Cohn  based 
his  estimates  on  a  25-week  school  year. 

Since  tuition,  room,  and  board  cost  S1.245  at  public 
universities  during  1968--69,  according  to  the  Office  of 
Education,  foregone  income  is  by  far  the  greatest  ex- 
pense in  obtaining  an  education.  But,  like  subsistence, 
the  importance  of  lost  income  depends  on  the  individual 
It  is  a  very  real  expense  for  a  student  who  gives  up  a  job 
to  attend  college.  And  yet,^  as  the  Carnegie  Commission 
notes  in  Higher  Education:  Who  Pays,  "For  the  typical 
parent  . . .  the  choice  may  be  between  paying  for 
college  costs,  or  having  the  son  or  daughter  become  an 
independent  eGonomic  unil  Thus  no  income  to  these 
parents  is  foregone.  . . 

Two  furlher  adjustfnents  must  be  made  to  the  cost 
of  attending  school  before  we  can  estimate  the  rate  of 
return.  First,  we  must  deduct  the  cost  of  room  and  board 
from  the  amount  of  earnings  foregone  since  these 
expenses  would  also  be  mcurred  by  a  self-supporting 
student.  The  $1,246  charged  at  public  universities  in 
1968  ^9  included  S868  for  room  and  board.  A  student* 
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foregone  incoiTie  at  such  a  school  would,  therefore,  be 
.ibout  $2,100  rather  lhao  $2,952  49,  Second,  we  must 
deduct  the  mor^ey  thai  studems  acjuaiiy  earn  -the 
average  assistance  received  in  the  form  of  scholarships 
and  aid- fr6m  the  foregone  ^ncome^  InformaHon  on  the 
crverage  amount  ol  aid  received  by  a  studeni  in  1968  is 
not  available,  but  m  CaJifornia  in  1971  -72  the  average 
was  $410.  Assuming  that  ihe  amount  of  aid  available  in 
California  was  higher  than  the  national  average  and  thai 
4he  amount  available  in  I97i  72  was  greater  than  5he 
amount  available  m  1968,  the  cost  of  going  to  a4:)ublic 
univeisily  m  1968  was  somewhat  more  than  SI, 700. 
The  cost  of  a  privato  school  was  at  least  $1,000  higher. 
We  now  have  an  eslrmate  of  the  cost  ot  attending  a 
university  for  1  year.  The  cost  for  each  of  the  4  years 
would  need  to  be  calculated  in  the  same  way.  Students 
who  graduated  alter  the  1968  69  academic  year  had  a 
cost  of  less  than  $6,800  since  their  senior  year  was  the 
most  expensive.  If  they  graduated  at  age  21,  Ihey  would 
have  been  25  in  1972,  and  their  estimated  lifetime 
earnings  are  discussed  in  the  section  ''How  IVIuch?"  To 
determine  the  rate  of  return,  it  is  necessary  to  pick  an 
estimate  and  establish  what  percentage  of  $6,800  com- 
pounded annually  for  a  given  number  of  years  yields 
that  figure,  A  21  year  old  graduate  would  work  for  44 
years  before  reaching  the  usua^  retirement  age.  Invested 
at  5  percent  for  44  years.  $6,800  yields  $68;iB8; 
ii^ vested  at  10  percent,  $450,695;  invested  at  12  per- 
cent, $996,639  Sevc?al  economists  have  estimated  the 
^rate  ot  rolurn  tor  coiJpgo  stuujnts  Vvho  graduated  before 
1970  to  be  between  lO  and  12  percent.  As  we  shall  see, 
t\owever,  those  who  graduated  after  1970  may  receive 
lower  return. 

Once  we  Know  the  rate  of  return,  we  can  determine 
whether  or  not  college  was  a  profitable  investment  for 
the  sJudenl  by  companng  the  rate  of  return  with  the 
prevailing  inie/est  rate.  In  simplest  terms,  if  the  rate  of 
return  is  higher  than  the  highest  available  interest  rate, 
college  is  a  profitable  investment.  This  was  the  case 
through  most  of  this  century. 

For  the  past  three  highly  speculative  pages,  we 
have  boeiV  concerned  w^th  establishing  the  raio  of  return 
forJhe  graduaiiog  ck^ss  of  1969.  It  is  well  to  point  out 
that  the  actual  late  of  return  cannot  be  determined  for 
another  50  years  or  r^qre.  The  class  of  69  will  not  even 
ret^ch  retirement  age  um^l  2011.  And  many  more  years 
will  pass  before  the  final  pension  and  survivor  benefits — 
both  are  higher  for  college  graduates  than  for  nongrad- 
uates— are  paid  Projecting  the  rale  of  return  of  19Q9 
college  graduates  is  a  little  like  estimating  Jiow  much 
water  will  pass  through  the  Grand  Canyon  in  the  next 
half  century,  it  can  be  done,  but  one  needs  a  wide 
■margin  of  error. 

The  Big  Bust.  Up  to  this  point,  we  have  been  discuss^ 
ing  the  value  of  a  college  education  received  before 
1970,  We  did  so  for  a  good  reason.  The  college  labor 
market  in  the  early  1970s  was  like  an  overenthusiastic 
celebrant  on  New  Ypar  s  Day:  it  was  hurting 


What  happened?  Throughout  most  of  this  century, 
more  jobs  were  available  for  college  graduates  than 
there  were  college  graduates  who  wanted  them.  In  the 
1970's.  the  opposite  has  been  true.  College  graduates 
looking  for  work  m  the  1970s  were  caught  in  a  three^ 
way  squeeze:  more  people  were  graduating  than  in  the 
60s.  a  larger  percentage  oUhe  graduates  wanted  to  go 
10  work  rather  than  continue  their  schooling,  and  large 
numbers  of  students  who  had  attended  college  in  the 
1960  s  completed  their  postgraduate  training.  As  a  result 
of  the  surplus,  many  college  graduates  were  hired  at 
salanes  that  did  not  keep  pace  with  inflation,  some  could 
find  no  job  at  all,  and  others  were  unable  to  find  a  job 
usually  given  to  college  graduates. 

Starting  salanes  are  sensitive  to  the  general  health 
of  the  economy  and  to  the  supply  of  college  trained  ^ 
workers.  Since  the  supply  of  college  graduates  in  the 
early  1970's  was  greater  than  the  economy  could  ab- 
sorb, the  starting  salaries  of  most  college  graduates 
actually  declined  during  this  period  when  adjusted  for 
inflation,  a  fact  pointed  out  by  Richard  Freeman  m  The 
Over^  Educated  AmQrican.  Table  2  shows  that  starting 
salaries  in  selected  disciplines  increased  between  1957 
and  1976,  but  real  earnings ^declined  by  as  much  as  18 
percent.  In  contrast,  real  earnings  of  nonsupervisory 
production  workers  advanced  by  8.6  percent  during  this 
penod. 

Table  2:  Starting  monthly  salaries  of  college 
graduates  in  current  dollars  and  adjusted  for 
inflalion,  1967  and  1976 


Business 
Accounling 

Humanities  m6  social 
sciences  • 


1975  sai- 

dry  ad- 

jubied  io' 

Peit&nl 

c^iange  in 

Salary  oflef(?d  ' 

since 

purchas- 

1967 

)967 

<ng  powe/ 

613 

872 

518 

15.4 

537 

1.028 

605 

5  0 

589 

804 

478 

18  8 

733 

•1.279 

760 

-3.6 

706 

1,108 

659 

67 

810 

482 

113 

Civil  ongineenn 
Biological  sciences 

»  College  Placement  Counal,  Salary  Survey  A  §tudy  oi  1966  67 
BeginnTng  QUers^  Final  Ropon.  June  1967.  and  SaJa/y  Survo^  A 
Study  Of  1975-76  Begmrung  OHers.  Fmal  Repo/t.  July  1976 

Since  the  starling  salaries,  adjusted  for  inflation,  for 
seventies'  graduates  have  been  lower  than  those  of 
sixties'  graduates,  the  lifetime  earnings  of  seventies' 
graduates  may  also  be  lower  than  the  lifetime  earnings 
of  sixties*  graduates.  If  seveniies"  graduates  do  earn 
less,  their  rale  of  return  for  the  cost  of.,college  vvill  be 
lower  than  the  10  to  12  percent  estimated  for  the  class 
of  '69.  Bichard  Freeman  estimates  that  the  rate  of  return 
tor  the  class  of  ^73  could  be  as  low  as  7.5  percent,  still  a 
better  return  than  most  savings  banks,  but  a  lower  return 
than  that  offered  by  some  investments. 
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Un(der)emptoyment  Working  for  a  rcfativety  lower 
salary  than  the  one  paid  to  the  previous  years'  gradu- 
ates may  be  disappointing.  Not  workir^g  at  all  is  worse. 
In  October  1972,  the  tinemployment  rate  for  recent 
coh^e  graduates  stood  at  11. 7  percent,  according  to 
the  U.S,  Department  ol  Lat?or,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
{BLS)\  the  rate  for  high  school  graduates  in  the  same 
age  gr^jup  was  7,7.  A  CPG  survey  of  1972  graduates 
conducted  during  the  summer  and  fall  of  that  year 
jdiscovered  an  18  percent  unGmployment  rale.  An  aston- 
ishing 21  percent  of  the  male  arts  and  humanities 
graduates  had  t\o\  even  received  a  job  offer. 

These  e^remely  high  unemployment  rates  for  re- 
cent college  graduates  should  not  t>e  confused  with  the 
unemptoyment  rates  for  all  college  graduates.  In  March 
1972,  the  unerrployment  rate  for  college  graduates  was 
3;i  percent,  according  to  BLSi  the  rate  for  high  school 
graduates  was  5.6.  In  March  T976»  the  collie  ratb  was 
2.8  percent,  less  than  half  the  high  school  rate  of  8.2 
percent.  One  might  also  note  that  by  November  1974 
the  unemployment  rate  for  lit)eml  arts  majors  in  the 
class  of  '72  was  almost  the  same  as  the  national 
average,  according  to  a  survey  Michael  Walsh  describes 
in  Cliange,  September  1 975.  The  unemployment  rate  in 
Walsh's  sample  was  6.4  percent.  The  national  average 
in  November  1974  was  6.2. 

The  anger  and  despair  caused  by  unemployment 
can  be  understood  even  by  people  who  have  never  had 
difficulty  finding  work.  Underemployment,  working  in  a 
job  that  does  not  make  Jul!  use  oi  a  person's  education 
and  ability,  exerts  more  sublle  pressure. 

Underemptoyment  is  extremely  difficult  to  measure, 
in  part  because  many  people  feel  underutilized  even 
though  they  work  at  jobs  usually  held  by  college  gradu-/ 
ates  and  receive  a  salary  higher  than  the  national 
average  for  college  educated  workers,  Walsh  found  lhat 
more  than  20  percent  of  the  1972  liberal  arts  graduates 
he  sun/eyed  considered  themselves  underemployed; 
however,  half  of  those  who  felt  underemployed  had  jobs 
traditionally  held  by  college  graduates  a/id  earned  more 
than  $8,000  in  1974. 

Whaf  s  Past  Is  Prologue,  When  a  cow  finds  a  bale  of 
hay  in  the  same  place  every  morning,  she  s  likely  to 
expect  it  to  be  there  (he  next  morning.  If  the  hay  isn't 
tbore  one  day»  she  might  be  puzzled.  Wtiat  will  happen 
tomorrow?  W]ll  there  by  hay  or  not?  The  same  question 
confronts  those  who  try  to  estimate  the  value  of  a 
college  education.  Were  the  low  starting  salaries  of  the 

seventies  a  temporary  phenomenon  or  the  first  sign  of  a 
lasting  decline  in  the  profitability  of  a  college  degree?  To 
answer  that  question,  we  must  know  how  much  college 
will  cost  in  the  future,  how  many  students  will  graduate, 
and  how  many  jctDs  will^be  available  for  the  graduates. 

The  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics, 
DHEW,  estimates  that  students  in  public  institutions  of 
higher  education  will  pay  about  $200  per  year  more  for 
tuition,  fees,  room,  and  board  in  1984-^85  than  they  had 
to  pay  in  1974-75.  The  cost  of  a  private  college  or 
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university  coiid  rise  $400.  The  average -expense  to 
student  will  increase  even  more  if  less  scholarship 
money  Is  avaifable  m  the  future  than  was  available 
through  the  earty  seventies. 

The  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics  alsol^P 
estimates  that  the  number  of  bachelors'  degxees  con- 
terred  will  rise  from  944,000  in  1974--75  to  1 ,076,000  in 
1984-85.  A  total  of  1 1,328,000  bachelors'  degrees  may 
be  awarded  between  1975  and  1985.  Not  all  college 
graduates  go  to  work,  and  not  all  entrants  to  the  \abor 
market  with  college  degrees  come  right  out  of  school* 
But  if  past  patterns  of  entrance  into  the  labor  market 
remain  unchanged,  alx)Ut  10.9  million  people  with  bach- 
^  elors\  masters',  doctoral,  or  first  professional  degrees 
will  start  looking  for  work  between  1974  and  1985, 
according  to  estimates  by  BLS.  An  additional  2,25 
million  people  with  college  diplomas  will  reenter  the 
civilian  \abor  force.  ITiey  include  people  separating  from  , 
the  Armed  forces  and  women  retumir^  to  the  labor 
force  after  raisin*  children.  A  total  of  13:1  million  college 
graduates  will>  tl*^  ^•-efore,  be  reading  he  want  ads  and 
sending  out  ap^^Jix  ations.  During  this  same  period,  BLS 
estimates  that  only  1 2;l  million  jobs  requiring  a  college 
degree  will  be  open. 

What  will  the  million  graduates  who  Ganno^  fiod 
college  level  jobs  do?  The  degree  holders  are  not  likely 
to  be  unemployed.  They  are  more  likely  to  t>e  underem- 
ployed, to  push  young  people  without  a  college  degree 
out  of  jobs  that  do  not  now  require  a  college  degree. 
But,  although  those  with  a  bachelor's  degree  will  have  a 
clear  advantage  over  those  without  any  degree,  college 
graduates  will  face  considerable  compolition  in  some^^- 
occupations  from  graduates  of  community  and  junior 
colleges  and  other  postsecondary  institutions.  In  addi- 
tion, although  college  graduates  may  initially  be  under- 
employed, one  study  indicates  that  college  graduates 
stand  a  better  chance  of  being  promoted  than  do 
nOngraduates.  The  period  of  underemployment  might 
thus  be  limited  if  a  college  graduate  was  hired  initially  for 
a  noncollege  position. 

Caveat  Counselor.  One  final  possibility  concerning  the  ' 
projected  surplus  of  college  graduates  deserves  empha- 
sis: some  eggs  do  not  hatch.  Ttie  projections  discussed 
in  this  article  contain  many  assumptions.  The  projections 
will  be  wrong,  one  way  or  another,  unless  each  variable  , 
behaves  as  it  is  supposed  to — as  it  behaved  in  the  past 
few  yearsr~or  unless  any  changes  cancel  out  each 
other. 

Projections  of  the  supply  of  college  educated  work 
ers  will  prpve  to  be  too  high  if  a  smaller  percentage  of 
high  school  graduates  goto  college  during  the  next  10 
years  than  did  so  in  the  last  decade.  We  do  not  now 
know  if  many  young  people  will  decide  not  to  go  to 
college,  but  we  do  know  that  entering  freshmen  make 
decisions  influenced  by  what  happens  in  the  job  market. 
The  single  most  striking  example  of  students'  reaction  to 
the  job  market  is  the  sharp  decline  in  the  number  of 
women  entering  college  who  plan  careers  as  teachers.  , 
In  1966,  3S6  percent  of  the  first-year  class  did;  in  197^^ 
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only  12.7  percent  dd.  The  fluctuation  in  engineering 
enrollments  also^inadates  tt^at  some  young  people  will 
^ot  go  to  coHege  unless  they  think  a  ^egree  will  open 
employers'  doors  to  them  since  fewer  students  enroll  in 
engjneenng  scfjools  wht  n  unemployment  among  engi- 
neers  nses.  ProspecUve  collegians  might  also  be  de- 
terred by  ttie  nsjng  cost  of  higher  education,  further 
decreasing  the  actual  numb'er  of  degrees  conferred, 
The  estimates  could  also  be  too  low.  Financial 
rewatds  are  not  the  only  reason  students  attend  college 
The  rate  of  return  for  a  college  education  was  only  5 
percent  m  igoway  in  1973;according  to  the  Carnegie 
Commission,  but  this  did  not  discourage  attendance. 
Also,  while  the  empioyment  problems  of  college  gradu- 
ates might  influence  some  students  against  4-year 
schools,  the  employment  problems  of  high  school  grad- 
uates might  encourage  other  students  to  spend  4  years 
surrounded  by  ivied  walls. 

Furthermore,  although  the  relative  salaries  of  col- 
lege graduates  might  decline,  a  (jollege  degree  will  still 
be  a  minimum  qualification  for  millions  of  jobs.  Every 
humanities  graduate  might  not  be  hired  for  a  college 
level  occupation,  but  nongraduates  won't  even  be  inter- 
viewed. 

Projections  of  the  demand  for  college  graduates  • 
contain  even  more  uncertainties.  BLS  projections  as- 
sume that  the  percent  of  college  graduates  in  clerical 
and  blue-collar  occupations  will  remain  at  1974  levels 
through  1 985  and  that  the  prpportion  of  college  gradu- 
ates rn  other  occupytions  will  increase  as  they  have  in 
the  past.  The  number  of  job  openings  projected  will, 
lherefore."T)e  too  low  if  new  technology  makes  better 
educated  workers  necessary  for  certain  jobs.  Such  a 
change  is  highly  improbable,  however.  Projections  also 
assume  that  industries,  will  grow  at  a  certain  rate  relative 
.  to  each  other.  More  openings  will  be  available  if  indus- 
Ines  that  employ  many  college  graduates— finance,  for 
example-grow  at  a  faster  rate  than  expected,  even  if 
the  economy  as  a  whole  does  not  perform  well.  By  the 
same  token,  slow  growth  in  a  single  irtdustry  could  make 
the  outlook  much  worse  than  expected,  as  was  the  case 
with  the  poor  performance  of  the^erpspace  industry  in 
the  1970s,  . 

In  order  to  make  its  projections,  BLS  assumes  that 
the  rate  at  which  college  graduates  enter  the  labor  force 
will  remain  unchanged.  Sudden  changes  in  this  rate 
therefore  affect  the  accuracy  of  the  projections.  As 
already  noted,  one  problem  during  the  early  seventies 
was  that  a  larger' proportion  of  college  students  entered 
the  labor 'market  upon  graduation  than  had  done  so  in 
the  sixties.  Th^  percentage  of  college  educated  women 
who  remain  in  the  labor  foroe  or  reenter  the  labor  force 
after  a  few  years  of  wort<  in  the  home  might  also 
channe.  The  projections  assume  that  these  rates  will 
increase,  but  any  change  in  the  rate  of  inaease  will 
affect  the  accuracy  of  the  prelections. 

The  cost  of  college,  the  supply  of  college  graduates 
available  in. the  next  decade,  and  the  demand  for  them 
will  determine  whether  or  not  college  is  a  good  financial 
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investment.  Although  we  can  make  estimates  for  each 
pf  these  factors,  to  determine  what  will  happen  to  the 
salaries  of  college  educated  workers  over  the  next  40  or 
50  years  is  far  more  difficult.  If  the  supply  exceeds  the 
demand  (as  seems  likely  in  the  near  future),  salaries  will 
not  increase  as  they  did  dunng  the  first  half  of  this 
century  and  college  will  not  be  as"profitable  an  invest- 
ment. 

What  Should  a  High  School  Graduate  Do?  This 
analysis  of  the  economics  of  a  college  education  at- 
tempts to  point  out  the  complexity  of  the  question,  "Is 
college  a  good  inve"tment?"  But  even  granting  ttie 
complexity,  one  cannot  leap  from  this  question  to  the 
question  a  student  is  most  likely  to  ask,  "Is  college  good 
for  me?"  To  answer  that  question  merely  in  monetary 
terms  requires  a  careful  review  of  the  individual  stu- 
dent's finances.  It  is  all  very  well  to  say,  for  example, 
■.hat  students  x  and  y  will  enjoy  a  higher  rate  of  return  if 
they  invest  in  real  estate  thah  if  they  invest  in  college; 
but,  in  practice,  parents  are  neither  willing  nor  able  to 
present  their  children  with  the  lump  sums  that  such 
..investments  require.  Nor  do  students  have  in  hand  and 
available  for  investment  the  foregone  earnings  that  bulk- 
so  large  in  an  analysis  of  the  cost  of  college.  At  the 
same  time,  however,  the  financial  return  on  a  college 
education  is  a  long-term  investment.  Although  the  aver- 
age earnings  of  a  college  graduate  are  higher  than  the 
average  earnings  of  a  high  school  graduate  at  every 
age,  the  difference  becomes  much  larger  only  after 
middle  age.  Also,  as  the- Carnegie  Commission  says, 
"Even  if  college  graduates  experience  an  average  rate 
of  return  of  14  percent  for  the  investment  in  higher 
education  [a  higher  rate  of  return  than  most  econqmists 
expect]  about  one-third  of  college  graduates  will  do  less 
well  financially  than  the  most  successful  one-third  of 
high  school  graduates,"  Not  all  the  occupations  that  pay  « 
well  require  a  college  education,  and  not  all  the  occupa- 
tions that  attract  college  graduates  pay  well.  Locomotive 
engineers,  electricians,  and  police  officers  earn  more 
than  high  school  teachers,  librarians,  and  registered 
nurses. 

Finally,  one  must  rememt)er  that  colleges  are  not 
banks;  they  do  not  propose  to  make  money  for  inves- 
tors. They  do  try  toYnlarge  a  student's  world:  to  add 
new  people,  new  pleasures,  and  new  ideas,  Careful 
addition,  in  short,  enables  us  to  determine  the  cost  of  a 
college  education;  but  even  the  most  accurate  estimates 
and  projections  of  salairies,  fringe  benefits,  ar>d  employ- 
ment levels  cannot  reveal  its  value. 
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VIDEO  ^^ATERIAIS  FOK  ACABBMIC  ADVISBlEt^T  Am  CAREER  CHOICES 
Dr.  Lowell  Waited,  CooTdinator  of  Academic  Advising 

San  Jose  State  University 

At  the  core  of  all  undergraduate  programs  in  the 
California  State  University  and  Colleges  system  is  a  State  Code 
Teqtiireinent  that  every  student  must  complete  forty  units  of  gen- 
eral education  courses  to  qualify  for  a  baccalaureate  degree. 
In  order  to  satisfy  this  requirement,  every  student  must  take  a 
minimum  of  two  courses  in  each  of  four  areas:     science,  social 
sciences,  humanities,  and  basic  subjects  (English,  speech,  and 
mathematics).    Furthermore,  the  student  must  earn  a  total  of  32 
units        these  four  areas.   -The  remaining  8  units  may  be  taken  j.s 
electives,  but  must  be  taken  outside  the  student's  major. 

'  Most  academic  departments  at  our  institution  require 
from  26  to  40  semester  units  in  the  academic  major.    Many  academic 
departments  also  require  certain  additional  courses  in  support  of 
the  major,  and  the  pattern^jvaries  from  department  to  department. 
Frequently,  these  supporting  courses  can  be  used  to  partially 
satisfy  general  education  requi,rements  if  they  are  courses  in  the 
area  of  the  sciences,  social  sciences,  humanities,  or  basic  subjects. 

Ideally,  each  academic  advisor  should  be  familiar  with 
al.1  graduation  requirements.     In  reality,  most  advisors  find  if 
difficult  to  understand  and  communicate  to  students  the  many 
nuances  of  the  general  education  pattern  requirements.     For  this 
reason,  the  University  has  established  a  General  Education  Advise- 
ment Center  for  assistance  in  pian^ning  an  appropriate  pattern  of 
general  education  courses  which,  as  explained  above,  is  often 
influenced  by  the  s'tudents '  choice  of  major  . 
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The  Ceneral  Education  Advisement  Center  has  been  in 
operation  for  thr'ee  ajid  one -ha  If  yeafs.    Soon  after  it  opened, 
it  became  apparent  that  many  students  .were  not  prepared  to  make 
a  choice  of  academic  major  at  the  time  of  their  admission  to  the 
university^    At  the  same  time,  it  became  apparent  that  many 
students  could  make  a  tentative  choice  of  major  if  they  had  ^a:.tss 
to.  appropriate  information  about  the  various  academic  disciplines. 
Recognizing  this  need,  a  project  was  conceived  which  had  as  its 
objective  the  development  of  on-the-spot  information  about  each 
of  OUT  academic  disiplines  which  would  deal  with  s\ach  questions 
as:     1)    Whaj  is  this  major  all  ab)ut?     2)     What  kind  of  people 
should  be  interested  in  it?    3)     What  will  the  completion  of  this 
major  do  for  me  in  the  job  market? 

After  considering  the  various- communications  media  which 
might  be  utilized,  it  vas  .decided  that  a 'series  of  video  presen- 
tations combined  with  written  materials  would  provide  the  most 
impact  and  have  the  highest  interest  value,'  Having  made  this 
decision,  the  next-  step  was  to  determine  whether  the  university 
had  the  resources  to  develop  such  materials. 

A  series  of  discussions  were  held  with  t-he  staff  of  the 
Instructional  Resources  Center.     It  was  finally  agreed  that  their 
instructional  television  team  could  produce  the  desired  kinds  of 
video  materials,  but  ^nat  support  from  academic  departments  was 
essential.  . 

The  next  step  was  to  ask  the  deans  of  our  academic 
schools  if  they  would  be  willing  to  exert  influence  on ^ their 
academic  departments  to  seek  one  faculty  member  in  each  depart- 
ment interested  in  participating  in  the  project.     The  deans  were 
reminded  that  quite  often  knowledgeable  faculty  are  not  available 
to  talk  to  students  about  the  university's  programs,  especially 
during  vacation  periods  and  holiday  breaks  when  many  students  come 
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in  for  informatioii.    They  were  also  reminded  that  these  infor- 
mational materials  could  serve  as  effective  recruiting  resources 
for  the  various  academic  depaftments . 

0ur  arguments  were  apparently  persuasive,  for  we  obtaine 
excellent  cooperation  from  all  schools  and  departments.    Over  a 
three-year  period'  our  Instructional  Resources  Center  has  developed 
more- than  ninety  of  these  video  programs.    Once  the  project  got 
underway,  we' found , that  many  departments  were  approaching  us  and 
requesting  an  early  opportunity  to  have  a  video  program  developed 
for  them.    They  recognized  the  value  of  such  a  recruiting  tool. 

Each  video  program  is  5-7  minutes  duration.    They  have 
proven  to  be  tremendously  popular  with  students.     They  are  housed 
in  the  General  Education  Advisement  Center  which  is  visited  by 
about  four  thousand  s'tudents  each  semester.     Not  only  do  they 
assist  students  in  making  preliminary  decisions  about  choice  of 
major,  they  also  stimulate  an  interest  in  obtaining  more  infor- 
ma.tion  about  specific  programs  and  vocations.    We  have  found  that 
many  students  will  view  six  or  eight  video  programs  at  one  sitting 

In  addition  to  these  video  programs,  students  who  visit 
the  center  also  have  access  to  career  monographs  which  have  been  * 
developed  to  supplement  the  video  presentations.     These  monographs 
provide  more  details  about  the  job  potential  of  different  disci- 
plines and  facts  about  recently  employed  San  Jose  State  graduates 
in  the  world  of  work.     The  monographs  also  are  very  popular  wit? 
our  students  and  have  been  much  sought  after  by  off -campus  people. 
These  monographs  have  been  prepared  by  the  university's  Career 
Planning  and  Placement  Center. 

The,  combination  of  information  via  video  programs  and 
written  handouts  has  been  a  fortuitous  one  for  both  faculty  and 
students.     The  academic  departments  Jcnow  that  students  will  at 
all  times  have  access  to  certain  basic  information  about  their 
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pTOgrams .     It  is  no  longer  necessary  for  students  to  rely  on 
the  uncertain  possibility  of  catching  an  infornied  faculty  person 
in  his  or  her  office  for  such  information. 

■  The  voluntary  testimony  of  high  school  students,  junior 
college  transfers,,  and  our  own  student  population  attests  to  the 
practical  value  of  using  video  materials  to  assist  in  academic 
advisement  and  career  choice. 
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CAREE"R  MONOGRAPHS 


The  following  is  an  example  of  a  series  of  Career 
iMonographs  developed  by  the  Career  Planning  and  Placement  Center 
at  San  Jose  University. 
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Career  Monograph 


Career  Planning  and  Placement      San  Josg  State  University 


SCHOOL  OF  APPLIED  SCIENCES  AND  ARTS  , 
HOME  ECONOMICS 

1-    Requirements  for  the  Major;    Student  fulfills  core  requirements  for  the  Bachelor 
of  Arts  degree  in  Home  Economics.    See  San  Jose  State  University  catalog  for 
full  particulars.     (1974-76).    The  Master  of  Arts  degree-See  Graduate  Bulletin. 

2.    How  Thii  Major  May  Be  Used: 

BA  Degree:    Home  Economics 

A.  As  a  preparation  for  a  teaching  career  in  junior  high  and  secondary 
schools;  as  preparation  for  California  Single  Subject  Teaching  Credential 
with  home  economics  emphasis,  and  teaching  Adult  Education  classes. 

B.  As  a  liberal  education  with  a  home  economics  emphasis. 

C.  As  a  preparation  to  become  accredited  dietitian. 

D.  As  a  preparation  for  a  business  career  in  testings  product  researcher ^ 
analyst  of  comparative  brands,  consumer  liaison  for  food  and  food-related 
companies^  publicity  and  public  relations,  advertising,  radio  and  TV, 
newspaper,  magazine,  copywriter,  food  stylist,  photographer,  developer 

of  recipes,  cookbooks,  new  products,  fashion  merchandising,  educational 
representative  in  the  Home-Sewing  industry,  and  dircctcr  of  Nursery 
schools. 

E.  As  a  preparation  for  a  career  in  community  service  in  family  relations 
and  child  development,  foods  and  nutrition,  consumer  economics,  and 
clothing  construction. 

MA  Degree:    Home  Economics 

A.  As  a  preparation  for  a  professional  career  in  Home  Economics. 

B.  As  a  preparation  for  a  teaching  career  in  a  community  college. 

C.  Foundation  for  doctoral  studies  in  Home  Economics  education,  or  inter- 
related areas,  ' 

D.  Advanced  preparation  in  support  of  the  Standard  Teaching  Credential, 
Secondary. 

How  Recent  Graduates  Are  Doing:    Home  Economics  serves  as  the  foundation  for 
an  exceptionally  wide  choice  of  occupations.     In  addition  to  teaching  and 
dietetics,  it  is  a  valuable  professional  major  for  careers  in  consumer  educa- 
tion and  nutrition;  preservation  and  use  of  food,  design,  selection  and  care 
of  clothing;  textiles  for  clothing  and  the  home;  family  housing  and  interior 
design;  equipment;  Art  as  part  of  everyday  life;  family  relationships  and  child 
development  and  management  of  resources  of  individuals  and  families. 


Tvo  recent  graduates  reported  employment  in  the  field  of  merchandising  as 
management  trainees  at  Bullocks  S  Capwells,  while  another  graduate  obtained 
a  position  as  fashion  coordinator.    A  dietetic  internship  at  U.C,  Medical 
Center  tP*ith  a  monthly  stipend  of  $352  a  month  was  listed  for  one  graduate 
seeking  her  dietetic  accreditation^  and  one  stated  she  was  working  as  a 
permanent  part-time  employee  at  Peninsula  Hospital,  Burlingame  in  dietary 
on  call.    Several  recent  graduates  have  enrolled  in  graduate  sc>iool  with 
an  aim  toward  their  secondary  teaching  credential  in  home  economics.  A 
service  director  for  a  '^Homemakers'^  company  was  the  position  reported  for 
one  graduate,  also  enrolled  in  graduate  school^  and  working  toward  a  teaching 
credential.    Fifteen  teachers  who  received  the  secondary  single  subject 
credential  1974^75  were  able  to  secure  teaching  positions  in  their  field, 
while  four  newly  credentialed  elementary/multiple  subject  teachers  obtained 
jobs  in  home  economics.    On  the  community  college  level,  although  there 
were  a  good  number  of  vacancies  recorded  in  home  economics,  no  one  was  able 
to  secure  a  teaching  position  in  that  area. 

Employment  Outlook:    Home  economists,  especially  those  wishing  to  teach  in 
high  schools,  face  rough  competition  for  jobs  through  the  mid-1980 's.  Other 
areas  of  home  economics  also  may  experience  competitive  job  market  conditions 
as  those  unable  to' find  teaching  jobs  look  for  other  home  economists  positions 
However,  for  those  willing  to  continue  their  education  toward  an  rdvanced 
degree  employment  prospects  in  college  and  university  teaching  are  expected 
to  be  good. 

Although  employment  of  home  economists  is  expected  to  grow  slowly,  many  jobs 
will  becpme  available  each  year  to  replace  those  who  die,  retire,  or  leave 
the  fielc}  for  other  reasons.    Growth  will  result  from  increasing  awareness 
of  the  contributions    that  can  be  made  by  professionally  trained  home  econo- 
mists in  quality  child  care,  nutrition,  housing  and  furnishings  design, 
consumer  education  inforjnation,  and  man- environment  relations.    They  a>so 
will  be  needed  to  promote  improvement  of  home  products  and  services.  The 
Vocational  Education  Amendments  of  1968,  which  provide  funds  for  consumer  and 
home-making  education  at  the  secondary,  post-secondary,  and  adult  levels^ 
and  focus^on  the  needs  of  low  income  families,  should  further  stimulate  the 
need  for  home  economists.    A  new  expanding  horizon  for  home  economists  will 
be  teaching  of  the  metric  conversion,  working  with  the  handicapped  and  aged 
people. 

NATURE  OF  THE  WORK 

A  home  economist  can  be  a  college  professor,  magazine  editor,  hospital 
dietitian,  product  demonstrator,  soci^  welfare  worker,  public  health 
researcher^  business  executive,  advertising  copywriter  or  food  or  fashion 
photographer  working  with  a  specialized  photographer.    Even  so,  people  in 
this  diverse  range  of  occupations  have  a  common  goal,    That  is,  qxx /te  simply, 
to  improve  and  enhance  people ^s  daily  lives.    They  do  this  by  promoting 
health,  safety  and  welfare  and  improving  conditions  favorable  to  family  liv- 
ing; by  educating  individuals  for  family  living;  by  improving  existing  goods 
and  services  and  by  helping  to  create  new  ones  based  on  the  changing  needs 
of  families.    Professionals  in  the  field  all  have  at  least  a  bachelor Vs 
degree  in  home  economics,  with  specialization  in  one  of  the  following  areas: 
1)  art,  2)  textiles  and  clothing,  3)  food  and  nutrition,  4)  household  and 
money  management,  5)  housing,  furnishings  and  equipment. 
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Home  economists  can  work  in  their  own  communities,  or  on.  a  state  national 
or  international  level.    They  work  as  free-lance  ;erso;s.  writing  special  ' 
?Ixti  n  '1"'  nutrition,  clothix^g,  community  hea  th!  d  sfgnrait  and 

textiles  and  set  their  own  hours  of  work.    Not  only  can  the  -  work  ?hrouLout 
the  world,  some  even  work  on  problems  that,  are  out  of  it-doing  resel?ch 
hoLitaS  l^I'T^''    "'^^  economists  work  in  schools  and'colUges 
health  a^d  ^ff  government  agencies  and  for  .  variety  of 

aboit  one  tM^r    "'^  '""^  organizations.    More  than  half  are  teachers, 
are  ext^n^s^f  w  T  nutritionists.    Some  do  research,  some 

Lnom  sxs In  thi  h""! '      v""'  '"l'       '^'^^'^  '^^^^^  ^omc 

t,^t.nir^  hospitality  industry,  hotels  and,  restaurants  and-  insti- 

tutional food  s'ernxes,-and  in  fabric  and  clothing  manufacturing  industries. 

nutrition,  clothing    selection,  construction  and  care;  child  development- 
^Zl^T'l'^T'^'i  furnishings-  and'fa.ily  relai^ons  ^nd 

mists  serve  J!  I  '°  ^'"^  ^^'^"^        homemaking.    vi^ny  home  econo- 

mists serve  as  teachers  and  directors  of  pre-schools.    Teachers  in  Adult 

familv'r^l^^^^''^"^'  !;^^^  "^'^        ^^'^^^  '°  ^"^^^^^^  ^^^i^  understanding  of 
trt-ilJ  V  '""^  '°  '^'^^  homemaking  skill...    They  also  conduct 

^^^^.r^"^"       a  secondary,  post  secondary,  and  adult  level    for  jobs 
Ihn  lit        T  Special  emphasis  is  given  to  teaching  those 

in?  ?nd  tl^T"^"^         handicapped.    College  teachers  w  convbine  teach- 
ing and  res-^rch,  and  often  specialize  in  a  particular  area  of  home  economics 

^^^T'"^"  T^'""'^^       P"''^''  ^"-^^^^^^^  ^^^^^  associations 

promote  the  development,  use,  and  care  of  specific  home  products,    Thev  may 

tlt^^?  'olf^'  Products,  and  prepare  advertisements  and  instructional 
r^dfo^ia  '  r.?^ '"'^  preparing  and  presenting  programs  for 

Hon?  h^L     rH      °!;^  giving  lectures  and  demonstra- 

ervtc^^lr     I      ^T''^'         conducting  classes  for  salesmen  and  appliance 

home  economists  study  consumer  needs  and  help  manufacturers 
translate  these  needs  into  useful  products. 

Food  manufacturers  employ  honie  economists  to  work  in  test  kitchens  or 
m^bH^J^I'rh  '°  products  and  help  create  new  ones,  also  mav 

publici  e  the  nutritional  values  of  their  company's  foods.    Utility  com-' 
panies  hire  home  economists  to  demonstrate  appliances  and  services  and  to 
give  advice  on  household  problems.    Home  economists  employed  by  kitchen  and 
laundry  equipment  manufacturers  may  assist  engineers  on  product  development. 

Home  economists  in  the  field  of  communications  work  for  magazines,  news-  ' 
papers,  radio  and  television  stations,  advertising  and  public  relations 
agencies  and  trade  asFOciations .    They  prepare  articles,  films,  slides, 
brochures  tor  educaf  onal  programs,^ advertisements,  and  speeches  about 
home  economics  products  and  services.    .They  may  also  test  and  analyze 
products  and  study  consumer  buying  habits. 

Home  economists  are  employed  by  commercial  pattern  companies,  department 
.stores,  interior  design  studios,  and  other  business  firms  to  help  design 
manufacture,  and  sell  products  for  the  home.    Financial  institutions  some- 
times employ  home  economists  to  give  customers  advice  on  spending,  saving 
and  budgeting.  •  ^         ^*  ^' 
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^ome  home  economists  conduct  research  for  the  Federal  novernment.  state 
agrrcul t\3Tal  experiment  j^tations^,  colleger? ,  universities,  and  private 
ornani2ation5.    The  U.S.  DepartiTient  of  Agriculture  einploys  the  largest 
group  of  researchers  to  do  work  such  as  study  the  ^^uying  and  spending 
habits  of  families  in  all  socio-economic  groups  and  develop  budget  guides. 

Hon;e  economists  who  work  for  the  Cooperative  Extension  Service  conduct 
adult  education  programs  for  men  and  women,  and  4-H  Club  and  other  youth 
prograjns  for  girls  and  hoys,  in  areas  such  as  home  management ,  consumer 
education,  family  relations  and  nutrition.    Extension  home  economists 
also  train  and  supervise  volunteer  leaders  and  paid  aides  who  teach  adults 
and  youth  .  ^  ' 

Federal,  state, , and  local  governments  antTTSrivate  agencies  employ  home 
economists  in  social  welfare  programs  to  advise  and  counsel  clients  on  the 
practical  knowledge  and  skills  needed  for  effective  everyday  family  living. 
They  may  also  help  handicapped  hoinemak ers  and  their  families  adjust  to  the 
physical  as  well  as  social  and  emotional  limitations  by  changing  the  arrange 
ments  in  the  home,  they  help  handicap^ped  people  with  specialized  clothing 
problems^  finding  efficient  ways  to  mVnage  household  chores;  aiding  in  the 
design,  selection  and  arrangement  of  equipment;  and  creating  other  methods 
and  devices  to  enable  disabled  people  to  function  at  their  highest  possible 
level.    Other  home  economists  in  welfare  agencies  supervise  or  train  workers 
who  provide  temporary  or  part-time  help  to  households  disrupted  by  illness. 

Home  economists  in  health  services  provide  special  help  and  guidance  in 
home  management,  consumer  education  and  family  economics  as  it  relates  to 
family  health  and  well-being.    Activities  of  home  economists  working  in 
health  programs  are  home  visits,  conducting  clinic  demonstrations  and 
classes  in  homemaking  skills,  financial  counseling,  assisting  the  mentally 
retarded  mother,  working  with  agencies  and  community  resources,  and  super- 
vising nutrition  and  home  management  aides. 

An  administrative  dietitian  contributes  to  management  policies,  exercises 
cost  controls, ' trains  and  supervises  personnel,  checks  for  nutritionally 
adequate  and  safe  food> and  develops  food  and  equipment  purchasing  specifi- 
cations.   The  clinical  dietitian  helps  individuals  and  groups  get  the  best 
nutrition. 

Other  dietitians  teach,  do  research,  consult  or  work  as  public  health 
nutritionists.    Some  work  in  business  and  industry,  such  as  food  companies, 
advertising  agencies,  restaurants  and  cafeterias, and  utility  companies. 
Others  serve  in  the  armed  forces,  combine  dietetics  with  journalism  to  work 
in  media>  or  find  jobs  in  nursing  homes. 

The  supportive  worker,  the  dietetic  technician,  can  prepare  in  a  two-year 
associate  degree  program  or  a  one-year  certificate  program.    Because  this 
paraprof ess ion  is  new,  jobs  aren't  as  plentiful  as  for  professionals  but 
can  be  found. 

.About  70,000  home  economists  are  teachers,  of  whom  about  50,000  teach  . in 
secondary  schools.    Ntore  than  15,000  are  Adult  Education  instructors,  some 
of  whom  teacl)  part-time  in  secondary  schools;  about  5,000  home  economists 
teach  in  colleges  and  universities.    Others  teach  in  community  colleges, 
elementary  schools,  kindergartens,  flimsery  schools  and  recreation  centers. 
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A  f^i  ire  se?n™«loioH''M        ^njesearch  .nd  social  welfare  programs. 
^    ««W-einployed,    Many  work  in  the  merchandising  field  -  in 

■  rcS:;anf;s'"'"^*  and  promotion  of  products  for'specinl  industries' 

oiniJnf  n^T*  generally  has  been'  considered  a  women's  field  a 

specUliriff^^^^^^     f  '  "^^'"^"^       '""^  economics  positions.  MostVen 
fSmilJ  reLJLnf  ««H^^  management,  although  some  are  in  the 

m^'an^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^  development  field,  applied  arts,  consumer  educa- 

About  370  colleges  and  Universities  offer  a  bachelor Vs  degree  in  hone 

tJ^^t  f     ""'^^  '  '^^^''^^       required  for  college  teaching,  for  certatn 
fnl  tll.         '"Pervisory  positions,  for  work  as  an  extension  s;ecialisr 
for  some  supervisory  robs,  and  for  some  jobs  in  .the  nutrition,  field. 

^enc^rri*'!??^''''^  study  sciences  and  liberal  arts-particularly  social 
fr-frfr"       !  speciaiiied  home  economics  courses.    Thev  mav  concen- 

trate in  a  particular  area  of  home  economics  or  in  what  is  called' general 

■  t^.:^^o^^^    ^r^^^       "^'^'^'^y        -^-^i-  important 
anJT^nr«-?^f«  ?       a  ""^T^^^^"'  ^^^^^^^        statistics  for  research  worki 
and  journa  ism  for  advertising,  public  relations  work,  and  all  other  work  in 
the  communications  field.    To  teach  home  economics  in  high  schoof  student, 
must  complete  the  courses  required  for  a  teacher's  certificate!  ' 

Schol..rshi:ps,  fellowships,  and  assistantships  are  available  for  undergraduate 
and  graduate  study.    Although  colleges  and  universities  offer  mos?  of  Ihese 

ar?SrL!HL'n\ir'^^^^  "^^^^^^^  foundations,  bu'ine^fes 

funds  """"^  Economics  Association  Foundation  provide  additional 

cuTtur«n!^r'  """1'  ^'/^i^  '°  ^'^^^  ^^'^  P«°P^^  «^  incomes  and 

lln^nZl  ^'^^^JS^^""^^  and  should  h|ve  a  capacity  for  leadership.  Good 

de^  i??h  ^"ri^'^J^f       P^^P^"  essential  for  those  who 

deal  with  the  public.    The  abiUty  to  write  and  speak  well  is  important.  • 

Home  economists  frequently  gain  experience  as  teachers  and  advance  to 
tSr  i^t!^S?fnn^°"?»,'"  business,  extension  service  work,  supervision,  and 
m!v  ffLln^!  I  ""^^        i^^^^        profession,  but  later  wish  to  Return, 

may  find  jobs  as  part-time  or  full-time  adult  education  teachers  in  programs 
such  as  t^e  Cooperative  Extension  Service.      ,  programs 

•Home  Economics  teachers  in  public  schools  generally  receive  the  same  salaries 
!ftr^*L!r?  ^^^^  the  average  salary  of  public  school  teachers 

n5     ""-^  degree  and  a  fifth  year  was  111,595,  according  to  a 

L"rfo^'iia'trn;,^ro!""'^"  ''^  ^^^^^^^  annuaMalary  for 

^riJf  J«*  period  January  through  March,  1975,  Home  Economist  in  Business, 
T-f  J^*  f"*"f^"  "O""^  Economist  Association,  conducted  a  Profile 
^tudy  of  Its  total  membership  working  with  the  research  firm  of  Corev 
Canapary  and  Galanis.    In  addition    to  obtaining  information  about  th^  HFIB 
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membership  and  its  image,  data  was  generated  relating  education,  age, 
location,  years  in  the  field,  specialization,  job  classification  and  size 
of  company  to  salary  earnings  of  this  profession  group.    Because  the 
survey  response  reflects  a  significant  percentage  of  the  section's  member- 
ship, to  our  knowledge,  represents  the  most  current -data  available,  we  are 
pleased  to  make  it  available  to  those  concerned  with ^establishing  salaries 
for  home  economists  in  businesses. 

The  study  was  conducted  by  mail  reaching  the  total  HElB  membership  of 
2,850.    A  total  response  of  8,857  (65.2%)  was  received.    Of  these  responses 
1,709  (92%)  were  from  business  employed  home  economists.    148  came  from 
consultants  working  in  business  home  economics  areas.    The  information 
below  related  only  to  the  fully  employed  home  economist  in  business  and  not 
the  consultants.  .  ^ 

The  three  areas  of  the  United  States  which  contribute  the  majority  of  HEIB 
members  are  the  North  East,  the  North  Central  and  the  West.    These  regions 
account  for  more  than  two- thirds  of  the  membership  and  contain  the  major 
commercial  centers  of  the  country. 

The  majority  of  the  ilEIB  work  for<:e  commands  an  annual  income  of  $10,000 
to  just  below  SI 5,000,  with  about  one-fourth  earning  under  $10,000  and  one- 
fourth  earning  over  515,000.    At  the  time  of  the  study,  those  HEIB  members 
earning  $20,000  or  over  accounted  for  almost  8%  of  the  total  sample  while 
less  than  4%  reported  earnings  of  less  than  $5,000.    Supported  by  the  bulk  of 
the  data,  those  in  the  520,000  plus  category  are  members  who  have  remained  in 
the  field  for  five  years  or  longer  and  have  continuous  employment  in  one 
specialty. 

\ 

The  membership  represents  a  wide  spectrum  of  work  longevity  based  on  the 
vear  they  received  their  first  ^degree.  Most  of  the  members  received  their 
first  college  degree  in  the  ^60^Sj  however,^  almost  as  many  are  graduates 
before  1950  as  are  graduates  since  1970,  ^The  business  area  of  this  field 
appears  to  have  appeal  to  both  the  younger  and  older  home  economists.  The 
majority  of  the  members  are  married  and  the  vast  majority  are  either  the 
chief  wage  earner  in  the  household  or  share  responsibility  for  financial 
maintenance  of  the  household. 

Tn  the  previous  summary  statistics  it  has  been  noted  that  the  majority  of 
the  respondents  earn  between  $10,000  and  $15,000  a  year.    The  mean  income/ 
that  is,  the  average  salary  of  all  members  reporting  is  $12,800.    The  highest 
mean  salary  (15,100)  is  earned  by  home  economists  in  the  North  East  region. 
The  second  highest  mean  income  £$12,250)  is  earned  in  the  West  region. 
Lo%tfest  of  the  regions  in  terms  of  income  is  the  South  West  ($10,200)  .  For 
IIOIB  members  who  are  company  employed,  the  means  are  higher:  ($13,100), 
($15/500),   ($12,600),  ($10^300). 

The  area  ,of  foocj  and  nutrition  accounts  for  the  academic  specialization  of 
a  majority  of  the  respondents*    Emphasis  on  food  and  nutrition  is  especially 
notable  among  those  who  graduated  before'  1950  and  also  among  those  who  are 
making  more  than  $15,000  a  year.    Education  and  General  Home  Economics  were 
the  next  two  most  popular  academic  pursuits.    However,  the  data  suggest 
that  these  areas  of  specialization  do  not  receive  comparable  financial  remun- 
eration . 
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Those  home  economists  who  have  chosen  to  remain  in  the  profession,  indica- 
ted by  the  year  in  which  they  attained  their  first  degree,  seem  to  te 
rewarded.    Alnost  40\  of  those  responding  who  graduated  before  ;9S9  are 
now  making  $15,000  or  more  compared  with  2^  in  this  income  bracket  who 
gradiimted  since  1970.    But,  there  does  seem  to  be  a  topping  out  in  the 
profession.  ' 

The  mean  salary/ earnings  of  the  'SO's  graduates  is  slightly  higher  than  the 
mean  salary/ earnings  of  the  graduates  before  1950.    There  is,  indeed,  a 
very  positive  note,  the  mean  salary  of  the  beginning  home  economist  is 
$10,000. 

Mobility  in  jobs  seems  to  be  a  plus  rather  than  a  negative  in  terms  of 
income.    Those  who  are  in  the  $15,000  or  more  category  ^re  the  home  econo- 
mists who  have  held  positions  with  various  firms  or  organizations,  63% 
have  worked  for  ^roe  or  more  firms  (which  could  include  their  .OK-n  company) 
compared  with  abou^  40%  of  all  home  economists  who  have  wprked  for  three 
or  more  companies. 

FURTHER  INFORMATION 

Additional  information  may  be  obtained  from  the  Occupational  Outlook  for 
Graduates.  1974-75.  U.S.  Department  of  Ubor;  Through  College  Majors .  L. 
Steinberg;  The  Occupational  Thesaurus.  Everett  Teal,  Lehigh  University, 
Bethel ehem,  Pennsylvania;  The  Encyclopedia  of  Careers  and  Vocational 
Guidance.  Vols.  I  and  II,  Hopke;  Career  Opportunities.  Series  C21  .Tatalyst . 
6  East  82nd  Street,  New  York,  N.Y";    Por  minority  group  information,  write 
to:    Edward  King,  Director  of  Minority  Recruitment,  Association  of  American 
Publishers,  One  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10016. 

This  career  monograph  has  been  prepared  by  the  Home  Economics  Department 
and  Gladys  Rohe  of  the  Career  Planning  and  Placement  staff  and  is  intended 
to  aid  students  of  the  University. 

♦Materials  taken  from  the  Occupational  Outlook  Hankbook  -  74-75. 
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GAREBR  CHOICES  AND  EMPLOYMENT  OUTLOOK 

(The  following  information  was  compiled  and  is  publiched  by  the 
Placement  and  Career  Information  Center,  University  of  Utah.) 

s. 

ACCOUNTING 

DESCRIlPTIQM^     Accountants  prepare,  maxntiain,  and  analy^eVthe 
financial  information  necessary  to  operate  and  direct 
organizations-    They  have  broad  educational  training  and 
are  equipped  to  recognize  problems  and  find  solutions 
quickly. 

EjDUCATIQN i    Students  will  initially  concenti?ate  on  mathema- 
tics and  later  designing,  analysing,  and  evaluating 
systems.     A  career  in  accounting  will  normally  require' 
at  least  a  bachelor's  degree.    Many  employers  look  for  an 
MBA  with  an  undergraduate  major  in  accounting  or  an  M.S. 
in  accounting.     CPA  firms  usually  require  a  grade  ooint 
average  of  3.0  or  higher. 

EMPLOYMENT  OUTLOOK;     The  demand  in  industrial  and  public 
accounting  is  expected  to  increase  constantly.  Best 
opoortunities  may  be  with  out-of-state  industrial  and 
CPA  firms.     Students  who  choose  to  stay  in  Utah  can 
usually  find  good  employment  and  the  salaries  and  ^ 
aavancomont  opportunities  are  increasing. 

RELATED  CAREERS City  managenien t ,  credit  analysis,  f.\nance, 
industrial  operation ,  small  bui^iness  management,  tax 
service^  bud^jot  control,  financial  analysis,  hospital 
adnin.\strata:5n . 

ANTHnOPOLOGy 

DESCp:ptTON  ;     Anthropologisti^  study  the  origins  and  charac- 
teristics of  vctraous  cult^ures.     Areas  for  sp<^cializataon 
include  study  of  a  peoples'  transitions,  belief i>>  customs, 
^    languages ^  material  posses '=;i0nsv  social  relationships,, 
and  value  systems. 

EDUCATION :     Some  training  in  archeology,  linguistics,  and 
physical  and  cultural  anthropoiocy  is  necessary  for  all 
anthropologists.     Experience  in  computer  methods  and 
statistics  may  also  prove  helpful.     The  pro>:imity  of 
many  prehistoric  Indian  rums,  as  well  as  modern  minority 
ethnic  communities,  provides  excellent  resources  for  the 
University  of  Utah  stucf^nt. 

EMPL^VVEXT  OUTLOOK.-     Many  students  pursue  the  study  of 
anthropology  for  personal  growth  ^nd  onrachment  lathor 
than  monetary  gain.     Stx^dents  should  be  reaiistit,  how- 
ever.    If  they  intend  to  work  they  need  to  be' aware 
that  employment  opportunities  arc  extremely  limited  and 
a  Ph.D*   is  usually  required.     Course  work  in  diversified 
areas   {such  as  business)  would  help  employabili ty . 

RELATED  CAREERS:  .  Linguistics,  archeology,  museum  work, 
social  welfare ,  medicine ,  envi ronmontal  consulting , 
biological  research.     Sect  Occupa tional  Thesaurus , 
vol.   1,  p.  1. 
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AHCHITECTURE 

DESCl^IPTlpN ;    Architects  create.    They  plan,  design »  i^nd 
supervise  buildisig,  with  regard  for  safety^  attractive- 
nessi  fx^nctiont  and  environmental  Goncorns^     In  scope, 
architact\ire  runs  the  gamut  from  the  production  of  a 
small,  decorative  design*  to  the  planning  of  a  city; 
from  the  con^i traction  of  a  modest  residential  dwelling, 
to  the  establishment  of  an  elaborate  industrial  complex. 

Ep^CntlOK :    All  States  require  a  license  for  practice.  The 

^     University  of  Utah's  program  i^eets  the  requirements  for 
adjnission  to  the  two-day  licensing  examination  with  a 
3-3-2  prograrr.:  three  years  in  pre-arch:it€Cture>  three 
years  in  architectural  and  two  year's  internship.  In 
t>*;e  program  the  student  -earns  two  degrees:  a  baccalaureate 
degree  m  a  major  area  of  his  choice^  and  the  professional 
degree  ^  Master  of  ;\r  chitecture . 

:£M?tOY:^ENT  OrtLOOK^  ^Opportunities  are  expected  to  increase 
^ :  :i  t  h  t  h  e  ex  pa  n  s  i  on  of  business,  residential  and  non-resi- 
dential construction,  environmental  planning >  and  urban 

•  -  redevelopment.     

KElJ^TtO  CAREERS:  Landscape  architecture,  urban  plannina, 
cdnunierciaJ  art,  display,  interior  design,  engineering, 
overseas  cTRploy^'rient , 

ART 

DESC^TPTION:     The  Department  of  Art  offers  professional  level 
ecu cat A on  m  the  studio  arts  with  emphasis  in  areas  of 
dr^iwing  and  painting',  sculpture>  graphic  design,  print- 
^na.<rng^  designer-craftsmanship*  art  history,  and  art 
education . 

^SCCATIQ^: :  BFA,  MA,  and  MFA  programs  are  available, 
FMPLC VHtNT  QUTl^QQ^  '     Although  graphic  designers  (illustra- 
t:on  and' graphic  desigr>3   are  eiriployec   throughout  the 
Inited  States  ?  a  ir,4jority  of  them  are  needed  in  the  large 
Eastern  and  Pacific  Co-:ist  cities,     .^tists  in  all  areas 
of  specialization  will  find  the  job  market  very  competi- 
tive . 

r E LrC. E g  C Afi r:B RS ^     Newspaper  advertising,  sta^e  design, 
cTj-cationviil  and  mecia  .i2ds>   interior  decorating,  TV 
:iavorti,sing ,  fashion  design,  *3owolr;,  cartooning,  window 
d:spi ay. 

B/\LL£T^ANn  MODERN  DASCE 

:/i:sCFlPTlON ;     Majors  m  this  pro^^ram  are  trained  for  profes- 
sional  careers  us  porformors,  chorecgraphors ,  and  teachers 
Mcdern  dance  and  ballet  is  also  oflt-rred  to  non-majors. 

t:r>v CATION  ;    Both  andorgraduate  ur.d  graduate  programs  are 
a%\i  1  i  ible  . 

E yp \A\' >\ KKT  OUT t /^no K  ;     Keen  conpotition  and  irregular  orrv^^loy- 
^^rrvcr.i^iM  ccntinuo  to  be  associated  with  careers  in 
da.vce.     Larco  citio.^,  esp»>ci:iMv  New  YorK,  offer  the 
best  opportunity  for  professional  dancers.     However ,  ^the 
number  of  civic  and  community  dance  groups  is  increasing. 
This,   along  with  opportunities  in  film  television  produc- 
tion will  create  more  openings  for  performers,  \eachers, 
and  chor eoqraphers . 

RELATED  CAREERS ;  Donee  therapy,  special  education,  recreation 
prog^'rams . 
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r>£SCHIP^10N;    BiQen-iinoering  Is  tho  application  6f  engmeer- 
xn^  a?id  ph^ysic^l  science  ^methodology  and  techniques  to 
the  solution  of  m^3or  problems  in  biology  ai^d  medicine. 
...i^3i?C^lQKx...,.Tii^       ^  t^tradu  a  tt?  gr^dS      It  Ciaji 

4^ntor^d  through  a  l^S  xn  enqineeriag  or'  one  6r  th^  Vciences. 
^  a.-tivi  can  le^d  oather  to  a  W^at^r  of  Enqineexing  or  a  Ph.D. 
wi^qree.     The  unsier^r^iauate  f  hould  discuss  applicable 
required  courses  vath  hi:S  d^partmej^t^xl  adviser.  ' 

. WT1/)0K ;    With  govornmontal  entry  into  national 
health  insurance  i   the  expansion  of  medical  research  iouri- 
^^tiot^s  and  i]fvjv^ri;ity  modacal  centers,  and  with  hospitals 
btjqinninq  to  hi^x?  nore  ©ngitieers  and  tochnfcal  specialists, 
the.  ejr,ployment  der.a,nd^  i^:^  this  new  field  is  prolected  to  be 
v^ry  favorable, 

Meoical  rcsea^rch,  devel©pment  of  artificial 
orcansv  TTFe  supv^i"t  and  monitoring  ^ysteins. 

BIOLOGV 

^^^■Vr^A.^'^^,?^^     fiiolocy  \s  the  science  of  living  matter.  It 
ir;volves  tHe  study  of  the  structure,  evolutionary  pro^ 
cesses,  and  functions  of  plants,  animals,  and  micro- 
ora^inisms.     Biolc-ists  develop  cures  for  diseases,  stuc- 
environ::;i;^ntal  ,-rccie^ns.  a^id  atteni^t  to  discover  the  essence 
lire  itselr . 

l2iSi^l£i^:^    Biologists  are  generolists .     Tho  undergraduate 
program  is  brocnd  in  scope  with  emphasis  m  two  mai\i  areas: 
a)  n^olecular-celi^lar-devclopmentDl  bxology,  and  b|} 
ex'olutionary-environmeiital  biology. 

^*^■j-2jC^?l^:^''^  DUTLnOK^  competition  lor  teaching  positions  is 
v^ry  Keen  but  there  is  a  great  divN3rsity  of  30b  oppor- 
tunity in  oth*^r  areas  such  as  rescarchi  industry^  and 
qovornment,     Biolcgy  offers  hroad  basic  scientific 
coverage  and  is  often  used  as  the  preferred  undergraduate 
degree  for  medacane  and  general  scientific  research. 
Graduates  with  advanced  dogrees  are  in  demand  by  research 
orqanizations  attenptinq  to  discover  ways  of  eliminating 
r^ir\xn0,  controlling  climate,  increasing  life  expectancy, 
cind,  in  many  other  ways,  bettering  our  conditions  of  life. 

^-ZLATED  CAREERS  j  Fish  and  wildlife  service,  environmental 
controT,  scientific  illustrat lonV  biological  photography, 
ecology^  genetics,  physiology,  drug  control;  horticulture , 
park  service,  etc.     See;  What  Can  T  Do  With  a  Major  In.>/? 

'chemical  engineering 

DESCRIPTION:  Chemical  engineers  put  their  knowledge  of 

chemistry,  physics,  and  mathematics  to  work  in  converting 
our  natural  resources  into  rnore  useful  materials  and 
energy.     See;  Occupational  Outlook  Handbook,  p.  331. 

EDUCATION :  The  undergraduate  program  will  prepare  a  student 
Tor  employment  with  chemical  production  companies,  food 
processing  firms>  petroleum  companies.     Ph^D.'s  are 
sought  by  research  companies  to  develop  new  energy 
resources^  extract  new  materials  and  recycle  old  materials, 
and  to  discover  ways  of  conducting  these  projects  which 
are  both  economically  and  environmentallv  feasible. 

EMPLOYMENT  OUTLOOK:  Demand  is  expected  to  continue  very 
strong  throughout  the  next  decade. 

RELATED  CAREERS;  Environmental  control,  synthetic  food  pro- 
cessing, manufacturing  plastics  and  man-^made  fibers, 
designing  and  developing  of  nuclear  and  solar  systems. 
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CHE,MISTH¥ 

DgSCHApyiDN ;  Ch^^ists  ^tydy  thi&  composi  tion  aj^d  chomical 
properties  of  substances  as  well        the  processes  of 
ch^mic^l  chanqtv.     They  search  for  nev  and  in^proved  ways 
of  putting  their  knovledge  to  practical  xiso  and,  as  a 
res\jlt,  affect  the  quality  of  our  food*  housing,  inedical 
care/  environment,  an4  most  things  that  make' our  lives 
better.  ^ 

EpOCATlQN ?  Chetnists  are  employed  in  a  variety  of  fields  not 
traditionally  cCinsidered  as    chemistry/**  e.g.  material 
science,  energy  conversion i  and  envirGnmental  controls 
These  charactt^risti^s  aro  emph^isized  through  an  interc.is- 
cipiinary  degree      ^^ram  which  provides  in-depth  training 
in  related  fielus  as  wel3  as  strong  training  in  th'^  funda- 
inentals  of  chemistry.    Thus*  students  are  qiven  an  option 
for  either  a  general  or  a  specialized  program. 

EMPLOYMENT  Q^JTLOOK    The  energy*  crisis  and  problems  of 

population  growth  have  Drought  a  nQticeable  increase  in 
deiT^ands  for  chemical  research.    There  is  a  stable  demand 
for  industrial,  analytical /chemists  at  the  ^BS  and  MS 
levels,  and  for  chemists  with  biomedical  interests. 

RELATED  CAREERS :  Health  caro ,  food  science,  industrial  sales, 
pharmaceuticals ,  engineering,  medicine,  agricultural  pro- 
t^uctS/  etc*  See^  OGcupataonal  Thesaurus,  Vol,  2,  p.  39. 

CIVIL  ENGINEEKING 

DESCRIPTION ;  Civil  engineers  deal  principally  with  public 
works  projects^     Their  major  responsibility  is  the  pro- 
tection of  public  health,  safety,  and  welfare.  Maoor 
construction  and  consulting  firms  as  well  as  public 
agencies  hire  th^se  graduates  to  participate  in  the  plan- 
ning, design,  construction,  operation,  and  manaNjement  of 
**nnvniTerod  systeir^s:  streets  and  highways,  recreational 

areas,  pollution  control  facilities,  buildings,  bridges, 
water  resource  projects,  and  the  like. 

EDUCATION.*  options  within  civil  engineering  include  the 
study  of  structures,  environmental  and  urban  systems, 
transportation  and  planning,  or  mechanics  and  materials. 
Besides  technical  training,  this  profession  calls  for  an 
ability  to  comrounicate  effectively  with  the  public,  other 
engineers,  and  professionals  of  other  disciplines. 

EMPLOVMENT  OUTLOOK;  Should  continue  to  be  strong. 

RELATED  C^AREERS:  "Consultant  service,  education ,  research , 
rapid  transit,  inspection,  environmental  control,  over- 
seas employment. 

COMMUNICATION 

DESCRIPTION ;  The  Department  of  Communication  includes  three 
divisions:*  speech  pathology  and  audiology,  speech  com- 
munication, and  journalism  *nd  mass  communication.  Within 
each  division  there  are  sequences  of  undergraduate  and 
graduate  specialization,  such  as  speech  ari  hearing 
science,  advertising,  broadcast  journalism,  organizational 
communication,  news-editorial  journalism,  telecommunica- 
tion, decision-making,  etc. 


EpCCATlON    Undergraduate  atudents  may  select  one  of  the 

established  sequences  of  study  within  a  division  (such  as 
those  dsscribed  above) ,  or  they  may  elect  a  division^wide 
or  even  department-wide  progrem  in  which  a  specialised 
plan  of  study  xm  prepar^ed  *    Some  of  these  eequencee-^r^e 
cireer  related  and  some  are  particularly  designed  to  pre- 

r^^^f^lt  advanced  graduate  or  professional  study. 

EMPLOYMENT  OUTLOOK demand  for  professionally  related  em- 
'   P^oyment in  speech  pathology  and  audiology  is  competitive 
in  Utah  and  relocation  may  be  necessary.    Mass  communica- ^ 
tion  specialists  cannot  all  be  placed  in  their  ar^^as  of 
first  choice.,  but  many  find  positions  that  utilize  their 
preparation  a,nd  talents  in  business  and  government  orqani- 
zations.  ^  ' 

RELATED  CAREERS^  Communication  skills  play  a  vital  role  in 
many  varieties  of  careers.    Students  from  other  disciplines 
wo^ld  be  well  advised  to  consider  classes  in  communicatiom ^ 
to  complement  other  majors^ 

COMPUTER  SCIENCE. 

DESCRIPTION:;  The  computer  is  an  information  processing  system 
that  IS  accelerating  our  scientific  progress,  prodocing 
great  efficiencies  in  our  technology,  and  assuming  many 

*     ro\itine  business  procedures. 

E DUCAT ION i  The  major  in  computer  science  requires  a  general 
background  in  mathematics,  science,  and  humanities) 
delves  into  some  specialized  areas  of  computer  science; 
and  studies  the  prjictical  and  theoretical^spects  of  the 
systems  involved,  * 

CMPLOYME^T  QOTLOOX  ;  Graduates  at  all  levels  are  in  great 
demand  with  computer  manufacturers,  research  agencies, 
consulting  firms,  business  and  industrial  users,  and 
companies  exporting  computers  overseas.     Programmers  and 
customer  service  jobs  will  increase  rapidly ^during  the  * 
1980 Vs,     Ph.D.  graduates  will  continue  to  en joy^ excellent 
prospects  for  eniployment  in  universities  and  research  . 
laboratories. 

REL^^TED  CAREERS :  Computer  manufacturing  and  design,  computer 
programjning,  systems  analysis,  computer  service,  elec- 
tronic music,  city  planning,  medical  research.  , 

ECONOMICS 

DESCBIPTION :  Economists  research  conditions  affecting  the 
production,  distrit)Ution ,  and  consumption  of  '^oods  and 
services.     They  evaluate  and  forecast  business  trends, 
guide  monetary  policy,  and  evaluate  results  of  financial, 
governmental,  and  business  experiments.     Areas  of  spedria- 
lization  include  labor,  fiscal  management,  aqz-i culture , 
industry,  and  social  welfare.^ 

EDUCATION ;  There  is  a  limited  demand  for  economics  majors  at 
the  bachelor's  levels     A  iDaster*s  deqree  or  a  doctorate  is 
very  important  for  students  serious  about -careers  in 
economic.5.     Coursers  in  research  methods  and  statistics, 
can  prove  a  valuable  asset  for  those  hoping  to  concentrate 
on  research. 

EMPLOYMENT  OUTLOOK;  mth  the  increased  reliance  on  scientific 
methods  oi  analyzing  bus,ih'ess  trends,  forecasting  sales, 
and  planning  purchases  and  production  ope-ratlons ,  30b 
opportunities  for  economists  can  be"  expected  to  increase. 
However,   since  many  of  the  leading  employers  will  be 
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lurg^  industrial  eorppr^tions  in  metropolitan  areas,  the 
villingness  to  relocate  i.s  an  important  factor  m  the 
conBider^tion  of  this  career. 
RELATED  CAREERS  I  Bankijig,  labor  relations,  public  administra- 
tion,  consulting ,  foreign  diplomacy  ,  investment  cox^nselmg. 

EDUCATION 

OESCB OPTION t  Education  is  Our  country's  largest  m-iustry. 

One- third  of  our  population  ii\involvod  in  some-  vay.  There' 
are  many  kintis  of  students  <youl^i  old^  gifted,  hondi- 
capped;)^  many  kinds  of  teachers  \pre-school ,  olementary, 
secondary,  special  education,  corfiege) j  many  kinds  of 
subjects   (art,  social  studies^,  muiic,  etc > ) ;  and  othor 
career  opportunities  in  educatiOT/ besides  teaching  (admin- 
istra  tion  ,i  counseling ,  psycholGgJf ,  research ,  library 
services,  speech  pathology,  mu3  «;'i-meuia,   the  paraprofes^ 
sions,  and  many  more) * 
£QuCAT30Ni  Except  for  programs  in  special  education >  Utah 
teaching  certification  requirements  aro" integrated  with 
a  four-year  baccalaureate  degree  program.     Som^*^  states 
require  a  fxfth  year  of  stUviy  or  special  qualifications. 
Dtah  teaching  certifiGates  are  issued  in  four  basic  areas: 
early  childhood,  elementary,  secOT^dary,  and  special 
education.     Five  different  training  programs  and  certifi* 
cates  in  special  education  are  available  at  the  Upiversity 
of  tj[tah,  with  specializations  possible  in  behavioral  dis- 
orders, deaf  education,  learning  disabilities,  mental 
retardation,  or  speech  pathology.     Graduate  programs  are** 
available  in  elementary,  secondary  and  special  educatioji, 
educational  acigiinistration,  cultural  foundations,  and  * 
ejducational  systems  and  learning  resources.     A  graduate 
egree  is  also  offered  in  educational  psychology.     This  is 
he  largest  graduate  school  program  on  campus  and  includes 
the  follo\ving  options:  school  counseling,  school  psychology, 
rehabilitation  and  community  services  counseling,  counsel- 
ma  psychology,  and  teaching-learning  psychology. 
£^!rL0yMKNT  OUTLOOK;    Although  the  national  teacher  surj-.lus  is 
irowinq,   the  employnent  outlook  in  Utah  is  so.'ncwhat  better. 
Eler^untary  and  secondary  education  majors  increase  their 
earner  options  by  choosing  a  minor  such  as  reading  or 
mul ti -cultural  education — areas  where  the  need  still  out- 
weighs the  supply.     Students  should  consult  the  counselors 
i n  the  PI acement  Genter  and  thp  certif ication  office ,   3  04 
Xilton  Bennion  Hall,  for  information  about  those  programs 
and  areas 'whict)  still  have  strong  employrr.ent  possibilities, 
f SLATED  CAREERS;  Inner -ci ty  programs ,   special ized  library 
services ,  vocational  counseling ,   textbook  publishing , 
developmGnt  of  educational  media  materials,  consultant 
services,  etc.     See  files  on  education  in  the  Career 
Information  Library. 

E  LE CT  R I C AL  ENG3 NE E R IN G 

DEFCRIPTIOfs ;  Electric-al  engineers  design,  develop,  and  super- 
vise the  proouction  .of  electrical  and  electronic  ^vquipment 
a~d  assist  in  operating  facilities  for  the  cjeneration  and 
iistribution  of  electrical-  power.  They  are  also  employed 
m  rianagement  ^obs,  technical  sales,  research  and  develop- 
ment cent  ere ;  manufacturing  operations,  and  coHc^jh  neach- 
>  nc  » 
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EwX^CATlQNs  Electrical  oncineoring  requires  the  study  of 
teerinology  and  applaed  science  involving  electrical 
phenoTnenai     specicil  emphasis  may  be  found  in  electronics, 
computers,  control  systt^ins,  space  technology,  medical 
instrumentation,  las&rs,  radio,  television,  radar,  elec- 
tric power  systems,  telephone  systems,  microwaves,  missile 
guidance  and  tracking  systems. 

EHPhOY^mm  OUTLOOK :  The  present  hioh  demand  is  expected  to 
increase  for  positions  m  industrial  organizations,  educa- 
.tionai  institutions,  c-onsulting  activities,  and  in  private 
practice . 

R£  LA t  £  D  OA  RE  E  RS i  Manufacturing ,  sales ,  research ,  equipment , 
uistallation ,  and  government  agencies* 

ENGLISH 

DESCI^IPT  ION :  The  Department  of  English  provides  vital  programs 
or^study  for  students  who  want  to  he  teachers,  scholars,  and 
writers.     It  also  provides  enrichmeiit  to  students  from  ochcr 
disciplines  through  courses  m  literature,   language,  anu 
writint, 

tPOCATION t  English  is  an  excf»llent  undergraduate^  majnr  for 
students  consi^dorinq  law,  business  administration,  or  other 
professional  fields . 

EMPLOYMENT  OUTLOOK :  Cnglish  mn^ors  wh^  want  to  te»Bch  will 
^Tind  employment  opportuni ti es  limited .     Al ternate  careers 
should  be  considered  which  would  utilize  talents  m  vritmq, 
edi  ting  ,   communicat mc  >  and  analy  zi  nq  .  T 

KfrLATED  CARKEHS  :  Advertising  >  publ  ishi  ng  ,  pi  By-writ , 
c :  oof  -  r  ea^i  n  cj .  public  relations',  newspaper  reporting,  TV 
and  radio,  etc.     See  file  on  Ln^l^sh  in  Career  In  fcrr>c^t  ion 
Library. 

FAMILY  AND  CONSUMER  STUOIF.S 

DE5CR!5;;^T10N ;  The  Departnont  of  Familv  and  Conisumer  ?tu  3vos  is 
'^cTeoTca texl  ^.     teachmo  and  dov^^lopinc  r^J-ulls,  methi,^db,  and 

services  that  ult:r\ately  affect  th^  comfort  nnd  wtt-ll  being 

nf  f  ^.T.i  1 1  ea  . 

EPIC  AT  I  ON;  Students  mcay  select  one  of  tht-  f.rllowing  areas  ct 

eiriphasTs :  cnilc  and  family  relations,  clothing  and  textiles^ 

or  consuner  studies. 
ENPLOY^MENT  OUTLOOK  ;  nl  tnough  t  ight  cc'^r^^^t  it  ion  i     orppcted  to 
'  contl  nuF'Tor  po«^i  tions  at  the  bachcl^•^r  '  s  lovrl ,  candidate^ 

with  advanced  deqrees  will  find  iob  oi^pnrtv.ni  tir?s  ?,\oro 

plentiful . 

^  RLLATtO  CAREERS :  Consultant  service,   leccurvng  ^nd  denonstra- 
t  ion  of  products  ,   idver  tisinc; ,  radio  and  TV,  cocisumrr 
cdu<rr^tin;^^  product  developnpnt.   coiinty  o>:t^.*nsion  f-ervice, 
njr;^erv  schoolc.   Head  Scart  pro^ra^^'^^   stcondary  and  college 
education,   fashion  dosiqn>    interior  dr-coratinr,  o*c. 

r  INAJsCn 

5/lS^_y.^'Li?-^^*'         addition   tc   IcorninT  :ric3:>ler.  of  r.an^^icn^or.t  , 
^^\"^arkec  ing  ,   an»i  dccountinq,    f:ncinc'^  r.ri^^rr  ^:nir)  an  un^or- 
stancJi  ng  of   fm.incial  phonomona  jnd  u  :  am;  1  lan  ty  wi tJ\ 
xinalytical  techniques  for  decision -makmq  in  finanvrp.^ 
EDCCATION :  The  College  of  Business  offers  botlj.  under  graujato 
c.nd  qrnduatc  prograir^s  in  ti  nancr* ,     Topic  ^lSmn  include 
f  1  nanciLil  manaqement ,   i  nvestna-nt  managcn^enc  ,   niot.ey  a:\J 
banking,   bank  .rona^      tr-nt,    f  mon^'ial  mst^  tut.  ions ,  inter- 
national  M  n  mce,         unties  nnalysis\   real  csv-i^o  rmvnce, 
and   ; nsur  ^ncp . 
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OUTLOOK^  E^nploVmeiu  has  been  compete tavt>  but  the 
ut^mana  is  e^pt^cted  tn  ancr*?oae  and^-studonts  may  need  to 
considc^r  rolocatiTig  to  the  Atl.^rttic  and  Pacific  coaats 
where  maior  andustrxal  corporations  and  financial  insti- 
tutions are  located. 
RELATED  CAREERS ^  Accounting,  business  research,  consximer 
credit,  insurance,  real  estate,  banX  administration,  cash 
management,  investment  analysis,  sales  management,  etc. 

^  FUELS  EN<3INEERING 

MSCRIFTION:  Fuels  engineering  is  concerned  with  the  produc- 
tion, conversion,  and  utilization  of  fossil  fuels. 

gDt^CATIQN:  Degree  programs  are  available  at  the  BS,  MS,  and 
Ph.D.  levels.     Subject  matter  includes  the  chemistry  of 
mineral  systems;  the  location,  recovery,  and  re^fining  of 
tuels;   the  corrosion  of  fuel  systems;  chemical  by-products? 
instrumentation j  and  catalysi s . 

EMPLQYMEr^T  OUTLOOK:  Recent  events  have  brought  into  sharp 
S.OCUS  the  need  for  energy  and  the  critical  problems  of 
providing  this  energy.     Fossil  fuels  provide  95  percent  of 
the  energy  in  the  United  States,  and  must  continue  to  pro- 
vide a  substantial  portion  of  our  energy  well  into  the  next 
century.     The  need  for  innovative,  well -trained  engineers 
to  meet  the  demands  of  increasing  energy  consumption, 
decreasing  fuel  reserves,  and  environmental  constraints > 
has  never  been  higher. 

M^^I£5_CAREERS:  Research  in  liquefaction  and  gasif ic:^^ion 
coal,  oil  shale,  and  bituminous  sands. 


GEOGRAPHY 

DESCRIPTION:  Geography  is  the  study  of  the  earth's  terrain, 
ICS  resources,  population  distribution >  and  its  uses. 

EDL^CATION;  Comprehensive  programs  are  offered  in  land -use 
planning,  environmental  studies,  physical  geography, 
cultural  geogra-hy,  and  political  geography.     Emphases  are 
available  in  map-making,  remote  sensing,  geographic  educa- 
tion,  and  earth  science  education. 

E>tP10YMi:NT  OUTLOOK :  Government  demand  for  geographers  is 

expected  to  increase,  particularly  in  areas  such  as  conser- 
vution,  environmental  quality  control,  and  city,  community, 
>£rid  regional  planning  and  development.     Private  industry  is 
also  expected  to  employ  increasing  numbers  of  geographers 
tor  rarket  research  and  location  analysis.     At  present, 
hcwover,  higher  education  is  the  biggest  employer,  hiring 
tvo- thirds  of  all  geographers.     There  is  keen  competition 
for  all  jobs  at  the  present  time. 

RELATED  CAREERS^  Conservation,  cartography ,  library  science  ^ 
city  planning,  environmental  control,  aerial  and  satellite 
pr/otography ,  highway  construction,  economic  development. 

GEOLOGICAL  ENGl NEERING  . 

DESCRIPTION :  Geolo^ucal  engineering^  involves  the  study  of 
racks  and  soils  to  dct»5>rmine  the  structure  of  the  surface 
and  subsurface  of  the  earth.     The  geological  engineer 
oi^tams  information  from  soil  and  rock  analyses,  excavations, 
valley  walls,   aerial  r-nc;tographs ,  and  geophysical  measurement 

EDUCATION :  Concepts  of  geology,   engineering,  geophysics, 
geochemistry,  and  special  aspects  of  rock,  soil,  and  fluid 
mechanics  will  be  studied.     Both  undergraduate  and  graduate 
programs  are  available. 


9s  do. 
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EMPtiOYMENT  OUTLOOK:  Demand  should  be  good  throagh  the  1970 Vs 
and  better  in  the  80  Vs  for  both  the  constrxiction  and  the 
mineral  industriesc.    Seet  Occupational  Outlook  Handbook, 
and  files  on  Engineering  in  the  Career  Information  Center. 

REIATSD  CAREERS;  Governmental  and  industrial  consulting, 
investigating,  developing  and  monitoring  of  geological 
sites,  preservation  and  environmental  specialists. 

GEOLOGY 

^ JI£SgRIPTION i  Geologists  study  the  structure,  composition,  and 
history  of  the  earth's  crust  in  order  to  locate  natural 
jwineral  and  energy  resources,  warn  of  pote^^i'al  natural 
disasters  >  and  assure  that  buildings  are  plWed  on  firm 
foundations.     They  spend  a  large  portion  of^heir  time  in 
field  vork:  surveying,  making  maps,  taking  notes,  and  col^ 
lecting  specimens  of  rocks,  soil,  minerals,  and  fossils, 

E DUCATI ON ;  Besides  geology  courses,,  students  take  mathematics, 
physics,  chemistry,  biology,  and  engineering.     Although  a 
bachelor •s  degree  is  adequate  training  for  some  entry  jobs 
in  exploration  workj,,  a  student  who  wishes  to  be  a  profes- 
sional geologist  should  earn  an  advanced  degree.     A  common 
core  program  in  geology,  geological  engineering,  and  geo- 
physics would  permit  some  deferment  of  choice  of  major 
during  the  first  two  years. 

EMPLOYMENT  OUTLOOK ;  Energy,  mining,  and  mineral  related 
industries  have  a  great  need  for  geologists  in  locating 
energy  resources  and  mineral  reserves.     The  demand  for 
geologists  has  increased  in  recent  years  and  should  con- 
tinue to  be  qood  through  the  70 's  and  80' s. 

RELATED  OA  REE  I?  S:  Mineralogy  ,  paleontology  ,  oceanography  , 
engineering ,  stirveymg ,  cartography ,  etc  . 

GEOPHYSICS 

DESCPIPTIOK :  Geophysic i st s  use  the  various  physical  sciences 
in  the  study  of  the  earth.     They  are  best  known  for  the 
study  of  earthquakes,  but  the  science  includes  oceanography, 
qeodesy>  terrestrial  magnetism  and  electricity,  planotology, 
anvJ  others.     A  qeophysicist  spends  a  large  portion  of  time 
in  the  field  supervising  geophysical  survey  crews  who  pro- 
duce geophysical  maps.     Those' maps  are  interpreted  in  xerms 
or  rock  or  soil  layers  or  m  terms  of  mineral  accumulations. 

EDUCATION ;   F^nnciples  and  techniques  leading  to  an  understand- 
ing of  seismic,  gravitational,  magnetic,  and  electrical 
methods  of  geophysical  exploration  are  stressed.  The 
and  M5  deoroe  ^^raduates  are  qualified  for  work  cjoophysical 
oxplorotion.     The  Ph.D.  degree  is  dcsiqned  foi  collone  teach- 
ing nnd  basic  research. 

EMPLQYMEINT  OUTLOOK :  Tho  demand  is  excellent  ^  n  the  f  ield  of 
ox>:^iora tion  ^jr  prospect mg  for  ener qy  nnc  mi neral  resovr cos  - 

RELATED  CAREERS:  Tectonophysics ,  planetolcgy ,  oceanography, 
terrestrial  magnetism,  electricity. 

HEALTH  SCIENCE 

DESCRIPTION ;  Graduates  in  health  science  have  a  professional 
background  of  knowledge  and  skills  useful  in  teaching  or  in 
workm::  with  the  community  in  the  areas  of  health  and  hygiene. 

EDUCATION :  Majors  are  offered  both  in  community  health  and  in 
school  health  science. 
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EMPLpyMENT  OUTLOOK ^  Teaching  positions  in  education  are  not 
abundant  supply.     Career  opportunities  with  public  and  pri- 
vate health  agencies ^  especially  in  nietropolitan  areas,  are 
good  and  are  expected  to  be  better  m  the  1980's. 

gELATED  CAREERS :  Public  and  private  education.  Head  start, 
com*r::unity  health.  Vista,  rural  health,  day-care  programs, 

HISTORY 

DESCPiPTlQN ^  History  is  a  record  of  the  political;  social  ,  and 
cultural  events  and  achievements  of  mankind.  Historians 
analyse  and^  evaluate  this  record  in  an  attempt  to  understand 
the  ^ist  and  interpret  the  present. 

education:  ;  The  departinent  offers  comprehensiveness  and  breadth 
m  the "^^Jndergraduate  program  as  well  as  possibilities 'f  or 
research  specialisation  on  the  tr^aster's  and  doctoral  levels/ 

EMP LQVMEKT  OUTLOOK :  History  inajors  will  find  the  teaching  field 
crcwdetl .     Careers  with  inuseum,  historical  societies  ,  special 
librarie,s,  archives^  government  agencies,  and  television 
{consulting  and  research)  should  be  explored. 

RELATED  CAREERS^  Because  of  its  breadth  as  a  part  of  the  lib-  - 
eral  arts  curriculum >  a  ma^or  in  history  provides  excell^^nt 
preparation  for  any  occupation  empha  ii^ing  communications 
skills  and  personal  relations,  e.g.  journalism,  civil  ser- 
vice, law^  foreign  service,  publishing,  and  public  relations. 
See:  Occupational  Thesaurus ^  Vol.  1,  p.  87. 

HUMAN  RESOURCES  MANAGEMENT 

DESCRIPTIO:^^  ^  For  a  numbor  of  years  the  University  of  Ctah  has 
been  engaged  in  training  at  the  master's  level,  1)  adminis- 
trators and  planners  for  manpower  programs,  2)  personnel 
administrators,  and  3)  labor-management  relations  staff. 
The  MS/Hrm  has  growt?  out  of  the  awareness  that  all  three 
programs  above  have  a  co)Tunon  core  of  education,  training > 
and  experience  which,  when  complemented  by  desired  special- 
ization, could  provide  a  most  effective  response  to  the 
emerqing  need  for  programs  in  human  resources  management. 

EDUCATION ;  This  is  an  interdisciplinary  master's  program" 
offered'  by  the  Department  of  Management  and  the  Department 
of  Economics.     The  program  also  includes  work  in  political 
science,  psychology,  and  socioloqy,  as  well  as  practical 

*    experience  with  publir  agencies  and  private  employers,  a 
Bachelor  of  Science  degree  is  also  offered  in  Human  Resources 
Management, 

EMPLOYMENT  OUTLOOK:  Personnel  agencies  in  industry  and  govern- 
ment  will  hire  human  resource  management  graduates  to 
regulate  manpower  utilization.  This  new  area  of  emphasis 
is  expected  to  grow  during  the  next  decade. 

RELATED  CAREERS:  Manpower  planning,  adult  education*  housing/ 
equal  opportunity  and  civil  rights,  public  service,  manage- 
ment of  human  resources  programs,  etc. 

INDUSTRIAL  ENGINEERING 

DESCRIPTION:   Industrial  engineers  are  concerned  with  the 

design ,  improvement ,  and  installation  of  integrated  systems 
for  managing  personnel,  materials,  and  equipment.  They  are 
widely  employed  by  manufacturers  and  commercial  establish- 
ments to  be  respon /ible  for  a  smoothly  run  plant  operation. 
In  contrast  to  eng  neers  in  other  specialties,  industrial 
engineers  are  concerned  with  the  people  in  business  as  well 
as  the  sys terns  of  operation . 
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EDUCATIQl^ ;  elective  Gouraes  m  management,  mathematics, 

a3i4  psychology,  indastriiil  engineers  represent  a  broader 
training  program  than  the  other  engineering  departments. 
Or.  the  graduate  level,  the  MEA  or  Master  of  Engineering 
Administration  is  offered. 

EMPLOYMENT  OUTLOOK  r  There  is  a  good  deinand  for  industrial 
engineers  and,  vith  the  increasing  complexity  of  indus- 
trial operations,  the  expansion  of  axitomated  processes 
and  the  growing  recognition  of  the  importance  of  scientific 
managementi  the  number  of  job  opportunities  in  this  field 
should  expand  rapidly. 

RELATED  CAREERS i  This  major  is  closely  related  ,to  management 
_  engineer inq  ~  ^aoJLhjaaLDjaj5uameat-..a^  engineers  are 

^sought  by  banks,  insurance  companies,  public  utilities, 
construction  and  mining  firms,  hospitals,  retail  organiza- 
tions, research  and  consulting  firms, 

LANGUAGES 

DESCRIPTION :  Language  is  an  elaborate  manifestation  of  human 
be.^avior  and  a  ma^or  factor  in  man's  interactions  with  the 
world*    The  study  of  a  language  provides  a  valuable  per- 
spective on  the  distinctive  traits  of  a  people*s  sense  of 
reality  and  valiies,     Langxiage  is  the  focal  point  for  many 
academic  disciplines  such  as  literature, Minguistiqs, 
education,  logic,  politics,  social  structure,  and  many 
others  related  to  man's  experience  of  himself  and  the 
world  around  him* 
EDUCATIQN ;  Undergraduate  majors  are  offered  in  Arabic,  French, 
German,  Greek,  Latin,  Persian,  Russian,  and  Spanish.  MA 
cWgrees  are  offered  in  the  Classics  and  in  Russian,  and  MA 
and  Ph-D*  degrees  in  French,  German,  and  Spanish.     In  addi- 
tion, MA  and  Ph/D.  programs  are  available  in  comparative 
literature,  linguistics,  iand  Middle  East^  Studies. 
E.VPL0YMENT  OUTLOOK :  Recent  years  have  seen  a  decrease  of 
For e i g n  1 an g u age  courses  m  public  schools  and  the  demand 
for  teachers  on  the  secondary  level  has  diminished  accordingl 
Students  i n tis^^rested  in  language  study  should  acquaint  them- 
selves with  some  of  the  other  v^ppor tuni t ies  open  to  the 
bi  1  mgua  1  qraduat  e . 
RLLATED^  CAREERS:  Travt^l  bureaus^    forevcin  trad<=;.  U.  S.  diplo- 
^  'mat  ic'  .^v^rvice ,    innvr-city  programs  for  non-Enqlish  speaking 
,    1 1 1 crary  translation ,   cryptography  >  lingua  sties  , 
nCiticvnvil  Fvcurity  ,  overseas  enqin*^ering  >   j  nternational  air- 
1 1     s  ,   1  n 1 4^rc. rt^ t or  service  ,   inter na t lona^  busi ntyss  .  e tc  . 
Sc^v-   Foro^.^n  LanC(uaoes  and  Careers,   and  ?-'hat  Can  1  Do  Kith 

LAW 

DE^Oi'TP'IMON :  ^^tudonts  at  the  university  of  Utah's  College  of 
lSw  Va\'^'tritrr  for  ;.ractice  in  anv'^  cor^non  law  :iur  isdict  ion  . 
Stuiy  areas  include  the  history,  principles,  and  purpost^  of 
ion^il  inst:  tut  ions;   the  operation  of  these  institutions; 
ani  the  do\'clooment  of  sKills  of  legal  craftsmanship. 

EL?C/V?TO\':  College  of  Law  offers  graduate  programs  cor.- 

/  si{?cin^^  of  three  years  of  professional  study  >  with  many 
i  ntorest in  ^  oj^ti^.j^s  for  internships.     Since  admission  to 
t/.-  'Jn:  vrr.>ary  o:  L'Cvih  Law  School   is  highly  competitive! .  it 
:  s  r-^corj^orJf^:   tha  t  :  ntorosted  students  comf..-  le  te  a  bacca- 
l^uror'iro   ^.^irce  ir.  any  strong  liberal  arts  or  business 
ore 'rar  with  an  cjtstandmg  GPA.     See  t  University  of  Utah 
7'".!lege        Law  Bulletin  published  eacr.  year. 
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yQQ}^'.  Very  good,  pdrticulariy  stror^g  m  the 
t^K,  corporate,  personal  injury  ^^nc  labor  law., 
tne  local  i^nd  t.^a  na'taonal  job  market  have  good  poten- 
*or  the  immedicito  fxiture. 
>         J.£/^|5i?P*  ^ome  lawyers  are  trained  for  soecialatation 
:n  «::>i^ci.i?  branches  of  law  such  as  ccrjEl^oration ,  tax,  labor, 
crini-nal  ,  -atunt,  and  real  estate  law      Some  work  long  hours 

courc*  Dthors  never  go  to  court  bu:  conduct  out-of-court 
or  i.r*=^-traai  invest icjataon.  draw  up  lotjal  documents,  serve 
a5«  trust%>cs,   legal  advisers ^  etc. 

LElSUHr:  STUDIES 

ioisuro^  studies  deqrer  |:>repare5  :^raduatoi»  to 
^eveloc,  direct,  supervise,  and  manage,  public  and  private 
recrvCJtioril  pro^aran^s  and  f aca  1  it it^s,  to  promote  phy.^icai 
fitness  ai:i  a  greater  en:)oyment  of  life. 

^^^t^  jndergraduate  and  graduate  programs  are 
offered,     cup^?rvisod  leadership  training  in  an  appropriate 
rccreataon  or  park  aqency  is  included  in  the  BS  degree 
pro-:  ra:r^. 

ICKPtnYxir^T  CVTLOOK  i  A  growing  donjand  is  anticipated  beca>.se 
or  the  irviJtx^r  amovint  of  leisure  timo* tiro:)ec ted  for  the 
future  ana  also  because  of  tno  mc roased  population  in 
th,^s^t>  ^i-^^^  rans'trci^  m^^e  likely  tn  usc?  r-creaticn  services > 
^1^,  ^3lv:s     r  r-crt*at^on  in  Carevr  Infr  rmaticr.  Center. 

Hr:.Arr:^  CAK\r:  ?S :  Th-ra:   utic  n^creaci-vn ,  r^ork  3idman)stration, 
•  ^n>ri    V-^T^ims.  conn,  rcaal  r*>cr*rati:  n ,  prof;r  ^r.s  tcr  the 
»»n-rl\        nmvi?ut     ^vrvicos.  social  ve.fare 


LIBERAL  ACTS 

QgSCRIPTlON:     The  term  Miberal  arts'^  does  not  indicate  a 
specif 3ic  ma^or.     leather,  it  denotes  a  kind  of  ednpation-the 
kind  that  is  more  concerned  with  the  art  of  living  than  the 
demands  of  work.     Its  goal  is  the  enrichment  and  liberation 
o.  a  human  being.     This  university  program  helps  students 
explore  broadly  and  deeply  and  offers  excellent  undergrad- 
uate coverage  for  mo^t  professional  schools. 

^S$LLJS!^i'  l^iberal  arts  students  do  most  of  their  academic 
work  within  the  College  of  Fine  Arts>  the  College  of 

PM^^Avw^^^^^^  College  of  Social  and  Behavioral  Science. 

€??5L^2ISt^^e9.5-  Mai^y  employers  find  this  comprehensive 
ecucatiOTiarbackground  a  desirable  asset,  but  it  should  be 
accompanied  by  appropriate  competencies  and  professional 
^'^x^^^T^^^  designed  to  develop  desirable  and  marketable  skills 

i™lL?^  Government  service,  personnel  work,  writing. 

!:ihat  Can  I.  Do  With  a  Major  In.   ,   .?  and  files  in  the 
Lareer  J nfor ma 1 1 on  Li br a r y ,  '  

MANAGEMENT 

OESC >^-:pT JON ;  A  student  who  majors  in  management  will  learn 
r.cv  to  organiz-e,  staff,  direct,  and  control  a  business 
erterprise,  with  special  attention  given  to  the  processes 
or   lob  evaluation,  quantitative  and  statistical  decision- 
making, and  the  management  of  sales  personnel,  human 
resources,  operations  distribution,  transportation,  finance 
or  any  customary  corporate  function. 

EOCCATION :  Both  undergraduate  and  graduate  programs  are 
ordered  through  the  College  of  Business.     Most  managerial 
positions  require  experience  or  in-service  training  withi: 
the  respective  company. 
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EMPLOYMENT  OUT  LOOK  ^  Demand  IS  expected  to  be  good  throughout 
the  7b  *s  ai^d  80 's  a^lthough  some  of  the  better  opportunities 
require  relocation  and  geographical  flexibility.    Due  to 
the  wide  variety  of  positions  open  to  management  majorjj, 
students  have  great  potential  for  personal  choice*  Broad 
exploration  helps  to  focus  area  best  suited  to  individual 
preference.  . 

RELATED  CAREERS^  Administrative  officer^  production  manager ^ 
of £ ice  supervisor^  operations  manager,  labor  relations 
specialist I  personnel  director,  small  business  owner. 

MARKETING 

DESCRIPTION :    Marketing  encompasses  all  phases  of  supplying  a 
customer  with  a  product,  from  conception  to  final  sale.  It 
includes  wholesaling,  retailing,  product  design  and  develop- 
ment, marketing  research,  advertising^ physical  distribution, 
And  customer  service.     In  the  most  basic  sense,  marketing  is 
the  business  of  ^satisfying  the  customers*  needs  and  wants. 

EDUCATION;  The  College  of  Business  offers  a  bachelor's  degree 
in  .marketing  and  a  graduate  program  in  business  administra- 
tion (MBA). 

EMPLOYMENT  OUTLOOK i  A  strong  demand  for  marketing  majors 
should  continue  through  the  70 's  and  8€'s,  but  many  desir- 
able positions  require  a  willingness  to  relocate.  Praetical 
work  experience  in  the  field  can  greatly  Increase  the  candi- 
date's chances  of  finding  the  kind  of  career  opportunity 
desired. 

RELATED  CAREERS!  The  type  of  orgnaization  which  recruits  mar- 
keting personnel  and  sales  representatives  covers  a  wide 
spectrum  of  employers,  including  department  stores .  wholes- 
sale  groceries',  automotive  corporations,  pharmaceutical 
companies,  and  a  variety  of  industrial  concerns.  See; 
Standard  h  Poor's  Register  in  the  Career  Information  Library. 

MBA   (MASTEI^  OF  BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION) 

CESCFIPTION :  Tho  primary  obiective  of  the  MBA  program  is  to 
^^^<fev<ncp^ef f ect ive  administrators  in  business  firms,  non-* 
profit  institutions  or  governmental  agencies.     Areas  of 
specialization  are  available  in  finance,  accounting,  market- 
ing and  qeneral  management  principles. 
.ECuCATION:  The  program  serves  graduates  from  recognized 
""coTlegc?s  of  business  as  well  as  graduates  an  liberal  arts, 
science,   »^n<nneering  or  other  fields.     Emphasis  is  placed 
on  the  aevelopr.ent  of  leadership,  analytical  decision- 
r.akanq  and  organizational  skills, 
LMrLQYMSNT  OUTLOOK:  Excellent,     Frequently,  MBA's  secure 
^  *,»^iproymerit  oecause  of  the  particular  combination  of  their 
unvlerqi  Mduate  ar.d  graduate  degrees.     For  example,  excellent 
opportunities  are  expected  to  continue  for  MBA's  with  tech- 
nicol  ur.Jergraduai.e  degrees  in  engineering  as  well  as 
granulates  with  a  strong  empnasis  in  accounting,   finance  or 
narketir^j.     Hovevor ,  flexibility  in  geographical  preference'' 
IS  often  esr^oncial  if  the  best  opportunities  for  advancement 
aro  to  be  chosen. 
nELAygp  CARKERS:  Morketinq  analysis,  corporate  planning,  sales 
ranaqement,  ^ptvrsonnel  adni ni  stra t  i on  ,  world  bankmq. 
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>!ATi:RlALS  SCIENCE  AND  e:;gin£:e5u^\t, 

-^^^        ^ht^  study  and        Hcacion  cf  tnu^  ♦^n»3in.Hvr- 
mq  an^;!  scientific  aspects  i:^f  intiter::.cil5 :  motals,  Cinnys,  - 
ceramics,  poIyr>ers>  and  composites* 

IPJ^^XIPJ^*-     ^  wt^avos  together  much  of  ,n^odern  sol  id -state 

chemistry  ^n<i  j^olad^stato  physics,  and  includ*?s  the  principle 
of  enqinc^rxng  design  and  mathematical  onalysijR.     Tho  field 
rv^nxj^n  irom  tho  most  sophisticated  theoi^ves  and  Tnothematical 
i^ethods  CO  the  r^ost  practical  everydoy  vipplj  cat  ions  and 
systoini2od  way^^  of  i^tt>3ckinq  Tnany -faceted  probleJ^vs, 

gM?LOY>iFNT  DUTLn^K  :  The  demand  is  strong  and  t^xp^-^rt^xi  to 
Increa^^e  fUr  thc^^r  m  the,  1 980  *  s  . 

^^t^^-^ti'-'^,  Plastics',  metv^llurgv>  cpramics,  ^irtrficioi 

»%rs5ans,  "so^u^coniuctoro,  fa^ioinedical  devices,  spdc^^-crait 
ile^i^^n,  ?.oilu:.i::n  contrvl,  nuclear  em^rtvy. 

MATHEMATICS 

pESCHlPTION  t  Mathematicians  engage  in  a  vide  variety  of 
activities  ranging  from  the  creation  and  relating  of  new 
theories  to  solving  of  simple  or  complex  numerical  pro- 
blems.    Some  graduates  engage  in  mathematics  for  money, 
some  for  humanitarian  purposes /  and  some  simply  because 
they  find  it  beautiful.     See:  >lathematics.  My  Career,  at 
the  Career  Information  Library^  ' 

gpuc AT.1QN ;  Mathematics  provides  a  challenging  area  for 
specialization  as  well  as  supportive  study  for  many 
scientific  and  engineering  programs. 

r::PlOYMENT  outlook :  At  a  time  when  most  job  markets  are 

tight,  mathematicians  can  limit  their  career  opportunities 
by  failing  to  explore  available  optionst     Teaching  and 
research  .^re  but  two  of  a  long  iLst  of  possibilities. 
See:  VJhat  Can  1- Do  With  a  Major  In  .   .        in  the  Career 
I nf ormat i  on  Li  br ar y .  '         '  "  ^ 

JiEhATZX)  CAREERS:  Applied  mathematics.  Computer  research  and  . 
prcgramming,  biomedical  engineer ij^g ,  accounting,  pure  * 
mathematics,  systems  analysis,  economics,  physical  and 
life  science,  stati stoics,  actuarial  professions. 

MECHANICAL  ENGINEEKraC 

DESCRIPTION:  Mechanical  engineers  are  concerned  with  the 
d e s i gn ,  d eve 1 opme n t ,  manufacture,  and  operation  of  a  wide 
variety  of  machines  and  apparatus  primarily  devoted  to  the 
creation,   conversion^  and  utilization  of  power  for  the  ^ 
benefit  of  mankind* 

EDITATION !  Undergraduate  and  graduate  degree*  are  offered 
which  qualify  students  for  careers  in  engineering  design 
and  development,  applied  research,  consulting  technical 
management,  and  teaching.     The  department  also  administers 
programs  leading  to  degrees  in  applied  mechanics  and 
nuclear  engineering . 

EMPLOYMENT  OUTLOOK ;  Prospects  for  graduates  are  excellent. 

!^LATED  CAREERS:  Environmental  control ,  materials  production 
and  handli^ng,  medical  equipment,  food  processing ,  automo- 
tive and  aircraft  industry,  heavy  machinery,  energy  control, 
electronids,  etc.     See  files  on  Engineering  in  the  Career 
Information  Center*     Also,  materials  from  companies  which 
recruit  on  campus  through  the  Placement  and  Career 
Information  Center. 
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MEDICAL  TECHNOLOGY 

pSSCfilPTIOK :  Medical  technologists  perform  laboratory  tests 
that  contribute  to  the  detectioji,  diagnosis,  treiitment^ 
and  study  oi  disease. 

EDUCATIDH:^  After  completion  of  a  bachelor's  degree  a  student 
must  qualify  for  certification  as  a  medical  technologist 
oy  passing  the  State  Board  Examination. 

jBMPLQYMENT  OUTLOOK :  Excellent.     Graduates  will  find  a  reaay 
market  for  their  services  in  hospitals,  clinics,  and 
private  laboratories  as  well  as  in  research. 

RELATED  CAREERS ;  In  large  establisl^ents ,  medical  technolo- 
gists tend  to  speciali5:e  in  certain  areas  such  as 
hematology ,  microbiology ,  parasitology ,  nuclear  medical 
technology .  and  bio-chemistry . 


MEDIC  ME 

DESCKIPTIDN Some  College  of  Medicine  departments  are  coft- ^ 
cerne<?  primarily  with  the  prevention  of  disease,  the  promo- 
tion of  healthy  and  the  clinical  aspects  of  medicine.  Others 
deal  with  science  and  research  trvina  to  uncover^  the  course?^ 
of  disease* 

EDUCATION :  Although  the  admissions,  requirements  of  medical 
schools  vary  somewhat,  all  are  very  competitive  and  require 
undergraduate  preparation  in  biological  sciences,  chemistry, 
physics,  mathematics,  humanities,  social  sciences,  and 
language  skills*     Most  state  schools  have  obligations  to 
residents  of  their  own  states.  ,  At  the  University  of  Utah 
College  of' Medicine,  residents  of  Utah  will  comprise  at 
least  75  percent  of  each  entering  class  although  as  many  as 
one-half  or  two- thirds  of**the  applicants  may  be  from  out- 
of-state^  ^ 

EMf>LOYMENT  OUTLOOK :  Excellent  .    There  has  been  an  increasing 
demand  for  medical  praoti tioners  not  only  because  our 
population  continues  to  grow  but  also  because  it  is  becom- 
ing an  older  population  and  one  which  is  jdemanding  higher 
standards  of  medical  care.     Even  though  the  number  of 
positions  available  in  American  medical  schools  has 
increased  by  more  than  50  percent  in  the  past  few  years, 
there  are  still  many  more  qualified  applicants  than  open^ 
ings  and  competition  is  keen* 

RELATED  CAREERS :  Because  of  the  limited  openings  in  medical 
schools  across  the  country,  it  is  important  for  pre-medical 
students  ^to  consider  alternate  career  possibilities  such ^as 
;^harmacy,  science,   social  work/  teaching/  and  the  parapro- 
fessions. 


METALLURGICAL  ENGINEERING 

DEStRlPTION;  Extractive  metallurgy  involves  the  extraction  of 
metals  from  ores  nnd  the  refinement  of  them  to -obtain  rela- 
tively pure  mietal.     Physical  metallurgy  deals  with  the 
properties  of  metals  and  their  alloys  and  the  adaptation 
of  them  for  use  in  finished  products - 

EDUCATION:  Degree  programs  are  offered  at  the  BS,  MS,  and 

Ph. D .  levels/    A  student  may  specialize  either  in  extractive 
or  physical  metallurgy  or  in  mineral  processing* 

EMPLOYMENT  OUTLOOK:  Good  opportunities  are  available  now  and 
are  expected  to  increase  as  more  industries  require  increases 
in  exploration  and  production . 

RELATED  CAREERS:   Plant  metallurgist  or  research  consultant  in  \ 
mineral  processing  and  metal  refining  industries.  The 
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metallurgist  is  a  key  person  in  manufacturing  industries, 
aerospace,  atomic  energy  plants,  oil  aod  chemical  r^Tfin- 
eraes       wherever  corrosion  problems  arid  metal  failure 
problems  ar^  critical,  t 

METEOROLOGY 

pESCI^IPTlQN^  Meteorolc.gists  study  the  atJnospheres^-the  gases 
'^that  s^urroudd  the  earth  and  other  celestial  bodies--and 
attempt  to  determine  the  way  these  affect  our  owd  physical 
€^nvi  ronment . 

EDUCATION ;  Weather  forecastlnq  is  the  largest  division  of 
specialization,  within  meteoroloqy,  and  a  bachelor's  degree 
is  the  usual  minimuTn  requirement  for  beginning  ^obs  in  this 
ari?a.     ?*or  research  and  top-level  positions »  however  ,  an 
advanced  degree  m  moteorology  is  essential. 

E>5?I0VM£m;__i^^  Environmental  Protection  Agency  Standards 

^n5^probIems  oJ^'air  polluti^on  patterns  around  industrial 
plants  are  creating  new  demands  for  meteorologists. 

f^LATEp^CARgERS^  Aircraft  control ,  climatnlogy.  environmental 
proqrafns,  ra^io  and  TV,  new<^paper  reporting. 

MUSIC 

0£SCI^:?TION ;  The  Department  of  Music  offers  a  specialised 

prof eseionat  program  for  the  {:rOspectxve  performing  musician 
t^^cher ,  composer  ,,  arranger  ^  music  theori  st  ,  and  musi  c 
historian,  and  for  tnose  entering  music-related  business 
and  professional  careers 

E3VCAT10N  ;  Deqree  programs  are  offered  in  performance  (all 
instruments),  piano^  pedagogyv  music  teaching,   3a 2 z  studies, 
nusic  theory >  music  nistory^  and  music  theatre- 

E^lfLOYvJENT  OUTLOOK :  Competition  for  professional  posi  tions  in 
music  will  always  be  severe  and  '^glamour'*  careers  in  s\ich 
fields  as  solo  performance/  conducting >  composing  and 
entertaining  are  pcssible  only  fur  a  highly  select  minority. 
However,   teaching  positons  in  higher  and  secondary  education 
non-solo  performing  careers^  and  music  related  careersNin 
hui;iness>   industry,  education,  and  govornmGnt  are  always 
aval 1 able  for  the  talented  and  well -trained . 

RELATtD  CAREERS  ;   Per  f  orm«f  nco  ,  teaching,  i^iusical  theatre, 
composition,  church  work^,   recording  industry,  music 
therapy^  musical  industry  and  manuf actujf mg ,  music 
admi ni  stration . 

NURSING 

DESCRl PTION  ?  *Regi stered  nurses  work  with  both  direct  patient 
care  arTd^supe^^visor lol   .  ositions.     As  medical  demands  in- 
crease^r  many  registered  nurses  arc  assuming  greater  respon- 
5ibilit^tt»s  for  total  patient  care,  particularly  m  less 
populated  areas. 

EDUCATION:  Graduates  of  the  four-y^ar  bachelor's  program  are 

^  eligible  tc»  take  the  licensing  examinatien  and  bi-'»Gome 

reo-isterod  nursoi^   iW)  .     Master  d.-gret?  pr^-^grams  are  offered 
in  paychiatric,  medical-surgical,  and  maternal  and  child 
nursing,  (including  nurse  midwifery).  University  of  Utah  is 
now  offering  a  Ph.D.  program  in  nursing. 

EMPLOYME>rT  OUTLOOK:  The  demand  for  nurses  with  baccalaureate 
and  master's  degree  and  Ph,D.  preparation  remains  high. 
Opportunities  for  specialization  and  for  direct^primary 
nursing  care  are  in  good  supply  in  mo$t  hospitals/  clinics, 
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public  het^lth  servicet^  and  other  agencies  throughout  the 
country^  both  in  rural  and  urban  aettinga.    All  areas  of 
employment  incthe  major  aubflelda  of  nuriing  are  available. 
Including  nuraing  care  to  children,  adolescentar  the  elderly^ 
the  emotionally  ill,  and  thoae  with  chronic  medical -aurgical 
conditioner. 

RELATED  CAREERS:  Ne^  specialty  fields  auch  aa  tranacultural , 
oncoiogi c a 1 ,  ger i at r i c ,  cardiovaacular^  and  neurological 
nursing  are  rapidly  unfolding.    Positions  in  community 
nursing  and  in  the  Army^  Havy^  and  Air  Force  Nursing  Serv- 
ices are  also  l^vailable*    Hur sea  with  master  * a  and  doctoral 
preparation  can  find  positions  as  physicianvs  assistants, 
teacher s>  researchers    administrators,  and  in  nursing  service 
leadership  roles. 


C>:esC1^IPTI0n ^  The  study  of  nutrition  science  enables  a  student 
to  become  professionally  competent  in  an  understanding  of 
the  nature  of  food^  its  utilization  in  the  body,  and  its 
specific  effect  on  healths 

EDUCATION t  Both  undergraduate  and  graduate  programs  are 
avaii^^l 

EWPLOYMENT  OUTLOOK ;  Should  continue  to  be  favorable  with  an 

increasing  demand  in  the  l980Vs* 
RELATED  CAREtlRS  t  Hospital  vork  ,  food  processing  ,  public 

health,  education,  advertising,  TV  and  radio,  new  product: 

development,  researchf  restaurant  work,   food  quality  con-- 

trol ,  therapeutic  nu  tri  tion 


DESCRIPTION  t  Occupational  therapists  plan  and  direct  educa- 
t i ona i ,  vocational ,  and  recreational  activities  which  are 
designed  to  help  mentally  and  physically  disabled  patients 
regain  coordination  and  self-sufficiency. 

EDUCATION ;  The  new  program  at  the  University  of  Utah  provides 
we 1 1 - i n te g r a te d  courses  in  creative  arts,  manual  skills, 
pre -vocational  activities,  and  treatment  procedures  for 
physical  and  mental  ailments.     After  earning  a  bachelor  of 
science  degree,  a  graduate  is  eligible  for  the  examination 
required  for  professional  registration  with  the  American 
Occupational  Therapy  Association, 

EMPLOYMENT  OUTLOOK:  Public  interest  in  rehabilitation  and  the 
success  o^  established  occupational  therapy  programs  should 
create  a  favorable  and  increasing  demand  for  personnel 
trained  m  this  field* 

RULatED  CAREERS;  Community  health,   extended  care,  geriatrics, 
mental  he a 1th ,   programs  for  handicapped  children  - 


DESCRIPTION:  Pharmacists  must  Understand  the  use,  composition 
and  effect  of  drugs  so  thoy  can  supply  and  dispense  them 
correctly  * 

EDUCATTON;   Pharmacy  req^Jires  a  full   five-year  program  to 
complete  a  bachelor's  degree.     The  new  pharmacy  MBA 
program  prepares  th^  graduate  for  management  responsibili- 
ties in  pharmaceutical  industries  and  other  health-related 
organizations.  ^ 

EMPLOYMENT  OUTLOOK :  Favorable,     J>harmacy  is  a  very  marketable 
profession  with  30b  opportunities  widely  dispersed  in 
suburbs,  small  towns,  and  cities. 


NOTRITION  SCIENCE 


OCCUPATIONAL  THERAPY 


PHARMACY 
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iRELyED  CAREERS i  Besides  the  tamlicir  drugstore,  pharn^acists 
are  ej[?vpToyio "an  hospital  disponsaifio^^  and  by  drug  maMfac- 
turers  m  plcints,  rese^rGh^-^labotatoti^is^  or  in  pharmaceuti- 
cal sales ^     $ee  i  H^n  *  s  1  mpe  1 1  :i nq      s i r e  >  a  video  cassette 
on  pharmacy »  in  the" Career  Information  Library. 

PHILOSOPHY 

DESCPTPtlOM;  Philosophy  ;s  that  branch  of  srudy  Which 
ceiviTcirs  ''uitir.ate  questions''  such  os  th^Si^  ccnccrninvf 
thC"  basic  nature  o£  lite,  of  knowledge,  or  of  science  and 
scientific  method.     Prominent  areas  of  philosophical  inves- 
tigation include  Ethics,  or  the  nature  of  moral  right  and 
wronq;  Aesthetics,  the  nature  of  beauty  and  other  artistic 
values.;  Logic,  the  study  of  correct  and  incorrect  reasoning; 
Epistemology ,  the  study  of  knowledge*  perception,  and  the 
nature  of  truth. 

EDUCATION^  Two  programs  of  study  are  offered.  ^ One  is  a 
^itanoTard''  program  stressmq  balanced  work  in  the  mam^ 
stream  of  philosophy  while  the  other  is  a  '^speciaHzed*' 
prr^^ram  which  permits  the  student  with  special  interest 
to  help  design  his  own  requirements. 

EMPIOVMENT  OUTLOOK ^  Society's  need  for  philosophers  can  hardly 
be  measured  in  terms  of  30b-maiket  surveys  or  statistics* 
Civilization  always  needs  thoughtful  and  wise  individuals. 
Hcvever ,  30b  openings  m  the  specific  field  of  philosophy 
are  extremely  lirriited  and  graduates  may  want  to  apply  their 
kncvledge  and  skills  an  philosophy  to  related  vork* areas. 

RELArtp  CA KEEKS ^  An  undergraduate" degree  in  philosophy  is 
general 1 y  r egar ded  as  exceJlent  preparation  for  many  career 
fields  or  areas  of  graduate  study  requiring  skiU  in  care- 
ful thinking  such  as  law,  journalism,  governmental  and 
pur^lic  relations.  See.*  What  Can  1  Do  With  a  Major  In  .    .  ,? 

^   m  tne  Career  Information  Library.  —  - 

PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

pEgC^.IPTlON z  Through  a  diversified  program  of  activities, 
tne  phyiiical  e^ducation  instructor  encourag<vs  mdintc-nance 
of  health  and  physical  fitness,  development 'of  interest 
in  sports  and. physical  activity,  and  t^e  art  of  socializa- 
tion through  play^ 

EDUCATION:  Specialization  is  available  in  elementary  physical 
education,  athletic  coaching,  work  with  the  handicapped,  and 
aporta  sociology. 

EMPLOYMENT  OUTLOOK t  The  conmierclal  and  recreational  job  market 
IS  expanding. Tfowever,  teaching  and  coaching  positions  are 
highly  competitive.     Graduates  who  wish  to  teach  should  have 
a  secondary  area  of  preparation,  e.g.  math  or  science, 

RELATED  CAREERS:  Coaching,  sporting  goods,  parks  and  recrea-^ 
tion,  sportswrlting,  professional  sports,  health  spa  manage- 
ment, gymnasium  programs,  YMCA  or  YWCA.     See  files  in  the 
Career  loformation  Library. 

PHYSICAL  THERAPY 

DESCRIPTION:  Physical  therapists  help  persons  with  muscle, 
nerve,  3oint  and  bone  diseases  or  injuries  to  overcome 
their  resulting  disabilities  through  exercise,  hot  or  cold 
variation,  and  massage.     See*  A  Purposeful  Life ,  a  video 
cassette  on  physical  therapy  in  the' Career  Information 
Library. 
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EDPCATION ^  All  statfes  require  ^  license  for  the  practice  of 
physical  ^herap^*,    to  (Qualify,  a  University  of  Utah  sttident 
will  need  to  earn  a  bachelor  of  science  degree  in  p^iysical 
th«rapy*  complete  two  years  of  internship^  and  pass  the 
State  Board  e^ainination* 

EMPliOYMENT  QDTLOOK^-,  mth  the  increase  of  rehabilitation  . 
programs  and  with  the  expansion  of  facilities  for  the 
elderly,  the  crippled,  and  the  chronically  ill,  new  posi^ 
tions  for  physical  therapists  should  be  created,, 

KELATED  CAREERS;  Pediatrics ger ia tr i cs ,  ampu tati on  s  > 
arthritis,  paralysis. 

pHysics^ 

DESCRIPTION^  The  science  of  physics  seeXs  to  understand  the 
beKavior  of  matter  and  energy  at  the  most  general  and 
fundamental  level.    Other  sciencel^,  e.g.  chemistry  and 
biology  build  on  the  laws  of  physics  and  relv  on^  many 
instruments  originally  devised!  by  lihysicists, 

EDCCATIQN:;  Physics  majors  who  want  careers  in  research  are 
invitad  to  pursue  an  intensive  prc-doctoral  and  doctoral 
program.     Those  who  seek  employment:  witih  a,  bachelor  *s  degree 
in  physics  or  who  wish  to  take  advanced  training  in  other 
fields,  should  investigate  the  liberal  program  in  physics. 
A  joint  major  is  also  possible >  for  exanple,  a  BS  degree 
in  both  goGphysics  and  physics ♦ 

EMPLOVmEHT  QUT1.0QK :  Employment  of  physicists  is  greatest  in 
areas  that  have  heavy  industrial  conce:r^trations  and  large 
college  and  university  enrollments. 

RELATED  CAREERS;  Medical  electronics,  solid-state  physics, 
production  supjcrvi  sion ,  indus tr i a  1  sal es  >   patent  law , 
thermodynamics,  acoustics,  optics,  nucloar  physics.  See: 
What:  Can  I  D(/  With  a  Major  In  .   .   ■  ?  and  The  Qccupational 
Thesaurus ,  Volume  2 . 

POhVtJCAh  SCIENCE 

DESCRIPTION     Political  scientists  study  the  manner  in  which 
p^opl  e  organi  2e ,  admini  ster  >  and  opera'te  their  qovernments  . 
They  investigate  theories  and  issues  concerning  interna- 
tional relations,  thi;*  rights  and  privileges  uf  'citizens* 
and  the  u^es  and  abuses  of  p^'^wer , 

C^UCATION;  This  is  a  broad  area  of  study  and  can  be  a  useful 
:ioqree"'for  tho.se  who  intend  tc  pursue  a  career  in  Federal 
service >   such  as  the  U.S.  Department  of  State,   the  foreign 
service,  and  the  U.S.  Information  Agency.     Students  Who 
study  pol 1 tical  sci ence  should  include  training  in  other 
fjel^ls',  e.i5>,  psychology,   journalism,  and  busin^rss  skills 
to  mcrcaso  thoir  Cvsreer  possibilities. 

r'!?LOVMK:iT  Ol^TLOOKj  The  com;.^vt  j  t  ion  is  high  for  academic 
rociriV^ns.    ^  Speci  alist^d  training  in  areas  such  as  policy 
analyses,   public  administration  or  international  relat^ions 
can  prove  a  valuable  asset  for  candidates  'seeking  employ- 
-\cnt  in  higher  education  or  government  service. 

?£L;^Tnp  ilAREERS^   Government  analysis,  diplomatic  service, 
.''lv:c 'manaqemont ,  public  administration,   politics,  foreign 
correspondence,  TV  anJ  radio,   newspaper  work       See;  T^j^O; 
X'CJ^.atior:ul  Thesaurus,  volune  3, 
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♦^fv'l^^lI^Sii'  t^sycholCMsts  ^^ro  conGorned  with  huran  behavior 
3',  mt-v-ins  o!  psyc^olr^yical  tc^^cs,  personal  inti^rviovs,  case 
niJ5torio*i,  contrcllod  expvrijnents ,  sur^^^y,  utc,   th^v  deal 
V4»:h  Lrob3i>ms  a f footing*  the  eir:jtaGrial  Ijivos  ani  pt^rfor.^,- 
^rc*'^  cf  smixvaduals  and  groops, 

ir    -V\Tlj;;^S:  Positions  m  psycholor^y  almost  always  require  a 
^r^cuatc  ucqrc-e.     Howover^  evcr.  at  tno  bachelor's  lovc^  a 
,^tudt>nt  VI 21  fine  that  chero  ^i^e  nony  vays  m  vnich  the 
traminq  and  knowledge  acquired  can  benefit  one's  personal 
.C^  ^S'     ''"'^  ^^tronq  cQ^xplomentary  K^anor  cag  be  an  asset. 

l\'''^LC*Y>l!:rn\Oj;TL»:'^0^     Cir.ploy.'^jont  vill  remain  competitive  in 
--ideational   instituiions  but  b:.ow  growt?i  m  clinical  and 
. i  . .\ \  rial  iit^t  1 1  n>L: s  .     Scv  ;  Occ^^p;^  t  lona  1  Out  loon  Hp nd book  , 
ir- i  ^^i-  ■  t^  i      J        ^  1 1  h  a  Ma  7  61'  J  n   .    ,  T>  " 

:^  ^/AR^K^S  ^  Personni^i  m;2nouo?nt^nt  /  pub*ac  r-;?!  ^  *'ions  , 

r  ^cnvrtinrr,   .:peech  potholv^  :y,   c  iu^tiona^  psycholox^y, 
.^'^.^^t  i^^'in.':^  1  r»-]iabi  I  i  cation  ,   business  mana*jenu?nt  > » 

JOPIPTION 2  Tn  prepare  qraduati^^^  to  serve  as  commissioned 

fTacvrs  vn  ^^ny  of  four  branches  of   the  U.B.  military 
^s^/rvic\  s,   tne  Ur'xv^^riiry     fTors  rr-serv>^  >n'tict^r^»  training 
'  r'-^'ir^rr,?;  i^'^'^TC)   through  throi-  J>^-pa  rtm^^nr  s      They  are  th»^ 
.  \>  ;  :5rtryn^c        MUvt^ry  Science  -  U.S,    Arny:   D-{.^rtinent  of 
^*vi   -.race  i^^Uvii^--  -  U.S    Navy     r  Marine  C^r^s 

rr  ?^oTC  prv',qr,^n$  art-  iokou  concurr^-nt  1  y  ^'ith  academi 

'aM,r',  vinJ.    i>_>cn   iraduat  i..n.   :i  stuJt  nt   recorvi-s  a  Ui^qrec 
as  well  as  a  coJiwission  in  his  chosen  branch  of  inilitary  ^ 
service.     After  finishing  an  ROTC  program,  graduates 
have  a,  miplitary  obligation  which,  in  a  majprity  of  cases, 
will  be  served  through  an  active  duty  assignment  soon 
after  graduation. 

BELATEO  C^iKE'ERSi  Military  servi ce' of  f ers  numerous  opportu- 
nities  for  travel,  work  experience,  and  further  educa- 
tion*    These  can  provide  the  springboard  for  many  excel^ 
lent  career  options,  whether  the  ROTC  graduate  intends' 
to  return  to  civilian  life  or  continue  with  the  military 
after  his  required  years  of  service  are  completed, 

SOCIAL  WORK 

DESCRIPTION  -  Social  workers  attempt  to  alleviate  problems 
o^  individuals,   families  ^nd  society  through  counseling, 
group  thertipy,  referrals  and  arrangements  for  assistance 
with  housing,  medical,  financial  or  other  needs  and 
difficulties. 

.EDUCATIQN ;  The  School  of  Social  Work  offers  a  certificate 
m  social  services  which  is  awarded  in  con3Unction  with 
a  baccalaureate  degree  in  a  related  social  science  or 
professional  discipline-     A  Master  *s  of  Social 
degree  Is  required  for  employment  as  a  social  workor. 

EMPLOYMENT  OUTLOOK :  The  job  market  for  MSW's  in  utah  is 
extremely  competi ti  ve . 

RELATED  CAREERS:  Chile  welfare,  family  services,  rehabil- 
i ta tion ,  public  welfare,  probation  work,  mental  health, 
legal  aid,  adoption  agencies. 


SOCIOLOGV 

DESCHIPTIQN ;  Sociplogists  study  society,  its  patterns  of 
growth^  organization,  and  the  way  vthese  interact  with 
3<3^cial.,  religiousy  poli^ic^l  and  business  institutions. 

EDUCATION ;  A  tnaster^a  degree  is  a  minimiam  reqxiirement  ;for 
a  career  as  a  sociologist.     A  bachelor's  degree,  whe;n 
complemented  by  some  area  of  specialiiiataon  or  a  strong 
supportive  minor,  can  provide  stronger  er:\ploynient 
possibilities. 

EMPLQVMBNT  OUTLOOK:  Tight  competition  for  all  positions 
is  expected  tc  continue  for  some  time. 

REllATSD ^  CA RE E RS  :  Social  welfare,  law,   journalism,  public 
administration ,  market  research ,  ci ty  planning ,  geron- 
tology f  anthropology .     See :  The  Qc  cu  pa  t  i  on  a I  The  &  a  a  r u s , 
Vol^  1^  in  the  Career  Information  Library, 

THEATRE 

gESCi^IPTlON ;  Students  may  specialize  in  general  theatre 
(which  includes  preparation  for  directing,  performing, 
playwri ting)  ,  -professional  acting>  children's  thrt?atre, 
musical  theatre  production,  production  and  design, 

*  and  theatre  teaching. 

EDUCATION:  All  prospective  underg3:;:aduate  majors  must 
successfully  complete  the  Basic'^^oundation  Program  the 
first  year  before  deciding  .upon  an  area  of  specializa- 
tion.    Some  emphases  require  an  audition  before  acceptance 

EMPLOYMENT  OUTLOOK:  The  number  of  job  applicants  always 
e2<ceeds  the  jobs  available-     l^owever,  the  current  decen^- 
tralization  in  American  theatre  as  well  as  opportunities 
in  film  and  television  should  produce  some  increase  ip 
^ob  openings  throughout  the  country. 

RELATED  CAREERS:  Stage  plays,   dinner  theatre,  summer  stock, 
repertory  theatre,  community  theatre,  children'^  theatre, 
piaywritinq ,  motion . pictures ,  advertising ,  interprVtive 
dance,   television  programming  and  performance,  commercials 

,  mime,   puppetry,  diorama  design,    teaching,  stage  design, 
arts  management,  recreational  dramatics,  technical  theatre 

o 
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SOURCES  OF  CAREHR  INF03^MATI0N 

The  sources  listed  below  may  be  contacted  for  infor- 
mation on  the  following  occupations: 

Business  Aduilnistratldn  and  Related  Professions 

Accountants: 

/^lerican  Institute  of  Certified  Public  Account- 
ants, 666  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  10019 

The  /Vnierican  Accounting  Association,  College  of 
Business,  Administration,  State  University  of 
Iowa,  Iowa  C±ty,  Iowa  52240^ 

Advertising  Workers 

Advertising  Federation  of  America, ^ 655  Madison 
Ave.,  Mew  York,  \\  Y.  10021 

Ainerican  Association  of  Advertising  Agencies, 
200  Park  Aven/^  New  York,  N\  Y.  10017 

\         Industrial  Traffic  Managers 

Associated  Traffic  Clubs,  207  Pine  St., 

Seaford>  Del.  19973 
American  Society  of  Traffic  and  Transportation^ 

Inc.,  22  West  Madison  St.,  Chicago,  111.  60602 

Marketing  Research  Workers 

Small  Business  Administration,  811  Vermont  Ave. 

Washington,  D.C.  20416 
American  Marketing  Association,  230  North 
Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago,  Illinois  60601 

Personnel  Workers 

American  Society  for  Personnel  Administration, 

52  East  Bridge  St.>  Berea,  Ohio  44017 
Public  Personnel  Association,   1313  East  60th  St., 

Chicago,  Illinois  60637 

Public  Relations  Workers 

The  Information  Center,  Public  Relations  Society 
of  America,  Inc.,  845  Third  Ave.,  New  York, 
Y.  10022 

Purchasing  Agents 

National  Association  of  Purchasing  Agents, 
11  Park  Ave.,  New  York,  N.Y.  10007 


mm 


Conservation  Qccuj(!>atloT\s 
Foresters 

Society  of  American  Foresters,  1010  16th  St., 

NW,  Washington,  D*C.  20036 
Forest  Service^  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture^ 

Independence  Avenue »  Washltigtonj  D.C. 

20250 
Forestry  Aids 

Forest  Service,  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 

Washington,  D.C.  20250 

Range  Managers 

Anerican  Society  of  Range  Management,  Box  5041, 

Portland,  Oregon  97213 
Bureau  of  Land  Management,  U.S.  Department  of 
Interior,  C  between  18th  and  19 th, 
Washington,  D.C.  20240 

Counseling 

Rehab i li tat ion  Counse lors 

American  Psychological  Association,  Inc., 
1200  17th  St.,  N.W.,  Washington,  D-C. 
20036 

National  Rehabilitation  Association,  1025  Vermont 
Ave-,  NW,  Washington,  D.G.  20005 

School  Counselors 

American  Personnel  and  Guidance  Association, 
1605  New  Hampshire  Ave.,  NW,  Washington, 
D.C.  20009 

Vocational  Counselors 

U.S.  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  Office  of  Education,  Guidance 
and  Counseling  Prograins  Branch,  400 
Maryland  Avenue  S.W.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20202 

Engineering 

Aerospace  Engineers 

American  Institute  of  Aeronautics  and  Astro- 
nautics, Inc-,  2  East  64th  St.,  New  York, 
N.Y.  10021 

Agricultural  Engineers 

American  Society  of  Agricultural  Engineers, 
420  Main  St.,  St.  Joseph,  Michigan  49085 

Ceramic  Engineers 

American  Ceramic  Society,  4055  North  High  St., 
Columbus,  Ohio  432i4 
Chemical  Engineers 

American  Institute  of  Chemical  Engineers,  345 
East  47th  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017 


Civil  Engineers 

American  Society  of  Civil  Kngineers,  345 
East  47th  St.,  New  York,  M.Y.  10017 
Electric al  Engineers 

Institute  of  Electrical  Engineers,  345  East 
47th  St.,  New  York,  N/Y.  10017 
Industrial  Engineers 

American  Institute  of  Industrial  Engineers, 
345  East  47th  St,,  Kew  York,  K/Y.  10017 
Mechanical  Engineers 

The  American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers, 
345  East  47th  St'*,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017 
♦   Metallurgical  Enginee^rs 

American  Institute  of  Mining,  Metallurgical, 
and  Petroleum  Engineers,  345  East  4  7th 
St.,  New  York^  N.Y.  10017 
Mining  Engineers 

American  Institute  of  Mining,  Metallurgical, 
and  Petroleum  Engineers,  345  East  47th  St., 
New  York,  N.Y.  10017 

Health  Service  Occupations 
Chiropractors 

American  Chiropractic  Association,  American 
Building,  2200  Grand  Avenue,  P.O.  Box  1535, 
Des  Moines,  Iowa  50306 

Dental  Hygienists 

American  Dental  Hygienists'  Association,  100  Eas 
Ohio  St,,  Chicago,  Illinois  60611 
-  Dental  Laboratory  'Technicians 

American  Dental  Asspciatlon,  Council  on  Dental 
Education,  222  East  Superior  St,,  Chicago, 
Illinois  60611 

Dent is ts 

American  Dental  Association,  Council  on  Dental 
Education,  222  East  Superior  St.,  Chicago,  111. 
60611 
Dietitians 

The^  American  Dietetic  Association,  620  North 
Michigan  Avt.,  Chicago,  Illinois  60611 

Hosplt al  Admlnis t r at ors 

American  College  of  Hospital  Administrators,  840 
North  Lake  Shore  Dr.,  Chicago,  111.  60611 

Licensed  Practical  Nurses 

National  League  for  Nursing,  Inc. , ^ Committee  on 
Careers,  10  Columbus  Circle,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10019 
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National  Association  for  Practical  Nurse  Educa- 
tion and  Service,  Inc,  535  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 
H.Y.  10017 

Medical  Record  Librarians 

The  American  Association  of  Medical  Record 
,    Librarians,  840  North  Lake  Shore  Dr.,  Chicago, 
111.  60611 

Medical  Technologists 

American  Society  of  Medical  Technologists, 
Suite  25,  Hermann  Professional  Bldg. ,  Houston, 
Texas  77025 

Registry  of  Medical  Technologists  of  the  American 
Society  of  Clinical  Pathologists,  P.  0.  Box  44, 
Muncie,  Indiana  47344 
Medical  X-Ray  Technicians 

The  American,  Society  of  Radiologic  Technologists, 
537  South  Main  St.,  Fond  du  Lac,  Wisconsin  54935 

Oc  cupational"  Therapists 

American  Occupational  Theory  Association,  250 

Wes  t  5  7th  S  t . ,  N'ew  Y  ork ,  "  N .  Y .  1 00 1 9 
Optometrists 

American,  Op  tome  tri-c  Association,  7000  Chippewa 

Street,  St.  Louis,  Missouri  63319 
'Osteopathic  Physicians 
 .-AoLericaa  Osxeo-p^t-hic  Association,  212  East  Ohio 

Street,  Chicago,  Illinois  60611 

Pharmacists 

American  Pharmaceutical  Association,  2215  Con- 
stitution Ave.,  NW,  Washington,  D.C.  20037 

Physical  Therapists 

American  Pnysical  Therapy  Association,  1790 
Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y.  100 1^9 

Physicians 

Council  on  Medical  Education  and  Hospitals, 
American  Medical  Association,  535  North  Dear- 
born St.,  Chicago,  111.  60610 
Podiatrists 

;(^erican  Podiatry  As'sociation,  3301  -  16th  St., 

N^s',  Washington,  D.C.  20010 
Registered  Professional  Nurses 

National  League  for  Nursing,  Committee  on  Careers, 

10  Columbus  Circle,  New  York,  N.Y.  10019 
Sanitarians 

American  Public  Health  Association,  1790  Broad- 
way, New  York,  N.Y.  10019 

National  Association  of  Sanitarians,  1550  Lincoln 
St.,  Denver,  Colorado  80102 


speech  Pathologists  and  Audiologists 

American  Speech  and  Hearing  Association^  1001 
Connecticut  Ave.,  NW,  Washington,  D.C.  20036 

Veterinarians 

Ajnerican  Vetefinar>^  Medical  Association,  600 
South  Michigan  Ave*>  Chicago,  Illinois  60605 

Mathematics  and  Related  Fields 

Mathematicians 

An\erican  Mathematical  Society,  190  Hope  St., 
Providence,        1.  0-2906 

Statisticians 

American  Statistic^al  Association,  810  -  18th 
St.,  NW,  Washington,  D.C.  20006 

Actuaries 

Society  of  Actuaries,  208  South  LaSalle  St., 
Chicago,  111.  60604 

Casualty  Actuarial  Society,  200  East  42nd  St., 
New  York,  N.Y.  10017 

Natural  Sciences 

Astronomers  ^ 

The  Aruerican  Astronomical  Society,  211  Fitz- 
Randolph  Rd.,  Princeton,        J.  08540 

S*  Naval  -Research  Laboratory,  Washington, 
D.C.  20390 

Biochemists 

American  Society  of  Biological  Chemists,  9650 
Wisconsin  Avenue,  Bethesda,  Md.  20014 
Biological  Scientists 

(Botanists,  Microbiologists,  Zoologists,  Agrono- 
mists, Biophysicis ts ,  Embryologis ts ^  fint-omologists , 
Geneticists,  Horticulturists,  Husbandry  Special- 
ists, Nutritionists ,  Pathologists ,  Pharmacologists) 

American  Institute  of  Biological  Sciences,  3900 
Wisconsin,  Ave*,  NW,  Washington,  D,G.  ?.0016 
Chemists 

American  Chemical  Society,  1155  16th  St.>  KW, 
Washington,  D.C,  20036 

Manufacturing  Chemists'  Association,  Inc.,  1825 
Connecticut  Ave.,  Nl-J,  Washington,  D.C.  20039 
Geologists 

 Ama^ri^an-Ge^l^gical  Institute,  1444  N  St.,  NW, 

Washington,  D.C,  20005 
Geophyslcists 

American  Geophysical  Union,  1145  19th  St.,  NW 
Washington,  D.C.  20036 

Society  of  Exploration  Geophyslcists,  Shell  Bldg. 
Tulsa,  Oklahoma.  74119 
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Meteorologists 

American  Meteorological  Society,  45  Beacon  St*, 

Boston,  Mass.  02108 
0  c  e  a  n  o  g  r  aph  e  r s 

American  Society  of  Limnology  and  Oceanography, 

Department  of  Oceanography,  Oregon  State  University, ^ 

Gorvallis,  Oregon  97331 

Interagency  Committee  on  Dceanography ,  Bldg*  159 
E.,  Navy  Yard  Annex,  Washington,  DvC.  20390 
Physicists 

American  Institute  of  Physics,  335  East  45th  St., 
New  York,  N.Y.  10017 

Performing  Arts 

Musicians  and  Music  Teachers 

American  Federation  of  Musicians  (APL-CIO),  425 

Park  Ave.,  New  York,  N/Y.  10022 
Singers  atid  Singing  Teachers^ 

National  Association  of  Schools  of  Music,  Knox 

College^,  Galesburg,  111.  61401 

Music  Educators  National  Conference,  National 

Education  Association,  1201  -  16th  St.,  NW, 

Washington,  D.C.  20036 
Other  Art-Related  Occupations  ' 
Commercial  Artists 

National  Society  of  Art  Directors,  Art  Education 
ChaltTnan,  115  East  40th  St*,  New  York,  N.Y^ 
10016 

Industrial  Designers 

Industrial  Designers  Society  of  America,  60  West 
55th  St,,  New  York,  N.Y.  10019  ^ 

Industrial  Designers^  Institute,  441  Madison 

Ave.,  New  York,  N.Y,  10022 
Interior  Designers  and  Decorators 

Ainerican  Institute  of  Interior  Designers,  673 
Fifth  Ave.,  New  York,  N.Y.  10022 

National  Society  of  Interior  Designers,  Inc., 

Suite  700,  157  West  57th  St.,  New  York, 

N,  Y.  10019 

Social  Sciences 
Anthropologists 

The  American  Anthropological  Association,  1530 
P  St.,  NW,  Washington,  D.C.  20005 
Econotnists 

American  Econoinic  Association,  Northwestern  Uni- 
versity,^ 629  Noyes  St.,  Evanston,  111.  60201 
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Geographers  ' 

Association  of  American  Geographers,  1146  -»  16th 
St.,  NW,  Washington,  D,C.  20036 
Historians 

Ajnerican  Histo,-ical  Association,  ADO  A  St.,  SE, 
Washington  D.C.  20003 
Political  Scientists  ' 

American  Political  Science  Association,  1726^ 

Massachusetts  Ave.,  >ns',  WashinRton  D.C.  20C36 
American  Society  for  Public  Administration,  1329 
18th  St.,  NW,  Washington,  D.C.  20036 
Sociologists 

.  American  Sociological  Association,  1755  Massa- 
chusetts Ave.,  NW,  Washington,  D.C.  20036 

Teaching 

Kindergarten  and  Elementary  School  Teachers 

American  Ffcceration  of  Teachers,  716  North  Rush 

Street,  Ghicago,  Illinois  60611 
J^atlonal  Commission  on  Teacher  Education  and 
Professional  Standards,  National  Education 
Association,  1201  -  16th  St.  NW,  Washington, 
B.C.  20036 
Secondary  School  Teachers 

American  Federation  of  Teachers,  716  North  Rush 
Street,  Chicago,  Illinois  60611 
^      National  Commission  on  Teacher  Education  and 
Professional  Standards,  National  Education 
Association,  1201  -  16th  St.  NW,  Washington, 
O.C.  20036 
College  and  University  Teachers 

U.S.  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, Office  of  Education,  400  Maryland  Ave., 
SW,  Washingfon,  D.C.  20202 
American  Association  of  University  Professors, 
1785  Massachusetts  Ave.,  NW,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036 

American  Council  on  Education,  1785  Massachu- 
setts Ave.,         Washington,  D.C.  20036 

Technician  Occupations 
Draftsmen 

American  Institute  for  Design  and  Drafting, 
770  South  Adams  Rd. ,  Birmingham,  Michigan 
48011 

American  Federation  of  Technical  Engineers,  900  F 
Street,  N'W,  Washington,  D.C.  20004 
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Engineering  and"  Science  technicians 

American  Society  for  Engineering  Education,  Tech- 
nical Institute  Council,  Dupont  Circle  Bldg., 

13A6  Connecticut  Ave.,  Ws*    Uashington.  B.C. 
20036 

♦ 

Writing  Occupations 
Newspaper  Reporters 

American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  750 
*        Third  Ave.,  New  York,'       Y.  10017 
Technical  Writers 

Executive  Secretary,  Society  of  Technical  Writers 
and  Publishers^  Inc.,  P.  0.  Box  3706,  Beech^ 
wold  Station,  Columbus,  Ohio  A 32 14 

Other  Professional  and  Related  Occupations 
Architects 

The  American  Institute  o^  Architects,  1735 
New  York  Ave.,  NW,  Washington,  D.C.  20006 
College  Placement  Officers 

The  College  Placement  Council,  Inc.,  35  East 
Elizabeth  Ave.,  Bethlehem,  Pa.  18018 
Home  Economists 

American  Home  Economics  Association,  1600 
20th  St.,  NW^  Washington,  D.C.  20009 
Landscape  Architects 

Ainericin  Society  of  Landscape  Architects,  Inc., 
2000  K  St.,  NW^  Washington,  D.C.  20006 
Law^-ers 

The  American  Bar  Association,  1155  East  60th 
St.,  Chicago,  111.  60637 
Librarians 

American  Library  Association,  50  East  Huron  St,, 
Chicago,  Illinois  60611 
Photographers 

Professional  Photographers  of  America,  Incv, 
152  West  Wiaconsin  Ave.,  Milwaukee,  Wis.  53203 
Programers 

Data  Processing  Management  Association,  524 
Busse  Highway,  Park  Ridge,   111,  60068 
Psy  chologists 

American  Psychological  Association,  1200  -  17th 
St.,  NW,  Washington,  D.C.  20036 
Recreation  Workers 

National  Recreation  Association,  8  West  8th  St., 
New  York,  N.Y^  10011 

Social  Workers 

National  Commission  for  Social  Work  Careers,  345 
East  46th  St.,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017 
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Surveyors 

American  Congress  on  Surveying  and  Mapping,  Wood- 
ward Bldg.,  733  -  ^5th  St.,  Washington,  D.G. 
20005 
.  Urb  auf.  P 1  anne  rs 

American  Institute  of  Planners,  917  -  15th  St., 
NW,  Washington,  B.C.  20005 

American  Society  of  Planning  Officials,  1313  East 
60th  St.,  Chicago,  111.  60637 

Clerical  and  Related  Occupations 
Electronic  Computer  Operating  Personnel 

Data  Processing  Management  Association,  524  Busse 
Highway,  Park  Ridge,  111.  60068 
Stejiographers  and  Secretaries  ^ 
United  Business  Schools  Association,  1518  K  St., 
M^,  Washington,  D.C.  20005 

Sales  Occupations 

Insurance  Agents  and  Brokers 

Institute  of  Life  Insurance,  2  77  Park  Ave., 

New  York,  N.Y.  10017 
National  Association  of  Insurance  Agents,  Inc., 
96  Fulton- St.,  New  York,  N.Y.  10038 
Manufacturers '  Salesmen 

Sales  and  Marketing'  Executives,  International 
Youth  Education  Division,^  630  Third  Ave., 
New  York,  N.Y.  10017 
The  Council  on  Opportunities  in  Selling,  Inc., 
630  Third  Ave.,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017 
Real  Estate  Salesmen  and  Brokers 

Department  of  Education,  National  Association  of 
Real  Estate  Boards,  36  South  Wabash  Ave., 
Chicago,  111.  60603 
Salesmen  in  Wholesale  Trade 

National  Association  of  Wholesalers,  1725  K  St., 
N\nV,  Washington,  D.C.  20006 

Protective  Service 
FBI  Agents 

The  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation,  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  Pennsylvania  Avenue  at  9th 
NW,  Washington,  D.C.  20535 
Firefighters 

International  Association  of  Fire  Fighters,  905 
16th. St.,  NW,  Washington, D.C.  20006 
Poll  cement  and  Policewomen 

International  Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police, 
1319  -  18th  St.,  Nl^,  Washington,  D.C.  20036 
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International  Association  of  Women  Police,  100 
North  LaSall€^St.,  Chicago^  111.  60602 

Other  Service  Workers 
Cooks  and  Chefs 

Educational  Directors^  National  Restaurant 

Association,  1530  North  Lake  Shore  Dr.,  Chicago, 

Illinois  60610 
Cosme to logis ts 

National  Association  of  Costnetology  Schools,  Inc 
3839  l^hite  Plains  Rd, ,  Bronx,  nVy.  10467 

.''^ational  Hairdressers  and  Cosmetologists  Assoc- 
iation,  175  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York,  N/Y.  10010 

Ma  chining  Oc  cupat  ions 

Ail-Round  Machinists,  Machine  Tool  Operators,  Tool 
And  Die  Makers »  Instrument  Makers,  Layout  Men 

The  National  Machine  Tool  Builders  Association, 

2139  Wisconsin  Ave^,N^^/,  Washington,  B.C. 

20007 

The  National  Tool,  Die,  and  Precision  Machining 
Association,   1411  K  St,,  NW,  Washington, 
D,C,  20005 

Mechanics  and  Rep airmen 

Air- Conditioning  and  Refrigeration  Mechanics 

The  Refrigeration  Service  Engineers  Society, 
433  North  Waller  Ave. Chicago,  111.  60644 
Automobile  Body  Repairmen 

Automotive  Service  Industry  Association,  168 
North  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago,  111,  60601 
Automobile  Mechanics  ^  ^ 

Automotive  Service  Industry  Association,  168 
North  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago,  111.  60601 
Television  and  Radio  Service  Technicians 
State  Employment  Service 

Some  Major  Industries 

Aircraft,  Missile,  and  Spacecraft  Manufacturing 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration 
400  Maryland  Avenue  SW,  Washjln^ton,  D*C. 
20546 

Aerospace  Industries  Association  of  America,  Inc 
1725  DeSales  St.,  NW,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036 
Agriculture 

(agriculture  extension  service  workers,  soil 
scientists,  soil  conservationists) 
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U.S.  Civil  Service  Commission,  1900  E  NW, 
Washington,  B.C.  20A15 

Office  of  Personnel,  U.S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, Washington,  D.C.  20250 
Atomic  Energy  Field 

Di"vision  of  Labor  Relations,  U.S.  Atomic  Energy 
Commission,  Washington,  D.C,  20545 
Civil  Aviation 

Pilots  and  copilots  J  International  Air  Line 
Pilots  Association,  55th  St.  and  Clcvero  Ave., 
Chicago,  111.  60600 

flight  engineers:     Flight  Engineers'  Inter- 
national Association,  100  Indiana  Ave.,  NW, 
Washington,  D.C.  20001 

Stewardesses:  Personnel  manager  of  airline 
company 
Electronics  Manufacturing 

Electronic  Industries  Association,  2001  Eye  St., 
NW,  Washington,  D.C.  20006 
Indiistrial  Chemical  Industry 

American  Chemical  Society,  1155  -  16th  St., 
NW,  Washington,  D.C.  20036 
Insurance  Business 

Institute  of  Life  Insurance,  277  Park  Ave., 
New  York  N;Y.  10017 

Insurance  Information  Institute,  110  William 

St.,  New  York,  N.Y.  10038 
Petroleum  and  Natural  Gas  Production  and  Processing 
American  Petroleum  Institute,  1101  -  17th  St., 

NW,  Washington,  D.C.  20036 
American  Gas  Association,  605  Third  Ave., 

New  York,  N.Y.  10016 

Occupations  in  Government 

General  information  on  administrative  careers 
In  government  may  be  obtained  from  the  American 
Society  for  Public  Administration,  1329  -  18th  St., 
NW,  Washington,  D,C.  20036 
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TECHNIQUES  FOR  GROUP  ADVISING  SESSIONS 

SUPPORT: 

Giving  attention  or  help  to  a  participant  through 
words  of  commendation,  appreciation,,.. focusing  of  attention 
on  him,  etc. 

REFLECTION i 


Repeating  the  verbal  contribution  of  a  participant 
to  focus  attention  on  the  idea  or  feeling  behind  it.     The  43urpose 
may  be  to  encourage  further  exploration  or,  explanation  of  the 
idea  or  feeling. 

CLARIFICATION;  ' 

Entering  upon,  or  gi^ng  aii  il lustra tia|  of  the  idea, 
"attitude,  or  feeling  expressed  >y  a  participant  o?  the  group,  in 
order  to  emphasize  or  clarify  its  meaning. 

INTERPRETATION: 

Explaining  ^the  significance  or  meaning  of  an  idea, 
attitude,  feeling,  or  action  in  order' to  give  a  definite  impres&ipn 
of  i"t  for  the  group  to  discuss. 

QUESTIONING:  .         ^     \  ^ 

1.'    To  start  a  discussion  the  question  should  be  provocative 
or  present  different  viewpoints T*' 
^  2.     To  redirect  the  discussion,  emphasize  a  point,  bring- 

new  thinking  to  bear  on  the  topic. 
3.     To  support  a  participant:  encourage  him  in  self -relevation 
ask  for  facts  and  rej^tionships  to  help  his  self- under- 
standing . 
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GIVING  INFORMATION:  ^ 

Providing  answers  to  questions  as  well  as  giving  pertinent 
information  pertaining  to  the  topic  under  discussion:     the-  leader 
must  be  a  resource  person  because  the  group  is  not  expected  to 
study  or  prepare  for  discussions.     The  following  ways  may  be  used 
to  give  essential  information: 

1.  Report  on  research  findings,  authoritative  books  in 
fields  of  psychology,  sociology  and  education. 

2.  Quote  directly  from  experts  and  case  studies. 

3.  Prepare  typed  copies  of  essential  information  which  can 
be  read  over  by  the  group  prior  to  a  free  discussion. 

4.  Answer  questions  objectively,  avoiding  a  personal  opinion. 
^  If  the  answer  is  not  known,   the  leader  is  frank  to  admit 

it,  and  promises  to  find  the  answer  before  the  next 
meeting. 

IB  APE  R  SDMNtARIES: 

Summaries  may  be  only  a  report  of  points  made 'in  the 
discussion  or  may  include  interpretations  and  implications  as  the 
leader  sees  them.     The  following  ways  of  summarizing  may  be  used: 

1.  Plan  the  last  ten  minutes  of  che  session  for  the  summary 
and  decision  of  the  group  regarding  the  topic  for  next 
time. 

2.  Let  the  discussion  continue  to  the  end  of  the  session 
in  case  it  is  a  lively  one;  summarize  at  the  beginning 

^  of  the  next  session  prior  to  continuation  of  the  discus- 

sion. 

-    3.     Occasionally  ask  a  group  member  to  give  the  summary  or 
his/ interpretation  of  what  has  been  learned  in  the 
session.     Allow  ten  minutes  for  this  because  other  group 
members  may  wish  to  add  to,  or  disagree  with  the  summary. 

^         -Counselor  Training  Materials 
^  -  Creighton  University,  Dept.  of 
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SUGGESTIONS  FOR  CONTENT  OV  ADVTSOR'S  GROUP  MEETING  WITH  ADVISEES 

Please  note  that  these  ideas  are  "pump  primers"  ^nly. 
Your  own  experience  and  concern,  plus  student  questions,  can  add 
considerably  to  what  is  listed. 

1.    The  Term  System 

A.  How  can  every  course  carry  the  same  one  unit  of  credit? 

B.  Why  do  we  call  them  "terms"  and  not  "quarters"? 

C.  How  much  credit  will  other  schools  give  for  one  unit 
at  Ohio  Wesleyan? 

D.  Why  are  there  six  weeks  free  at  Christmas? 

E.  How  £an  three  hours  of  class  a  day  be  considered  a 
full-time  assignment?    Can  you  take  only  two  courses? 
four  courses? 

F.  Do  all  classes  meet  five  times  a  week?     If  not,  is  it 
like  a  quarter  system  with  one  class  at  9:00  M-W-F  and 
some  other  class  at  9:00  T-Th-Sa? 


Grading 

A.  How  are  grades  figured?  What  about  the  points  for 
fractional  courses,  e.g.,  a  grade  of  C  in  Physical 
Education?    How  are  these  computed? 

B.  How  can  students  tell  their  progress  in  a  class?  Are 
there  weekly  quizzes?     How  soon  will  papers,  quizzes, 
etc.,   be  returned?    What  T<ind  of  grades  or  comments  can 
students  expect  to  get? 

C.  What  are  midterm  grades?    Why  are  they  used,  who  gets 
them,  and  when  do  they  come  out2 

D.  What  is  meant  by  "credit -no  entry"  grading?     How  does 
this  work?    When  should  a  student  consider  taking  a 
course  credit-no  entry?    Are  there  any  restrictions  on 
the  courses  or  number  of  courses  permitted?     Why  is  only 
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the  student  (not  the  professor)  suppose  to  know  that 
the  student  enrolled  this  way?    What  if  the  student 
wants  to  know  the  actual  grade  received,  or  changes 
his  mind  in  the  middle  of  the  term  about  taking  the 
course  C/NE? 
E,     When  are  final  exkms  given? 

Gl as  5  ro  om  -p roc e  dures 

A.  Is  attendance  required?    Why,  or  why  not? 

B.  If  attendance  is  not  required  and  the  student  misses 
an  unannounced  quiz,  is  there  a  penalty? 

C.  How  do  students  know  when  they  ceai  locate  a  specific 
professor?    Do  professors  mind  being  called  at  home, 
or  stopped  after  class?    What  if  a  student-' s  schedule 
conflicts  totally  with  a  professor's  office  hours? 

B.     Must  consent  be  obtained  from  each  professor  and  aHvisor 

before  adding  or  dropping  a  class? 
E.    Are  seats  assigned  in  class?    What  spexial  arrangements 

exist  for  students  with  hearing  or  eyesight  handicaps? 

What  is  the  function  of  an  academic  advisor  anyway?  What  is 
an  "adjunct"  advisor?  What  will  your  office  hours  be?  Will 
you  make  appointments  at  other  times? 

Requirements  for  a  degree 

A.  Competency  areas  --  why  does  Wesleyan  require  a  language? 
Is  it  true  that  graduation  depends  on  being  able  to  pass 
a  swimming  test?    Why  is  English  required  in  the  fresh- 
man year  if  credit  is  to  be  earned? 

B.  Distribution  requirements  --  why  does  Wesleyan  have  them 
and  what  are  they?    Should  they  be  taken  first,  so  they 
are  out  of  the  way? 

C.  What  is  meant  by  an  "upper  level  course"    and  why  are 
16  required  to  graduate? 
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D.  Does  Wesley an  require  a  major  field  and  a  minor  area? 
What  if  a  student  wants  a  minor?    What  is  a^  double 
major?    An  interdisciplinary  major?    What  is  the  BIS 
degree?    When  must  a  major  be  declared  and  why? 

E.  Suppose  a  student  has  no  choice  of  a  major  field?  Is 
this  a  disadvantage  for  a  freshman?    How  does  a  new 
student  go  about  learning  his/her  talents,  interests? 
What  if  a  student  is  very  interested  in  a  certain 
major  but  doesn't  know  how  he'd  ever  earn  a  living  with 
that  background  --  who  can  give  him  some  vocational 
ideas? 

What  is  the  value  of  a  college  degree?    Is  it  detrimental  to 
drop  out  for  a  while?    How  important  are  grades?    Do  employe 
prefer  persons  active  on  campus  in  student  government, 
athletics,  fraternities,  sororities,  etc? 

What  are  departmental  boards?    How  do  they  function? 

If  a  student  needs  help  in  a  course,  what  assistance  is 
available  in  study  techniques,  tutoring,  etc?     Can  a  student 
drop  a  course  if  he/she  is  sure  to  fail  it? 

What  is  meant  by  the  various  "honors"  programs?  When  does  a 
student  have  to  decide  to  take  work  on  that  b^sis? 

What  is  the  residency  requirement,  and  why  does  Wesley an 
have  such  a  thing? 

How  does  a  student  arrange  to  take  a  junior  year  (or  part 
of  a  year)  abroad?    Does  it  cost  more  than  Wesleyan? 

What  are  Achievement  Scholars?     Colloquia?    Tutorials?  Can 
a  person  become  an  Achievement  Scholar  after  the  first  term? 
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If  so,  how? 

13.  Hov  does  a  student  know  whether  the  courses  chosen  are 
the  right  ones?    How  were  this  fall's  new  students  placed 
in  classes,  and  how  does  it  happen  that  they  are  not  always 
in  the  courses  requested?    How  can  students  change  their 
schedules  and  what  are  the  deadlines?    What  is  pre-regis- 

t rati on? 

14.  How  closely  is  Wesleyan  tied  to  the  Methodist  Church?  What 
is  the  campus  religious  breakdown? 

15.  Is  the  Wesleyan  student  body  fairly  homogenous,  or  is  it 
diverse? 

16.  Whe^i-e  do  Wesleyan  students  study?    What  can  a  student  do  if 
study  conditions  need  improvement?    Who  can  help? 

17.  How  much  do  students  need  to  allow  for  books? 

Ohio  Wesleyan  University 
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SUGGESTIONS  FOR  GROUP  ADVISING  MEETINGS  PRIOR  TO  REGISTRATION 

SDGGESSTED  OUTLINE  OF  MEETINGS: 
First  Meeting: 

A.  Welcome  and  introduction  of  staff  and  advisors. 

B.  Why  are  you  here?    Meaning  of  a  university  education, 

1.  Reasons  of  students'  in  the  past. 

2.  Three  exp oriental  possibilities. 

3.  Which  do  you  prefer? 

C.  What  'the  university  expects  of  a  student. 

D.  What  the  student  should  expect  of  the  university. 

E.  How  is  the  university  organized? 

F.  What  is  the  structure  of  an  undergraduate  degree? 
1.     Origin  of  requirements. 

V  2.     Model  of  a  degree. 

3.     Requirements  by  degree. 

NOTE:     See  Program  Guide  of  General  Requirements. 

G.  What  types  of  degrees  are  offered  and  what  majors  are  - 
available  to  each  degree. 

H.  'Pass  out  catalogues. 

I.  Show  where  to  find  pertinent  section  on  degrees  and 
requirements. 

J.     1.     Assignment  for  second  meeting  for  students  classified 
as  majors  and  non-majors. 

a.  Become  familiar  with  the  university  calendar. 

b.  Locate  degree  which  you  are  seeking  and  become 
familiar  with; 

1)     General  education  requirements  for  degree. 
20     Recommended  program  in  your  major. 

c.  Read  section  on  academic  r-egulations . 
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Assigneiner.t  for  second  meeting  for  students 
classified  as  interium  and  undeclared. 

a.  Become  familiar  with  the  university  calendar. 

b.  Loolc  up  the  description  of  the: 

1)  B.A.  degree,  B.S.  degree,  B.B.A.  degree 
and  B.Ed,  degree. 

2)  Select  the  one  that  is  the  most  attractive 
to  you  and  become  familiar  with  the  general 
requirements . 

Read  section  on  academic  regulations. 


c . 


K.    Question  and  answer  period. 


Second  Meeting: 


A,     Discuss  or  explain  the  folloiwiig  terms: 


credit  hours 

prerequisites 

course  numbering  system 

advanced  placement 

grade  points 


credit  by  examination 

required  average  for  good  standing 

probation 

disqualification 

class  attendance 


B 

C 

D 

E, 


Review  catalogue  requirements. 

Using  recommended  program,  have  students  list  courses 
to  be  taken  on  the  Program  Guide  on  General  Requirements. 
Introduce  and  explain  schedule  of  classes. 
Usin^  sample  class  cards  in  their  orientation  manual, 
show  how  to  plan  a  program  of  studies  for  the  semester. 
Using  Schedule  of  Classes,  have  students  establish  day 
and  time  of  each  course  beginning  with  the  courses  having 
a  single  section. 

Using  the  Time  Budget  Chart  in  their  orientation  materials , 
write  the  titles  of  the  classes  and  labs  in  the  proper 
time  slots. 


o 
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Have  students  checlc  their  schedules  for: 

1.  An  hour's  time  between  classesVhen  possible. 

2.  Classes  scheduled  over  entire  week  rather  than 
concentrated  in  two  or  three  days. 

3.  Correct  time  of  classes. 

4.  Conflict  in  meeting  time  of  classes. 
Review  registration  procedure. 
Assignment: 

1.  Using  Time  Budget  Chart,  fill^^  all  fixed  time 
responsibilities  such  as  class  periods,  part-time 
employment^  meal  times,  religious  activities. 

2.  Pick  up  registration  packet  (if  available). 
NOTE:     Forms  in  back. 

Make  appointments  for  individual  advising. 
Question  and  answer. 

-  University  of  Alaska 


STUDEMT  PREPARATION  FOR  THE  ADVISING  SESSION 


Group  Advising  for  the  Exploratory  Student 

Before  you  go  into  your  individual  advising  appoint- 
ment put  some  thought  into  your  courses.    When  you  stop  to  realize 
that  a  typical  5- credit  course  meets  3  hours  a  week  for  16  weeks 
excluding  out  of  class  preparation  —  that's  a  lot  of  time.  Utilize 
this  time  properly. 

Try  to  make  your  first  semester  courses  have  a  two-fold 
purpose:     Take  courses  that  relate  to  your  interests  and  at  the 
same  time  fill  requirements  to  graduate. 

While  you^re  waiting  to  be  advised,  the  following  things 
might  be  helpful: 

1.  Glance  through  the  Schedule  of  Classes  to  see  if  any- 
thing strikes  your  fancy.     *See  special  section  called 
"New  and  Interesting  Courses" 

2.  Look  through  the  catalogue  -  it  gives  brief,  concise 
descriptions  of  courses  in  the  back  and  sometimes  tells 
pre-requisites . 

3.  Try  to  hook  up  your  hobby  with  a  course.     It  might  sound 
corny  -  but  who  knows,  it:  might  be  your  major  someday. 
Example:     Hobby  is  building  model  airplanes  and  bridges  - 
You  may  want  to  take  an  Introduction  to  Engineering 
course. 

4.  Come  to  the  advising  office  already  primed  with  one  or 
two  questions.     This  will  get  us  started  off  better  and 
allow  us  both  to  utilize  our  limited  time  to  your  maximum 
benefit . 

5.  Be  thinking  about  something  you  may  be  weak  in.  For 
example:     Do  you  have  trouble  communicating  effectively 
with  others  and  want  to  do  something  about  it?    You  may 
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want  to  take  a  Speech  course  to  build  on  your  foundatioii. 
You  may  have  trouble  studying  -  You  may  want  to  take 
EDCP  (one  of  the  college  aims  courses.)    These  courses 
are  good  back-up  courses  to  follow  up  your  Orientation 
here  at  school . 

6.  Be  thinking  about  your  limitations  -  if  you're  not  a 
super -strong  reader,  you  may  not  want  to  get'  in  over 
your  head  with  a  lot  of  Intro,  courses  that  may  demand 
more  reading  than  you  can  handle. 

7.  Finally  -  Be  thinking  about  courses  you  took  in  high 
school  that  interested  you  and  that  you  did  well  in. 
The  courses  here  may  be  more  meaty  than  in  high  school 
and  give  you  a  better  feel  for  a  discipline. 

-  University  of  Maryland 
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SYLLABUS  FOR  FRESHMAN  ADVISING  PROGRAM 

-     ,  1977 
(A  Handbook  foT  Freshman  Advising  Team) 
Briar  Cliff  College 


Session  ^ 


Wednesday 
Term  One 
#1  Wednesday 
#2  Monday 

#3    Monday  ^ 

#4    Monday  ^ 

#5  Monday  < 
#  6  Monday 


New  Student  Advising  Schedule  197  7 
Dat'e   Subject 


August  31 

"  -pt ember  7 
September  12 

September  19 

September  26 

October  3 
Early  Nov, 
(or  individual  appointment) 


Advis  or ' s  Workshop 

Getting  Acquainted 

3-Term  Program  -Study  Skill s- 
Form  A  and  0 

Testing  Program/Careers  - 
Form  B  -  D  §  C^) 

Planning  Pour-Year  Curriculum- 
Form  B  and  A 

Getting  It  Together  -  Study  Skills 

Confirming  Term  II,  Registration 


Term  Two 

#1  TWA  (Individually  or  as  a  group) 
#2 


Checking  Up 

Confirming  Term  III,  Registration 


Term  Three 
#1 


Checking  Up 

Completing  Files  for  Transfer 
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OVER'ALL  OBJECTIVES 

—  -  ■  ■  s 

1.  To  acquaint  the  students  'with  the  advisors  and  the  college 
system  of  advising. 

2.  To  help  students  modify  behavior  so  that  they  may  be  more 
successful  academically,  especially  in  the  three- term 
program. 

3.  To  provide  an  assessment  of  the  students'  academic  potential, 
both  strengths  and  weaknesses. 

4.  To  bring  to  the  level  of  awareness  the  students'  expec- 
tations of  their  college  experiences  and  relate  these 
experiences  to  the  reality  of  the  situation  if  neccessary. 

5.  To  provide  the  opportunity  for  students  to  form  relation- 
•  ships  with  faculty  and  other  students. 

SESSION  1:     GETTING  ACQUAIMTED 


Specific  Objectives 

1.  Begin  getting  to  know  eachv other 

2.  Discuss  purpose  of  orientation  and  advising  sessions. 

3.  Point  out  basic  outline  of  the  six  advising  meetings. 

4.  Clarify  mechanics  and  questions  pertaining  to  schedules,  etc 

5.  Show  use  of  student  handbook. 

6.  Answer  individual  questions . 

Agenda 

1.  Give  the  advisor's  name,  office,  phone  number,  office  hours. 

2.  State  role  of  advisor  to  advisee 

A.  Encourage 

B.  Answer  questions 

C.  Help  registration  process 

D.  Listen 
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3.  Outline  the  advising  sessions  in  the,  coming  weeks. 

4.  Stress  necessity  of  attendance. 

5.  Make  announcements  concerning; 

A,  Cliff  Singers 

B.  Meetiji-g  rooms  each  week 

6.  Point  to  services  offered  and  their  roles  (Use  the 
Student  Handbook) 

A.  Bean  of  Students 

B.  Housing  Director 

C.  Counselling 

D.  Academic  Dean 

E.  Saga  'Foods   (particularly  in  reference  to  commuters) 

F.  Registrar 

G.  Librarians 

7.  Make  list  of  phone  numbers /addresses  of  advisees 

8.  Checlv  schedules  so  each  knows  where  to  go  for  classes 

9.  Discuss  mechanics 

A. "     Drop/add  slips 

B.  Making  appointments 

10.  Previev  LA  Program  (See  Freshman ' Schedule  Booklet) 

11.  Questions  on  Student  Handbook 

SESSION  1:     EXPLANATION  OF  TllREli-TLRM  PROGRAM  -  STUDY  SKILLS    (CH  1-4) 

Specific  Objectives: 

1.  Siiow  reasons  for  and  differences  between  three-term/ 
semester  curricula;  timing,  course  load,  effect  of  absences, 
etc . 

2.  Teach  students  how  to  structure  goals  by  using  Forms  A 
and  G. 
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3-     Encourage  and  improve  study  skills  through  discussion 
of  Chapters  1  through  A:     How  to  Study. 

Aj^enda 

1.  Discussion  of  thre^-term  systeiii 
A.  Rationile 

2,  Discussion  of  study  skills 

A.  How  learning  takes  place 

•  B.     How  to  study  a  reading  assignment 

C>     Psychological  factors  influencing  learning 
D.     Tools  of  study 

(Ose  of  questions  at  the  end  of  chapters  may  be  helpful  in 
leading  discussion . 
3.,    Discussion  of  goals 

What  is  a  goal?     (The  end  toward  which  effort  is  directed) 

B.  Kinds  of  goals: 

2-     Iminediate   (for  today,  week) 

2.     Remote  (for  end  of  term,  year,  college) 

C.  Follow  outline  to  complete  Form  A  and  C. 

Form  A  -  Time  Chart 

:i  .     Purpose  of  thia  form:     To  focus  the  individual's  attention 

on  how  much,  time  he  has  and  how  he  uses  it  . 
2.     How  the  student  use  the  form: 

A.  Keep  an  accurate  time  chart  for  the  week 

B.  ■  May  war.t  to  use  the  chart  to  help  plan  study  time 

for  each  weelc. 

Form  C  -  The  Calendar 

1.     The  purpose  of  the  form:     To  give  the  student  some  per- 
spective of  when  his  assignments  are  due/  and  how  to  plan 
for  their  completion. 
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How  the  student  will  use  the  form 

A.  Fill  in  all  due  dates  of  which  you  are  aware 

B.  Keep  the  calendar  up  to  date  as  you  are  given 
additional  information  ^ 

C.  When  you  set  goals  which  involve  dates,  fill  these; 
in  on  the  calendar.     An  example  of  this  w(?uld  be 
planning  for  the  writing  of  a  paper.     One  date  would 
be  set  for  havin.g  the  research  completed.  Another 
date  would  be  set  for  having  the  first  draft  done. 

A  third  date  would  be  for  the  final  draft  to  be 
typed  and  ready  to  be  handed  in. 


Forn  A 
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C  A  L  E  N  D  A  R 


SUNTiAY  ■        ^lONPAY         TUESDAY        U'EDN'ESDAY    THl'RSDAY  FRIPAY 


SATUR]>AY 


Xonth 


Q - 
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^  SKSSlOX  .MI  :     TESTING  PROGRAM  AND  CARlil-R 

Specific  Objectives • 

«  .  —  ^ 

1.  Interpret  data  on  ACT 

2.  Indicate  interests  and  ^ilities,   strengths  and  weaknesses. 

3.  Relate  interests  and  abilities  to  career  plans. 

4.  Complete  goal  forins  B,D,  and  E,. 

Agenda 

1.  ACT 

A.  Confirm  information  in  the  top  bloclv  of  the  ACT 
Student  Profile  Report  (SPR) 

B.  Look  for  consistencies/inconsistencies  between  high 
school  grades  and  ACT  scores. 

1.  Consistently  low  grade  and  score  in  English  suggest 
need  for  help  in  Jsnglish  Expression  -  En  41M. 

2.  Low  score  on  reading  in  the  social  studies  may 
suggest  help  in  reading  -  Ed  IIM. 

3.  Low  score  in  English,  but  a  high  grade  may  indicate 
literature  took  precedence  over  composition. 

C.  Examine  the  student's  probabiliey  of  obtaining  a  C  or 
better  average.     Check  the  student's  self -estimate  of 
college  G.P.A.     Is  the  student  realistic  in  his  or  her 
expectation? 

D.  Examine  the  "College  Selection  Items  by  Rank  Order" 
entry..    If.  first,  second,  .  nd  third  choices  do  nat 
match  with  BCC  characteristics,  the  student  may  be- 
come dissatisfied.     Explore  with  the  student  the 
Reasons  for  choosing  BCC. 

E.  Identify  the  student's  stated  educational  major  and 
vocational  choices.     How  definite  are  these  and  are 
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they  DOivgruent  with  the  interest  inventory?  . 
(Plot  scores  on  the  map  of  college  major  on  the 
reverse  side  of  the  SPR/) 
V.     Note  inconsistencies  or  consistencies  between  '^Special 
Educational  Needs  and  Interests'*  and  high  school 
grades  and  ACT  scores.     For  example^  student  indicates 
no  need  for  help  in  reading  but  has  an  ACT  score  of 
07  in  reading  in  the  social  sciences.     Bad  newsl 

G.  .    Direct  student  to  sources  on  campus  for  financial  aid 

and  help  in  obtaining  work.  If  the  student  of  limited 
ability  indicates  a  need  to  work  20-40  hours  per  week, 
a  realistic  course  load  will  be  mandatory. 

H.  Examine  ''High  School  Information"  carefully  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  student  shou^Ld  be  encouraged  to 
enter  into  definite  college  extracurricular  activities, 
For  example,  a  student  indicated  participation  in 
high  schooj  vocal  music  and  a  high  or  very  high  accom- 
plishment in  music,  but  that  student  indicated  no 
intent  to  participate  in  college  vocal  music. 

I.  Explore  with  the  student  the  "World  of  Work."  Locate 
the  World-of - Work  map  region  at  the  bottom  of  the  SPR 
and  explore  both  that  region  and  the  two  contiguous 
regions  on  the  map  on  the  reverse  side  of  the  SPR. 
How  congruent  are  interest  inventory  results,  grades- 
scores,  stated  educational  major,  and  vocational 
choices  with  world -of -work  area? 

Discussion  of  goals  for  last  week.  ^ 

A.  Complete  Forms  B,D, 

B.  Use  form  E,  if  desires. 

The  Counseling  Service  is  strictly^a  service  department 
for  those  members  of  the  Briar  Cliff  coinmunity  who  wish  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  facilities 
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Location  -  second  floor  Noonan  Hall,  J^ooms  213  and 
215.     Library  219.     Phonu  extension-  433. 
Vocational,  academic  and  personal  counseling  is 
available. 

All  interviews  with  counselors  are  strictly  confi- 
dential. 

Counseling  provides  an  opportunity  for  students  to 
learn  riore  about  themselves  and  their  behavior  so 
as  to  better  make  career,  academic  and/or  personal 
dccis  ions . 

A  resource   library  is  part  of  the  Counseling  facilities 
found  on  second  floor  Noonan.     It  coatains  numerous 
undergraduate  and  graduate  school  catalogs;  variety 
of  books  and  Information  on  improving  study  habits 
and  becoming  a  better  student;  filing  cabinet  full 
of  career  information  --  all  color  coded  for  easv 
accessibility        and  numerous  reference  books  con- 
taining a  wealth  of  information  about  many,  many 
different  careers.     (Career  information  such  as 
specific  duties  of  a  particular  job,  salary  range 
to  be  expected,  hours  of  work,  amount  of  training 
needed  as  well  as  outlook  for  employment  in  each 
field  up  to  year  1980}  . 

Vocational  counseling  utilizes  Interest  Inventories 
with  follow-up  individual  interpretations,  career 
library  referance  materials  plus  interviews  concen- 
trating on  relating  input  of  information  to  student's 
immediate  educational  goals  and  future  vocational  plans. 
Academic  coulseling  involves  assessing  a  student's 
weak  areas,  reviewing  study  habits  and  devising  a  plan 
to  improve  the  student's  effectiveness.     There  is  also 
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a  focus  on  realistic  educational  goals.  (Intellectual 
assessment  is  available  as  a  counseling  aid  whenever 
necessary) . 

Personal  counseling  involves  assessing  a  student's 
present  difficulty  and  then  helping  the  individual 
to  arrive  at  a  feasible  solution.    Emphasis  is  placed 
on  accept ing--the  student  and  his  behavior  without 
making  judgments. 

Encourage  students  to  acquaint  themselves  with  the 
Counseling  Service  staff  and  facilities  so  they  may 
be  better  aware  of  the  services  available  to  them.' 
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Vorn  B  -  Task  Summary 


Purpose  of  this  form: 

A.  To  focus  on  the  total  picture  of  what  the  individual 
has  to  do. 

B.  To  focus  on  the  distractors  that  operate  for  each 
Individual . 

Hov  the  student  will  use  the  form: 

A.  Fill  in  the  information  aslced  for  on  the  form, 

B.  May  have  to  take  the  form  home  in  order  to  fill  in 
all  information. 

Information  for  the  advisor: 

A.     Don't  wait  for  everyone  to  finish  this.  Encourage 
them  to  have  something  written  for  all  three  items. 
Discuss  briefly  each  item  with  the  group.     Be  sure 
they  understand  what  they  are  asked  to  do.     They  are 
to  be  very  specific  on  -the  first  two  items.  Have 
them  talk  about  the  distractors  they  have  listed. 
Encourage  the  group  to  help  each  other  plan  some 
strategies  to  defeat  the  distractors. 
Have  extra  forms  in  the  folders  for  students  to  use 
if  they  wish. 


B 


Form  D  -  :ej:ojected  GPA  .for  the  Term 


1.     Pu^ose  of  the  form: 

To  clearly  show  through  the  academic  record  how  the 
student  arrived  at  his  present  GPA. 
To  have  the  student  form  a  goal  which  he  will  be 
working  toward  all  term. 

To  specify  what  the  effect  of  that  goal  will  be  on 
his  overall  CPA. 


A. 


B. 


C. 
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How  the  stiadent  will  use  the  form: 

A.  Examine  your  academic  record.  * 

B.  Project  your  grades  for  the  term.     Set  the  goals 
higher  than  you  think  you  can  do. 

C.  Check  the  degree  of  difficulty  on  the  difficulty 
index. 

Instructions  for  the  advisor: 

A.  The  top  part  of  this  form  should  be  filled  in  before 
the  session  begins.     You  may  have  to  explain  the 
academic  record  and  teach  students  how  to  figure  GPA. 
If  it  isn't  brought  out  by  the  students,  point  out 
the  necessity  of  structuring  goals  which  will  change 
that  record.  ^ 

B.  Encourage  the  students  to  project  their  grades  higher 
than  they  think  they  can  do.     If  a  student  hasn't 
had  any  A's,  it  may  be  unrealistic  for  him  to  project 
A's.     On  the  other  hand,  if  a  student  thinks  he  can 

get  a  B  or  a  C  with  his  usual  amount  of  effort,  encourage 
him  to  set  his  goal  for  an  A  or  a  B  respectively. 
C»     Refer  the  students  back  to  this  form  occasionally 
through  the  term.     A  good  time  to  look  carefully  at 
these  goals  would  be  after  students  have  the  results 
of  mid-term  exams.     Then  they  can  plan  what  has  to  be 
done  in  order  to  make  their  goals. 
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TASK  SUMMi\RY 


Kane 


Week  1. .2. .3. .4. .5. .6. .7. .8. .9, .10. 


Sublect 


What? 


How  tnuch? 


When  due? 


List  all  other  responsibilities  you  have     such  as  ^  -i^K 

organliatlon.     After  r^-^rh  .  ,  '  ^         or  an  office  in  an 

In  that  area.  ^^^^  ^^^^  to  be  up  to  data 


kinds  of  things  do  you 
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V 


PROJECTED  CJIADE  VOlNT  AVERAGE  FOR  THIS  TERM 


Dc*tc 


Overfill  Grade  .'Point  Avcrngo  To  Date 

i   „  * 


Projected  Grade  Point  Average  for  this  tenn^ 


easiest  '    f  air  Iv    '     ^""^^^  T^::  — ^ —   Z  /  

possible    Lsy  L    '  ^^^f >  — j^^^- 

to  do  accLplish  ^    ^      too  ^asv  f^i^icult  po^.^iblc 

^  too  easy  to  acco^iplich  to  do 


ActwHl  Grade  roj^r  Avcracc  for  t^vls  term 
(to  be  eritcrcd  at  end  of  tenn) 
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DAILY  ACADEMIC  OBJECTIVES 
DAY:      M       T       W       Th       F       Sa  Su 

These  are  the  tasks  1  roust  acGomplish  today  in  order  that  I  meet  niy  weekly 

objectives : 

1) 

2) 

3) 
4) 
5) 
6) 
7) 
8) 

9) 

10) 

DAILY  OBJECTIVES      —      COMPLETED      —      PARTIALLY  COMPLETED 

What  kept  me  from  complecing  my  objectives  today? 

1) 

2) 

3)  " 

What  must  1  carry  over  to  tomorrow? 

1) 

2) 

3) 

4) 

5) 
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SESSION  IV:     PLANNING  FOUR- YEAR  CURRICULUM 

Specific  Objectives  '  . 

1.  ChecJc  completed  forms  from  Session  III  and  discuss 
prograjn . 

2.  Project  future  academic  plans  by  becoming  familiar  with 
the  yariables  of  curriculum  planning. 

3.  Prepare  a  tentative  four -year  plan. 
Materials  needed: 

-College  catalog 

-4  Year  planning  sheet 

'Summary  sheet 

Agenda 

1.  Progress  report  from  Session  #3 

A.    Verbal  progress  report  on  last  week's  goals.  Spend 
time  on  the  things  people  found  helpful  and  the 
things  that  got  in  the  way.     Have  them  look  carefully 
at  their  reward  system  in  comparison  to  the  distractors 
that  may  have  caused  them  to  do  less  than  they  wanted 
t o .    Ask  them  if  they  are  utilizing  group  members  as 
as  much  as  they  might. 

2 .  Inf  o  rma  t  i  on  f or  the  a  dvi s  or : 

A.  Ask  questions  such  as:     "What  did  you  learn  about  your- 
self?", "How  many  hours  did  you  spend  studying?",  "Did 
you  have  some  hours  unaccounted  for?",  "What  meaning 
does  that  have  for  you?",  etc. 

B.  Discuss  the  completed  time  chart.    Discuss  how  they 
felt  about  doing  dt,  what  they  learned  from  doing  the 
assignment,  and  what  effect  if  any  it  had  on  them 
during  the  week. 
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C.    Foil ov- up  foTms  A  and  B  repeated. 
3.    Procedure  for  Four -year  plan-i  ■ 

A.  Check  catalog  for  needed  courses  in  area  of  interest. 

B.  Explain  requirements 

1.  Divisional 

2.  Mini  Courses  and  IR 

3.  Major 

4.  Supporting  area 

C.  Show  how  to  use  forms  as  an  aid 

D.  Emphasize  that  four-year  plan  is  only  tentative 
based  on  what  sttident  now  knows  and  that  it  can  be 
changed  at  any  time. 

t         E.     Give  students  time  to  ask  questions, 

F.  Assign  completion  of  four- year  form  for  next  session. 

G.  Encourage  use  of  resources 

1 .  Career  library 

2 .  Transfer  program 

3.  Department  faculty 

SESSION  V:     GETTING  IT  TOGETHER 

Specific  Objectives: 

1.     Gather  materials  assigned. 
'  2.     Help  students  prepare  for  mid- term  exams  (Study  Skills, 
Chap.   5- 7) . 

Agenda 

1.  Break  up  into  small  groups. 

A.  Discuss  interests,  plans.  •  ^ 

B.  Show  variety  of  requirements  met. 

2.  Hand  in  materials  to  be  filed  in  folders  for  future 
reference . 
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3,  Structure  some  group  goals  for  preparing  for  mid- term 
exams  (see  study  skills  book,  chaps.  5-7). 

4.  Discuss  procedures  of  failing  notice. 

Stress  availability  of  advisor  during  next  month  on  an 
individual  bas is /need . 

SBSSIQW\^:     CONFIRMING  TERM  TT  REGISTRATION 

Specific  Objectives? 

1.  Become  acquainted  with  registration  procedures. 

2.  Fill  out  required  forms  for  registration. 

Agenda 

,  1.  Materials: 

A.  Pinlc  3  X  5  advisor's  form. 

B.  Schedule  grids.  ^ 

C.  Student  folders. 

2.     Group  procedure  in  filling  out  forms  or  individual  appoint- 
ment times  (preference  of  advisor,) . 

A.     In  group  procedures  it  is  encouraged  to  have  a  peer 
advisor  to  help  check  forms. 

TERM  II  AND  III 

Specific* Objectives : 

1.  Check  on  student  progress,  problems. 

2.  Encourage  setting  of  goals. 

Freshman  advisors  may  meet  advisees  in  a  group  or  indivi- 
dually, but  we  encourage  to  contact  them  after  report  cards  are  out, 
preferably  first  week  of  new  term. 
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Registration  procedures  ^follow  as  in  Session  VI  for 


Terp  III. 


Early  in  Term  111,  all  folders  should  be  completed  and 
handed  in  to  Advising  Office  for  re-distribution  to  departments. 
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DEVELOPING  THE  ADVISOR'S  HANDBOOK 
Dr.  Erizabeth  M.  Finlayson 
Direc  tor  ,  Student  Orientation  and  Academic  Advising 

James  Madison  University 

A  HANDBOOK  FOR  ACADEMIC  ADVISING 

An  advising  handboolc  will  not  be  a  miracle  cure  for  all 
the  academic  advising  problems  on  any  given  campus,  but  there  is 
no  question  but  that  the  caliber  of  advising  will  improve  when 
advisors  have  quality  tools  with  which  to  work.    Nevertheless,  an 
advising  handbook  is  a  tool  that  is  of ten"  overlooked  even  by  insti- 
tutions that  have  well  developed  advising  programs.    Too  often  are- 
faculty  advisors  expected  to  be  fully  informed  and  current  on  aca- 
demic policies  and  procedures  when  few  written  guidelines  or  infor- 
mation are  available  for  their  use.    This  is  not  only  an  unrealistic 
expectation  but  an  unjust  one  when  one  considers  that  the  role  of  - 
an  advisor  is  at  best  a  secondary  one  for  members  of  the  teaching 
faculty. 

If  your  institution  is  considering  the  feasibility  of 
developing  an  advising- handbook,  you  should  begin  by  asking  the 
f o 1 1 ow ing  que s  t  i ons : 

1.  What  need,  that  is  not  already  being  met,  would  an  ad- 
vising handbook  meet? 

2.  Who  would  be  responsible  for  developing  the  handbook? 
Would  this  responsibility  include  update  and  -distribution? 

3.  What  information  would  be  included,  and  from  what  sources 
would  the  information  be  gathered? 

4.  How  does  one  go  about ' publishing  such  a  manual? 

5.  What  are  the  cost  factors  and  who  would  bare  them? 

6.  What  factors  need  to  be  considered  in  the  distribution 
of  the  handbook? 
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7.    Once  available,  will  faculty  use  the  handbook? 

We  will  attempt  to  answer  these  and  other  questions  in 
the  pages  that  follow. 

DO  YOU  NBED  AN  ADVISING  HANDBOOK?  ^  ^ 

It  may  be  that  your  campus  already  has  adequate  "tools" 
for  the  advisor-,  in  which  case  there  would  be  no  pxirpose  in  devef- 
oping  still  another.    Your  first  step,  therefore,  should  be  to  take 
an  inveitory  of  printed  materials  on  your  campus  -  any  that  could 
be  considered  even  remotely  related  to  the  responsibilities  of  an 
advisor.    Such  materials  might  include: 

Co 1 1 e g  e  C  a  t  a 1 og  ue  s 
Student  Handbooks 

OepaTtmental  advising  forms,  guides,  handbooks 
Student  academic  records  (with  student  and/or  advisor  copies) 
Student  personal  record  keeping  booklets 

Records  Office  pr.blications  and  forms  Ce.g.»  class  schedules, 
registration  materials,  class  adjustment  forms) 
Institutional  Policy  and  Procedure  Manuals 
Faculty  Handbooks 

"  These  materials,  once  gathered  together,  need  then  to  be 
evaluated  in  terms  of  their  value  to  the  advisor.    Assessment  would 
include:  ' 

1,  Is  the  information  correct?    Clear?    Concise?  Complete? 
Up  to  date?    A  good  tool  must  be  all  of  these. 

2.  Is  the  material  readily  available?    If  -so,  to  whom?  The 

*    ,  advisor?    The  student?    Or  both?    If  not,  would  it  be  dif- 

ficult for  advisors  to  find  the  answers  to  the'  wide  range 
of  problems  that  advisees  bring  to  them? 
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3.    Various  publications  often  overlap  in  information  covered. 

When  thi§  has  happened,  is  the  information  conflicting? 

As  a  follow-up  you  may  wish  to  select  one  or  two  hypo- 
thetical advising  probl-ems,  and,  without  depending  on  your  own 
knowledge,  find  the  solutions  to  the  problems,  using  only  the 
materials  you  have  gathered  together.    For  example,  a  senior  is 
informed  by  the  Records  Office  that  the  math  he  took  does  not  meet 
the  requirements  for  graduation.    He  brings  his  problem  (as  he  should) 
to  you,  his  advisor.    What  happens  then? 

T 

1.  The  college  catalogue  tells  you  that  the  math  the  student 
took  is  not  the  one  required  in  his  present  major. 

2.  The  Student  Handbook  tells  the  student  that  he  should 
see  his  faculty  advisor. 

3.  You  decide  that  there  are  two  alternatives  available  to 
him: 

a.  Somebody  will  need  to  waive  the  reqiiirements ,  or 

b.  The  student  will  have  to  remain  an  extra  term  and 
take  the  correct  math 

4.  You  recommend  that  the  student  request  a  waiver.  Nowhere, 
however,  can  you  find  out  who  could  waive  the  requirement. 

If  your  search  for  answers  to  similar  problems  finds  you 
spending  more  time  than  you  can  afford,  or  giving  up  and  asking 
someone  who  you  figure  probably  knows  the  answer  because  "He's/she's 
been  around  a  few  years,"  it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  your 
campus  might  wish  to  inquire  of  several  faculty  advisors  and  see 
how  they  feel.     If  such  a  handbook  is  developed,  they  would  be  the 
ones  you  would  hope  would  use  it. 

WHO  SHOULD  DEVELOP  THE  HANDBOOK? 

If  you  conclude  that  a  handbook  is  needed'f  who  should 
develop  it? 
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Since  the  faculty  advising  handbook  would  cover  aca- 
demic information,  it  logically  should  be  developed  by  someone  in 
Academic  Affairs,  authorized  and  supported  by  the  senior  adminis-  ' 
trator  in  that  division.    The  development  of  the  handbook  would  be. 
the  responsibility  of  someone  on  down  the  line  who,  because  be/she 
works  closely  with  advisors  or  student^,  has  the  necessary  inter- 
est and  incentive.    You  perhaps. 

Because  the  development  and  contiibal  updating  require- 
ments of  an  advising  manual  are  time  consuming  activities,  it  should 
not  be  undertaken  as  a  ••once  only"  project.    The  bandbook  should 
be  clearly  seen  as  a  major  and  continuing  responsibility  of  the 
person  or  office  to  whom  the  task  is  assigned,.    It  should  also  be 
understood  that  the  completed  handbook  would  be 'of  a  quality  that' 
would  justify  its  acceptance  as  an  Official  resource  guide  to  be 
distributed  for  use  by  all  faculty  advisors. 

WHAT  INFORMATION  SHOULD  THE  HANDBOOK'  INGLUDE? 

Once  the  assignment  is  made  or  accepted,  the  next  step 
is  to.  decide  what  in  forma  t'fon  is  to  be  included.    To  some  extent, 
the  decision  will  depend  on  whether  the  handbook  will  be  THE 
resource  book  for  academic  information,  or  one  which  supplements 
or  complements  other  printed  material. 

For  instance,,  on  some  campuses,  the  advising  handbook 
is  seen  as  a  companion  to  the  college  catalogue.     It  is  in  this  < 
manner  that  it  is  probably  most  effective. 

The  value  of  one  comprehensive  manual  cannot  be  overstated. 
The  time  and  expense  of  pulling  together  all  the  bits  and  pieces  ' 
of  information  found  in  a  variety  of  campus  publications  will  more 
than  pay  off  in  the  time  saving  to  advisors  and  the  confidence' 
they  place  in  the  handbook  you  provide  for  them.     Faculty  are  busy 
people  and  even  the  most  dedicated  have  too  little  time  for  hunting 
answers  to  student  advising  problems.     Following  the  initial  publi- 
cations inventory,  this  consolidation  becomes  the  next  major  step 
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in  the  handbook  development.    Filling  in  the  missing  information 
follows.    Assembling  it  all  in  ^asy  to  find  order,  and  preparing 
a  table  of  contents  and  an^  index  completes  the  steps  preceding 
official  p republic at ion  approval. 

The  responsibilities  of  your  advisors  will  determine 
to  some  extent  the  kinds  of  information  you  will  want  to  place  at 
their  fingertips.    Consider  the  following  as  starters: 

1.  Academic  policies  (e.g.,  repeating  courses,  class  attendance). 

2.  Academic  procedures  (e.g.,  course  adjustments,  changing 
majors) . 

3.  Advising  (responsibility  of  advisor,  of  student) . 

4.  Admission  policies. 

5  *  Certi f i ca t i on  requirement s . 

6.  Computing  grade  point  averages. 

7.  Degrees  available,  degree  requirements. 

8.  General  education  requirements,  course  choices. 

9.  Grading  policies,  retention. 

10.  Important  dates  and  deadlines. 

11.  Offices  that  support  the  academics  (e.g..  Career  Develop- 
ment, Study  Skills) . 

12.  Program  choices  and  requirements  (curricula,  major). 

13.  Referral  procedures. 

14..  Registration  procedures. 

15.  Special  programs  (e.g.,  Honors,  Study  Abroad,  accelerated) 

16.  Testing  programs,  credit  by  examination, 

17.  Transferrring  courses. 

18.  Waivers. 

19.  Withdrawing  procedures. 

If  grades  determine  automobile  privileges,  include  that 
information. 
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Xi  gTades  determine  eligibility  for  certain  campus 
OTganizatipns,  financial  aid,  or  athletics,  include  that  informa- 
tion. 

If  it  is  desired  to  emphaslie  the  philosophy,  responsibil- 
ities, and  commitm'^nt  sought  in  advising,  inclucfe  it. 

If  departments  have  program  forms  designed  to  record  the 
progress  of  their  majors,,  samples  can  be  included.    If  your  student! 
population  is  lafge  enough  tt?  warrant  it,  you  may  vant  to  design 
a  handbook  that  includes  a  special  section  for  each  School  or 
Department,  in  which  case  you  would  work  closely  with  a  knowledgeabl( 
representative  from  each  School  in  developing  its  section. 

While  the  college  catalogue  cannot  -  and  should  not  - 
cover  in  detail  the  procedure  for  vaivers  and  appeals,  especially 
when  inadequate  advising  is  a  factor,  the  faculty  advising  hand- 
book can. 

Since  we  assume  there  is  no  precedence  on  your  campus  ^ 
which  dictates  the  content  to  be  covered,  it  is  up  to  the  handbook 
developer  to  make  these  decisions.    Again,  recommendations  from 
those  who  will  be  using  the  handbook  should  prove  to  be  invaluable. 

In  reading  through  the  publications  you  have  found,  be 
prepared  to  find  dat^  incomplete,  and  sometimes  inaccurate. and/or 
conflicting.    Some  of  the  information  may  have  been  hurriedly  re- 
searched and  poorly  written.    Take  the  time  to  track  down  the  origins 
anu  current  status  of  policies  or  procedures  which  you  include, 
especially  those  which  appear  to  be  in  conflict;  add  the  information 
that  is  missing;  and  correct  if  necessary  the  information  that  you 
know  or  suspect  to  be  inaccurate.    Don't  depend  on  your  familiarity 
-with  the  material -to  do  this  but  seek  om  thos-e-nwho-m'ke~The  p^^^ 
and  those  who  have  the  responsibility  for  administering  them. 
Read  the  minutes  of  committees  that  make  academic  policy  decisions 
(C  ^  I  Committees,  the  Board  of  Visitors,  Deans  Council,  etc.)  to 
learn  of  or  verify  past  actions.     (If  possible  include  this  sup-, 
portive  data,  especially  in  major  or  recent  actions.)     The  Registrar 
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wr  P.ecords  Office  will  be  able  to  provide  you  with  a  wealth  of 
•Information  on  academic  policies,  deadlines,  and  administrative 
procedures.    Leave  no  stone  unturned  in  your  effort,  to  be  accurate. 
Remember,  the  purpose  in  your  handbook  is  to  take  the  guess  work 
out  of  advising.    You  cannot  afford  to  have  any  errors  in  the- 
handbook;  advisors  will  be  justified  in  assuming  that  the  advising 
tool  you  have  provided  for  them  is  error  free. 

A  final  step  in  ai^ssuring  the  accuracy  of  your  research 
is  to  ask  both  the  person  who  has  primary  responsibility  for  aca- 
demic policies  on  your  campus  (e.g.,  .the  Vice  President  for  Acade- 
mic Affairs)  and  a  person  who  has  the  responsibility  for  administering 
the  policies  (e.g..  Registrar)  read  your  copy  for  accuracy  and 
Clarity.    State  that  they  have  done  so  in  your  preface  or  introduc- 
tion; it  will  add  credibility  to  your  handbook. 

WAT  DO  YOU  LOOK  FOR  IN  PUNISHING? 

•Vou  now  have  all  the  material  you  have  so  painstakingly 
assembled  stacked  before  you  on  your  desk  and  you  must  decide  in 
what  format  you  want  it  to  go  to  your  campus  advisors.  Before 
making  your  decision  you  will  want  to  know: 


1.  How  much  will  it  cost? 

2.  What  are  the  publishing  options? 

3.  How  many  copies  are  needed? 

4.  What  resources  -  staff,  equipment,  fuiids  -'do  you  have? 

5.  How  often  will  you  republish  or  update? 

Your  publication  can  be  anything  from  a  booklet  of  mimeo- 
graphed papers  stapled  together  to  an  expensively  printed  hard  cover 
book.  ,  Most  institutions  would  be  advised  to  settle  for  something 
in  between. 

A  mimiographed  pamphlet,  if  used  at  all,  will  soon  become 
dog-eared,  torn,  and  unstapled  unless  transferred  by  the  user  to 
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a  ^oose  leaf  binder.    The  binder  serves  very  well  to  protect  the 
handbook;  however,  many  advisors  will  not  bother  to  transfer  the 
material  into  any  covering.    Torn  copy,  unattractive  and  difficult 
to  handle,,  will  soon  find  its  way  to  the  ttash  basket.    If  you  want 
your  advisors  to  be  pleased  with  the  tool  you  send  then,  and  if  you 
want  them  to  keep  it  handy  where  it  will  be  used,  try  to  stretch 
a  modest  budget  to  include  some  kind  of  cover.    Light  weight  report 
covers,  such  as  those  students  use  for  term  papers,  can  be  purchased 
from  the  campus  bookstore  at  minimal  costs.     Select  a  color  that 
stands  out  -  maybe  one  that  matches  or  blends  with  your  college 
catalogue  -  to  make  the  handbook  more  visible  so  it  can  easily 
be  located  and  identified.     If  the  cover  is  stiff  enough  to  support 
the  manual  in  a  book  rack,  so  much  the  better. 

If  your  material  is  mimeographed,  make  sure  the  print  is 
neat,  clear,  and  doesn't  bleed  through  the  paper.  "* 

If  your  budget  will  allow,  some  type  of  printing  is  pre- 
ferable to  mimeographing.    The  finished  handbook  will  be  easier  to 
read,  less  bulky,   (since  the  paper  will  not  be  as  heavy  and  can  be 
printed  on  both  sides)  and  more  "official"  in  appearance.    Any  of 
the  options  for  binding  -  spiral,  loose  leaf,  saddle  stitching  - 
will  prove  to  be  more  lasting  than  staples,  and  an  attractively 
designed  cover  can  be  added.    The  handbook  becomes  a  display  piece 
that  can  be  left  on  anyone ' s • desk  -  where  it  is  handy  and  where  its 
presence  encourages  its  use. 

The  pros  and  cons  of  a  loose  leaf  manual  will  be  discussed 
later  under  "updating  your  manual." 

On  many  campuses  there  is  a  Publications  Editor  whose 
responsibilities  include  advisement  on  institutional  publications. 
This  is  the  office  to  whom  you  should  turn  for  assistance  and  advice. 
More  than  likely  they  can  help  you  with  cost  factors,  type  of  print, 
headings,  tables,  illustrations,  grades  of  paper,  and  possibilities 
for  bindings  and  covers.     However,  their  expertise  does  not  generally 
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encompass  contejit.     If  your  campus  has  its  own  print  shop,  the 
printer  may  be  the  one  to  help  you.    If  either  of  these  services 
are  not  available  on  your  campus,  try  your  Art  Departments,^ 
member  of  the  faculty  or  a  student  majoring  in  the  Depaftment  may " 
have  the  skills  you  are  seeking,  especially  in  designing  an  at'trac- 
tive  cover. 

If  all  else  fails,  check  out  your  comraunity  printers.  This 
kind  of  assistance  and  service  is  routinely  provided  in  most  printing 
jobs.    Your  institutional  policy  may  require  that  off -campus  work 
be  put  out  on  a  bid;  check  this  with  your  business  office.     In  any 
case,  allow  plenty  of  lead  time  in  which  to  get  the  wc^k  done. 

In  preparing  material  for  print,  you  can  submit  "camera 
ready"  copy  or  ask  that  the  copy  be  type  set.     Camera  ready  copy 
is  photographed  and  reproduced  just  as  you  tutn  i*r  in;  therefore, 
it  is  less  costly  than  printing  as  it  does  not\require  type  setting 
at  the  print  shop.    However,  because  of  spacing,  you  get  less 
typewritten  copy  per  page  than" type  set  copy,  more  pages  will  be 
required  and  the  savings  on  camera  ready  copy  is  offset, to  some 
extent  by  the  increased  cost  of  the  paper. 

Printing  cost  is  also  related  to  nuynbers  of  copy,  with 
cost  per  copy  decreasing  as  the  number  of  copies  increases.  (This 
would  not  be  true  of  mimeograph  work,  of  course). 

The  following  tables  give  you  some  cost  factors  and 
comparative  costs  which  should  prove  helpful  in  evaluating  some 
of  your  options. 
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TABLb  I 

CUoT  FALTORb 

Prdnting  - 

FBpoT/  CO  veT/  DJ  T^ui  ng 

Use  of  colox 

PtinteT 

Campos /local /on  bdd 

Volume 

Reprintdng 

0 

Distribation  costs 

TABLE  II 

SAMPLE  OF  COMPARATIVE 

PRINTING  COSTS 

Type 

Pages 

Setting 

Printing  (c) 

Staple /Collate  (a) 

NO  TYPING 

On  Campus 

62 

$682 

$  90 

NO  TYPING 

Off  Campus 

62 

$955 

$200 

TYPE  SET 

On  Campus 

40 

$200 

$516 

$  80 

TYPE  SET 

Off  Campus 

40 

$352  (b) 

$764 

$156 

(a)  includBd  in  printing  cost 

shown 

(b)  At  $16.00  per  hour  (hourly  charge  varies;  depends  on  printer  and  how  busy  he 

is) 

(cj  Figures  based  on:    $50  copies 

11  X  17  folded,  collated,  saddle 
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Obviously  pi-inting  is  goinc  to  require  a  sizable  outlay 
of  funds  from  some  source,  but  the  amount  of  time  spent  in  the  pre- 
paration of  a  handbook  and  its  ultimare  value  to  both  students  and 
faculty  justifies  your  request  for  funding.    Publishing  in,an 
inexpensive  format  to  give  your  handbook  a  trial  run  will  be  a 
fair  test  only  if  you  intend  to  request  feedback  on  content  and 
layout  before  publishing  a  more  permanent  and  attractive  manual. 

HOW  SHOULD  BISTRIBUTION  BE  HANDLED? 

If  your  handbook  is  classified  by  your  administration 
as  an  official  publication,  free-of -charge  distribution  would 
include  academic  Deans  and  Department  Heads  anTd  those  faculty 
members  on  your  campus  who  serve  as  advisors.    Distribution  to  all 
faculty  on  campus  would  be  even  better.    Even  those  departments 
which  provide  departmental  advising  handouts  will  find  the  more 
extensive  institutional  content  of  your  manual  useful.     If  you  have 
»    student  or  peer  advisors  on  your  campus,  their  role  should  be  defined 
when  preparing  the  handbook,  and  they  too  should  be  provided  copies 
without  charge.     If  you  are  not  successful  in  obtaining  the  nec- 
essary financial  support  for  your  project  from  your  administration, 
it  may  be  that  each  depar'tment  will  be  willing  to  cover  the  cost 
of  the  handbook  for  their  faculty  and  peer  advisors,  in  which  case 
they  can  be  billed  accordingly.    However,  rather  than  paying  for 
your  handbook,  some  departments  may  elect  instead  to  prepare 
their  own  -  which  they  may  not  follow  through  on,  or  which  they  may 
not  accomplish  with  the  same  care  and  research  that  makes  your 
manual  preferable.     You  are  then  back  where  you  were  before  you 
initiated  your  project,  with  some  advisors  working  with  less  than 
adequate  tools.     It  is  highly  recommended  that  the  matter  of  funding 
is  resolved  before  the  project  begins;  research  the  costs  and  present 
them  accurately  in  your  original  request  for  permission  to  develop 
the  handbook.     The  degree  of  professionalism  which  you  demonstrate 


in  your  proposal  will  say  much  to  your  administration  about  the 
kind  of  finished  project  they  can  expect  from  you. 

You  may  decide  to  develop  a  manual  which  would  be  a 
^ombin^d  academic record  hook  and'  an  academic  information  guide 
for  students.    Because  such  a  booklet  becomes  the  personal  property 
of  the  student,  a  nominal  price  could  be  charged  and  the  book  sold 
through  the  campus  bookstore.    If  designed  for  students  to  use  in 
keeping  their  own  record  of  academic  progress,  the  fill-in  outlines 
should  be  general  enough  to  accommodate  any  major  program. 

It  may  be  that  your  administration  will  not  specify  that 
all  advisors  use  or  be  provided  a  handbook,  in  which  case  your 
office  would  take  the  initiative  to  make  it  available  upon  request. 
On  our  campus  each  year  when  the  revised  edition  comes  from  the 
jE>  printers,  we  call  each  Department,  give  them  that  information,  and 
ask  if  they  would  like  some  copies  for  their  faculty  and  if  so 
how  many.    Except  for  those  freshman  faculty  advisors  who  work 
directly  under  this  office  (Orientation  and  Academic  Advising) 
and  for  whom  our  handbook  was  developed,  its  use  by  other  advisors 
is  not  required .    We  provide  a  free  service  which  they  may  take 
advantage  of  if  they  wish.    Sin-ce  the  publishing  of  our  original 
handbook  over  five  years  ago,  we  have  had  100%  distribution  to  all 
faculty  (not  just  advisors)  by  using  this  method.     Some  departments 
also  request  copies  for  the  departmental  secretary  since  she  is 
often  asked  about  deadlines  and  procedures,  particularly  in  routine 
matters  such  as  course  adjustments  and  changing  majors. 

If  your  handbook  is  a  good  one,  be  prepared  for  requests 
for  copies  from  your  friends  on  other-  campuses.     Look  ahead  and 
print  up  some  extra  copies  for  this  purpose. 

HOW  SHOULD  THE  HANDBOOK  BE  UPDATED? 

The  office  which  develops  the  original  handbook  should 
be  held  responsible,  for  keeping  it  current,  if  for  no  better  reason 
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than  their  demonstrated  interest  in  the  project.     If  faculty 
cannot  rely  on  t^e  accuracy  of  the  handbook  -  and  this  includes  its 
being  up  to  date  -  they  will  cease  to  use  it. 

Th^  .logical  time  to  update  is  whenever  the  copy  to  be 
included  in  the  next  annual  catalogue  is  definite  and  available. 
If  the  handbook  is  cuTrent  with  the  catalogue,  inconsistencies  m 
information  will  be  at  a  minimum;  the  student  ai;id/or  advisor  is 
not  confused  with  information  which  is  conflicting.    The  time 
required  for  the  revision  and  printing  of  the  handbook  is  shorter 
than  that  needed  for  the  college  catalogue,  so  the  handbook  generally 
can  follow  closely  the  publication  date  of  thje  catalogue. 

There  are  various  ways  that  a  handbook  can  be  updated: 

1.    Publishing  an  addendiim  to  the  handbook  and  asking  advisors 

to  correct  or  update  their  own  copies. 
.2.     Publishing  corrected  pages  for  loose  leaf  handbooks  and 

asking"  advisors  to  substitute  them  for  outdated  pages. 
3.    Completely  revising  the  Handbook  annually  or  biannually 

as  necessary,  providing  all  advisors  with  the  revised 

copy. 

The  first  two  methods  allow  for  corrections  to  be  made 
throughout  the  year  as  changes  m  programs,  policies,  or  procedures 
occur.    The  problem  is  that  too  often  the  corrections  aren't  made 
by  the  advisors;  the  material  at  best  is  "filed"  in  the  back  of 
the  handbook^  wheYe  it  is  lost  or  forgotten.    While  the  loose  leaf 
handbook  might  seem  to  be  the  most  expedient  method  of  updating  it 
does  have  this  shortcoming,  as  institutions  which  have  developed 
loose  leaf  manuals  will  point  out.     In  addition,  as  more  and  more 
chmges  are  made,  the  accuracy  of  all  the  original  data  comes 
under  question,  expecially  by  those  who  hav-^i  not  been  careful  about 
keeping  up  to  date  on  the  corrections.    Also,  all  updating  copy 
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does  not  necessarily  fit  neatly  into  the  same  space  of  the  copy  \ 
it  replaces;  the  res^ilt  is  a  patch  work  effect  wh^ch  eventually 
decreases  the  ease  with  which  information  can  be  located.  • 

Expensive  by  comparison  as  the.._cginpletely..reyis^e  manual 
might  be,  it  does  assure  that  material  is  current.    This  method  can 
be  improved  by  supplementing  it  frith  method  number  one  for  infor- 
mation which  advisors  should  have  between  major  revisions  of  the 
handbook. 

On  our  campus,  we  have  found  it  advisable  to  rewrite  the 
Handbook  annually,  but  hope  for  the  time  that  such  frequent  revi- 
sions might  not  be  neces,sary.     In  the  eventuality  that  some  year 
this  might'  happen  we  cover  ourselves  by  putting  a  two  year  date 
span  on  the  cover  (e.g.,  1977-79).    Thus,  if  it  happens  that  a 
revision  is  not  necessary  at  the  end  of  the  first  ye^r,  the  dates 
inform  the  user  that  the  issue  is  cur rent. 

WILL  FACULTY  USE  THE  HANDBOOK ? 

After  all  your  .efforts,  what  assurance  do  you  have  that 
advisors  will  use  your  handbook?     Revie>sring  some  of  the  decisions 
you  made  in  the  development  of  the  handbook,  you  should  have  reason 
to  be  optimistic; 

> 

1.  Before  you  even  started,  did  your  findings  indicate  tliat 
an  advising  handbook  was  needed? 

2.  Did  you  research  all  the  information  to  be  included?  Is 
the  end  product  accurate,  current,  and  comprehensive? 

3.  Have  you  published  a  well  organized,  attractive  handbook? 

4.  Is  it  accessible  to  those  who  need  it? 

5.  Hav6.you  had  the  administrative  support  that  gives  your 
handbook  credibility  and  recognition  as  an  institutional 
resource  guide?  ^ 
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If  you  can  answer  affirmatively  to  all  these  questions, 
you  probably  have  little  cause  for  concern.    One  additionftO^step 
would  prove  fruitful,  however.    Somewhere  in  the  introductory 
pages  of  your  handbook  let  it  be  known_that  your  office  is  always 
available  to  answer  questions  concerning  the  content  of  the  hand- 
book or  academic  advising  in  general.    Solicit  suggestions  for  the 
improvement  of  the  handbook. 

Conscientious  , advisors  will  accept  the  invitation  to  shar 
with  you  their  advising  experiences  and  you  will  find  the  feedback 
on  your  handbook  invaluable  as  you  "look  ahead  to  your  first  revi- 
sion.   As  has  been  said,  once  started,  an  advising  handbook  is  a 
continuing  project  but  one  which  will  be  rewarding  in  terms  of 
better  advising  on  your  campus. 


\ 
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Sxcerpts  from  an  Advising  Handbook 

TO  help  you  identify  the  kinds  of  information  to  include  and  in  the  organization 

of  the  h:^ndbookr  some  ejtamples  and  a  table  of  contents  concludes  this  report: 
E^  a  mp^l  e  J  ? 

Foreign  Languages  and  Literatures  Department 

^The  following  guidelines  have  been  established  by  the  Foreign  Languages  and 
Li  teratures  Department  to  assist  all  students  and  their  advisors  ^in  the  selection  of  a 
foreign  language: 


1.  Students  wi  th  1  year  or  no^ 
foreign  language  in  high 
school,  or  students  with  poor 
grades  or  interrupted  sequence 


take 
101-102 


2.  Students  who  want  reading  knowledge 
only  (no  previous  knowledge  of 
language  is  necessary) 


take 


3.  Students  who  have  had  2  or  more 
y0ars  of  one  language  in  high 
school  with  good  grades  up ^to 
senior  year 


in  French r  German,  Russian, 
Latin,  or  in  Spanish  to  be 
followed  by  231''232  in  all 
languages  for  B.A.  reguirements. 

French  or  German  105-106  followed 
in  the  sophomore  year  by  French 
*or  German  205-206  to  complete 
B  .  A  ^  reguireinen  ts . 

in  French,  German^  Latin, 
Russian,  or  in  Spanish 


take 
231-232 


4.  Students  who  have  had  4  or  more  years  in  one  language  and  want-  to  continue  with 
the  language  should  take  a  placement  test  by  arrangement  with  the  Head  of 
the  Department;  take  231  if  preferred  and/or  take  the  Departmental  "Credit  by 
Examina  tion"  exam,  ♦   ^»   .   .   .   .   *   .  ^  Hl^ 


Example  2i 


The  Major  Program 


'    Variances  to  program  reguirements  will  be  made  only  in  rare  instances .  The 
need  fo^  a  waiver  or  substi  tution  would  most  likely  occur  when  a  student  has ^  transferred 
to  the  University  from  another  institution  or  from  one  major  program  to  another. 

Students  who  feel  they  have  just  cause  to  request  a  waiver  or  substitution  should: 
i.  In  General  Studies: 

a.  See  the  Dean  if  the  .course  is  in  the  same  School  as  that  in  which  the 
student  is  majoring. 

2>.  Appeal  to  the  Vice.  President  for  Academic  Affairs  if  the  course  is  in 
another  School.     This  request  should  go  to  the  Vice  President  through 
the  DepaYt went  Head  and. the  Dean  of  the  School  in  which  the  course  is 
taught.     (Example:  an  Accounting  major  wishing  a  subj^titution  in  General 
Studies  English  should  see:  the  Head  of  the  English  Department,  the 
Dean  of  the  School  of  Arts  and\^ciences ,  the  Vice  President.) 
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2  .  In  tl3&  Ma  jor  Pixxjram  t 

a.  See  the  Department  Head 

mampXes:  -the  CAemisfcri;  202'102  or  Biology  25&  requirements 
of  a  Biology  majox;  the  Math  225  requirement  of  a  Management 
major.    Although  the  math  is  not  in  the  same  school  as  Management, 
the  course  reguiremeut  is  specified  by  the  major  department  and 
program  rather  than  throagh  the  General  studies  requirement.) 

Example  3:  ,  A  Double  Major 

It  is  not  uncojmon  for  a  student 'to  carry  two  majors.    In  certain  majors, 
such  a  program  can  often  be  arranged  with  careful  advanced  planning.    A  program 
*r*;r^f,-*  number  of  elective  hours  offers  the  best  opportunity  for^uch 

flexibility  m  prpgramming.    A  minor  in  addition  to  two  majors  is  also  passible 
m  some  programs.' 

A  student  should  select  the  first  major  program,  then  work  in  the  required 
courses  of-  the  second  major  whenever  the  program  specifies  electives.  Many 
g^eral  studies  or  departmental  courses  will  meet  the  requirements  of  both  majors 
IX  carefully  selected.     The  introductory  pages  of  each  major  department  give  both 
the  requirad  hours  and  courses  for  meeting  major  reguirements;  students  should 
refer  to  this  p^ge  in  planning  a  second  major. 


Example  4: 


Course  Load,  Full-time  Students  and  Housing 


An  undergraduate  student  carrying  12  or  more  semester  hours  of  credit  is  a 
full-time  student.    A  student  carrying.  less^,than  12  hours  is  classified  as  a 
part-time  student.    A  student  must  be  carrying  at  least  12  semester  hours  of  credit 
to  live  m  on-campus  housing. 

,    A  student  who  reduces  his/her  load  during  the  semester  to  less  th^n  12  hours 
will  need  to  obtain  the  permission  of  the  Director  of  Residence  Halls  to  remain  in 
student  housing.    Such  a  request  would  be  honored  only  if  the  feduction  in  load  to 
less  than  12  hours  were  the  result  of  extenuating  circumstances  beyond  the  student's 
control   (almost  always  medical).    An  advisor  who  might  wish  to  support  a  student's 
request  should  forward  his/her  recommendation  to  the  Director  of  Residence  Halls. 

Example  5: 

Should  Students  Always  be  Advised  to  Repeat  Failed  Courses? 

As  stated,  the  student  in  academic  difficulty  should  be  advised  of  the  advantage 
of  repeating  a  Course  to  get  out  of  academic  hot  water  more  rapidly.  However,  even  ' 
this  advice  needs  some  modification: 

To  repeat  an  "F"  in  a  course  required  in  the  student's  program  makes 
good  sense  —  there  is  notching      to  lose  and  everything  to  gain. 

to  repeat  an  "F"  in  a  course  that  is  not  required  may  not  be  in  the 
student's  best  interest  if  the  only  reason  for  repeating  the  coarse 
is  to  earn  the  grade  -  particularly  if  that  course  is  in  a  major  the 
student  is  moving  out  t)f ,  as  is  often  the  case. 


To  repeat  a  "D'*  or  better  grade  in  order  to  pick  up  guaJity  points 
my  aJso  ?iot  be  i-/i  the  student's  bos^  iryterest  if  repeated  dnit; 
for  tbe  better  grade-    Repeating  courses  /or  which  one  has  already 
eBTned  credit  can  h*^  expensive  financially .    If  ,  however,  po^r 
grade  has  been  earried  in  a  course  in  the  student     major,  or  in  a 
foundation  course,  or  if  a  better  cum  is  needed  to  get  into  professional 
or* graduate  st:hool^  or  to  get  off  probation  or  suspension^  then  there 
is  merit  to  repeating  such  a  course  to 'reinove  deficiencies. 


Repeating  at  Another  InstT^ition 

As  previously  stated,  since  guality  points  do  not  transfer^  to  effect  the 
quality  point  deficiency ,  the  course  must  be  repeated  at  JMU .    A  student  who  has 
failed  a  course  at  JMV  may  remove  the  requirement  by  passing  the  course  with  a  C 
or  better  grade  at  another  institution.     However,  the  "F"  and  its  deficiency  would 
remain  on  his/her  permanent  record  here. 

Example 

The  Advisor's  Role  Mhen  an  i^dvisee  is  Academically  Suspended 

The  advisor  should  be  available  to  a  suspended  advisee  who^needs  counsel 
regarding  the  summer  session  option,  the  procedure  for  appeal,  the  advisability  of 
appealing  a  suspension,  and  writing  a  letter  of  appeal.    Readmission  is  more  apt 
to  be  approved  by  -the  Committee  if:  1)  there  were  extenuating  circumstances  contri^ 
huting  to  the  deficiency,  2)  the  student  has  a  reasonable  chance  for  success  if 
reinstated ,  and/ or  3)  the  student  earned  at  least  a  2.00  average  in  the  last  semester 
If  necessary/  the  advisor  should  help  a  student' calculate  the  quality  point  deficienc 
and  determine  what  grades  would  need  to  be  earned  the  following  semester  to  avoid  a 
second  suspension . 


Example  7: 
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University  of  Nebraska- Lincoln  Xollege  of  Agriculture 

Brigham  Young  University  (College  Advisement  Center  Supervisor's 

Training  Packet)  " 
University  of  Utah  (Student  Survival  Manual) 
Hamline  University 
Gustavos  Adolphus  College 

Creighton  University  (Guide  for  New  Students) 
University  of  Kansas  (Preshman  Sophomore  Handbook) 
University  of  Northern  Colorado  (New  Student  Guidebook) 
University  of  Denver  (Pioneer  Handbook  andAdvising  Handbook) 
California  State  University- Fresno  (Survival  Kit) 
North  Central  College 


SURVEYS,  INVENTORIES 
&  CHECKLISTS 


9s  7 


/ 
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ADVISOR  CHECKLIST 


AVAIIABILITY 

1.    I  have  regularly  scheduled  office  hours  for 
advisees  to  meet  with  roe  throughout  the  sem 


2.  I  have  special  -office  hours  for  advisees  dur 
ing  registration. 

3.  When  1  schedule  office  hours  for  advising,  I 
stay  in  my  office  in  case  students  drop  in. 

4.  I  publicize  my  office  hours  for  advising. 

5.  I  spend  as  much  time  with  my  advisees  as 
they  .want . 

6.  1  take  the  initiative  to  have  my  advisees 
meet  with  me.  fS 


INFORMATISON  ^ 

7.  1  keep  up  to  date  course  schedules  in  my 
office. 

8.  I  keep  up  to  date  catalogues  in  my  office. 

9.  I  know  the  dates  for  deadlines  such  as  pre- 
registration,  drop/add,  etc. 

10.  I  am  aware  of  the  course  iDfferings  of  my 
department  each  semester. 

11.  I  keep  informed  about  the  cbrrent  and/or 
future  career  possibilities  for  those 
with  a  bachelor's  degree  in  my  field. 

12.  1  am  knowledgeable  about  resources  and  ser- 
vices on  campus  (and  keep  current  informa- 
tion about  them  in  my  office)  that  can  fill 
the  gaps  when  I  can 't^ help  a  student  comple- 
tely with  a  problem. 

13.  I  know  my  advisees'  first  names. 

14.  I  explain  to  my  advisees  in  what  ways  I  can 
serve  them  as  an  advisor. 

15.  I  have  a  file  of  names  and  addresses  of  my 
advisees. 


ester. 
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16.  1  check  my  advisee's  Jieme  just  prior  to  our 
meeting  so  that  I  will  remember  it  (i\iring 
the  interview. 

17.  1  thoroughly  explain  to  new  advisees  the 
college  requirements  and  requiremeijts  for 
the  major  chosen  by  the  advisee. 

18.  When  I  tell  an  advisee  to  seek  advice  or 
help  from  another  source,  I  provide  exact 
information  about  where  the  office  is  lo- 
cated, whom  to  ask  for,  etc. 

19 .  I  keep  a  record  of  my  appointment  dates'  with 
each  advisee. 

20.  When  I  find  new  information  which  might  be 
helpful  to  an  advisee,  I  take  the  initia- 
tive to  pass  it  along  to  him, 

HELPING 

21.  If  1  know  of  a  resource  that  could  be  po- 
tentially helpful  to  an  advisee,  I  offer 
to  help  contact  that  resource  (personally, 
by  letter,  phone  call,  etc.) 

22.  When  a  goal  an  advisee  has  set  for  himself 
is  unrealistic  or  impossible  in  my  opinion, 
1  explore  this  with  him. 

23.  I  want  to  communicate  to  my  advisees  that 
I  care  about  them  as  people. 

24.  When  it  comes  to  my  attention,  and  when- 
ever possible,  I  try  to  help  my  advisees 
cut  University  red  tape. 

25.  I  encourage  and/or  help  my  advisees  to 
draw  up  an  outline  of  proposed  courses 
extending  beyond  the  current  year. 

26.  I  help  my  advisees  with  problems  involv- 
ing study  skills  or  low  academic  perfor- 
mance . 

27.  I  do  not  make  decisions  for  my  advisees, 
but  place  most  of  my  emphasis  on  helping 
them  make  decisions  for  themselves. 
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ADVISEE  BEHAVIOR 

28.  1  am  interested  in  my  advisee's  life 
goals  as  well  as  college  goals. 

29.  I  attempt  to  establish  a  warm  and  open 
working  relationship  with  my  advisees. 

30.  I  am  able  to  be  honest  in  coinmiinicat- 
ing  my  -opinions  of  my  advisees /  their 
goals,  capabilities,  etc.,  even  if  that 

jopini^^  , 

31.  When  an  advisee  disagrees  with  some- 
thing I  say,  I  try  not  to  become  de- 
fensive about  it.  ' 

32.  When  advisees  consider  changing  colleges, 
I  feel  that  I  am  helpful  in  exploring 
alte'rnatives. 

33.  I  feel  helpful  in  trying  to  sort  out 
some  of  the  frustrations  and  uncer- 
tainties my  advisees  experience  in 
coping  with  college. 

34.  jl  am  able  to  communicate  realistic  per- 
Iceptions  of  my  advisee's  strengths  and 

1 potential  problems  in  relation  to  their 
major  and  post- col lege  plans. 

35.  |With  respect  to  abilities,  I  focus  on 
my  advisees'  potentialities  rather  than 
their  limitations . 

SATISFACTION  WITH  ADVISEES 

36.  With  respect  to  motivation  my  advisees 
^re  active  and  striving  rather  than 

,    i>assive  and  in  need  of  prodding. 

37.  Vlith  respect  to  maturity,  my  advisees 
are  growing,  responsible,  and  capable 
of  self-direction  rather  than  immature 
and  irresponsible, 

38.  I  believe  that  the  goals,  priorities, 
and  evaluation  of  the  advising  rela- 
tionship should  be  determined  by  the 
advisor  rather  than  share  this  process 
with  the  advisee. 


39.     I  like  my  advisees. 
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YES  NO 

40.  My  advisees  a^^eciate  the  work  I  go  through 

to  help  them.   

41.  I  feel  my  advising  is  effective.     


University  of  Nebraska 
Lincoln 
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SUGGESTED  CtiSCKLISTS  FOR  ADVISORS 


T. 
2. 


3. 


The  followiiig  checklist  has  been  compiled  from  sug- 
gestions made  by  advisors  who  generally  feel  that  their  respgn- 
sibilities  for  advisement  should  be  more  clearly  outlined. 

Read  and/or  review  Advisement  Handbook  periodically. 
Evaluate  student  's  high -SGhoxjl  record  and  test  spores' 
with  respect  to  courses  or  program  of  study  in  which 
he  is  interested.  a  - 

Maintain  and  up-date  advisement  information  sheet  on 
each  advisee  whenever  interview  is  held.  Specific 
items  to  be  noted  are: 
A.     Student's  stated  educational  goals. 

Any  acknowledged  personal  or  academic  difficulties. 
Hobbies,  sports,  work  plans,  or  routine  hang-ups. 
Accurate  record  of  advice  given  each  student. 
Indicate  whether  advice  followed  and  if  not,  why 
student  has  not  done  so. 
See  each  advisee  individually  at  least  once  every  semester 
outside  of  registration  period  and  schedule  conferences 
more  often  as  necessary* 

Be  available,  and  make  special  appointments  if  required, 
to  register  students  having  provided  them  with  apprdpriate 
academic  guidance  and  counseling. 

Keep  accurate  record  of  courses  taken  together  with 
grades  received,  both  at  -Millikin  and  at  other  inl titutions, 
to  insure  that  general  education  or  major  requirements 
are  fulfilled  and  to  check  on  overall  cun»v'lative  grade 
point  average  for  graduation. 

Follow-up  on  students  whose  academic  standing  places 


4. 


B. 

C. 
D. 
E. 


99 
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them  on  ''scholastic  warning." 

Follow-up  on  students  who  do  not  register  or  express 
an  intention  to  leave  Mi;ilikin  prior  to  graduation . 

>  * 

Mil  Ilk  in  University 


Thl«  Student  Needs  Inventory  contains  a  series  of  need  statements. 
To  the  right  of  each  statement  are  the  follovlng  five  possibie  answers: 

A,  Never  or  hardly  at  all 

B.  To  some  extent 

  ;  C.    About  half  of  the  Ujae 


D.  Much  of  the  time  . 

E,  To  a  great  extent 

Reach  each  need  statement,  decide  how  you  feel  about  It,  (i.e.,  ask 
yourself  If  you  have  a  need  for  .   .  .  )  and  then  circle  the  one  answei:  that 
is  best  for  you. 


99  s 


Student  Keeds  Inventory 


Cottnaftllnjit 

1«  N«4d  for  professional  assistanGe  In 
coping  with  day-to-day  problems  and 
concerns.  x 

2»    Need  for  marriage  or  pre^-marrlage 
counseling. 


3, 
4. 


Need  for  clarification  of  sexual  values 

Need  for  feelings  of  self-esteem — To 
feel  good  and  Kave  confidence  In  myself. 

Need  for  understanaing  myself,  who  I  am 
and  where  do  I  want  to  go. 


6. 
7. 

8. 
9. 

10. 

11. 

12. 
13. 

lA. 
15. 


Kever  or  To         About  .  Much 
hardly     some  '     half  of    of  the 
at  all     extent    the  time  time 


A 
A 


A 
A 

A 

A 


Keed  for  vocational  exploration. 

Need  to  evaluate  my  academic/educational 
potential. 

Need  to  reduce  test  anxiety. 

Need  to  deal  with  difficulties  arising  ^ 
out  of  coming  college,  employment  and 
-family  life. 

Need  to  feel  comfortable  about  speaking 
In  class. 

Need  for  assistance  In  dealing  with  my 
depression  or  anxiety. 

Need  to  learn  how  to  be  assertive. 

Need  'to  be  able  to  resolve  conflicts 

within  myself  or  with  others.  A 

Need  to  gain  Inf ormatloh  about  myself 
(e.g.,  abilities,  interests,  personality, 
values,  etc.)  A 

Need  to  have  my  feelings,  thoughts  and 
actions  to  be  consistent.  Qif^ 


A 
A 


B 

B 

B 

B 

B 
B 

B 
•B 


B 
B 

B 

B 
fi 


C 
C 


C 
C 

C 
C 


C 
C 


D 
D 

D 

D 


D 

D 
D 
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Stttdmt  Hmtdm  Invntory.  Counseiiag  Contlnu«d 


16*    lle«d  to  better  understand  and  relate  to 
different  ethnic  groupa. 

17e    N^ed  to  l«Ani  hov  to  adjust  to  college 
and  student  life« 

18«    Need  to  leam  how  to  cope  with  ny 
feelings  of  separation  via  divorce, 
aeparation  or  death. 

19.  Other: 


Hever  or  To  About 
hardly     some     half  of 
at  all     extent  the  time 


Much 
of  the 
time 


A  • 


A 

A 


B  C 

B  G 

B  C 

B  C 


To  a 

great 

extent 


E 


D  E 

D  £. 
D  E 


yinancial  Aid 

1..  Need  for  learning  how  to  establish  and 

use  a  checking  and  savings  account.  A 

2.  Need  for  development  and  plan  for  living 
vithin  a  budget  vlth  emphasis  on  planning 

a  four-year  education  program*  A 

3.  Need  for  learning  about  specific 
financial  assistance  prograps  available 
and  repayment  responsibilities  and 
obligations  of  aame.  A 

A.    Need  for  learning  of  the  conditions  and 

implications  of  filing  bankruptcy.  a 

5.  Need  for  learning  about  buying,  financing, 
and  selling  automobiles  and  various 

^  finance  approaches  one  might  use.  A 

6.  Need  for  learning  how  to  best  use  credit 
cards  and  student  discount  cards  for 
items  such  as  food,  lodging,  travel 

and  recreation*  A 

7.  Need  for  learning  how  to  prepare  and  best 
take  advantage  of  income  tax  reports.  A 

8.  Other:  A 


99 


B 


B 


B 


B 


B 


B 

6 
B 


C 

G 


D 


D 


D 


D 
D 


E 


E 


E 


E 


E 

E 

E 


\  V 
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Stnd»nt  »<»d»  Ipvntorv 


COMKinitv  and  Studant  Affairs 

1*    Heed  for  houslxig  on  campus. 

2.    Heed  for  housing  near  campus. 

3-    Need  for  infbrmatlon  about  housing 
In  the  local  coaMinlty. 

4.    Need  for  assistance  In  finding  a 
rooanate  to  sbare  an  apartment. 


5«    Need  for  clear Inghpuse  of  housing 
Information  (e.g. »  costs,  rental 
contract  agreement) . 


6*  Other: 
Testing 


1.  Need  for  Information  about  testing 
programs  (ACT,  GRE,  etc.) 

2.  Need  for  Information  about  the  credit 
by  examination  program.  ^ 

3.  Need  for  Improving  test-taking  skills. 

4.  Other: 


Student  Health  Services 

1.    Heed  for  Information  concerning  avail- 
able student  healtl|  services  on  campus  < 

'2.    Heed  for  InforoAtlon  about  preventive 
health  care. 

3.  Heed  for -Information  concerning  avail- 
able off-campus  health  serylces. 

4.  Need  iov  weight  control  Information, 

5.  Heed  for  regular  medical  and  physical 


Never  or  To.       About       Much     To  a 
hardly     some     half  of    of  the  great 
at  all     extent  the  time  time  extent 


A 

B 

C 

B 

£ 

A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

A 

B 

B 

E 

A 

B 

c 

D 

A 

6 

c 

1) 

E 

A 

B 

A 

B 

c 

D 

*• 

E 

A 

B 

c 

D 

£ 

A 

B 

c 

D 

£ 

A 

B 

G 

D 

E 

A 

B 

C 

? 

D 

E 

A 

B 

c 

D 

£ 

A 

B 

c 

D 

£ 

A 

B 

c 

D 

£ 

A 

B 

c 

D 

E 
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ttudmt  M— d»  Invntory 

N«vet  or  To        About  Much     To  « 

,                                                hardly*  •one     half  of  of  th«  graat 

•t  all  «t< nt  tha  time  tlaa  axtant 

■  — — —  '^  ■         I    ■!  •  ' 

6»    Haad  for  Inforwatlon  concarning 

asokint  and  Ita  af  facta.                            ABC  D  1 

Naad  for  atudant  haalth  Inaurasica.              A  B           C  J>  B 

■~8r~  1^^9€^t>T^rut~^utiW>Ti  (Including    ^  ^     


both  praacriptiva  aui  Illicit  druga) . 

A 

B 

C 

D 

B 

Naad  for  paraonal  hygiene  information. 

A 

B 

c 

B 

E 

10. 

Haad  for  iHnuiiisatlon  on  caapua. 

* 

A 

C 

D 

£ 

H. 

Naad  for  atoraga  and  dlaaanlnatlon 
of  dally  Badlcatlon. 

B 

C 

,  D 

E 

12. 

Naad  for  ^naral  dlaaata  lnfomation» 
pravantlon  and  control. 

A 

S 

c 

D 

13. 

> 

Nft#d  for  informitlon  on  how  to  cope  with 
middle  aget  e.g»»  nenopaufle  (men  and 
voaen)  and  ita  paychologlcal  and  physical 
effects. 

A 

) 
f 

B 

c 

D 

£ 

14. 

Other: 

A 

B 

c 

0 

E 

Laamlns  Rasources 

1. 

Need  for  loiprovlng  study  skills  (e*g*, 
not e- taking »  outlining  procedures) • 

A 

B 

G 

D 

2. 

Need  for  quiet  study  areas » 

A 

B 

C 

D 

£ 

3. 

Need  for  Improving  vrltlng  skills. 

A 

B 

C 

D 

£ 

4. 

Need  for  Increasing  reading  conprehenslona 

A 

B 

C 

D 

£ 

5. 

Need  for  Increasing  reading  speed. 

A 

B 

C 

D 

£ 

6. 

Need  for  Inprovlng  mathematical  skills. 

A 

B 

c 

D 

£ 

7. 

Heed  for  Improving  science  comprehension. 

A 

B 

c 

D 

£ 

8. 

Need  for  Improving  speaking  skills. 

A 

B 

c 

D 

£ 

9. 

Need  for  Improving  social  studies 
comprehension. 

A 

B 

G 

D 

E 

10. 

Other  :  _ 

A 

B 

G 

D 

£ 

Never  or   To        About       Much       To  * 
hardly       sone     half  of    of  the  great 
at  all       extent  the  tine  tine  extent 


Student  Organlzatlopg 

I.  ,  Need  for  Info^niatlon  Goncernlng  the 
procedures  for  registration  of  a 


student  organization . 

A 

B 

C 

D' 

t 

4 

2. 

Need  fo|'  infomatlon  regarding  ^ampus^^ 
activities  (e.g.,  calendar). 

A 

B 

C 

D 

S 

i 

i 

3. 

Need  for  meeting  rooms  for  student 
orgenlzatlons. 

A 

B 

c 

i) 

£ 

\ 
I 

J 

4 

i 

4. 

Need  for  support  services  for  student 
organizations  (e.g.,  audio-visual  aids) • 

A 

B 

c 

D 

E 

1 

i 
I 

I 

t 

1 

5. 

Need  for  a  student  association. 

A 

B 

c 

D 

B 

\ 

\ 

6. 

Need  for  a  student  financed  nevspaper. 

A 

B 

c. 

B 

E 

i 
! 

i 

7, 

Need  for  leadership  training  programs* 

A 

B 

c 

D 

E 

•  ! 

8. 

Other : 

A 

B 

c 

D 

B 

i 

Cultural  Entertainment 

\ 
} 

1. 

Need  for  on-campus  entertainment 
(e.g.»  plays^  drama>  films)* 

A 

B 

c 

r> 

E 

2. 

Need  for  lectureck  and  speakers. 

A 

B 

G 

D 

E 

i 

i 

3. 

Need  for  concerts  (specify  type  of 
music  desired  ) 

A 

^  B 

c 

D 

E 

i 

Need  for  social  events  to  get  acquainted 
vfth  peers  (specify  ) 

A 

B 

c 

B 

£ 

j 

i 

5. 

Need  for  Involvement  In  planning  and 
Implementation  of  cultural  entertain- 
ment programs. 

A 

B 

c 

D 

£ 

6. 

Other: 

A 

B 

c 

D 

E 
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Stttd»ttt  ^••dm  Inventory 


KeveT  or    To        About        Much     To  a 
hardly       some     half  of     of  the  great 
at  all       extent  the  time    time '  extent 


SUdtPt  Athletic  Prograas 

1.  Heed  f.or  lefsur*  tiM  recreation  and 
SttHia  (e.g.  ping  pong)  . 

2.  Meed  for  varsity  sports  ( apeci  fy 

 1  

3.  Heed  for  arganlxed  intramural  activities 
(specify  ^  ) 

4.  Need  for  an  Individual  exercise  program 
(e.g.  ,  neigh t-liftitjg,  jogging,  swiaming) 


3.  Other: 


A 
A 


B 
B 

B 

B 
B 


C 
C 


£ 
£ 

E 


Career  Planning  and  Placement 

1.  Need  to  make  a  decision  in  relation  to 
ay  career  goals. 

2.  Need  for  education  planning  as  It 
relates  to  my  career  goals. 

3.  Need  for  Information  about  various 
career  opportunities  available  to  me  in 
relation  Jto.  ay  acjLdenic  program  and 
past  eaployment  experience. 

4.  Need  to 'become  ibore  aware,  of  my  interests 
and  skills  in  relation  to  my  career  goals. 

5.  Need  to  learn  effective  eaployment 
search  procedures. 

6.  Need  to  obtain  employment  interviews  with 
prospective  employers. 

7.  Need  for  "first-hand  experience"  in  the 
worjld  of  work,  especially  in  ay  academic 
field  and  in  relation  to  my  career  goals. 

8.  Need  to  becoae  nore  aware  of  professional 
opportunities  for  minority  students. 


B 


B 


B 


B 


B 


B 


B 


B 


I) 


£ 


E 


E 


B 


E 


100 
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Student  Needs  Inventory.  Career  Planning  and  Placement  Continued 


9.    Need  to  develop  an  employiDent  placement 
credential  file  Including  letters  of 
'recomendatlon . 

10.  Need  for  learning  how  to  effectively 
prepare  a  personal  resum*"' 

11.  Need  for  learning  effective  written 
correspondence  procedures  with  pros- 
pective employers . 

12.  Need  for  information  about  graduate 
and /or  professional  schools. 

13.  Need  for  assistance  in  making  career 
change  d  ec 1 si ons . 

14*    Need  for  developing  effective  employ- 
ment interviewing  skills. 

15,  Other: 


Never  or    To        About        Mach     To  a 
hardly  •     soafe     half  of     of  'the  great 
at  all       extent  the  time    time  extent 


B 


A 

A 


B 

B 

B 

B 

B 
B 


C 

C 


D 


D 


B 
D 


E 


£ 


E 
E 


Name 


(Optional) 


lOOx 


A  Special  word  of  thanks  to  the  University  of  Texas  at  San  Antonio  for  the  use  of  this 
Student  Needs  Inventory. 
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PROBLEM  INVENTORY 


1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 

5. 

>6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 

11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 


18. 
19. 

20, 

21. 
22. 
23. 
24", 
'•25. 

26. 
27. 
28. 
29. 
30. 

31. 

32. 
33. 
34. 
35. 

36. 
37. 
38. 
39. 
40. 


8t  -Step:    Head  the  list  alovly,  and  as  you  come  to  a  pxoblem'  which 
troubles  you,  underline  It  * 

Not  enough*^ tiBM»  for  recreation.  ' 
Being  111  at  ease  with  other  people. 
Having  no  close  friends  In  college. 
Missing  someone  back  home. 
Nervousness 

Finding  It  difficult  to  relax. 
Parents  sacrificing  too  much  for  me. 
*Not  knowing  how  to  study  effectively. 
Easily  distracted  from  my  work. 
Not  planning       work  ahead. 

Having  a  poor  background  for  some  subjects. 
Inadequate  high  school  training. 
Restless  at  delay  in  starting  life  work. 
Family  opposing  my  choice  of  vocation. 
Purpose  in  going  to  college  not  clear. 

Doubting  the  value  of  a  college  degree. 
Hard  to  study  in  living  quarters, 
No  suitable  place  to  study  on  campus. 
Teachers  too  hard  to  understand. 

Textbooks  too  hard  to  understand. 

Going  in  debt  for  college  expenses. 
Going  through  school  on  too  little  money. 
Difficulty  in  getting  required  books. 
Graduation  threatened  by  lack  of  funds. 
Needing  money  for  graduate  training. 

Too  many  financial  problems. 
Not  using  my  leisure  time  well. 
Moodiness,  •'having  the  blues." 
Failing  in  so  many  things  I  try  to  do. 
Too  easily  discouraged. 

Having  bad  luck. 

Sometimes  wishing  I'd  never  been  born. 
Afraid  of  losing  the  one  I  love. 
Parents  separated  or  divorced. 
Parents  having  a  hard  time  of  it. 

Worried  about  a  memb-r  of  my  family. 
Father  or  mother  not  _iving. 
Feeling  I  don't  really  have  a  home. 
Forgetting  things  I've  learned  in  school. 
Getting  low  grades. 
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Probl€»  Inventory 

41 Weak  In  writing 

42  •  Weak  in  ftpelllng  or  granmar 

43  .  Slow  In  reading  4 

44.  Unable  to  enter  desired  vocation* 

45.  £nr oiled  In  the  wrong  currlculxia* 

46.  Wanting  to  cbange  to  another  college. 

47.  Wantltig  part-time  experience  in  my  field. 

48.  Doubting  college  prepares  me  for  working, 
49 ♦  College  too  indifferent  to  student  needs. 

50.  Dull  classes. 

51.  Too  many  poor  teachers. 

52.  Teachers  laGking  grasp  of  subject  matter. 

53.  Teachers  lacking  personality. 

54.  Needing  to  watch  every  penny  I  spend. 
53.  Family  worried  about  finances. 

56.  Disliking  financial  dependence  on  others. 

57.  Financially  unable  to  get  married. 

58.  Awkward  In  meeting  people. 

59.  Awkward  in  making  a  date. 

60.  Slow  In  getting  acquainted  with  people. 

61.  In  too  few  student  activities. 

62.  Boring  weekends. 

63.  Not  spending  enough  time  in  study. 
6A.  Having  too  many  outside  interests. 

65.  Trouble  orgartizing  term  papers. 

66.  Trouble  iti  outline  or  note-taking. 

67.  Trouble  with  oral  reports. 

68.  Not  having  a  good  college  adviser. 

69.  Not  getting  individual  help  from  teachers. 

70.  Not  enough  chances  to  talk  to  teachers. 

71.  Teachers  tiot  considerate  to  students'  feelings. 

72.  Teachers  lacking  interest  in  students. 

73.  Working  late  at  night  on  a  job. 

74.  Living  in  an  inconvenient  location. 

75 •  Transportation  or  commuting  difficulty. 

76.  Lacking  privacy  in  living  quarters. 

77.  Having  no  place  to  entertain  friends. 

78.  Carrying  heavy  home  responsibilities. 

79.  Not  getting  studies  done  on  time. 

80.  Unable  to  concentrate  well. 


ProblCTi  Inveqtorv 


81.  Unable  to  expreas  myself  well  in  words. 

82.  Vocabulary  too  limited. 

83.  Afraid  to  speak  up  In  class  discussions. 

84.  Wondering  whether  further  education  is  worthwhile 

85.  Not  knowing  where  1  belong  in  the  world. 

86.  Needing  to  decide  on  an  occupation. 

87.  Needing  information  about  occupations. 

88.  Needing  to  know  my  vocational  abilities. 

89.  Classes  too  large. 

90.  Not  enough  class  discussion. 

91.  Glasses  run  too  much  like  high  school. 

92.  Too  much  work  required  in  some  courses. 

93.  Teachers  too  theoretical. 
9A.  Lacking  self-confidence. 

95.  Feeling  life  has  given  me  a  "raw  deal." 

96.  Disappointment  in  a  love  affair. 

97.  Girl  friend. 

98.  Boy  friend. 

99.  Breaking  up  a  love  affair. 

100.  Wondering  if  I'll  ever  get  married. 

101 .  Parents  making  too  many  decisions  for  me. 

102.  Wanting  more  freedom  at  home. 

103.  Worrying  about  examinations. 

lOA.    Slow  with  theories  and  abstractions. 

105.  Weak  in  logical  reasoning. 

106.  Not  smart  enough  in  scholastic  ways. 

107.  Fearing  failure  in  college. 

108.  Deciding  whether  to  leave  college  for  a  job. 

109.  Doubting  I  can  get  a  job  in  my  chosen  vocation. 

110.  Wanting  advice  on  next  steps  after  college. 

111.  Choosing  course  to  take  next  term. 

112.  Choosing  best  courses  to  prepare  for  a  job. 

113.  Some  courses  poorly  organized. 

114.  Courses  too  unrelated  to  each  other. 

115.  Too  many  rules  and  regulations. 

116.  Unable  to  take  courses  I  want. 

117.  Forced  to  take  courses  I  don't  like. 

118.  Working  for  all  my  expenses. 

119.  Doing  more  outside  work  than  Is  good  for  me. 

120.  Too  little  chance  to  Jo  what  I  want  to  do. 

121.  Too  much  social  life. 

122.  Too  easily  led  by  other  people. 

123.  Too  many  personal  problems. 

124.  Too  easily  moved  to  tears. 

125.  Getting  home  too  seldom. 


100: 
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Pyblaa  lnventoxy 

1264  Living  at  hotte^  or  too  close  to  home. 

127 •  Relatives  interfering  id.th  family  affairs. 

128«  Hot  having  a  veil -planned  college  program* 

129.  Not  really  interested  in  books. 

130^  Poor  ttemory. 

131.  Slov  in  mathematics. 

132.  Needing  a  vacation  from  school » 

133.  Afraid  of  unemployment  after  graduation. 

134.  Not  knoving  how  to  look  for  a  job. 

135.  ^  Not  reaching  the  goal  I've  set  for  myself. 

136.  Wanting  to  quit  college. 

137.  Grades  unfair  as  measures  of  ability. 

138.  Unfair  tests. 

139.  Campus  activities  poorly  coordinated. 

140.  Campus  lacking  in  recreational  facilities. 


100 
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Life  Goals  Checklist 


1 

Of  No 
Importance 

Of  Little 
Importance 
(2) 

Of  Moderate 
ImpGrtance 
(3) 

Of  Much 
Importance 
(4) 

Of  Very  Much 
Importance 
(5) 

A.    AjJ^ectton:  to  obtain  and  share  companion- 
ship and  affection. 

B.    Vuty:  to  dedicate  to  what  I  call  duty 

C.    BxpeAtntLiA:  to  become  an  authority 

'  j:- 

thought  and  action 

E#  ♦       LCrUMv/tO^lvp  *     to    DcCOme   ini  lUSHt  IBJL 

r  •       r 4i^c»rc^fwl/vi«    to    toXSc   a   I-aJuXXyy  uO 

have  heirs 

G.    P^eoAate:  to  enjoy  life,  be  happy 
and  content 

- 

* 

H.    VomA:     to  have  control  of  others 

X*     r ^Li^^-'v^c^fL'*   to  Decouie  wej.x  Known 

J.    Se.cu/iityt  to  have  a  secure  and 

otA^Q  iviLM>c>t4LUH^i/ri*    to  optxunze 
personal  development 

L.    SWOA.tt*  to  contribute  to  the 
satisfaction  of  others 

M.    liizatthi  to  earn  a  great  deal  of  money 

K.    Wo^fe:  to  have  a  career  that  Is 
satisfying  and  rewarding 

 ^ 

— University  of  Utah 


Self-Estimates  Checklist 

^^r^^fv/^L-S  ^;fP.ft^<^^«ts  with  their  educatiohal/career  planning  is  to  find  out  how  theV  ^ 
A  checklist        t^^^^.^^  characteristics  as  compared  to  It^adents  of  their  own  age. 

A  Checklist  of  ten  abilities  and  other  characteristics  which  are  relevant  to  manv  ferine-;, ^-i^^Ii 
"^^^^  '^"'^^^^  ^  ^i--^--ion  of  a  stuLnt •  rself-?epor^^ 

occupatfof  siouiri^  "^^^  ^^q^irements  of  a  particular  educational  major  or  ' 

occupation  should  contribute  to  that  student's  self-career  awareness. 


—  ^  —              -  ... 

Below 
.  Average 

.  Average 

Above 
>  Average 

Top  Ten 

A. 

A^vtu>tic  AbUlty;  Drawing,  dancing,  playing  a  musical  instrument, 
writing,  painting 

.  Average 

B. 

ClmA.cai  AblUXy:  Keeping  neat  and  accurate  records,  filine  tvoinc 
bookkeeping           -  6, 

C. 

EngUi/i  AblUti/:  Writing,  understanding  literature,  using  correct 
grammar 

MCLth  Ab.iU.tij:  Working  arithmetic  problems,  and  understanding  math 
reasoning 

E.    Alec/ia^iicae  AbUAtij:  Working  with  tools  and  mechanical  obiects 
fixing  things  ' 

F. 

Scl^iitifi^C  AbllAJ:y:  Doing  laboratory  experiments,  understanding 
scientific  principles 

SaUa^  SdZ^^-Coniidance:  At  case  in  a  social  setting,  able  to 
talk  easily  with  people 

> 

11. 

Working           People::  Getting  along  with  others,  being  agreeable 

I. 

Academic  \k'.tiva.Uon:  Desire  to  do  well  in  school,  to  learn  what 
is  taught 

J. 

(I'c.'tfc  S\otiva:Uon:  Desire  to  succeed  on  a  job,  to  get  a  job  done 

C/1 


100 


100 
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College  Goal  Checklist 


\ 


Of  No 

(1) 

Of  Little 

1  IW             ^       V>  x*x 

xnipor  uance 

(2)  : 

Of  Moderate 
I  mp or  t  an  c  e" 
'  (3) 

Of  Much 
Importance 
(4) 

Of\yery  Much 
iTOportance 

h) 

A.  lfVtMe.(itaal  i^^mtkt    Your  ability  to 

under stand  and  use  concepts  and  prlnGlples/ 
from  several  broad  areas  of  learning 

\ 

B.  SocMil  G^oiiXth:    Your  understanding  of 
other  people  and  their  views;  your 
experience  in  relating  to  others. 

) 

\ 

C,  AeiJt/ietic  and  CMuAot  Growth:  Your 
awareness  and  appreciation  of  the 
literature t  music,  art>  and  drama  o^f 
your  own  culture  and  of  other iS.  ' 

> 

D.  Educational  GAOuxth;    Your  understanding 
of  a  particular  field  of  knowledge; 
your  preparation  for  further  education. 

VacaXionat  and  ?ao izi^iionat  GKowtht  Your 
preparation  for  employment  in  a  particular 
vocational  or  professional  area. 

"  ' — '  * —  -  ■  ■     ■  f     ■  —  

*           *  • 
F.  PeA^ona^t  GAotAXth:    Your  development  of 
attitudes,  values,  beliefs,  and  a 
particular  philosophy  of  life;  your 
understanding  and  .acceptance  of  your- 
self as  a  person;    your  ability  to  be 
realistic  and  adaptable  and  to  make 
decisions  about  your  own  |uture.  ^ 

* 

lOll 


Xxaimpl«  A  - 

Stated  llf©  goal  is  that  <yf  a  Politiciaa  ^ote  discrepancies) 

-  Student  sees  htmsetf  as  better  than  others 

-  Haa  high  aapiratioQ  for  power,  influence ,  earning 
ability,  and  leiaore  time  but  with  little  sense  of 
social  reasponsibility  . 

♦ 

-  Goals  for  university  experience  are  very  limited  in 
areas  ^here  technical  skills  and  knowledge  would  be 
necessary  to  attain  life  goals. 

-  Poor  balance  and  unrealistiG  perspective  of  investment 
of  time  and  energy  in  real  learning  experience  to 
-obtaln'4his^oal.   

Adapted  from  forms  developed  at  the  University  of  Utali 


01  UMi» 

Of  titiifU 

01 IM' 

01  Very  MMk 
iMpmiin 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

ttW*            iMim  ^  i*ftr« 

>< 

X" 

M«  "ShII^  !•  wa  a  fr«M  M  «r  wij 

X 

<M«<Mr«Hi»  ^^^te  :aiiite«*a  •Mf.-^imr  ^1 


H  nil  lailii  ^al^iM 


I  «ia  I 


X 

X 

D  Mia  num.  m^^^m^^^,    — ■  : 

X 

X. 

X 

X 

TirtU  TM  rWl    0«^(i|al«g  Witt  h^M^^^MAhU 

X 

X 

?< 

H 

Of  xmt 
m 

Of  iMmm* 

or  IM 

*  m 

OfVacyiiiiii 

m 

X 

lipiitMwl  la           «•  MMt. 

c  ^MiMinii  niiiii  nm  i 

lltpntiMv.  wmt^  an.  imI  ^mm 

X 

riiiiipial  m  fniMMMl  a««a. 

X 

{|gHaLfllB!l    tig  ^uiiif  11 
MMite,  imliMa.  tallil*,  a«<  • 
laltMiitar  iMKiifcj  UMU.  ym» 
<a»rimitiigMinBipu, 

«»#iaiMa  ita       OTM  tettM. 

X 

♦ 

Exampl  e  B  - 

'stated  life  goal  is  that  ol  a  Social  Worker  <Not«>  compatibilltje^) 

-  Has  strong  sense  of  social  responsibility  to  be  able  to 
perforiM  a  type  of  work  that  is  satisfying  and  has  some 

,  *  social  redeeming  value. 

^  While  he  needs  to  be  independent  he  doesn't  have  hang-ups 
about  power  and  prestige 

if 

-  Wliai  hv  ideriiifJes  as  an  artistic  ability  is  iMorc  likely 

^  ?i  ^reai.vc  drive  ihm  Is  iulfilled  in  working  witli  people 

-  He  :s  ii^vare  oi  the  importance  of  gaining  a  thoroagh 
vaxiorstandinj5  of  ippropriate  discipline  and  the  necessfty 
of  jxn'^sonal  d^vplopment  before  one  can  help  and  under- 
stand people ,  ^ 

Adapted  from  forms  developed  ill  the  University  of  Utah 


UW  OMit  CkMkllal 


0I}«» 

Littto 
0) 

0^  IMirftii 

(») 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

>. 

X 

X 

X 

X 
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r*ytyHrU^))it)p«.  l»riwr^  ««iMna«,  tniir««i  w^d  ^Mi  )^i>«»«4kt«  af  •  i^Ytiii^        ^\«m\  m<)if  ■! 

A  V*  rajt      A««r««*     Awiliif»  Av««W* 


^    ArtvpH\  AliU>ij[    i>rBk)^  4Miclfitf,  piajrifit  A  Maaics)  intiruitt^fK 

K    tjtfAfl  MiUUj    lbi»lwi  Wit       ^vwut  rt^rm  htli^,  *yp)M 

X 

AWntJ     WrU)li^.  uHteraUJkiili^  l4l*»*i«r*    ^ml^  *^sf^  ,^  ' 

1  rammer 

XL 

LiL„ 

■ 

! 

CM 


or  Ui^tiku 

otmm 

H) 

Of  y^rj  mm 
m 

H  i 

 j 

i  ^ 

ft    JSoc>al  Orowtih    Tour  wHirtv'Andfv  ii 

■■■  1 

X 

t    Afit^ic  «wd  C«»iiT«r<Oroirt))  V.^r 
■«9r«nriB  tnd  ii|fir«cli<ini\  of  ibf 

your  xiw%  Lultun  Md  ol  olk«ra. 

— 1 

1  

0    KdttfiJtiafeai  CnivO-  Your  uMl*r«An&ina 
your  prapAMllM  ^nr  Aultor  ftdiieAiuin 

,  .  ,  ,   

( 

vocMkMMl  or  fr»JiMlaMJ  u%b. 

[  1 

■ 

1  

 — - — 

1  

X 

^  •(llhid««.             twltef*.  And  • 
puticvlar  phlloflD^y     llff.  your 
\AdtrtUBdihi  Md  Aco«fpu»e«  oi  yoyr- 
Ml/  A*  •  p»rmi,  ymtr  thttitf  lo  W 
ratliMic  ind  arinftabtv  wid  to  SMk* 
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STUDENT . SELF  PROFI LE 

(Developed  by  Janet  Xraue  -  University  of  Nebraska- Lincoln 
Counseling  Cent-er) 

-  .  Th^  "Self  Profile"  (S,P.)  can  assist  a  student  in 

focusing  on  personal  development  as  well  as  academic  development. 
Th.e_S,P.  instrument  can  be  revised  to  reflect  the  needs  of  the 
student  and  can , be  used  by  the  advisee  to  assess  present  progress 
^nd  to  set  goals. 

There  are  various  ways  in  which  the  S.P.  can  be  used: 

1.  By  the  advisee  only- -purely  a  private  matter. 

2.  By  the  advisee  privately  filling  out  the  S.P.  and 
*  then  discussing  it  with  his/her  advisor 

3.  -  By  advisor  and  advisee,  each  filling  out  a  separate 

S.P.  on  the  advisee,  and  then  discussing  their  responses 

4.  By  advisee  using  a  circle  to  measure  present  progress 
and  a  triangle  to  measure  semester  or  year's  goals. 
Advisor  and  advisee  can  discuss  ways  advisee  might 
achieve  the  goals. 

The  S.P.  is  quite  flexible  as  concerns  form  and  process. 
It  should  be  considered  the  property  of  the  advisee,  rather  than 
a  part  of  the  advisee's  permanent  file.     Desired  items  not  listed 
on  the  S.P.  can  easily  be  added. 


5.360 

STUDENT  SELF  PROFILE 

SET  UP  THREE  SCALES  fox  self /futuristic  assessment: 
1)  where  I'm  at  Now;  2)  where  I  plan  to  b&.  in  one  year;  and 
3)  where  1  plan  to  be  upon  graduating. 

Unsatisfactory  Satisfactory 

Inter per  sonal  Ski 11 s 


1, 

s  e 1 f -con f i d en c e 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

2. 

leadership  skills  . 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

3. 

decision -making  skil 1 s 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

4. 

1 i St en in g  skill s 

5. 

getting  my  meaning  across  when  I  speak 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

o  * 

aDiiity  to  give  positive  reinforcement 
to  others 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

7. 

ability  to  receive  positive 
reinforcement 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

8. 

ability  to  give  constructive 
criticism 

/ 

■/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

9. 

ability  to  receive  constructive 
criticism 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

10. 

ability  to  initiate  relationships 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

11. 

awareness  of  nonverbal  communication 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

12. 

relationships  with  same  sex 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

13. 

relationships  with  opposite  sex 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

>nal/Physical  Well-being 

14. 

physical  health 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

15. 

emotional  health 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

16. 

physical  appearance 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

17. 

spiritual  development 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

S.361 

Study  Skills 


18. 

note-taking  skills 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

19. 

reading  comprehension 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

'/ 

/ 

20. 

reading  speed 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

21. 

research  skills  (use  of  library, 
ability  to  locate  specific  materials, 
ability  to  organize  findings  in 
written  fashion) 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

22. 

writing  skills 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

23. 

test-taking  skills 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

Coping  Skills 

24. 

ability  to  handle  emotional  conflict 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

25- 

ability  to  handle  physical  conflict 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

26- 

s  e  1  f  -  a  ss  er  t  i  on 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

27. 

adapt iveness 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

• 

28. 

ability  to  confront  another  person 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

29. 

ability  to  initiate  activities 
based  on  my  interest 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

•  / 

/ 

30. 

ability  to  self-disclose  to  other 
people  (openness  regarding  my 
feelings/  beliefs,  opinions, 
experiences) 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

31. 

adventure — willingness  to  enter 
the  unknown 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

32. 

ability  to  follow  instructions, 
when  appropriate 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

33. 

originality  (ability  to  express* 
myself  imaginatively  rather  than 
following  someone  else's  lead) 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

34. 

use  of  leisure  time  (hobbies, 
entertainment,  etc.) 

/ 

/ 

/  - 

/ 

/ 

/ 

35. 

involvement  in  organized 
activities  (student  organizations, 
volunteer  work,  etc.) 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

• 

>  / 
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5.562 

Career  Action 

3€.  exploration  of  careers  (volunteer 
work,  part-time  jobs,  literature, 
counselors,  vocational  tests,  travel 


faculty/business  community) 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

37. 

ability  to  decide  upon  a  major  in 
college 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

38. 

job  bunting J  knowing  where  to 
look  and  how 

/ 

,/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

39. 

knowledge  of  community  resources 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

40. 

use  of  community  resources 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

41. 

awareness  of  my  values  regarding 
marriage,  education,  grades,  etc. 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

lOi 
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rm  LOW-ACHIEVING  ADVISEE;     A  SELF- INQUIRY  ROUTINE  FOR  ADVISORS 

W.G.  Williams 

1.  Is  undeTachievement  a  problem  with  this  advisee?  Is 
he  underachieving  in  all  areas? 

2.  What  capabilities  can  I  infer  froin  his  or  her  folder? 

3.  Has  this  advisee  any  physically  lijniting  impediments? 

4.  Is  remedaal  help  available  that  is  free  from  stigma? 

5.  Do  I  really  Icnow  this  advisee 's ^interests?    Can  .1  utilize 
this  information  for  more  effective  advising? 

6.  Does  this  advisee  have  academic  successes?    Can  I  account 
for  his  or  her  success  in  some  areas,  and  his  or  her 
lack  of  success  in  others?" 

7.  Have  I  begun  to  so"w  seeds  of  dissatisfaction  with  com- 
placency? 

8.  Do  1  talk  with  an  advisee  or  to  him  or  her? 

9.  Would  my  assistance  in  planning  a  time  schedule  with 
the  advisee  be  welcome? 

10.     Have  I  had  contact  with  the  parents  of  this  advisee?  Do 
they  provide  support  for  his  or  her  efforts? 

1020 
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11.  Is  this  advisee  attending  class  regularly? 

12.  Doe3  this  advisee  know  how  to  take  notes?    Does  he 

V 

or  she  use  the  library? 

13.  Am  I  a  potent  reinforcer?     Do  my  advisees  perceive 
of  me  as  a  resource? 

14.  Does  this  advisee's  out-of -class  life  style  support  - 
his  or  her  educational  efforts? 

15.  Does  this  advisee  have  solid  peer  contacts?    Is  his  or 
her  tour  at  college  a  solo  performance? 

16.  Would  some  other  faculty  member  be  more  effective  as 
an  advisor  to  this  student? 
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A  SAMPLE  STUDY  SKILLS  SURVEY 


Name 


The  Career  Services  Staff  is  interested  in  expanding 
study  skill  assistance  available  to  students.     We  are  concerned 
about  your  needs  in  this  area.     Prior  to  expanding  the  study 
skills  prograin,  we  are  sampling  some  freshman  students  for  infor- 
mation on  how  we  can  best  be  of  assistance  to  you.     Your  answers 
to  the  following  questions  will  help  us  become  aware  of  your  needs: 

1 

Skill  Very  conceriied  Mildly  Concerned      Self  -  Confident 

^  Managing  Time 


Reading  R  e  q  u  i  re  d 
Material 


Efficient 
Note- taking 


Preparing  for 
Tests 


Taking  Tests 
Concentration 


Knoiving  Where  to 
Find  Assistance 
if  necessary 
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Which  of  the  following  services  would  ypu  find  jnost  useful? 
(check  one) 

A  one-hour  overview  of  study  skills  during  freshman  an4- 
new  student  orientation 

A  1-2  hour  workshop  on  study  skills  during  the  first  week 
of  fall  quarter. 

A  one  credit  class  on  "how-to  survive  in  college" 

Small  group  meetings  twice  a  week  for  3-4  weeks  early  in 

the  quarter 

Individual  asssitance  at  your  initiative  at  the  Career 
Services  Office 

Other  ' 


How  would  you  rate  your  study  skills? 

Excellent 

Adequate 

Need  Iinprovement  ,  * 

Where  would  it  be  most  convenient  for  you  to  meet  for  a  study 

skills  session? 

Borm 

Classroom  ^ 

Student  Union 

Career  Services  Office 

Other 


When? 
A.M. 

Afternoon 

Evening  ^ 

-  University  of  Denver 


i 
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SAMPLB  PLANNING  GUIDE  FOR  ADVISORS 
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PLANhi^G  GUIDE 


AdviwTOffict/PhOM: 


Offic*  of  Adviiing  Strvictt  '  Minor(»): 
California  Stitt  Univ«rtity,  f  rttno 

SR2-36,  (2091 487-2924  Cradenti.1: 


fall 


EniQl  1  (GE) 


> 


Hist 


11/12  ^ 


GE  Area  I 


G£  Area  I  t 


GE  Ar«a  lit 


> 


> 


Spring 


GE  Area 


> 


Pol  Sci  2 


GE  Area  I  I 


> 


GE  Area  111 


GE  Area  IV 


> 
> 
> 


Fall 


GE  Area  IV 


> 


G  E  Area  NV 


GE  Area  l-V 


GE  Area  l-IV 


> 
> 
> 
> 


Spring 


GE 


GE 


> 


> 
> 


> 
> 


Fall 


> 


> 
> 


> 


> 


Spring 


> 


Fall 


> 

> 
> 
> 
> 
> 


Spring 


> 

> 


ON 
00 


> 


Units 


Uniti 


Units 


Unit$ 


Cum  Tot»l 


Cum  Total 


Com  Total 


Units 


Units 


Cum  Total 


Cum  Total 


Qmtrai  Education  Sumnoary  -  minimum  of  2  courses  and  6  units  in  Areas  1-4  (Areas  14  must  equal  32-units) 


1.  Natwii  Sctancai 
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Siibt0tal^  

10^ 


3.  Humantfi«t: 


{ 

) 

1 

■  ) 

(      )                       -  i  ) 

( 

) 

< 

) 

StibtottI 

Subtotal 

SocMl  Sc«*noM: 

( 

) 

4.  B«fic  Sut>l*cts: 

i 

) 

( 

) 

{ 

) 

( 

) 

{ 

) 

Subtotal 


B,  Elactivati: 

Univiriity  Raqmramant:  English  1  ( 


1 


Subtotal 


Grand  Total 


(minimum  40  units) 


Unjts 


Cum  Total 


Units  

Cum  Total 


6.  Stata  RaquirMiantt: 

History  11  or  12 


(or  certain  upper  division  coursas 
consiilt  catalog) 

Political  Science  2  Or  101 
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WHAT  GOES  INTO  B,A./B.S.  DEGREE  PROGRAMS: 


40  units 
QtMrii 

Education 
<tficiuaing  e?)^  1) 


M/ 


6  units 
Sutt 
Rtquirtmmts 

(Hi$t  &  Pol  Sci) 


« 


28  -  SO  units 
Major 
(consult  catilogV 


25  -  55  units 
ElcctivM/Sccond 
Major /Minor^ 


B,A.  ^  40  units 

'imift  bt 
uppar  dhrsion 


B.A.  or  B.  S. 
Oagrat 

<124- 132  units) 


Detailed 
on  ravene 
side 


Rastd.  Haq. 
24  units  total, 
including  12  of 
last  20,  at  CSUP 
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NOTES: 

i^^inimum  units  to  graduate    124  units  ^ 
12  units  X  10  semesters  *  120  units 
14  units  X  9  semesters  >  126  units 
16  units  X  8  semesters    128  units 
18  units  X  7  semesters  «  126  units 
20  units  X  6  semesters  -  120  units 

For  further  assistance,  contact  your  faculty  idviser  or 
the  Office  of  Advising  Services,  San  Ramon  2,  Room  36, 
(209)  487-2924. 


CONFIDENTIALITY  & 
STUDENT^  PRIVACY  IN 
THE    ADVISING  PROCESS 


10?;/ 
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•  CONFIDENTIALITY  AND  STUDENT  PRIVACY  IN  THE  ADVISING  PROCESS 


No  information  concerning  a  student,  ho^'ever  insigni- 
ficant it  seems,  should  be  given  to  any  anyone  other  than  appro- 
priate members  of  the  college  staff  or  faculty.  Certainly 
information  given  by  the  student  in  confidence  should  be  kept  in  " 
confidence  unless  the  student  agrees  that  some  other  person  should 
have  some  knowledge  of  the  situation.    All  grades,  records,  and 
reports  are  to  be  handled  as  confidential  information  to  protect 
the  interests  and  right  to  privacy  of  the  student. 

Employ^     ,  government  investigators,  etc.,  should  be 
informed  that  the  records  kept  by  academic  advisors  would  not  be 
relevant  to  their  purposes.     These  people  should  be  referred  to 
the  Registrar. 

In foi-iuaL I oxi  concerning  a  sti^dent  should  generally  not 
be  given  on  the  telephone  since  it  is  not  possible  to  identify  the 
caller  positively.     Students  will  receive  any  information  they 
need  by  mail  from  the  appropriate  office.     Grades  particularly 
should  not  be  transmitted  over  the  phone.     Parents,  depending,  of 
course,  on  the  nature  of  the  call,  may  be  invited  to  campus  to 
discuss  the  problem  of  the  student.     If  it  seems  that  some  real 
problem  is  involved,  a  personal  interview  would  be  best,  assuming 
first  that  the  parent  had  asked  the  student  about  it  and  still  felt 
the  problem  unresolved. 

Discussion  between  staff  members  concerning  individual 
students  is  both  appropriate  and  beneficial.     This  should  never  be 
done  within  hearing  of  other  students,  however.  ^ 

Discretion,  concern  for  the  student's  interest,  and  good 
judgment  will  dictate  the  circumstances  of  the  shaping  of  information 
in  all  instances  *  * 

-  Gustavus  Adolphus  College 
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THE  PRIVACY  ACT 

--(also  known  as  the  Buckley  Act;  the  full  title  is 
"^The  FajTiily  Educational  Rights  and  Privacy  Act  of  1974^0  •  Copies 
of  Ohio  WesleyanVs  pTocedures  for  implementing  this  were  in 
every  faculty  member Vs  box  at  the  start  of  the  fall  term  and 
attention  to  them  will  assure  Ohio  Wesleyan's  mandatory  compliance 
with  the  law's  requirements.     Some  of  its  provisions  are  of  par- 
ticular importance  to  academic  advisors;  these  include: 

The  right  of  a  student  to  see  records  maintained  about 
him/her  with  exceptions  being  those  on  p*6  of  the  Procedures  for 
Implementation.     If  you  keep  records  of  conversations/contacts 
with  advisees  and  these  are  never  shared  with  other  Ohio  Wesleyan 
staff  memb^r^'  except  when  temporarily  substituting  for  you  as  an 
advisor,  then  the  advisee  has  no  legal  access  to  your  notes.  How- 
ever, these  jottings  should  be  destroyed  before  transferring  the 
student ^s  records  to  another  advisor  or  returning  the  records  to 
the  Student  Development  Office  after  a  student's  departure  from 
campus.     If  the  notes  are  not  destroyed^  they  must  be  shared  with 
the  student  on  request. 

A  student  has  the  right  to  waive  his  access  to  recommen- 
dations written  after  1/1/75  (all  prior  recommendations  remain 
confidential)  but  (s)he  cannot  be  required  to  do  so.     In  other 
words ^  if  you  are  willing  to  write  a  recommendation  in  the  first 
place^  you  need  to  recognize  that  the  student  has  the  right  to  see 
what  you  write.     If  the  student  feels,  however,  that  the  recipient 
will  attach  greater  weight  to  a  confidential  recommendation,  (s)he 
should  be  asked  to  give  you  a  written  waiver.     Its  wording  should 
be  identical  to  that  on  pp.13,   14,  or  15  (Exhibits  C,D  or  E)  of 
the  Procedure,  depending  on  the  purpose  for  which  the  recommen- 
dation is  requested.     The  waiver  should  indicate  whether  it  covers 
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a  specific  request  only  (»'for  admission  to  graduate  school  at 
Georgetown")  or  whether  it  covers  all  recommendations  for  a 
given  puppose  ("for  graduate  school  admission").    When  a  student 
rlects  to  waive  rights  of  access,  you  should  keep  a  copy  of  the 
waiver  with  your  carbon  of  the  recommendation  and  send  a  copy 
with  your  original  statement.    A  supply  of  these  waivers  is 
available  from  the  Student  Development  Office. 

Any  rights  given  to  the  students  pertain  also  to  the 
parents  unless  the  student  files  a  declaration  of  independence 
with  the  Registrar  (see  Exhibit  A). 

You  are  free  to  discuss  your  records  with  University 
staff  members  listed  on  p. 8  of  the  "Procedures"  without' the 
student's  specific  permission.     University  records  in  other 
offices  may  also  be  shared  with  you  since  you  would  be  regarded 
as  having  a  "legitimate  educational  interest"  in  the  student.  To 
go  beyond  this,  however,  requires  use  of  the  Exhibit  H  release 
form  which  should  be  obtained  in  writing  and  in  advance  of  answer- 
ing any  inquiries  not  covered  on  p. 8,   item  1.     In  some  cases, 
a  release  form  signed  by  the  (former)  student  will  be  presented 
to  you  by  the  outside  agency,  and  should  be  carefully  scrutinized 
as  well  as  retained  for  your  files.     In  most  cases,  however,  such 
release  forms  may  be  regarded  as  valid  and  accepted  in  good  faith. 

When  you  respond  (with  the  student's  permission)   to  an 
"outside  inquiry."  be  sure  to  keep  a  record  of  the  date,  the 
inquirer,  the  agency  represented,  and  the  purpose  of  the  inquiry. 

-Ohio  Wesley an  University 
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PRIVACY  RIGHTS  OF  STUDENTS  AND  PARENTS 

The  Family  Education  Rights  and  Privacy  Act  provides 
that  qualified  individuals  and  agencies  shall  have  the  right  to 
inspect  and  review  certain  student  educational  records.  Indivi- 
duals and  agencies  so  qualified  are: 

1.  Presently  or  formerly "enrolled  students  of  the  College 
(who  may  see  their  own  records): 

2.  Parents  of  presently  or  formerly  enrolled  students  of 
the  van  den  Berg  Learning  Center; 

5.     School  and  governmental  officials  and  agencies  speci- 
fically described  in  Section  436  of  the  Act. 

The  following  records  are  maintained  hy  the  College,  and 
may  -be  reviewed  by  making  written  request  at  the  designated  office. 
The  law  requires  that  access  must  be  provided  not  more  than  45 
days  after  receipt  of  the  request: 

1.  Records  relating  to  student  payments,  receipts,  N.D.S.L. 
loans,  applications  for  refunds,  dormitory  damage  assfc:>- 
ments- -Bursar *s  Office,  AB  208. 

2.  Student  teaching  records,  including  personal  information 
and  evaluation  reports   (other  than  confidential  evalua- 
tion reports  received  prior  to  January  1,  1975)-- 
Student  Teaching  Office,  0MB  10  7 

3.  Records  and  recommendations  relating  to  overseas 
academic  programs  (other  than  letters  of  recommendation 
received  prior  to  January  1,  19  7  5) - -Of f ice  of  Inter- 
national Programs,  AB  503 

4.  Academic  and  heal-U^^ecords  for  student:,  of  the  van  den 
Berg  Learning  Center  --Principal's  Office,  VLC . 
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5.  Records  relating  to  on-campus  accidents- -Off ice  of 
Safety  and  Space  Management,  AB  502. 

6.  Student  housing  records,  including  current  addresses, 
records  of  dormitory  disciplinary  actions,  requests 
for  single  rooms  and  accomodations  for  other  special 
housing  needs,  dormitory  damage  assessments,  resident 
assistant  employment  information- -Student  Housing 
Office,  AB  705. 

7.  Records  relating  to  Continuing  Education  (other  than 
letters  of  recommendation  received  prior  to  January  1, 
9175) - -Center  for  Continuing  Education,  Grimm  House. 

8.  Undergraduate  Admissions  and  Re-Admissions  Files  (other 
than  letters  of  recommendation  received  prior  to  January 
1,  1975) --Vice  President  for  Student  Affairs'  Office, 

AB  702. 

9.  Special  Admission^- -Records  relating  to  Educational 
Opportunity  Program  students  admitted  under  the  Special 
Admissions  Process  including  Admissions  applications 
files  (other  than  letters  of  recommendation  received 
prior  to  January  1,  1975),  academic  records  including 
letters  of  academic  probation  and  dismissal.  Office 

of  Special  Admissions,  AB  40 4A. 

10.  Academic  Advising- -Advising  records  (high  school  trans- 
scripts,  applicant  profile,  advisor's  copy  of  semester 
grade  reports) - -SUB  203.    Advising  folders  compiled 
only  for  students  enrolling  Fall  19  75  or  after.  Infor- 
mation is  on  file  with  the  pre-major  advisor,  or,  in  the 
case  of  declared  majors,  the  major  advisor. 

11.  Graduate  admissions  applications,  related  correspondence 
and  transcripts  of  baccalaureate  work  for  matriculated 
and  non-matriculated  students -- Graduate  Office,  AB  512 
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and  S15.    GRE  or  MAT  scores,  vhere  required,  and  letters 
of  reference  for  matriculated  students  are  on  file  in 
respective  departmental  offices.     Files  for  matriculated 
students  in  Elementary  Education  and  Special  Education 
are  in  the  Old  Main  Building,  Rm.  110.     Duplicate  trans- 
cripts of  baccalaureate  work  are  on  file  in  respective 
departmental  offices. 

12.  Records  relating  to  career  planning  and  placement- -Office 
of  Career  Planning  and  Placement,  AB  603. 

13.  Transfer  student  credit  evaluations- -Of fice  of  Academic 
Advising,  AB  35. 

14.  Records  relating  to  registration,  course  programs,  grades, 
dates  of  attendance,  and  degrees  earned- -Off ice  of  Records, 
AB  19. 

15.  Records  relating  to  student  financial  aid  (other  than 
parents'  confidential  statements  and  income  tax  returns) 
--Office  of  Financial  Aid,  AB  604. 

16.  Records  I'elating  to  disciplinary  action,  legal  action, 

or  complaints  about  students  - -Of f ice  of  the  Vice  President 
for  Student  Affairs,  AB  701. 

17.  Student  employment  records- -Business  Office,  AB  301. 
IS.     Records  relating  to  applications  to  medical  and  dental 

schools  (other  than  letters  of  recommendation  received 
prior  to  January  1  ,  1 975) - - Pre-Medical  and  Pre-Denta] 
Advisory  Committee,  Dr.  Helen  Osburg,  Chairperson,  CSB 


The  following  records  maintained  by  the  College  are 
specifically  excluded  from  the  Family  Education  Rights  and  Privacy 
Act  and  Kill  not  be  available  for  inspection. 
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1.  Personal  notes  made  by  instructional,  supervisory,  or 
administrative  personnel,  in  the  sole  possession  of  the 
maker  and  not  available  to  anyone  else  except  a  substitute. 

2.  Security  records. 

3.  Records  maintained  by  the  Health  and  Counseling  Centers 
or  by  other  College  counselors.     These  records  will  be 
made  available  to  an  appropriate  professional  of  the 
student's  (or  parent's)  choice. 

4.  Confidential  letters  of  recommendation,  reference,  or 
evaluation  received  prior  to  January  1,  1975. 

5.  Other  letters  of  recommendation,  reference,  or  evalua- 
tion if  the  right  of  access  has  been  waived  (see  below) . 

6.  Parents'  confidential  statements  and  parents'  income  tax. 
returns . 

Each  of  the  offices  mentioned  in  paragraph  2  will  main- 
tain a  record  of  individuals  or  agencies  who  have  requested  and/ 
or  obtained  access  to  the  student  records  for  which  it  is  respon- 
sible, .which  record  will  be  available  for  inspection  on  the  same 
basis  as  the  basic  records. 

Access  to  the  records  listed  in  paragraph  2  may  be  obtained 
by  submitting  a  written  request  to  the  office  indicated.,  Forms 
for  this  purpose  are  available  in  these  offices  but  are  not  re- 
quired.    Arrangements  will  be  made  within  4  5  days  of  the  request 
for  the  inspection  of  such  records  in  the  office  in  which  they 
are  maintained. 

Requests  by  the  student  (or  parent),  for  permanent  removal 
of  any  document* or  record  from  the  file,  or  for  permission  to  file 
a  response  to  such  document  or  record,  shall  be  made  to  the  officer 
maintaining  the  record.     If  the  request  is  denied,  a  hearing  may 
be  obtained  in  the  following  manner: 
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1.  If  the  officer  maintaining  the  record  ia  a  Vice 
President,  the  hearing  will  be  conducted  by  the 
President  (or  designee}. 

2.  If  the  officer  maintaining  the  record  is  not  a  Vice 
President,  the  hearing  "will  be  conducted  by  the  Vice 
President  (or  designee)  responsible  for  supervision 
of  the  office  in  which  the  record  is  maintained.  In 
such  case,  the  President  (or  designee)  may  entertain 
appeals. 

\  The  hearing  will  be  held  within  a  reasonable  time  after 

request  for  hearing  is  *mad'e,  and  a  written  decision  will  be  issuexjr 
within  ten  worlcing  days  of  completion  of  the  hearing. 

Each  student  (or  parent)  may  waive  his/h^r  right  of 
access  to  confidential  recommendations  used  solely  in  connection 
with  applications  for  admission  to  this  or  any  other  college  or 
university,  applications  for  employment,  or  receipt  of  an  honor. 
The  names  of  persons  making  such  recommendations  will  be  provided 
upon  request.     The  executed  waiver  will  be  sent  to  the  individual 
providing  the  recommendation,  and  will  place  the  recommendation 
in  the  category  of  documents  not  available  for  inspection  and 
re vi  ew . 

Copies  of  transcripts  of  academic  grades  will  be  pro- 
vided in  accordance  with  the  provisions  in  the  current  Schedule  of 
Classes.     Copies  of  other  records  may  be  obtained  from  the  appro- 
priate officer  upon  the  payment  to  the  Bursar  of  $1.00  for  the 
first  page  and  $.10  for  each  additional  page. 

It  is  the  general  policy  of  the  College  to  obtain  a 
student's  consent  before  releasing  any  information.     However,  in 
the  case  of  normal  public  relations  such  as  a  specific  public 
event  (theatrical  production,  concert,  athletic  event,  graduation, 
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av/arding  of  scholarships)  infoTmation  regarding  a  student's 
participation  in  that  event,  the  student's  class  and  major  field 
of  study,  and  the  height  and  weight  of  members  of  athletic  teams, 
may  be  released  without  consent .    Any  student  who  does  not  wish 
to  have  this  information  released  must  so  notify  the  College 
Relations  Officer,  in  writing,  not  later  that  the  second  week 
of  classes » 

-  SUNY  New  Paltz 
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CONFIDE>^TIALITY  OF  STUD'EI^.T  RECORDS 


TELEPHONE  INQUIRIES  ABOUT  STUDBNTS 

Only  the  following  inforination  may  be  released  by 
telephone:  .  ^-^ 

1.  Whether  or  not  the  student  is  currently 'enrolled . 

2 .  Clas  s  status  . 

3.  Dates  of  attendance. 

4.  Degree  received  and  honors,  if  any. 

The  following  information  WILL  NOT  be  released  by 
telephone:  ' 

1.  The  student's  home  address  or  telephone  number.  If 
there  is  a  claim  of  emergency,  take  the  message  and 
relay  to  the  Dean  of  Students  Office. 

2.  Grades,   test  scores,  or  terms  of  dismissal, 

5.  Date  or  place  of  birth.     These  may  be  confirmed  or 
y        denied  BUT  NOT  CORRECTED. 

4.     Health  status,  attendance  record,  academic  record, 
and  disciplinary  actions, 

WRITTEN  OR  IN- PERSON  INQUIRIES 

General : 

Unless -a  student  has  given  wri tten  permission,  only  that 
information  which  can  be  given  over  the  telephone  wijil  be  given  to 
a  written  or  in-person  inquiry.  •  \ 

Student : 


Certain  information  must  be  regarded  as  confidential, 
and  this  information  shdUld  be  released  only  to  responsible  and 


o 
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properly  identified  persons  and  agencies  having  a  legitimate 
interest  in  the  material >  and  demonstrating  a  need  to  knov. 
The  need  to  know  rarely  extends  to  all  information  concerning 
a  student;  only  information  pertinent  to  the  inquiry  .should  be 
given. 

Private  agencies,  insurance  companies,  credit  investi- 
gators, employers,  or  prospective  employers,  and  the  liX'e  DO  NOT 
QUALIFY  AS  AGENCIES  THAT  NEED  TO  KNOW  and  therefore,  will  be  given 
only  information  which  can  be,^given  over  the  telephone. 

STUDENT  PERMANENT  RECORD 

A  student  has  the  right  to  inspect  his  permanent  academic 
record  (from  which *' transcripts  are  made)  and  is  entitled  to  an 
exploration  of  any  information  recorded  in  it. 

Documents  submitted  by  or  for  the  student  in  support 
of  his  application  for  admission  or  for  transfer  credit  will  NOT 
be  returned  to  the  student,  nor  sent  elsewhere  at  his  request, 
nor  will  copies  be  made  and  sent. 

A  transcript  ^'ill  be  sent  only  upon  written  request  or 
permission  (written)  of  the  student.. 

Faculty  members  and  staff  who  have  a  legitimate  interest 
in  th.e  student's  material  in  his  Permanent  Reccrd,  and  who  demon- 
strate a  need  to  know,  will  be  permitted  to  examine  this  material 
in  the  Records  Office.     The  folder  containing  the  Permanent  Record 
or  an^'  of  its  contents  will  not  be  sent  outside  the  Records  Office 
e.\s-ept  under  highly  unusual  circumstances  specifically  authorized 
by  the  Dean  of  Admissions  and  Records. 

The  duplicate  material  in  a- student's  folder  used  by  the 
academic  advisor  and'  division  personnel  must  be  hsr^dled  and  regarded 
in  the  strictest  adherence  to  the  school  policy  of  confidentiality. 


-LiTicoln  Land  Community  College 
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^  THE  ADVISOR  PERCEPTION  INVENTORY* 

INSTRUCTIONS:    -Please  give  your  impressions  of 
your  advisor  by  respondirg  to  the  statements 
below  by  circling  the  appropriate  letters  at 
the  right*  , 


1.  My  advisor  has  been  readily  available  for  consultation. 

2.  My  advisor  has  beeii  actively  helpful* and  has  been  gen- 
uinely concerned  about  my  welfare. 

3.  My  advisor  has  served  as  a  resource  person  for  me. 

^.    The  spirit  and  practice  of  continuous  self-evaluation 
I      has  grown  through  my  advisor. 

5.    My  advisor  listens  to  problems  that  I  encounter. 

5*    My  advisor  knows  when  I  do  not  follow  his/her  conver- 
sation. 

7*    Major  points  of  my  meetings  liave  been  summarised  by  my 
advisor. 

8.  My  advisor  has  helped  me  with  personal  problems. 

9.  My  advisor  has  taken  an  interest  in  me  that  extends  be- 
yond our  meetings. 

10.  My  advisor  and  1  spend  most  of  our  time  discussing 
academic  problems* 

11.  I  believe  my  advisor  has  helped  make  the  transition 
from  high  school  to  college  easier. 

12.  I  believe  my  advis6r  anticipates  needs  that  I  have. 

13*     I  would  willingly  share  problems  that  I  encounter  with 
my  advisor. 


2S 
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14.  My  advisor  has  introduced  me  to  various  service  organ- 
izations o  n  c  amp  us  *  T^^A  SA    A  D  T>  S  D 

15.  I  enjoy  meetings  with  my  advisor*  NA  SA  A  0  D  •  SD 
16*    My  advisor  has  been  well-prepared  for  each  meeting.  NA  SA  ^  A  U  D  SD 


^Drake  University 
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QWl)  ADVISOR  EVALUATION 
FOR  OPTIONAL  USE  BY  FACULTY  AND  ADMINISTRATIVE  ADVISORS 


Faculty  and  administrative  academic,  advisors  to  students 
serve  on  a  voluntary  basis  and  are  always  interested  in  improving 
their  effectiveness.    A  form  to  assist  them  is  available  if  they 
wish  to  use  it  ,  and  the  fact  that  the  attached  evaluation  is  now  ' 
in  your  hands  tes-tifies  that  it  is  being  sent  to  you  by  your  advisor 
in  order  to  help  him  do  a  better  job. 

The  form  is  totally  anonymous;  an  envelope  is  enclosed  to 
return  it  directly  to  your  advisor,  and  it  will  not  be  seen  by 
anyone  else  unless  he  chooses  to  share  it.     Completing  the  check 
list  will  take  you  less  than  five  minutes  but  will  be  of  significant 
assistance  to  your  advisor. 

We  hope  you  will  help  him  help  you,  and  others  by  complet- 
i'ng  and  returning  the  form  promptly. 


Please  ".heck  the  li^ie  which  represents  your  personal  exper- 
ience (not  the  experience  of  others)  with  your  advisor: 


YES    NO  UNSURE 


1.  Understands  and  can  explain  the  distribution  require 
ments . 

2.  Is  approachable,  easy  to  talk  with. 

3.  Readily  available- -keeps  office  hours  as  posted  and 
is  willing  to  make  appointments  at  other  times. 

A.     Knowledge  about  classes  offered  and  prerequisites 
required. 

5..     Respects  the  feelings  and  opinions  of  students. 
6.     Knows  what  it  is  like  to  be  an  undergraduate. 
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Has  a  sense  of  humor, 
__8.     Is  interested  in  his  advisees  as  persons. 
9.     Knows  the  procedures"  by  which  to  accomplish  such 

•m 

"Special"  things  as: 

A.  Adding  or. dropping  'a  course. 

B.  Petitioning. 
_        C.     Getting  an  incomplete  grade. 
__       D.     Ta]<ing  proficiency  exams. 
__       E.     Auditing  a  course. 

10.  Knowledgeable  about  other  University  resources 
(financial  aid,  counseling,  fraternities  and 
sorrorities,  activities,  etc.)* 

11.  Does  not  pry  into  personal  lives. 

12.  Knows  university  regulations  on  such  matters  as* 
A.     Probation,  dismissal. 

_       B.  Withdrawal. 

C.  Removing  an  incomplete  grade. 
__       D.     Transferring  credits  . 

__       E.     Auditing  a  course . 

_13.     Is  f lexible- -seeks  and  actively  explores  alternative 

solutions  to  student  problems. 
14.     Helpful  in  such  matters  of  academic  concern  as: 

  A.     Poor  grades. 

__       B.     Study  habits  . 

C-    Performance  on  examinations* 
_       Dj,.    Choice  of  major  field* 
_     '  E.  Career. 

F.     Graduate  school  . 
_        G.     Study  on.  affiliated  programs   (abroad,  etc*)  . 
_       H.     Desire  to  drop  a  course* 

_       I.     Interest  in  transferring  or  dropping  out  of  school. 
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YES    NO  UNSURE 


15.  Has  good  common  sense  and  offers  practical 
suggestions  on  topics  of  non-academic  concerns: 

_       A.     Ho4i-$4ng".-  ^ 
_       B .     Ro  omma  t  e  s . 

C.     Emplo^'ment . 
__       D.  Family. 

E  .     Homesicikness . 
_       F.  Marriage. 
_       G.  Career. 

16.  Is  helpful  and  available  during  the-period  of  pre- 
registration. 

17.  Does  not  hold  grudges. 

18.  Commands  respect. 

19.  Has  considerable  patience. 

20.  Has  a  strong  sense  of  responsibility. 


Comments 


•  10 
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ACADEMIC  ADVISEMENT . QUESTIONNA I RE 


Advisor: 


Acadeinic  Maj  or  : 


Career  Choice:  «  ^^Terms  Enrol le( 

Class:     3    4  Sex:    M  F 

Times  you  have  consulted  your  advisor 

this  term:     0    1-4    5-9  10+ 

INSTRUCTIONS:     Please  give  your  impressions 

of  your  advisor  by  responding  to  tne  s>«^e- 

jnents  below  by  circling  the  appropriate  le'^^ters 

at  the  right.  '  •  J 

MY  ADVISOR: 


UNF 

1 

2  3 

4 

5  6 

6+ 
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TO 
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O 
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a' 

w 

O 

Pi 

fD 

1, 

Listens  to  me 

NA 

SA 

A 

I 

D 

SD 

2, 

Respects  me  as  a  person  of  worth 

NA 

SA 

A 

D 

SD 

3. 

Makes  all  reasonable  efforts  to  help  me 

NA 

SA 

A 

u 

D 

SD 

4. 

Helps  me  develop  my  educational  goals 

NA 

SA 

A 

U 

D 

SD 

5. 

Provides  important  information  concerning 

-\ 

ray  career 

NA 

SA 

A 

u 

D' 

SD 

6.' 

Refers  me  to  ;^)ersons  who  can  help  me 

with  my  problems 

NA 

SA 

A 

u 

D 

SD 

7. 

Includes  my  desires  in  my  degree  program 

NA 

SA 

A 

II 

D 

SD 

8. 

Helps-  me  define  and  explore  my  life  goals 

NA 

SA 

A 

u 

D 

SD 

9. 

Helps  me  choose  my  courses 

HA 

SA 

A 

u 

D 

SD 

10. 

Helps  me  plan  a  convenient  class  schedule 

^A" 

SA 

A 

u 

D 

SD 

11. 

Helps  me  solve  my  academic  problems 

NA 

SA 

A 

u 

D 

SD 

12. 

Permits  me  to  make  my  own  decisions 

NA 

SA 

A 

u 

D 

SD 

13. 

Has  time  to  help  me  when  I  need  him 

NA 

SA 

A 

u 

D 

SD 

14.. 

Is  open  to  discuss  any  problem  I  might  have 

NA 

SA 

A 

u 

D 

SD 
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15 . 

H^liDs  me  undeTstBTid  coll^i?^  reoulations 

NA 

SA 

A 

u 

T) 

SD 

16  / 

Cares  about  my  future  career  success 

m 
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U 

B 

SD 

17 
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18 . 

Has  Hs  sis  ted  me  wi  th  i3eT*^oTial  DTohleTn^i 
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SD 

19  . 

Helt)S  nie  foel  at  ease 

NA 

SA 
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u 

D 

SD 

20 

iP YTi  1    i  Ti  <^    o T ^5  ri  1 1    t"  1  n n    T n ii  i  T'i^^tti p n  t  <;    i  n    m v 

Xi^i^W  ^ClXJiO      XXu^LiduX  W  J  1      X  V?  M  V4  X  1  V?  J|l  V?  11  L  O      X  11  j 

college 

NA 

SA 

A 

u 

D 

SD 

Is  inforjned  about  my  past  school  record 

m 

SA 

A 

u 

D 

SD 

Encourages  me  in  my  college  MOt'k 

NA 

SA 

A 

u 

D 

SD 

23, 

Is  very  patient  with  me 

NA 

SA 

A 

u 

D 

SD 

24  . 

Provides  accurate  up-to-date  information 

NA 

SA 

A 

u 

D 

SD 

25. 

Is  one  I  could  recommend  to  another  student 

NA 

Sii 

A 

u 

D 

SD 

A.     What  do  you  see  as  the  major  strengths  of  the  Academic  and 
Career  Advisement  Program? 


B  .     What  do  you  i  ee  as  the  major  yea]<nesses  of  the  Academic  and 
Career  Advi'sement  Program?     Please  make  suggestions  for 
improvemerit . 

/  -  University  of  North  Florida 
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13  BMim  Goawrrm  to      hc«  otowits  «i>  .iibo^  the  jUNism^  ^rogms  a<  this  gampos. 

YtMm  R£3I>0H»  13  WCMaATCfl    rUA3E  AN3W1R  TW  Q0K3TIONB  WHICH  FOLLOW  AND  fWDKN  THE  GOMPLKTSD 
viUKaTIOJMNAlHI.    TiU^OCS  ?0R  YOUK  HEli>. 


MKBCTJOWSs 


BITIR  THE  J»W«»  or  THE  >I03T  APPROPRIATE  RE3P0H3B 
^eUldTlON. 


IN  TnS  BOX  Pi^OV:ilSC  VITH  EACH 


□ 


cm  m  ean 

Vo  you  know  wtu>  hM  bwm  Msisrwd 
M  your  MMlDaic  i^dvitoi*? 


T)0 


C .   Hav*  :yx>a       with  «i  i^oiidwnio  advisor 

ntiurijn  thm  p**t  two  ••w*»t«r«  or 
during  tb*  Mmmmr'i 

1» 

2^  no 

COIhrrXNUE  WITH  THE  RWAININO  ITBKS  OKLY  IP 
YOUR  AKSWICR  TO  THE  ABOVX  QUESTION  WAS  •'YK3> 

YOUR  AN3WSH         «>J0,*'  PXXASE  INDlGATE 
WHY  YGU  DID  »T  3Et  A»  ADVI30R.     (WriU  on 


□ 


during  th*  paat  tiM>  »Mist«rft  h&a  b«cii^. 


2, 

if, 

5. 


E^ 


□ 


Wh«n  1  so  to        my  *dYi»or^  I  find 
that  h#/»h»  it) 

1-  alviaya  aYAllabla 

2  ,  unAially  avallAblt 

3^  aaldon  availabla 

^  ,  aVAllabla  by  tppointaant 

5-  not  arallibl*  *t  t  convaniant  tlii« 


□ 


In  oar  wtmtl^B  togathar,  fisj^  adviflor  appaars 
to  ba; 


patiaot,  and  htlpTul  to  sm  aa 
an  :indlYidual 

halpTuI  with  toy  academic  coiictma» 
but  not  with  a^y  pti-tonal  problaaa 
aootwbat  formal  and  cold 
anxloua  t^j  Rat  tha  whola  thing  ovar  with 


□ 


1  f«al  that  nor  adviaor'a  knowl«dga 
ragvaationa  axid  requii^am^nta  In  njy  MAJOH 
PROGRAM  thould  ba  ratad  a«; 


5. 
5- 


v«ry  good 

«ood 

avara^ia 

poor 

vary  poor 


□ 


1  f«al  that  my  adviso.  a  knowledge  of 
«an«ral  UKTVERSITY  REGULAT10K3  should  be 
ratad  as: 


1. 

-  5. 


vary  good 

«ood 

AVartlE* 

^poor 
vary  poor 


J. 


□ 


adviaor'a  aat^^atanca  in  halping  m 
plan  jcy  piogratt  t>r  rutura  samtstara 
ha*  baa&) 


1» 


vary  good 

good 

avaraga 

poor 

vary  poor 


□ 


L. 


□ 


Ai*ter  ataing  my  adviaor,  1  f«cl 
that  tha  tia»  with  hia/har  iat 

1*    axtraoHly  bai»a/4dial  for  txm 

S.    baiiificiai  for 

3^    hardly  worth  tha  affort 

K    not  bamfioial 

5-  waatad 

All  thinga  oon*ldar*il>  X  faal 
that  1  would  giva  ay  adviaor  a 
grade  of 4 

V-  A 
2.  B 

C 
D 

5*  ? 

1  find  th«  oatarial  dist^ibxitad  Id 
major  dapartaent  to  dasoriba  ita  program 
and  i>«q\iirwacjntg  t 

1  *  infoToativa  and  xviful 

2-  no  aatarial  availabla 

3-  of  tan  mislaadihg 

k  »  no  opinion 


Art  you  awara  of  tha  UNO  Oraduation 
Contract? 


□ 


□ 


1. 


Yaa 

JNo 


0.    All  thinga  Gonaidared,  I  faal  that  1  ^lould 
give  iny  major  progrttn'a  adviaing  efforta 
a  rating  of j 


□ 


3- 


vary  good 

good 
average 

poor 

vary  poor 


□ 


yty  adviaor  rofart  me  to  appropriate  other 
aourcaa  of  infomation  and  aaiiatancas 


1 .  always 

2.  Bioat  of  the  time 

3.  90Bm  of  the  tiine 

4.  havar 

5*  no  need  to  refer 


Q-    In  iny  opinion,  thia  survay  iai 


□ 


1. 
2. 
3- 

5* 


very  good 
good 
averagt 
poor 

very  poor 
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Tha  effort  that  my  adviaor  ahowa  in 
tryihg  to  know  ma  aa  an  individual 
ahould  ba  ratad  aa 


U 
2. 
3* 

3. 


vary  good 

good 

avaraga 

poor 

vary  poor 


IWB  BACK  OP  THIS  KORM  IS  AVAIUBi^  FOR  YOUR  CCWtOttS  AM)  RffiO^KaCATIONB. 
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STATE  UNB'ERSITY  OF  IOWA 
Your  major  is^^  

Your  present  academic  advisor's  name  is  

Your  age   Your  sex  F 

1.  Are  you  at  present  or  have  you  in  the  past  been"  enrolled  for 
Honors  work  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts?  ^Yes  No 

2.  Have  you  done  all  of  your  undergraduate  work  (with  the  excep- 
tion of  summer  school)  at  the  State  Univeristy  of  loi^ra? 

 ^Yes  ^No 

IF  NO,  check  the  academic  standing  you  rec^ved  upon  enter- 
ing the  State  University  of  Iowa. 

 freshman  standing 

 sophomore  standing 

junior  standing 
 senior  standing 

3.  How  many  academic  advisors  have  you  had  assigned  to  you  while 
attending  the  State  Un'iversity  of  Iowa?  


IF  YOU  HAVE  HAD  MORE  THAN  ONE  academic  advisor  at  SUl  respond 

to  the  following: 

INSTRUCTIONS:     Read  all  of  the  statements  under  the 
heading  "Reasons  for  advisor  change"  and  place  in  the 
space  provided  at  the  right  of  the  appropriate  state- 
ment a  check  representing  the  advisor  (in  chronological 
order)  this  change  applied  to.     It  may  be  that  you  will 
have  several  checks  by  any  one  statement. 

REASON (S)  FOR  ADVISOR  CHANGE  ADVISOR#  12  3  4  5 

My  advisor  left  the  University  and  I  was 

assigned  to  someone  else  _   


5,3.90 


1  requested  a  different  advisor  within  the 
same  department 


ADVISOR*  12  3  4  5 


I  was  assigned  to  the  Liberal  Arts  Advisor  Office 
and  when  I  declared  a  major,  I  was  assigned  an 
advisor  within  my  .newly  chosen  department 


Other;  reason  not  listed  above 


4.     ANSWER  ONLY  IF  YOU  HAVE  HAD  MORE  THAN  ONE  ADVISOR 

In  general,  whaf  effect  do  you  feel  changing  advisors  has  had 
on  you? 

 adverse  effect 

 h^s  not  made  any  difference,  good  or  bad  -* 

 has  been  very  beneficial 


ERIC 


What  has  been  the  longest  duration  you  have  gone  without  con- 
sulting the. academic  advisor  which  has  been  assigned  to  you? 

Semesters:  1  2   5   .4   5   6        7        8        9  10 

If  you  did  not  (as  indicated  above}  consult  with  your  advisor 
for  more  than  two  semesters,  check  the  appropriate  reason  below. 

 ^7  advisor  was  never  around  when  I  needed  him. 

 ^  found  that  I  could  get  better  help  in  planning  my 

schedule,  etc,  from  my  friends. 
 After  my  advisor  gave  me  "bad  advice"  a  time  or  two,  I 

felt  I  could  do  as  well  or  better  on  my  own. 
 L_,_I  became  discouraged  by  my  advisor's  lack  of  interest  and 


impersonal  treatment  and  have  never  returned  to  see  him (her) 
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IMPORTANT:     This  section  pertains  only  to  the  advisor  whose  name 
you  listed  on  page  one. 

6.  For  hov  many  semesters  have  you  been  assigned  to  your  present 
advisor   semesters  ' 

7.  How  many  times  have  you  met  with  your  a-dvisor  for  counseling 
this  semester?^^  times 

8.  Approximately  how  many  times  did  you  meet  with  your  adviso*  in 
your  junior  year   times 

9.  On  the  average,  how  long  would  you  say  that  your  meetings  with 
your  advisor  took? 

 Two  minutes  or  less 

 two  to  five  minutes 

 five  to  ten  minutes 

ten  to  fifteen  minutes 

 fifteen  minutes  or  longer 

10.     In  order  to  help  you  with  a  particular  situation,  has  your 

advisor  ever  suggested  that  you  consult  any  of  the  folloVing 
ampus  agencies?    Check  those  which  he  suggested. 

 Office  of  Student  Financial  Aids 

 The  University  Counseling  Service 

 The  Liberal  Arts  Advisory  Office 

 ^^i'he  Office  of  Student  Affairs 

 The  Student  Health  Service 

 Business  and  Industrial  Placement  Office 

 Educational  Placement  Office 

 One  of  your  course  instructor's 

Other  not  listed  above 


r: 


11.     Has  yoi/r  advisor  ever  met  with  you  and  his  other  auvisees  as  a 

f 

group  ^o  discuss  areas  of  concerns •  (vocationar.  opportunities, 
graduation  requirements,  etc.)  common  to  all  his  majors?  ^ 
Yes  No 


J  05 


ERIC 
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IF  YES,  list  the  occasions: 


12.    Have  you  ever  had  any  contacts  vith  yourj^dvisor  outside  the 
advisory  situation? 
 ^Yes  Uo 

IF  NO,  woii;id  you  like  to?^  ;Yes  Ho 

IF  YES,  wh^re? 

 He  was  an  instructor  in  one  of  my  courses. 


^      He  is  an  advisor  to  or  attends  one  o^f  the  organizations 
I  belong  to. 

have  met  informally  at  a  faculty  tea,   Christmas  party, 
etc-  or  function  of  the  university. 
 0 1  h  T   


INSTRUCTIONS:     There  are  no  right  or  wrong  answers  to  the  following 
statements.     What  is  wanted  is  your  own  individual  feelings  about 
these  statements.     Read  each  statement  carefully  and  decide  how  you 
feel  about  it.     Then  mark  your  answer  on  the  space  provided  on  the 
questionnaire.'    Remember  that  this  section  pertains  only  to  the 
advisor  whose  name  you  listed  on  page  one. 

(SA  strongly  ajree  JA  just  agree  UC  undecided-uncertain  D  disagree 
SD  "strongly  dijsagree) 


SA  ■ JA    UC      D  SD 


13.  :  I  doubt  thjat  my  advisor  Jknows  who  I  am 

or  anything  about  me  . 

14.  When  I  neejd  to  see  my  advisor,  I  have 
difficulty  setting  up  an  appointment 

>  ^ 

with  him  . 
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15.  My  advisor  usually  appears  so  rushed 
that  I  hesitate  to  as3<Vniany  of*  the 
questions  or  to  discuss""  areas  vhich* 
I  fe^el  would  be  helpful"  to  me. 

16.  My  advisor  appears  well  informed  om 
cois^yse  requirements,  regulations,  etc. 
anii^I  can  place  a  great  deal  of  con- 
fidence in  any  suggestions  he  might 
make  regarding  those  matters 

17.  My  advisor  appears  to  be  cold,  doesn't 
pay  much  attention  to  what  I  am  saying, 
and  is  rather  brisk  in  his  manner  with 
me 

18.  If  I  had  a  problein  of  a  personal  nature, 
I  wouldn't  think  of  going  to  my  advisor 
to  discuss  it. 

19.  I  usually  meet  with  my  advisor  at  least 
one  or  more  tiJnes  a  semester  other  than 
at  registration. 

20.  My  advisor  makes  me  feel  at  ease  and  by 
his  manner  encourages  me  to  discuss  any- 
thing which  might  be  helpful  to  me. 

21.  Although  my  advisor  has  fairly  definite 
office  hours  when  he  is  available  for^" 
advising,  he  is  so  busy  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  see  him  anyway 

2c2.     I  feel    that  my  faculty  advisor  knows 

me  as  an  individual  and  is  interested 

in-  me  as  a  person 
23,    My  advisor  seems  to  know  little  more 

about  course  offerings,  regulations 

etc.  than  I  do. 


10- 
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SA    JA    UC      D  SD 


\ 
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SA    3A  UC 


D 


24 »    About  the  only  time  I  use  my  advisor 
is  to  sign  my  card  at  registration 
and  sometimes  not  even  then. 

25.  My  relationship  with  my  advisor  is 
such  that  1  would  not  hesitate  to  seek 
his  advice  on  most  any  subject  or 
problem  I  might  have. 

26.  In  our  meetings  together,  my  advisor 
appears  warm,  interested,  and  patient 
with  me . 

PLEAS£  USE  THE  BACK  OF  THIS  PAGE  TO  MAKE  ANY  ADDITIONAL  STATEMENT 
CONCERNING  YOUR  OWN  PERSONAL' REACTION  TO  THE  ADVISING  SYSTEM  AT 
SUI  AS  YOU  HAVE  EXPERIENCED  IT. 
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Your  present  Education^  ddvlsor's  name; 


-  (If  you  do  not  know  your  advisor Vs  name,  please  contact  your  Departmental 
Office  or  the  College  of  Education  Records  Office.) 

PttASE  CIRCLE  THE-  APPROPRIATE  NUMBER  BELOW: 

1.  Present  class  standing:    1  -  Freshman   2  -  Soph     3  -  Junior   4  -  Senior 

2.  Your  sex;         1  -  Male         2  -  Female 

3.  Your  cultural  race:    1  -  Black        2  -  Spanish  surname    3  -  American  Indian 

^  -  Oriental       5  -  All  other    6  -  Decline  to  respond 

4.  Your  present  cumulative  grade  point  average: 

1  -  3.50  to  4.00  5  -  1.50  to  1.99 

2  -  3.00  to  3.49  6  -  1.00  ^:o  1.49 

3  -  2.50  to  2.99  7  -  Less  than  1.00 

4  -  2.00  to  2.49  S  -  None  yet  (freshman 

or  transfer) 

5.  Did  you  ever  transfer  to  the  University  of  Maryland  at  College  Park  from 
djiotner  institution?  1  -  Yes  2  -  No 

6.  How  long  has  the  c'bove-named  person  been  your  advisor? 

1  -  Less  than  1  semester        4-5  or  6  semesters 

2  -  1  or  2  semesters  5  -  7  or  more  semesters 

3  -  3  or  4  semesters 

7.  How  many  times  would  you  estima-te  that  you  met  with  your  advisor  durina 
this  time?  '  ^ 

1  -  Less  than  3  times  4  -  11  to  15  times  : 

2  -  3  to  5  times  5  -  More  than  15  times 

3  -  6  to  10  times 

8.  On  the  average,  how  long  would  you  say  that  your  meetings  with  your 
advisor  took? 

1  -  two  minutes  or  less  4  -  ten  to  fifteen  minutes 

2  -  two  to  five  minutes  5  -  fifteen  to  thirty  minutes 
'  3  -  five  to  ten  minutes  6  -  more  than  thirty  minuses 

9.  Have  you  had  any  contacts  with  your  advisor  outside  the  advisory 
situation? 

. 1  -  Yes  2  -  No 

10.  If  "NO," would  you  like  to?      1  -  Yes  2  -  No 
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INSTRUCT  1 0»JS:    There  are  no  right  or  wrong  ansv/ers  to  the  ^'ol  lowing  .statements. 
What  Is  wanted  is  your  own  individual  feelings  about  these  statements.  Read 
each  statement  carefully  and  decide  how  you  feel  about  it.   Then  mark  your 
answer  on  the  spoce  provided  on  the  questionnaire. 

SA  strongly  agree         OA   just  agree   U  undecided-uncer^tain   0  disagree 
SD  strongly  disagree 

SA      OA      U      D  SO 

1.  I  doubt  that  my  advisor  knows  who  I  am 
or  anything  about  me.  

2.  My  advisor  gives  me  a  feeling  of  frus- 
tration.  

•  3.    When  1  need  to  see  my  advisor,  I  have 
Tittle  difficuTty  in  setting  up  an 

appointment  with  him.  '  

'  4.    My  advisor  usually  appears  so  rushed 

that  1  hesitatfi  to  ask  many  of  the  ques- 
tions or  to  discuss  areas  which  I  feel 

would  be  heTpful  to^me.  -  

5.  I  feel  1  could  recommend  my  advisor  to 
another  student.  .  

6.  My  advisor  appears  well  informed  on 
course  requirements,  regulations,  etc. 
and  I  can  place  a  great  deal  of  confi- 
dence in  any  suggestions  he  might  make 

regarding  these  matters.   

7.  My' advisor  appears  to  be  cold,  doesn't 
pay  much  attention  to  what  I  am  saying, 

and  is  rather  brisk  with  me.  

8.  I  have  been  satisfied  with  my  advisement_;  ^  

9.  If  I  had  a  problem  of  a  personal  nature, 
I  wouldn't  thinK  of  going  to  my  advisor  ^ 

to  discuss  it.   _ 

10.    I  usually  meet  with  my  advisor  at  least 

one  or  more  times  a  semester  other  than  \ 
at  registration  .(or  prc-registration) .    _^   \ 

n.    I  am  satisfied  with  my  advisor.  ^  .  

12.  •  My  advisor  makes  me  feel  at  ease  and  by 
his  manner  encourages  me  to  discuss  any- 
thing which  might  be  helpful  to  me.     
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13.  Although  my  advisor  has  fairly  definite 
office  hours  when  he  is  available  for  ad^ 
vising,  he  Is  ^o  busy  It  is  almost  impossible 
to  see  htm  anyway. 

14.  I  feci  that  other  Colleges  should  provide  ad- 
visement like  this  College  provides. 

15.  My  advisor  is  not  only  well  Informed  about 
course  requirements  and  regulations  but 
i)e  is  also  sufficiently  conscientious  about 

^  *my  enrollment  each  semester  so  that  I  am  not 
handicapped  with  enrollment  errors. 

16.  I  "feel  that      cxivis.or  knows  me  as  an  ind1-_ 
*                     vldual  and  Is  interested  In  me  as  a  person.. 

17.  I  feel  satisfied  as  a  result  of  my  talks 
with  my  advisor. 

18.  Hy  advisor  seems  to  know  little  more  about 
course  offerings,  regulations,  etc.  than 

I  dA 

19.  About  the  only  t^'me  I  use  my  advisor  is  at 
registration  (or  pre-registration)  and  some- 
times not  even  then. 

20.  %  relationship  with  my  advisor  is  such  that 
I  would  not  hesitate  to  seek  his  advice  on 
most  any  subject  or  problem  I  might  have. 

21.  Colleges  should  provide  advisors  like  mine. 

22.  In  our  meetings  together,  my  advisor  appears 
.warm.  Interested,  and  patient  with  me. 

23.  Since  my  advisor  is  not  very  knowledgeable  or 
sonscientlous  about  his  advising  responsi- 
bilities, I  can  reasonably  expect  him  to  make 
some  kind  of  enrollment  error  when  1  seek  his 
help  during  pre*registration. 


SA  OA 


University  of  Maryland 
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M*y  5,  1976 

tot   HM—lvy  College  Feculty 
:9t<mi  Qesnlttee  on  Counseling 

fti*  Ceanltt^t  on  Counsel tng  will  make  rr^coninendations'in  the  fall  of  1976  cfbncerning 
•rrmngenients  for  acadewlc^dvlsing  and  personal  counseling  at  the  College.  To  this  end^ 
ire  «rt  seeking  iiif omation.  from  many  segmdnts  of  the  community. 

"^e  purpose  of  this  questionnaire  is  to  find  out  i^at  the  faculty  does  and  what  the 
iaculty  thinkse  Specifically^  Mr.  are  asking:  ^ 

—  How  much  advising  and  counseling  you  do, 

—  on  vhi^t  sorts  of  topiis^ 

—  with  what  sorts  of  students. 

—  How  you  use  the  advising  and  counseling  resources  of  the  college, 

—  vhat  you  Icnow  about  them, 

~  and  ^at  you  think  ana^how  you  feel  :ibout  all  this. 


The  questionnaire  looks  long,  but  we  have  tried  to  make  it  easy  to  answer.  It  should 
take  you  no  more  than  30  minutes^  Please  f  ill  it  out^  and  return  it  as  quickly  as  you 
cane  You 'will  also  f  ind  a  postcard  enclosede  Please  put  your  name  on  this  and  return 
it  separately  from  the  questionnaire.  This  will  enable  us  to  remind  you  about  this 
survey  if  necessary.  It  is  essential  that  we  hear  from  as  large  and  representative  group 
of  the  faculty  as  possible.  Your  reply  is  completely  anpnymous^  -  . 

<^ 

The  Ccmnitee  also  welcomes  comments  in  person  and  in  writing  from  all  faculty  members. 


Blythe  Glinchy,  Chairman 
Gra2ia  Avitabile 
Lisa  Bohlander 
Nancy  Chotiner 
Tom  Dimieri 
Linda  Hurley 
Vivian  Ingersoll 
Joyce  Wadlington   ^  ^ 
Barbara  Wilson 


****    PLEASE  RETURN  QUESTIONNAIRE  TO  BLYTHE  CLINCHY,  PSYCHOLOGY 


I.    ACia)IMIC  Alf  ISIHC 

Xb  thit  f  irtt  •tetion  wt  ask  you  ,tp  respond  to  %  number  of  questions  concjemtng  academic 
^*  ^«««fcion»  de*l  mainly  with  what  you  do  as  an  academic  advisor  and  how  you 


Mil  about  Itl    W«  ara  intaraated  alao  in  your  thoughts  about'  the  present  system  and  in 
fwiat  ««actiont  to  yarious   modela  of  aeademic  advising. 

Im    Af  "*ou  •ervitig  in  a  fotniAl  capacity  ^as  advisor  to  Juniors  and  seniors  majoring  5: 
In  yotix  drtnartmant  this  year?    (Please  check)    Yes  .  No  

> 

a*  If  yaa,  plaaa%  anawar  the  following  questions: 

it  * 

<1)    How.  many  advlsaaa  do  you  have  this  year?    6: 

^2)    Did  you  have  any  choice  as  to  \Aich  students  became  your  advisees? 
(Pleaae  check  the  appropriate  response.) 

C«nplete  choice  ,  Some^  choice  C 

No  choice  Don'  t  know   7:- 


(3)    Did  your  advisees  have  any  choice  as  to  which  faculty  member  became 
their,  advisor? 

Complete  choice   Some  choice  


(4)    When  you  encounter  one  of  your  advisees ,  do  you  remember  Tiis/ he?:  name? 
,  Always   Usually  


(5)    How  many  of  your  advisees  this  year  initiated  a  meeting  with  you  on 
other  than  routine,  required  occasions? 

All  of  them  ^    Most  of  them 


(6)    With  how  many  of  your  advisees  did  you  initiate  meetings  this  year  when 
not  required  to  do  so? 

With  all  With  most 


(7)    With  how  many  of  your  advisees  this  year  did  you  discuss  academic  matters 
other  than  course  choices  and  requirements  in  the  major  field? 

Ifith  all  ^  With  most  


No  choice   Don't  "know  8: 


Occa5ionally_   Never  ^  9: 


Some  of  them   None  of  them^   10: 


With  some    With  none  11: 


With  some  With  none  12: 


(8)    How  veil  do  you  think  your  advising  met  the  academic  needs  of  your  advisees 
this  year? 

Hot  at  all  well   Faixiy  well^ 

no% 

0 


Quite  well   Doj'^toow  13l 


Mm   MMilty  #ttM  41M«M  MdiMtc  MttMt  vltli  ttwlMta  nho  AT*  not  foiwilly  •••igntd 
t»  tlM      AiYltMt  i  «•  ^11  Bf  ^Ith  tKoi«  who  Are*    In  thii  quoBilon,  %»•  aro  tntor- 
Mt«i  in  tlio  «Mto  0|  toficB  you  dltcuio  ^th  itudonts  in  doing  fotiftal  or  Ingoittal 

,    ^iitioi««  w  ocadiiftic  MtWri  or  mttor^  nimt^A  to  toaehlng  and  l*arnin».    Moata  try 
M  ••tlaatA  tlMi  iiit>tr  of  atiidantg  vith  vhoM  you  dlacutiad  tht  follovlnf  topiot  duriQg 


^'CVlMM  dMck  tiMi  ttpprofrlAto  col»tt.) 


ti  for  tbo  ttajot 


clioicA  of  ntoursaa  vlthln 
jfoor  dofarcMnt 

c*    cWlcA  of  €oitraaa  outaida 
your  dapartMBt 

4.    41ff  icultiaa  atudant  ia  ax- 
yarlaticiag  ia  your  eoura« 

41fflattitlaa  atudant  ^ia  ax- 
l»arianclnt  io  a>  oourta  taught 
l>y  aOMOoa  alaa 

f «    off <-€aa|M3a  iatamahipa  or 
f  iald  atudy  opportunitlaa 

caraar  optiona 

h.  12'-collaga  axchaoga 

i«  MIT  couraaa 

j«  raquiraMOta  for  dagraa 

k.  graduata  programa 

1,  suaMr  •chopl 

«.  Imvvs  of  abscnca 

A.  transfer 

o.  honors  work 

p,  crsdlt/non-crsdlt 

4.  other    (rioas*  dsscribo) 


Ron*     1^5 ,   6-10     11-lS  Hor«  thsn  IS 


U; 


15; 


16; 


12L 


18; 


191 


20; 


21: 


22; 


23: 


24: 


25: 


26; 


4t: 


28: 


29; 


30: 


3.    FloAS*  circl*  sny  of  ths  topics  listsd  in  question  42  (sbovs)  *rt»lch  you  consider 
yourself  poorly  qualified  to  discuss  at  present. 


4.    Assw*  that  lOOX  of  you  ac«de«ie  advisii«  (on  witters  like  those  listed  In  2,  above) 
is  allocated  modc  the  follovint  groups.    Please  try  to  estimate  the  X  of  that  tine 
that  MS  sp«tt  *  with  each  of  the<  following  f  roups  durinn  this  ssipestcr. 

rrestowa  -   


h.    tophoMore  who  have  not  yet  declared  a  ■alor  , 

c.    ttwiMts  aajorint  or  deciarlBt  a  aajor  in 
your  department 

4.  J«Blora  aet  ■ajerias  in  your  dapartawst  f)  ^ 


49: 

M>: 
SI: 


a.   faolars  aae  fajerlnt  ia  T^r  dapartseat 


S2: 


S.401 

?  .Sil  TVl^     ""S^?  ho^  mt^r  ttudMtt  y«u  r«f«rr«d  to  th« 

'  *  Haibtr  of  ttudonts  r«ferr«d 

MofM   l»2    S«5   6-10   Moro  than  10 


a.  othar  faculty  la  your  da^rtaent 

b.  tour  dapartMot  chalrparion 

'  c,  faaulty  in  othar  dapartncnta 

d.  Daaa  of  Acadaalc  Prograaa 

fa  othtr  ttudmtt 

t*  Cartar  Sarvlcot 

h.  Mractor  of  Conelnutng  Education 

1.  Othar    (Plaaaa  daacrlb«.) 


Ml 


57; 


iiL 


60; 


61; 


*  S  ^  ^*~»  Vfaether  or  not  you  encountered  each 

of  tha  followins  problema  during  thl«  acadenlc  ^ear.  Second,  if  you  did  encounter  the 
probla«,  did  you  initiate  a  coniultation  with  a  Glass  Dean,  either  by  calling  the  De.n 
or  tugteatlng  to  the  student  that  the  see  her  Dean? 


Encountered  problem     Initiated  consultation 


Student  was  having  trouble  handling 
work  in  your  course. 

Student  appeared  to  be  in  personal 
difficulty 

Student  was  delinquent  in  attendance 
or  assignments 

You  oaadad  infoxaation  on  regulations, 
raquirements,  etc. 


Yes 

No 

Yes 

No 

Doei 
app 

not 
Iv 

63: 

64: 
65: 

66: 
67: 

68: 
69: 

Dnd«r  tht  pr«<«nt  myMtm  *t  the  College,  formal  academic  advising  is  partly  centralized, 
under  the  Glass  Deans  and  Dean  of  AcademiiE  Programs,  and  partly  decentralized,  with 
faculty  advising  majors  in  their  departments.    Which  of  the  following  statements  best 
axpressas  your  evaluation  of  this  arrangement?    (Please  check  one.) 


Aa    It  vorks  vary  vail 


ba    It  works  fairly  ymll,  but  has  some  problans   

c.  It  does  not  work  very  well,  has  many  problemsa  

d.  Don't  know.    jq. 


if  you  sea  any  problems  In  the  arranganent,  please  describe  than,  if  possible.  71; 
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At  mom  coll«s«s»  f«culty  take  more  Tfttpon«ibility  for  academic  advising  than  at 
Vallaalay.    For  aacaapla,  sooe  of  all  faculcy  might  mfe  assigned  to  a  grou|Kof  students 
^iMit  naeasaaTily  aajortng  in  their  departments)  and  might  do  all  or  nearly  all  of  the 
•cadioiiey^advistng  for  that  group,    (for  example,  helping  the  student  to  make  sensible 
itoeiVlM  coQcamtng  bar  academic  life,  discussing  problems  and  pleasures  in  learning). 

«• '  If  you  would  probably  not  be  willing  to  serve  as  a  faculty  advisor,  please  check 
all  raasons  that  apply:  ^  72: 


(I)     I  mm  too  busy  . 


<2)     I  ma  top  ignorant. 


(3)  1  might  tend  to  favor  my  own  departmental  off cringSji  

(4)  ,  I  might  tend  to  favor  bet4:er  students.  * 

(5)  I  don't  enjoy  this  sort  of  interaction  with  students,  

(6)  It  eticourages  students*  dependence  on  other s.^  

(7)  Arrangements  in  which  students  and  faculty  are  forced 
upon  each  other  do  not  work  very  well.  

(8>.  Other.  (Please  descr;tbe)' 

b.    Vould  you  favor  a  similar  arrangement  at  Wellesley?    (Please  check  one.)  73: 


(1)  Probably  yes,  without  released  time  or  extra  pay  

(2)  Probably  yes,  if  given  released  time  from  teaching 

(3)  Probably  yes,  if  paid  

(4)  Def  initely  not  . 

(5) .  Other.    (Please  specify) 


Are  there  academic  natters  on  which  you  feel  Kellesley  students  do  not  receive.' 
adequate  advising? 

Tes       •  Ho   Don't  know   2^ 

li  yes,  please  describe. 
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n.    PSRSONAL  COUNSELING 

WttrJTto^/^lt  SL;^  l»t.«.t.d  •J.o  m  your  p«ception.  of  th.  p«..nt 
«3r«tM       la  th*  tttwt      your  knovUdt*  of  eouattllng  tervlefts  at  th«  Collet. 

VJl^l  ^''♦^J^i^"*'  f  «e  .OMtim..  consUt^ed  more  p.r.on«l  S.n 


Hon*     1-2     3-5  .  6-10     Mora  than  10 


1. 


•tudrats^  ritUtloni  with  peer* 

studM^ct*  dif flcultle*  with  an 
tikitructor  othtr^  than  yowrsclf 

iaiuea  concerning  studant^t 

student's  inability  to  work  or  to 
vork  eff  iciently 

student Va  general  unhapplness  or 
depression 

.  decisions  student  Is  making  on 
natters  other  than  academic 
(Please  specify  If  possible.) 

othsr    (Please  describe) 

J 


I 

   < 

J 

1 

26; 


77: 


80: 


Card  II 

5: 


11.  Aasiae  that  im  of  your  personal  couniellng  (on  matters  like  those  listed  in  10 
above)  is  allocated  amor«  the  following  groupa.  Please  try  to  estimate  the  7.  of  that 
time  Chat  was  spent  with  each  of  these  groups  during  this  semester.  ~  


a.  Freshmen 

b.  Sophomores 

c.  Juniors 

d.  Sanlora 


X  time 


IL 
&. 
iL 
10; 


W.  To  which  of  the  follo</lng  College  personnel  have  you  referred  students  for  personal 
eounttling  during  this  academic  year?    (Check  all  that  apply.) 


a.  Daan  of  Academic  Prograaa  

b.  Class  Deans,  Dean  of  Academic  Programs 

c.  faychiatrista  

d.  Hunan  Relations  Consultant  

«•  Conaulttng  Paychologiat 

f.  Haads  of  House 

$,  Chaplaincy 

h,  Vll  Juniors  

1.  Other    (Please  describe.)  


ilL 


12; 


13; 


14: 


16: 


17? 


1*L 

19; 


S.4.04 

13.  ifm  h^tw  tYmt  you,  ai  a  Mubcr  of  Ih*  W«ll4»tl«y  faculty,  ahould  do  paraonal 
NMuMolint  ^  If  tha  oocaaion  arieai?  That  ia^  do  you  consldac  it  aa 

';f«rt  of  your  jobt 

 toa  .      "        *-  ^ 

taa,  tmdar  apaclal  clTcuMtancaa.  Pleaaa  apecifv; 
'._«.   16  20::^ 

Aead«nlc  Adviting  «nd  Ptrtonal  Counseling 

Tht  quel  t  Ions  ;in  t^U  thifd  section  apply  to  both  «cadmlc  sdvls  lftg  and 
psraonal  couna«ling%  ^ 

14.  If  a  atudant  ware  doing  vary  poorly  in  your  t;Ouraa  what  ,  if  anything*  wc)uld  you  do? 

ISo    If  a  atudant  aaaoMd  to  you  to  ba  vary  unhappy  or  diaturbad,  vhat>  if  anyttiing  would 
you  do? 

22 

16 »    How  many  hours  did  you  spend  in  your  officfe  last  week?  If  last  week  jras  very  unusual^ 
chooaa  another  laore  typical  week.  Do  not  include  time  spent  in  meetings,  classes,  etc. 

  a.  5  hours  or  lass    d.  16-20  hours 

.        b.  6*10  hours    a.  21-25  hours 

c*  11*15  hours    fa  more  than  25  hours  23:  

17.  How  often  was  your  door  open  during  this  time? 

a.  Always  '  b.  Uaually  c.  Sonatimas  d.  Never  24:  

18.  Whlcl^  oi  the  following  best  describei  your  svailability  to  students? 

« 

a^  Students  are  free  to  drop  in  almost  any  time  1  am  in  the  office  alone. 

 1  am  available  only  during  office  hours  and'  by  appointment  •  25:  

c.  Other.  PI  ease  specify: 

19.  Last  week,  approximately  how  many  students  did  y<?u  see  out  of  class  for  more 
than  five  minullis?  Once  again,  If  last  week  was  a  very  unusual  week,  choose 
another ^  mora  typical,  racvsnt  weak. 

'  Number  of  students:  ^    26:  

20.  Plaasa  select  the  three  activities  from  those  listed  belcw  which  occurred  most  frequently 
in  your  aiaatinga  with  students  outside  of  class  last  week.    Then,  rank  these  three 

from  1  (  siost  frequent  )  to  3  (  least  frequent  of  the  three  ). 

a.  advising  on  academic   programa  27i  

^^^^^  ba  helping  atudent  consider  matters  related  to  future  career  or  graduate  atudy  28:  

c.  discussing  intellectual  questions  not  directly  related  to  content  29:  

of  your  courses 

^^^^^  d«  discussing  content  of  your  courses  (ideas  and  information  from  reading^  30:^ 

lecturaa^  at-c.) 
^^^^  %.  discusfing  academic  difficulties 
•  f .  helping  students  work  out  personal  problems  . 

g.  informal  socialising  •  33 

21.  In  thli  queition  wa  would  Ilka  to  assaaa  your  knovladga  of  tha  current  advlalng/counaallng 
raaourcat  of  tha  eollaga.  Plaaaa  do  not  look  up  tha  antwara  to  tha  following  qutstlons. 

a.  Vbara  la  tha  counaeling  off  lea?  XO^^  ^* — 

Vho  la  4h  Itt  "  ^  3$._ 
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t.  ItM  tilt  f «7ehi«tri»tt,«t  WilltU  36{. 

■»  ''* 

fte  tollovilkS  iiifotlNiti0ii  wtU  b«  uitful  to  m  In  UbuUtlng  rtiponftt  to  th«  q\io»tlonMlitt  * 
tt  ^tll  1^  coiq»rovlft«  your  inot^ity  •  ^  >      ^       .  ' 


31%  Atm  jrou  M  doj^rtMot  cKatrpwsont  «t  Yit  b/No 

23.  :Hoir  M9y  ihill  tiM  f tculty  «ro  Itt  your  dttpartetnt  T 

 «.  ?«waf  tluii  5   b.  5-9  ^     c.  10  or  .ttor« 


38j 


39? 


Hh*t  li  jr^or  jrankf  «»  Ini tmctor  ^  b.  ABsittanc  Prof  ettor 

c.  AstoclAtt  ProfMior     -       .  d.  Professor  «.  Other.  Pleate  »p«cify  40:  


:25«  Ar«  you  a  full  tlat  faculty  iB«nb«r? 


a.  Y«a 


b.  No 


41: 


36.  In  which  dlviaion  do  you"  taach? 

a.  terottp  A  (Huaanitia*) 


b.  Group  B  (S6eial  Sciancaa) 


e.  Group  C  (Sciences) 

42: 


27.    Ilhat  iMia  'yotar  taaehtng  load  this  yaar?  ' 

NuMbar  of  students    Nvanber  of  cours«8 

/.-^  Tar«l  •  •   

tT  Tana  II  . 


43: 
44:" 
45:' 
46:" 


20.    How  long  hava  you  baan  teaching  at  Wellasley?  ' 

 «.  first  year  b,  Itid  or  3rd  year   c,  4th  •  -  5th  year 

d,  6th-9th  year   a.  10  years  or  more 


47r 


29.    What  Is  youa  saxt 


a  .  Hal  a 


b.  ranale 


48; 


SO.  Vhat  if  your  agat 


a.  under  30 


b.  30-39 


e.  40-49 


d.  50  or  over 
49: 


31.    F*aasa  add  any  eoonanta  you  vlsh  to  aaka  and  hava  been  unable  to  express  in  this 

quastionnaira.  We  are  especially  interested  in  your  evaluation  (specific  or  general) 
of  advlaing  and  counseling  services  at  the  College,  your  suggestions  for  changes 
tn  the  systSM,  and  your  Ideas  about  Issuas  which  you  think  the  Counseling  Coenittee 
ahould  address. 


tos 


50: 

51:' 

52:' 

53:' 

54:' 

55:' 

56:" 

57:' 


THAMK  YOU  fOR  YOUR  IH7EREST  AHD  COOPERATION. 
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RECOGJ^ITION  CERTIFICATE  FOR  EXCELLENCE  IN  ADVISING 


The  following  certificate  is  an  ejcample  of  how  an 
institution  can  recognize  outstanding  advisoYs. 


♦EXCELLENCE  IN 
ACADEMIC  ADVISING  * 

'  -  1 

This  is  to  certify  that 


HAS   DEMONSTRATED  EXCELLENCE 
AS    AN    ACADEMIC  ADVISOR 


Date  Signature 
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ADVISORS  ARE 


V 


Advisors  are 


■    ♦     •    a    •    »    ,    ,    i»   fl,  » 


friends 


helpful 

uninformed 

doing  their  best 

working  overtime 

necessary 

teachers 

too  busy  for  me 

counselors 

knowledgeable 


problem  solvers 

nervous 

listeners 

the  ones  who  have  all  your  information 
but  don't  remember  your  name 

-Columbia  College  Students 
Summer  19  76 


»1L  * 


a  dirag 
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.      IF  YOU  WERE  MY  FACULTY  ADVISOR 
Sally  Felk«r 
Student 

This  ds  Trfhat-I  vould  want  you  to  know  as  you  work  with  me: 

First,  you  must  realize  that  I  am  frightened  of  you--although  I 
may 'hide  my  fear  with  hostility- or  apathy,  the  fear  is  still  there. 
Society  has  taught  me  to  fear  you  and  I  will  distrust  you  at^first, 

no  matter  how  compassionate  and  understanding  you  may  be. 

\ 

I  want  you  to  know  that  I  have  much  to  offer  if  only  you  can 
listen,  make  .me  feel  safe,  and  give  me  the  idea  you  sincerely  care. 

You  can  be  clumsy  with  me. as  long  as  you  diligently  work  at  the 

process  of  helping  me  learn  and  grow. 

You  can  hurt  me  as  long  as  your  intent  is  not  to  destroy  me;  but 

to  help  me  reali  ze  things 'about  myself  which  1  may  not  know. 

Look  at  me  and  see  that /there  are  many  possibilities  lying  deep 
dowji  in  me.    You  may  be  the  one  holding  the  key  to  unlocking  them. 

Know  also  that  I  probably  will  not  appreciate  you;  that  I  may  forget 
that  you,  too  are  human- -but  I  do  not  want  you  to  forget  that  about  me 

Confirm  the  best  in  me-,    a  seem,  to  need  it.    I  become  a  better  person 
when  you  do  this  to  me. 

Help  me  see  myself  clearly. 

Please  do  not  give  up  on  me.     If  you  do,   I  fear  I  may  give  up  on 
Myself.    Believe  in  me  so  that  I  may  believe  in  myself. 
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A  LETTER  FROM  A  STODBNT  . 

TJie  following  letter  was  received  as  part  of  a  major 
universityVs  evaluation  of  its  academic  advising  pTogram. 

1  am  not  a  senior  in  the  education  departmeiit,     1  ex- 
pected to  graduate  this  May,  but.  am  lacking  one  credit  and  will 
now  have  to  go  to  summer  school.    I  feel  this  would  not  have  happened 
if  I  had  an  advisor  who  took  the  time  to  review  my  records.  The 
records  department  sent  me  a  notice  in  April  informing  me  some- 
thing was  wrong  concerning  graduation.    Due  to  my  stiident  teaching 
schedule  I  was  not  able  tO"  respond  until  the  end  of  that  first 
week.    The  records  department  Informed  me  my  advisor  could  arrange 
an  independent  study  program  so  i  may  be  able  to  get  my  one  credit 
and  graduate  in  May.    1  proceeded  to  visit  my  advisor  who  informed 
me  she  would  not  and  "was  not  willing"  to  take  'the  time  to  allow 
me  to  get  my  one  credit.    She  "advised"  me  to  take  an  arts  and 
crafts  course  this  summer.     She  left  the  impression  that  she  was 
in  a  hurry  to  get  me  out  of  her  office.    The  visit  lasted  less 
than  two  minutes.    Her  attitude  warrants  a  poor  reflection  of  the 
advi s emen t  sys  tern . 

1  would  like  to  point  out  the  type  of  advising  1  have 
received  in  the  College  of  Education.    The  first  five  semesters  I 
saw  the  inside  of  her  office  twice  for  a  veiy  brief  time.  On 
registration  days  she  merely  went  into  the  outer  waiting  room  and 
asked  who  had  their  cards  filled  out  and  proceeded  to  stamp  and 
sign  the ^ forms  of  5-10  students  in  less  than  one  minute. 

My  junior  year  I  had  a  medical  problem.    My  doctor  told 
me  to  go  to  my  school  advisor  and  work  out  a  light  schedule.  When 
my  advisor  found  out  I  had  a  tumor  requiring  surgery  she  suggested 
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1  dTop  out  of  school.     I  refused  so  she  set  up  a  schedule  that 
included  18  semester  hours.     I  did  jiot  follow  through  with  that 
schedule  when  registering.     InsteStd  1  followed  my  medical  doctor's 
advice*    The  majority  of  that  conference  was  spent  discussing  a 
"D"  i  received  in  a  methods  course.    When  I  attempted  to  explain 
my  view  on  why  I  received  that  first  and  only  D  in  my  school  ex- 
?®^^-?B£?j!---^5?-l-S:yiC:to  me  an4-  r-esorted  to  calling  me  a 

"peon"  and  said  1  had  no  right  to  voice  my  opinion  since  Jr  did 
not  have  the  experience  my  professor  had,  .  , 

I  realized  when  I  entered  the  University  that  it  was 
well-known  as  a  "factory"  and  students  are  just  numbers.  The 
advisement  system  in  the  College  of  Education  reinforces  that 
i  dea . 

It  is  unfair  not  to  realize  the  advisor's  situation. 
Often  an  advisor  is  also  a  professor,  has  student  teachers  to  super 
vise,  is  talcing  more  college  courses  himself,  has  publication  dates 

> 

to  contend  with,  and  is  involved  in  other  activities..    In  other 
words,  the  advisor  is  spreading  himself  too  thin.    Advising  or 
any  job  should  be  done  completely  and  well.     This  takes  more 
time  than  most  University  education  advisors  have. 

It  is  not  my  intent  to  criticize  the  College  of  Education 
for  I  have  felt  the  greatest  majority  of  my  college  experience  has 
been  tremendously  worth  while.     Yet  I  feel  the  advisement  system 
is  a  complete  farce.     I  do  not  wish  to  experience  more  friction, 
ther*,'fore  I  am  not  signing  my  name. 
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"THE  NIGHT  BEFORE  GRADUATION" 

Charles  J.  Milhauser 
Chronicle  of  Higher  Education 


WhatVs  sadder  than  the  sight  and  sound  of  a  senior  who 
'discovers,  the  night  before  commencement,  that  he  or  she  hasn't 
met  all  th.e  graduation  requirements? 

Almost  nothing,  thinks  Charles  J.  Milhauser,  the  regis 
trar  at  Cornell  College  in  Iowa,  who  urges  seniors  to  check  such 
things  the  fall  he fore  graduation. 

•'Twas  the  night  before  graduation, 

when  all  through  the  dorm 
Not  a  creature  was  stirring 

 not. even  in  Rortm.  ,  ,  , 

All  diplomas  were  signed 

by  the  pres'dent  with  eare, 
In  hopes  that  the  graduates 

soon  would  be  there. 
When  out  on  tile  lawn  theje  arose 

such  a  clatter: 
3ome  senior^  just  learned 

of  a  terrible  matter. 
More  rapid  than  eagles 
\    the  registrar  came 
AndN^e  counted  their  credits 

and  called  them  by  name: 
Flunk,  Marsha;  flunk.  Spencer; 

flunk  Frances  and  Dixon; 
Flunk  Como,  he'sxgtupid;  ' 
flunk,  Donna  "andNNixon; 
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Then  «p  to  the  Hilltop 

the  parents  they  flew 
With  all  sorts  of  threats 

and  a  lawyer  or  two. 
All  said,  in  a  t^^inkle, 

"The  registrar's  goof. 
He's  hemming  and  hawing,  • 

hut  where  is  the  proof 
As  they  drew  out  their  checkbooks 

while  turning  around, 
Down  the  hallway  the  registrar 

came  with  a  bound. 
He  spoke  just  this  word 

as  they  reached  for  his  neck: 
"I  asked  every  senior 

"to  come  for  a  check! 
In  early  September 

I  bid  them  come  in,- 
Both  to  look  at  .their  records 

to  know  what  has  been 
And  to  learn  what  remains 

and  what  still  must  be  done 
If  they  are  to  finish 

in  time  for  Ifay '  s  fan . 
We  talk  abjut  transcripts; 

requirements ,  too ; 
And  I  mark  on  a  sheet 

all  they  need  to  get  through 
Your  child  was  invited 

to  come  for  a  check 
Had  he  done  so  he  would 

have  avoided  this  wreck. 
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The  proof  was  conclusive 

the  punishiBent  paid. 
•Twas  fooli>h  t» ignore 

such  a  valuable  aid. 
The  next  group  of  seniors 

was  quick  to  foresee 
What  a  wonderful  benefit 

checking  can  be. 
Just  a  minute  or  two 

of  your  time  and  your  mass 
Will  incure  that  you  know 

what  you  must  do  to  pass. 
The  students  whose  records 

were  checked  in  the  faia 
Are  enjoying*  the  year 

and  just  having  a » ball. 
But  those  who  neglected 

their  visit  to  pay 
Are  they  who  have  thrown 

g  r a  dua  t  i  o  n  aw  ay .  " 


as 


ACADEMIC    A  D  V  I  S  I  N  6 
An  .Annotated  Bibliography 


Compiled  and  Annotated  by 

Lois  Renter 
Head  Libra^^n  " 

David  S.  Crocxett 
Vice  Prelsident 


The  American  College  Testing  Program 

2201  North  Dodge 

P.O.  Box  168 

Iowa  City  ,  Iowa  52240r 


Hie  Ameiic»n  CoM«|e  testing  Program  is  dedkited  to  the  eiukhment 
of  Mhicition^  I  t  WM^pynded  is  «n  in^oiite  public  tniit  «nd  operates  is  ' 
•  nonprofit  corporation  governed  fey  educational  representatives  from 
individual  states  ot  regions  and  a  Board  of  TfUsteJ?. 

A  fundamental  goal  of  The  Frognm  is  to  exercise  educational 
leadership)  by  conducting  testing,  information  igathering,  evaluating,  and 
related  activities  in  ordei  to  ii)  assist  in  the  identification  and  solution 
of  educational  problems  and  <2)  communicate  to  the  generil  and 
professional  publics  knowledge  and  ideas  abou  t  education. 

Hie  chief '  beneiiciaries  of  The  Program's  services  arc  students, 
secondary  schools,  institutions  of  higher  education,  and  educational 
researchtrs. 


/*,      1^  0  R  I:  (y  0  R  p  ,  ;  .  . 

Tli4*fc  txi^th  In  kl^2A  education*  todaf  a  Aenewed 
^ii4eAe^^  ill' aca'demc  ndv-tAijifl,    Aekcfem-tc  advXAittg  U 
Aecogn^zed       an  e^^en^ia/  tdatatlonat  ^iiKvitt  to  be 

AcadUMJL  adv4.4^n3,  PAoj:)eA^i/  de^-iveAed^  a«n  i)e  a  ; 

and  dtvU^pmtHt.    Zt  can  a^4o  ^n.(e;tpA^^t,.  eniiance, 
and  enA-tcn  -tlie  educat^tona^  phoaKm  oi  any  totltat  ox 

ttn4.V€A4X%.'        .       '  ! 

4,4  4,ntzndtd  to  4eAve  a^  a  Ae^ouAce  aaldz  ioA 
aydmlnUtft(U0A6  and  AeAeaJiciieAA  In  iilgfceA  fedaca^^^on, 
•Spec^aX  Aecagn>c^*on       due  lo!t4  Ren^tA,  «ead  l-£6AaAXan, 
The  AiiieAx.can  Cotlzg^  Tt^t^lna  TAogAm,  who  wai  pKimaUty 
A^poiUAfilt         complUng  JUit  InioAmOLtlon.    It  U  hoptd 
that  th4^  b^blA,oQAaphy  milt  6e  iuziat  to  zducatoAi  In 
<mpAovJLng  acidtmla  advi^xng,  and  thiu  ^iAvlna  4tudznt4 
moAt  tU^ctlvzty.  .  . 


Vavld  S,  CAockttt 
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ADVISIHG  PROGKAHS 


Adviiinf  and  c«m»allng?    thjt  jtudy  of  •ducatlon  *t  Stanford;  report  to 
g&  jtelvralty.    Stanford.  Cal.:    Stanford  Univeralty,  1969.  (MIC 
DocuMnt  Raproductlon  Sarvlce  No.  ED  032  848.  ) 

Thla  Taport,  the  fifth  In  a  aarlea  of  ten,  waa  prepared  by  the 
Steering  Coaalttee,  the  Study  of  Iducatlon  at  Stanford.  The 
•erlaa»  baaed  on  the  concept  that  education  should  be  a  continu- 
ous process  of  dlacovery  throughout  llf  e»  sets  f  osrth  recoomcnda- 
tlons  for  strengthening  the  academic  enterprlae  at  Stanford 
University.  ^  this  booklet  presents  the  report  of  the  Topic 

 —   -€o«iiittee- on  Advising  and  Counseling,  which  Is  based  on  its 

position  paper  entitled  "Advising:    The  Humanity  of  the  Univer- 
sity." 

The  committee  recoimnends  an  administrative  focus  on  advising  as 
a  crucial  academic  function,  evaluation  of  individual  and  depart- 
mental^counseling,  and  Increased  en^hasls  on  the  training  and 
development  of  responsibility  in  future  advisors.    Problems  with 
Stanford  University *s  professional  counseling  appear  to  stem 
from  indifferent  attitudes  of  students,  faculty,  and  adminis- 
trators.   In  the  hope  that  the  kinds  of  attitudes  that  are  vital 
to  good  counselltig  may  be  brought  about,  the  coranlttee  proposes 
structural  changes  that  would  clarify  —for  both  students  and 
advlsors^ —  the  university's  means  for  providing  vocational  and 
psychological  counseling.    The  conmittec's  recommendation  on 
freshman  advising  was  substituted  for  one  by  the  Steering 
Committee. 


Anthony,  V.  A.    The  development  of  a  philosophy  for  advising  elementary 

education  majors  in  their  selection  of  an  academic  area  of  speclali- 
tation.    Dissertation  Abstracts  International ,  1972,  32,  3679A. 

This  study  described  patterns  of  selection  of  academic  areas  of 
specialization  by  prospective  elementary  teachers,  analyzed 
pertinent  theories  of  vocation  and  career  choice,  and  appraised 
the  extent  of  present  pjrograms  of  advising.    Based  on  these  exam- 
inations, 'it  formulated  the  primary  questions  which  require  con- 
sideration and  provided  tentative  answers.    From  these  It  developed 
and  proposed  a  comprehensive  statement  of  philosophy  for  a  program 
of  advising.    The  final  part  of  the  study  advanced  tentative  formal 
recommendations  based  on  this  theoretical  ground  which  can  be 
implemented  in  experimental  fonn. 


Som  of  tli«  co»t€iitloii«  upoti  whlcli  t  h«  philosophy  "was  baned 
wxmi    1)  A  f t>nul  pYogtw  li  iwaded  «nd  ean  lulw  a  significant 
contYlbutloiii  2)  It  ibould  "ba  provldad  early;  mnd  3)  a  portion 
af        basic  advising  program  should  ba  a  part  of  a  regular 
clMsroos  experience^  but  advising  sliould  slso  be  available 
througli  Individual  counseling  uipon  request  of  a  student  .  The 
departMnt  of  education  should  have  overall  control  responsi- 
bilities for  sucti  a  prc^raoi  with  the  cooperation  an^  active  ^  ^ 
participation  of  the  subject  area  departaents. 

The  qualifications  of  staff  members  Involved  In  advising  vete 
discussed^  specific  rscoipiendatlons  for  a  proposed  program  were 
advanc^»  and  a  scheme  of  association  between  personality 
orientations  and  specialisation  areas  was  Introduced. 


Arnette^  J«  L.    Cooperative  education  and  placement  as  an  Integral 

part  of  academic  and  career  advisement.    College  and  University » 
B5  -  88. 

The  University  of  itorth  Florida  has  developed  a  personalized 
career  planning  program  which  uses  academic  and  career  advisors^ 
the  Cooperative  Education  and  Placement  Office,  and  the  Counsel- 
ing Services  Office*    The  program  Is  coordinated  and  super- 
vised by  the  Associate  Dean-of  Students. 

Academic  and  career  advisors  are  faculty  members  who  are  selected 
on  the  basis  of  their  Interest  in  students  and  their  ability  to 
relate  to  them,  as  voll  as  for  their  teaching  ability  and  pro- 
fessional achievements.    They  are  carefully  screened ^  are  given  ^ 
twelve  month  appointments  and  have  no  less  than  one-*half  of  their 
time  assigned  for  advisement.    The  advisor's  initial  interview 
with  the  student  is  the  most  Important.    Later  conferences  vary 
with  the  individual  needs  of  the  student. 

The  Cooperative  Education  and  Placement  Office  works  very  closely 
with  the  advisors,  providing  in-service  training  and  serving  as 
consultants.    The  Counseling  Services  Office  provides  psycho- 
logical services  such  as  consultation,  referral  of  students,  and 
evaluation  of  off -campus  psychological  services.    Evaluation  of 
the  service  was  primarily  positive  and  some  changes  are  being 
considered  but  none  involve  the  basfc  nature  of  the  program. 


Blocker,  C.  E.,  and  Richardson,  R.  C,  Jr.    Teaching  and  guidance  go 
together.    Junior  College  Journal,  1968,  jl9  (3),  14  -  16. 

The  authors  suggest  that  colleges  consider  a  fundamental  reapprai 
of  the  roles  of  faculty,  counselors,  and  division  chairmen  to  the 
end  of  improving  guidance  services  for  the  individual  student. 
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Xh«  iol¥  <Kf  the  claMrooai  f^aciier  Is  central  to  any,  effective 
tuidanc*  prpgraa.    Glvan  iiia  frequent  contacts  with  students, 
he  ha«  tha  beat  op|>ortunity  to  reapond  to  students'  needs, 
lach  acadaalc  division  should  have  assigned  to  It  a  counselor- 
InstTuctor.    He  i»ould  function  as  the  primary  conmunlcator 
betvean  atudanta  and  the  office  of  the  dean,  between  central 
guidance  and  faculty,  and  between  the  division  chairman  and 
central  guidance.    The  division  chairman  must  encourage  faculty 
meabers  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  advisement  of  students. 
The  central  guidance  office  would  perform  specialized  services 
related  to  overall  Institutional  needs. 

The  recoanended  reordering  of  guidance  services  td  estQMlsjL  

well-defined  roles  would  be  a  significant  Improvement  over 
the  generally  poorly  conceived  and  administered  programs  ex- 
istent in  far  too  nany  two-year  colleges  today. 

Gates,  D.    A  study  of  the  relationship  between  an  academic  counseling 
program  and  the  academic  performance  of  selected  students  at 
Texas,  Techpologlcal  College,    Dissertation  Abstracts .  1968.  28, 
2473AI  '  — 

Th^  •tutlBtlcal  relationship  bi^t^een  the  academic  performance 
of  Ifreahnan  students  who  did  and  did  not  participate  in  a  summer 
prqgraii)  of  academic  counseling  was  explored  in  this  study* 
Th^e  were  2^011  students  in  an  experimental  group  and  1,770  in 
a  cpntrol  group.    The  relationship  between  the  groups  was  anal- 
yzed using  SAT  scores  as  covariants.    Academic  performance  was 
defined  as  the  student's  grade  point  average  for  the  first 
col|.ege  $eBiester* 

The! final  analysis  of  data  revealed  that  students  who  attended 
theiacademic  counseling  program  earned  significantly  higher 
gracje  point  averages.    Some  recommendations  were:    1)  to  con- 
tinuje  this  type  of  academic  counseling;  2)  to  conduct  research 
to  ijdentify  and  analyse  the  causes  of  the  relationships  dls- 
covejred  in,  the  study;  3)  to  assess  differences  within  individual 
acadjemic  schools;  4)  to  research  the  motivation  of  students 
participating  in  such  a  program;  and  5)  to  conduct  a  study  of 
thes^  students  through  their  college  careers. 

Chrlstensen,  \0.  C,  Jr.    A  study  of  the  influence  of  an  early  orientation, 
advising,  and  counseling  program  for  selected  freshmen  entering  the 
Universiity  of  Oregon.    Dissertation  Abstracts,  1964,  24,  3164. 

In  or^er  to  explore  the.  influence  of  a  pilot  Sunnner  Advising  and 
Counseling  Program,  an  experimental  and  a  control  group  were  set 
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up  to  provide  a  b«al«  for  conparlaon*    Th«  groups  utro  toapared 
on  imlX  t«rm  f  rcda  potnt^  av«r«tM,  atudy  progm  cluinges  ,  with- 
draiMl  fro*  tho  Univtrtlty  during  tJia  fall  tern,  mad  aevan  other 
varJ^bXea. 


The  data  Indicated  ,):4iat  the  SuMr  Prograa  was  ef  f  ective  in  In- 
creaaing  atudy  prograa  ataSbillty,  creating  an  l»dlate  poaltivc 
atudent  reaction  to  the  llniveraity,  creating  a  positive  opinion 
of  the  value  of  organised  orientation  and  advising  activities, 
increaa:big  student  use  of  the  Reading-Study  Laboratory  service, 
and  creating  a  positive  opinion  of  the  University  Counseling 
€anter.  '  i.  ^ 


TJie  SuMer  l»rogran,was  not  more  effective  than  the  existing  fall 
prograa  in  the  other  areas  of  .conparlaon.    Thus,  no  recoonendatlon 
was  Bsde  for  its  continuation.    Honever,  it  was  recoonended  that 
many  of  the  positive  features  of  the  Program  be  Integrated  into 
the  fall  program. 


Consldine,  W.  J.    A  model  scholastic  achievement  monitoring  system  for 
academic  edvisors  in  physical  education.    Physical  Educator,  1975, 
32.  173-177.  '   

A  trend  toward  individualized  course  combinations  has  reemphaslzed 
the  need  for  a  quality  academic  advisement  system  to  oversee  the 
progress  of  those  enrolled  in  all  programs  of  study.    In  an  at- 
teapt  to  provide  some  useful  information  for  academic  advisors, 
the  Department  of  Physical  Education,  University  of  Illinois, 
U-C  ,  developed  a  systematic  analysis  of  the  scholastic  achieve- 
ment of  majors  in  specified  areas  of  the  physical  education 
curriculum. 


The  curriculum  was  divided  into  ten  categories,  such  as  P.E. 
Required  Theory,  P.E.  Elective  Theory,  P.E,  Required  Activity, 
and  seven  others.    Criteria  for  each  classification  were  estab- 
lished^    Student  majors  were  classified  into  six  nonmutually 
exclusive  groups,  such  as  Sex,  Athlete-Non-athlete,  Probation- 
Nonprobation  and  three  more. 

A  computer  analysis  of  student  achievement  in  various  categories 
yielded  useful  interpretations  of  the  data.    This,  academic  mon- 
itoring system  will  be  refined  to  enable  more  detailed  analyses. 


Cooper,  B.  L.    A  study  of  the  critical  requirements  for  advising  and/or 
counseling  nursing  students  in  selected  baccalaureate  and  associate 
degree  nursing  education  programs  in  Mississippi.  Dissertation 
Abstracts  International.  1975,  35,  6451A-6452A. 

iOSo 


Thl«  i-BVAStitatlon  sought  answcxs  to  thm  prlnary  question: 
Vhmt  eotmscUng  «nd/or  «dvlslng  ••rvlces  '«stp«rl«nc«d  by  nursing 
st^snts  prior  to,  during,  mnd  •ft«r  admission  ar«  crltlcsl  to 
thslr  subsequent  success/  and  expressed  satisf  action  within  the 
prograa?    Ihree  other  related  questions  were  Investigated  in 
the  study.    The  Critical  Incident  Technique,  developed  by  John  G. 
Flanagan,  was  administered  to  381  nursing  students.    Prom  1,255 
incidents  reported,  560  were  deened  adequate^    They  were  then 
sorted  into  seven  major  areas  and  27  sub-areas  or  critical  needs . 

Area  V  (Providing  .Curriculum  Planning  and  Advisement  to  Nursing 
Students  While  Enrolled  in  the  Nursing  Program)  ranked  first. 
It  also  appeared  as  the  most  denanding  or  inadequately  met  need; 
Area  I  (Providing  Adequate  Pre^Admlssion  Services  to  Prospective 
Nursing  Students)  appeared  as  the  most  adequately  met  need.  The 
consensus    «ms  that  students  felt  adequate  services  were  pro- 
vided before  and  at  the  time  of  admission,  but  felt  at  a  loss 
after  they  became  involved  in  the  program. 


Dameron,  J.  D.,  and  Wolf,  J.  G.    Academic  advisement  in  higher  education: 
a  new  model.    Journal  of  College  Student  Personnel.  1974,  15,  A 70  - 
A73. 

The  model  proposed  Is  similar  to  that  described  by  O'Banlon  in 
emphasizing  the  developmental  process  of  academic  advising  but 
the  method  of  Implementation  differs  significantly,  primarily 
in  the  use  o^  the  personnel.    The  staffing  is  based  on  a  pro- 
fessional career  ladder  with  three  basic  divisions:    the  below 
baccalaureate. degree  level  paraprofesslonal,  the  bac<;alauredte 
^        degree  level  pre-prof essional ,  and  the  graduate  dej^reo  level  pro- 
fessional worker. 

'    Exploration  of  life  goals  and  of  vocational  goals  are  facilitated 
by  ihe  prof essibn^sT  counseltyr.   Selection  of  program  and  selection 
of  courses  are  not  handled  by  the  faculty,  but  by  the  baccalaureate 
degree  trained  guidance  associate.    Scheduling  of  courses  is  facil- 
itated by  paraprofesslonal  assistants. 

Reasons  for  not  using  faculty  for  advisement  are:    counselors  are 
better  trained  for  and^conmltted  to  counseling;  the  cost  of  using 
faculty  for  such  activities  is  high;  faculty  knowledge  of  trends 
outside  their  specialty  may  be  limited;  and  overall  coordination 
of  academic  advisement  efforts  is  usually  lacking  in  faculty- 
facilitated  programs.    Advantages  of  the  model  Include  having  a 
theoretical  base  from  which  to  operate  and  thus  it  can  be^  evalu- 
ated.   Other  advantages  center  around  the  -efficient  use  di 
counselors. 


^«m»  n»  «*  RMOMAdAtiolM  tor  %  new  4«slgii  for  th«  «cad«alc  advising 
^YQgm  of  t1»t  llDtttcXMr  St«t«  Con«t«,  Opp«T  Montclalr.  New  Jeney. 
M«— rf  tian  Abatracf «.  If 68,        4817A  - 

fbr  Mny  ymrm  itontclMir  Stat*  CoXlaga  haa  had  a  dacantralisad. 
dapartmwital  advialng  prograa  wltli  adviaory  aaalgmnta  baaad  on 
tlia  atudantVa  aajor  dapart«antal  affiliation,  «  practlQa  coanen- 
aurata  with  thm  Inatitulfional  procadwra  of  having  atudenta  select 
their  •ajor  flald  nhen  applying  for  adalaslon.  A  rcorganltatlon 
appears  naoessary  to  aaet  student  naeda  in  a  nev  era  of  institu- 
tional development. 

The  field  was  surveyed  to  study  the*success  of  seveririiSjorrtypea 
of  acadaaic  advising  prograaa,  noting  hov  thay  have  been  affected 
by  expansion.  .  f  ro«  87  returned  surveys,  seven  were  chosen  to  be 
visited.    Attention  was  paid  to  the  following  features  of  the  pro- 
gram:   fonaation  and  development,  philosophy,  functions  of  ad- 
visers, program  structure,  problem,  and  evaluation.    A  question- 
naire was  also  administered  to  a  group  of  Montclair  faculty  ad- 
visers and  a  sample  of  Montclair  students  to  Identify  faculty 
advisory  functions. 

Based  on  the  Information  gathered^  It  was  reconnended  that  Hontclair 
should:    Inatltute  specialixatlon  in  advising  within  the  existing 
decentrallxed  framework  with  chief  advisers  to  coordinate  depart- 
nental  advlslngj  and  next,  reconsider  admlfisions  procedures,  calling 
for  postponement  of  the  student's  decision  of  a  major  field  until 
later.    This  envisions  a  centralized  freshman  advising  program  with 
upperciass  advlalng  remaining  a  speclallxed  departmental  responsi- 
bility. :  " 


Gibson,  G.    A  meta-presentatlon  of  a  theoretical  and  research  base  for 
academic  advisement.    A  paper  presented  at  4:he  American  Personnel 
and  Guidance  Association  Convention,  San  Dlegc,  California,  February 
1973.    (ERIC  Document  Reproduction  Service  No.  ED  085  621) 

The  generation  of  questions  of  worthwhlleness  of  academic  advise- 
ment into  researchable  hypotheses  is  dependent  upon  results  from 
^    outcome  questions  substantiating  process  questions.  Researchable 
hypotheses  are  few  due  to  the  complexity  of  the  advising  process 
involving  students,  advisors,  problems,  methods,  and  researchers. 
Questions  generated  for  research  on  academic  advising  are  multi- 
^        dimensional  and  take  the  form  of;    Do  the  various  modes  of  academic 
adviacment  yield  differential  effects  with  different  kinds  of  stti- 
dents,  advlaors,  and  problems?    How?    When?    With  the  complexity 
of  researchable  questions  of  academic  advising  the  resulting  meth- 
odological variance  requires  tl^e  application  of  multivariate 
f actor al  analysis  designs. 
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)terd««»  M.  0.    Counstllng  and  «dvl8lng  In  the  new  junior  college* 
J^nioy  Collw  Journal,  1961»  31,  370  -  377. 

The  «tud«nt»«  expectation  of  college  and  hia  needs  are  well 
worth  finding  out  about.    What  la  hie  over-all  Image  of  the 
college?   Bow  cloaely  will  the  ideal  approach  the  real?  Hla 
Intellectual  needa  asauM  top  priority*  vocational  needs  only 
slightly  lass.    Affective  needs  are  related  to  t^iese.  Social 
neada,  physical  needs  and  econc^lc  needs  are  Inportant  also. 
A  panel  of  junior  college  transfers  was* organiaed  to  discuss 
tlieir  ^expectations.    These  students  expressed  satisfaction  with 

  junior  _j^Qllej^e.*  facultyLa|>pgoaehfthj444^y|~-the 

transition  from  junior  to  senior  collide,  and  their  extra-class 
participation  in  the  junior  college  years. 

Good  teaching,  efficient  faculty  advising,  and  competent  pro- 
fessional counseling  aid  in  the  fulfillment  of  expectations. 
A  coaprehenaive  counseling  program  will  be  based  on  the  belief 
in  the  wprth  of  the  Individual  student  as  well  as  other  prin- 
ciples. 

An  institution's  pwn  study  of  the  advlslng-counsellng  process 
can  be  compared  at  intervals  with  results  of  studies  carried 
out  in  other  institutions.    It  is  also  important  to  continue 
the  enthusiasm  and  effort  of  the  first  year  in  successive 
years.    High  level  accomplishments  can  be  achieved  if  the 
staff  charts  its  first  year  well. 


Hoffman,  M.    Academic  advising  in  higher  education.    Dissertation  Ab- 
st ract s  Int ema t ional .  1975,  35,  5815A. 

This  study  is. basically  a  review  of  the  literature  dealing  with 
50d«l«  end  components  of, JBodels-of -academic  advlaing  in  M:gher 
«<iucation.    It  emphasiseet  the  importance  of  meeting  needs  of 
students  through  a  well-developed  guidance  program  as  an  addi- 
tional student  personnel  service. 

The  study  suggests  criteria  for  the  development  of  an  effective 
program  and  tha  necessity  for  each  institution  to  develop  goals 
of  advising  that  will  support  its  educational  philosophy.  It 
further  Indicates  the  importance  of  a  well-developed  in-servlce 
training  program  for  those  actively  involved  In  the  advising 
process.    It  statea  that  there  is  a  need  for  much  research  into 
•^1  aspects  of  academic*  advising,  especially  In  expansion  of 
evaluation  techniques  and  tools. 


ItecUan,      S,  ^Id,)^,  and  Haahlngton,  »,  0*  <Bd.).    Cowiiunlty  collw 
•tttd— t  wtamml  ^rk.    Colivibia,  Missouri  Univtr city  ,  '1968. 
ll»«uMiit  Isprodttction  Strvics  Ho.  ID  025  265) 


la  1$67*  th«  lii»tit«it«  for  Ad^nctd  Study  i«  Student  Personnel 
Wor*  in^  Junior  Coll^ss  «nd  Tsehnicsl  I«»titut««  4«cld«d  to  pre- 
pere  a  c^>ll*bor«tlirt»  toteri«  textbook  for  their  oim  use  end 
that  of  future  i>efttc^>ents  in  the  Institute.    Working  in  teau 
of  ti»  or  three,  the  Mpbers  prepared  the  following  chapters: 

(I)  A  phi3,oso|x}^  for  copMi^it7  college  student  personnel  ser- 
vicesi  €2>  the  Administration  of  student  personnel  services; 

(3)  Characteristics  of  the  coopaunity  college  atudent  and  In- 
plications  for  student  personnel  services;  (4)  AdBissions  and 
records!  (5)  Orientation  to  the  cotsnmlty  junior  college;  (6) 
Renedlal  aervlces  In  the  cownunlty  college;  (7)  'Counseliiig  and 
guidance  in  the  junior  college;  (8)  Student  activities  in  the 

-     junior  college;  <9)  Student  financial  aid  and  placeaent  ser- 
vicesi  (10)  Hesearch  and  evaluation  In  the  junior  college; 

(II)  Student  personnel  services  in  the  vocational-tachnlcal 
Institute;  (12)  A  study  of  disciplinary  philosophy; >*nd  (13) 
Faculty  advising.    A  schema  is  presented  that  may  provide  the 
starting  point  for  developing  an  adequate  faculty  advising 
program. 

O'Banlon,  T.    Ah  academic  advlatng  model.    Junior  College  Journal. 
1972,  '42(6)  .  62  -  69.  — 

The  process  of  academic  advii^lng  Includes:    1)  exploration  of 
life  goals,  2)  exploration  of  vocational  goals,  3)  program  ' 
,       choice,  4)  course  choice,  and  5)  scheduling  courses.  Based 
on  the  skills,  knowledge,  and  attitudes  required  by  the  per- 
sonnel who  would  sssist'  students,  professional  counselors 
would  take  responsibility  for  steps  one  and  two,  and  perhaps 
steps  three  and  four. 

There  are  many  arguments  for  the  use  of  faculty  members  in 
steps  three  and  four  because  of  their  curriculum  and  subject 
knowledge.    Given  certain  important  conditions,  It  seems  rea- 
aom^le  to  believe  that  an  Instructor  advising  system  can 
function  as  well  as  any  other.    Specially  trained  students, 
as  counaelor  aids,  would  give* assistance  In  scheduling. 

A  team  approach  may  be  the  best  answer  for  academic  advising, 
with  each  member  participating  in  the  process  according  to 
his  competencies  and  interests  .x   The  system  should  give  the 
student  the  greetest  possible  opportunity  to,  discover  his 
potential  through  the  college  experience. 


0  Banlon,  T.,  rordyc^.  J.  W.  ,  «ad  Goodwin,  G,    Ac«d«mlc  advising  In  the 
two-yiMr  «oll«t«*    •  ««tlon«l  •urvey.    Jootp«1  of  Collw  Student 
fT«wm<l.  1972,  03,  411  -  419*   — 

^«  o1)j#ctlVM' of  th«  survey  were  to  deternine  what  types  of 
acadettlc  advising  pysteais  were  In  ^se  throughout  the  nation,  to 
4iscover  which  syptens  were  considered  by  Institutional  repre- 
sentatives to  ^  d>st  desirable,  and  to  look  for  significant 
trends  In  acedeaiW  advising.    A  14-ltea  questionnaire  was  sent 
to  912  college«r /56  were  returned  in  nsable  condition..  Items 
included  quest|;eihs  on  institutional  variables,  tjnp^B  of  advising 
ayste^S;,  co$>rdlnation  of  the  advising  f  unction,  the  advising 
:proc«s«^>^aining  and  co^>ensatlon  of  advisers,  and  Institutional 
evaluation  of  advising  systems. 

Some  general  conclusions  made  from  the  survey  were  that:    1)  aca- 
demic advising  in  community/ Junior  colleges  is  diversei  2)  mi:xed 
systems  are  prevalent;  3)  academic  advising  Is  seen  as  a  student 
personnel  f  unction:;  4)  it  is  largely  a  one-to-one  process;  5) 
training  consists  mostly  of  In-aervice  meetings  and  informal, 
person-to-person  talks;  6)  evaluation  is  largely  by  informal 
^«porta^  7)  4:he  colleges  tend  to  think:  they  are  doing  a  good 
job;  and  8)  mixed  systems  which  use  both  counselors  and  instruc- 
tors are  most  likely  to  grow  iii  popularity  in  the  years  ahead. 


Pino,  J»  A.    yhe  oTganl^atlon,  structure^  functions,  and  student  percep- 
tions of  effectiveness  of  undergraduate  academic  advlseaent  centers. 
Dissertation  Abstracts  International.  1975,  35,  4205A  -  4206A. 

An  analysis  was  made  to  identify  the  factors  responsible  for  the 
eraergence  of  centralized  advising  centers,  to  determine  the  nature 
and  scope  of  operations,  and  to  measure  the  extent  to  which  stu- 
dents perceived  centralized  advisemeyit  as  effective.    A  center* 
was  defined  as  an  office  or  group  of  offices  *ihich  function  to 
assist  students  with  questions  on  academic  curriculum  or  course- 
work  planning,    they  are  considered  an  alternative  to  the  tradl- 
tlonel  form  of  academic  advising  performed  "by  teaching  faculty. 

A  Comprehensive  Survey  Questionnaire  was  sent  to  the  directors 
of  102  centers;  80  completed  it.    An  Advising  Satisfaction  Scale 
was  used  to  gatlj^er  data  from  students.    Of  the  300  students  con- 
tacted^  210  returned  completed  questionnaires. 

rindings  indicated  that  th^  number  of  centers  has  increased 
steadily  during  recent  years.    Increased  enrollment  was  cited 
as  the  most  frequent  reason  for  the  center's  establishment. 
The  concept  of  centralized  advising  has  application  to  nearly 
all  types  of  acadendc  units  of  varying  disciplines.  Students 
generally  perceived  centralized  advising  as  effective. 
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Mchar<|«o«,  m.  €.»  Jir,    D«v«lopiiis  •tud«nt  pfr»onn«l  protrw  In  newly 
Mt^liaM  Jwklor  eoIl«g*«v  >^«Hiyp«l  of  Collect  Stuaent  P«r«onn»l. 

^Thi«  ^p«r  «cMiin»i  aofli*  of  th«  con«W«r«tioii»  f undaBcntAl  to  th« 
'<l«v«lc|iMnt  of  w  junior  collage,  gtiident  P«rioim«l  progrw.  To 
l«l»l«Mt  an  0v«r«ll  plan  a  atrongly  cantrallaad  atudant  paraonnel 
aarvlca  la  ctucial.   IJia  ■ajor  guldalina  for  davalopfliant  ought  to 
hm  a  doaa  atudy  of  tlia  charactatlatica  of  tMi^itud«s_^feedy.    :Xn.._  ^ 
addition,  tha  prograa  auat  imdaratand  ita  anvtroiaantal  ••ttlng. 

Tha  counaallng  prograa  »uat  achlava  a  aatlaf actory  countalor-8tu> 
dant  ratio,  cotmaalora  ahould  ba  fraad  from  quaal^dalnlatratlve 
or  aacratarlal  wprk,  and  thaophjactlvaa  of  tha  i>rogra«  muat  be  ' 
eoaaunlcatad  on  a  planned  and  continuing  Mala. 

Three  areaa  of  Involve^nt  for  faculty  are  anggested:    1)  In  the 
planning  ataga  idian  phlloaophy  and  ohjactlvea  are  being  determined 
and  on  a  continuing  baaia  through  appolntmenta  to  a  student  per- 
aonnal  conlttae;  2)  In  the  «rea  of  educational  progrannlng.  with 
advlBora  aalected  for  their  Intareat,  ability  to  deal  with  students 
in  a  one-to-one  relatlonahlp ,  and  wllllngnesa  to  learn  the  funda- 
mentals of  counaallng  reaponalblllty;  3)  as  consumers  of  the 
producta . 

In  a  new  college  student  activities  frequently  have  a  low  priority. 
A  successful  program  requires  Interested,  able  faculty,  planning 
and  coordination,  and  development  of  student  leadership.  The 
philosophy  and  objectlvea  of  the  new  community  college  determines 
broad. objectives,  but  many  choices  regarding  specific  employment 
of  avallabla  raaourcea  are  left  to  the  chief  student  personnel 
adminlatrator. 

t 

Robinson,  D.  W.    The  role  of  the  faculty  in  the  development  of  student 
personnel  services.    Junior  College  Journal 4  1960,  31,  15  -  21. 

At  the  present  time  the  crucial  Issue  in  student  personnel  work 
is  the  development  of  better  working  relationships  between  teachers 
and  student  personnel  speclallata  and  a  clearer  understanding  of 
the  Intarrelatedneaa  of  these  functions.    Historically,  faculty 
ham  always  had  an  inherent  responsibility  for  the  student  per- 
sonnel program.    In  recent  decades  though,  interest  in  faculty 
participation  has  varied. 

Presently,  personnel  people  recognize  the  similarities  between 
counseling  and  teaching.    Increased  enrollments  require  wider 
participation  of  faculty  members  with  varied  backgrounds,  and 
evidence  indicates  that  a  successful  student  personnel  program 
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rMt«  onff faculty  •cctptanc*,  |>«Yticl|>mtlon»  and  good  will.  The 
*    lofical  roll  t>f  th«  faculty  In  th«  ovatall  pTo$r*«  l«  In  th« 
plafmlnt  pmd  dayalopmnt,  as  activa  i»artlclpanta  In  various 
aapacta,  /and  at  joint  conauoiara  of  tha  product*.  Particular 
•Bphasla 'afaould  hm  placad  on  tha  function  of  tha  faculty  In  the 
advlaoiqr;  pf ogra«.    In  tha  two-yaar  Institution  the  need  for 
f  aculty  ^paTtlclpatlon  It  espaclally  great  . 


Shaf  fer,  R.  H.  /  Acadealc  advising  in  residence  halls:    Miami  University.  In- 
diana  University.    School  of  Education.    Bulletin >  1965; ^41,  16  -  18."~ 

Miaai  /Uniyarslty  has  a  large  residence  hall  system.    An  outstanding 
charaptaxlstic  of  this  systen  Is  tha  strong  enphasls  upon  f  reship»n 
resldenca  halls  as  the  primary  basis  of  the  freshman  advisory  pro- 
/    gram.    All  freshman  are  required  to  live  In  a  univarsity  hall  staffed 
---N^  a  full-time  oenber  of  the  student  personnel  staff  who  serves  as 
ttieir  academic  adviser.    The  adviser  serves  as  a  registering  officer, 
da  an  occasional  tutor,  and  as  a  guide  toward  successful  study  habits 
Coordination  of  the  program  with  f acul ty ,  administrators,  and  studfent 
personnel  staff  is  achieved  through  the  Inter-Divlf ional  GonBaittee  of 
Advisers  and  the  Conmittee  of  Freshman  Advisers.    |luch  a  program  con- 
tributes to  the  Integration^ of  both  the  academic  and  non-academic 
life  of  a  student.    Its  special  advantage  is  that  It  does  this,  from 
the  beginning  of  the  student's  career  in  higher  education. 

Sheam,  R.  B.    Guidelines  for  constructing  an  optimal  academic  advising  pro- 
gram in  non-tradltlonal  higher  education  adaptable  to  the  University 
Without  Walls  institutions.    Dissertation  Abstracts  Inter najtidnal ,  1973. 

*..,.Ji».J095A  -  3g?6A..    .„  "Z"   -.-..nr— — rr-r— ,  ,  - 

The  procedures  used  for  the  developm^t  of  the  guidelines  Involved 
tha  collection  of  data,  organization  and  analysis  of  the  data,  and 
the  development  of  an  academic  advisement  program  model  using  a  sys- 
tems approach.    The  data  we^e  collected  from  analysis  of  written  mat- 
erials secured  from  UWW  Institutions  and  Interviews  with  students, 
academic  advisers,  and  administrators  from  UWW  institutions.    A  panel 
of  experts  in  academic  advisement  simulated  an  evaluation  component. 

Guidelines  developed  from  the  model  included  the  following:    1)  a 
task  force  offers  the  most  effective  method  for  planning  ,the  con- 
struction of  an~advising  program;  2)  resources  and  conscraints 
muit  be  identified;  3)  identification  of  the  student  population 
and  analysis  of  the  environment  are  necessary;  A)  philosophy, 
needs,  and  mission  of  the  program  must  be  established;  5)  advising 
activitias  must  be  plsnned  to  meet  the  defined  needs  of  the  students; 
6)  competent  advisers  are  essential  and  students  and  advisers  should 
be  matched  on  the  basis  of  interests,  personality,  and  expectations 
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ttej  •tiid*nt-«dVl««r  Is^irains  r«l»t4oi«hl,pi        7)  •f  fectlv*  com- 
lO^t^^loil  «at  contlikulat  •▼aluatlon       Yequlr«d  to  «chl«v«  an 

ShMt««  A  »»jor  itudMit  &Ms«MQt  program.    Journal  of  Baalth. 

Iismml  MttcatAon  and  ^acraatton.  1964^  35(1),  17  »  IfliT^O  -  «i. 

'  Tha  *d^^ry  syatam  of  the  D«partwat  of  Health,  ?hyalcal  Iduca- 
tion  and  Hocraetlon  at  Taapla  Unlvaralty  aaiphaalaea  Individual 
«ttantlon  to  atudenta  that  i«  «o^>arabla  to  thit  of  a  avail 
*  ^  ^^^^  de|>artmantal  level  la  in 

addition  to  the  wrvlcea  provided  for  all  etGdenta  by  other 
URlveralty  offices  and  d«part«enta.    ,  . 

An  adviaeaant  coMittee  haa  been  eatabliahed  to  anticipate  and 
provide  for  the  needa  of  ita  atudenta.    Staff  neabera  are  aaaigned 
aa  adviaera  t6  undergraduate  «ajor  atudenta.    The  adviaer  la  the 
key  ]>eraon  in  helping  each  atudent  progress.    The  director  of  the 
department  intcrviewa  tranaferring  atudenta  and  handles  special 
^     ,      probleaa.    An  adniniatrative  aaaiatant  aids  the  director  and  staff 
aeabera,  raaintalns  files  and  also  interviews  certain  students . 

Each  advisenent  and  counaeling  progran  nust  consider  the  unique 
featurea  of  its  institution  and  student  body.    This  departincntal 
prograa  has  been  tailored  to  meet  the  needs  of  students  as  deter- 
nined  by  the  staff  menbers. 

S«ith,  H.  T.  Integration  of  college  students*  perceived  advising  needs  into 
a  ■odal  for  academic  advising  (with  emphasia  on  Induatrial-arts  majors). 
Dlaaertation  Abatract a  Intemational .  1975,  36,  137A. 

Jh^'  adviaing  needa  of  atudenta  in  six  departments  were  to  be 
det«rmined,  the  adviaing  needs  of  the  induatrial-arta  majors 
would  be  inserted  into  a  theoretical  model  for  academic  advising, 
and  the  resulting  model  would  provide  the  means  for  satisfying 
atudenta*  *dviaing  needa.    The  model  could  then  be  adapted  to 
the  needa  of  students  within  other  majora. 

i 

Proceduref  employed  included  a  review  of  the  literature,  interviews 
with  studfnts,  a  survey  instrument  administered  to  students  in  the 
alx  aelec^:ed  majora,  analysis  of  the  data,  and  the  insertion  of  the 
needs  of  |he  industrial-arta  majors  into  the  theoretical  model. 

The  major  J  concluRiona  were:*^!)  aignificant  differences  inVeeds  ' 
related  to  academic  advising  were  determined  for  only  two  majors, 
history-and-aocial-studlea  and  music;  2)  it  is  possible  to  con- 
struct an  advising  model  baaed  upon  the  perceived  needs  of  indus- 
trial-arta majora;  and  3)  Individual  perceived  needs  of  students 
within  any  major  may  be  aa. varied  aa  the  perceived  needs  among  the 
laajora. 
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AttMion  to  •«v«^l  arMS  i«  r^cooMndedt    further  surveying 
of  tlw  p«r«*lv«d  »dvi«iiig  ii«od«  of  atudcntt,  d«t«rtnliiatlon  of 
whetlMr  tliMO  n««d«  mtm  bttng  mat,  •valuation  of  in-servlca 
praparatloi)  of  adviaora,  and  laplementatlon  of  the  advlaing 
*     ttodal  developed  in  thia  atudy  with  evaluation  through  follow- 
up  atudlea. 


Vlckera,  D.  T,    The  learning  conaultant:    a  reaponse  to  the  external 
degree  leamer.    Journal  W  Higier  Education.  1973,  44,  .  439  -  450. 

Ib  a  recent  conference  on  Career  and  Educational  Advisement, 
counaelora  and  admliiiatratora  in  a  variety  of  agencies  told 
one  another  that  the  chief  difficulty  in  dealing  effectively 
with  career  and  educational  isauea  was  that  these  issues  were 
enoraously  entangled  with  a  vast  array  of  personal  prohlems. 
It  la  predictable  that  many  of  the  users  of  Ixtemal  Degree 
prograsa  will  require  ^  breadth  of  counseling  and  advisement 
not  ordinarily  available  through  more  traditional  educational 
counaeling  centers. 

A  new  counselor  role  designed  by  the  Regional  Learning  Service 
of  Central  New  York  ia  the  learning  consultant  (TLS) .    A  wide 
variety  of  persona  ^Avo  are  perceived  as  helping  persons  are  re- 
cruited for  part-time  employment  in  the  program.    Their  primary 
role  is  to  provide  a  supportive  relationship  in  which  all  de- 
cisions relating  to  learning  can  be  dealt  with.    At  times  the 
leaming  consultant  assupies  an  advocacy  role  on  behalf  of  the 
individual  learner.    The  Learning  Consultant  Network  is  an 
attempt  to  meet  the  diverse  counseling  and  advising  needs  of  ' 
students  in  the  external  degree  program. 

Hefferpan,  3,  M.    Commentary.    Journal 'of  Higher  Education,  1973, 
44,  450  -  452.  ' 

The  learning  consultant  program  represents  an  el^ent  often 
missing  In  the  emerging  external  degre^e  programse    It  asstimes 
that  non*-tradltlonstl  programs  need  support  and  facilitating 
systems  which  are  similarly  non-tradltlonale    The  learning 
consultant  program  Is  'not  yet  fully  operative  and  many  ques**- 
tions  are  not  yet  answered,  but  it  may  be  just  what  is  needed 
to  open  new  opporttinitles  for  new  learners. 

4 

Weaver,  W.J.  Career  education  and  academic  advisement  in  higher  educa- 
tion :  a  call  for  integration.  Dissertation  Abstracts  International 
1976,  17,  81 8A^-  819A.  '■ 

The  purpose  of  this  research  was  to  investigate  the  educational 
and  vocational  development  and  decision  making  processes  of 
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f r««faMm  «tud*nt«  who  «tit«red  Unlv«r«lty  College  during  the 
vliiteT  quarter^  of  1975.    The  »tlimilu«  for  the  Itivestlgatlon 
w«  the  lack  of  adtqtute  career  education  programs  at  prlnary, 
aacondary  and  higher  education  levels. 

Work  vali^s  as  th^  related  to  sex,  age,  and  curricular .'academic 
program  we  investigated  within  the  broad  context  of  educational- 
vocational  decidedness.    The  instruments  used  were  the  Work 
Values  Inventory  and  the  Career  Assessment  Form. 

Analysis  of  the  data  led  to  the  conclusions  that  many  students 
are  deficient  to  varying  degrees  in  terms  of  their  educational 
and  vocational  development.    A  reconmendatipn  was  made  for  a 
coiq>rehen«ive  study  of  the  University  .College  Academic  Advise- 
ment Program  with  the  ohjective  of  exploring  an  appropriate  means 
of  integrating  academic  advisement  and  career  education.    It  was 
suggested  that  such  integration  might  facilitate  the  educational 
'    and  career  maturity  of  students. 


Work,  W.  P.,  Jr.    A  study  of  selected  Intellectual  and  noniniyB^lectual 
variables  for  the  purpose  of  developing  an  academic  adv^sinff  model. 
.   Dissertation  Abstracts  International.  1974,  34 ,  564 7A  -\648A. 

The  independent  variables  used  in  the  study  were:    1)  High  School 
Grade  Point  Average, ^2)  S.A.T.  Math  and  Verbal  score,  3)  High 
School  Class  Rank,  4)  Allport,  Vernon,  Lindzey  Study  of  Values 
scales,  5)  Brown-Holtaman  Study  Habits  and  Attitude  scales,  6) 
Clark-Trow  Typologies  as  found  in  the  College  Student  Question- 
naire, Part  I,  7)  biographical  and  attitudinal  scales  as  found 
in  the  College  Student  Questionnaire,  Part  I,  8)  student's  sex, 
and  9)  student's  compressed  major  field  of  concentration. 

The  dependent  variables  were  the  first  and  second  term  grade  point 
averages.    The  relationships  between  the  independent  and  dependent 
variables  were  meaiBured  by  stepwise  multiple  regression  analysis. 
Three  di-Alnct  equations  were  generated  and  analyzed. 

The  general  conclusion  of  the  analyses  was  that,  for  the  purpose 
of  identifying  discriminant  predictor  variables  which  might  be 
useful  in  establishing  an  academic  advising  model,  the  Intellectual 
variables  are  the  soundest  ones  that  the  academic  advisor  may  draw 
upon .  " 
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Bailey,  €.  D.    Revitalizing  the  couise  advising  process  with  videotaped 
claastooa  vignettes.    Educational  Technology,  1975,  J[5,  36  -  37. 

Faculty  members  participating  In  a  program  of  courses  being 
offered  to  teachers  In  the  field  were  requested  to  prepare  a 
videotaped  vignette  which  would  depict  the  courseCs)  being 
taught  and/or  new  course (s)  proposed  for  Inclusion  In  the  pro- 
gram.   Presentations  varied  In  length  from  five 'to  twenty 
minutes.    A  written  companion  description  of  the  course  was 
also  prepared.    A  dilverslty  of  approaches  contributed  to 
heightened  Interest  and  an  expanded  attention  span  in  partic- 
ipation. 

Student  reaction  was  overwhelmingly  positive.    Some  strengths 
and  limitations  of  the  concept  were  identified.    It  was  recom- 
mended to  extend  it  to  the.  undergraduate  advlsipg  program. 

Ballard.  R.  N..  Feigert,  F.,  and  Seibert,  R.    Identification  and  directed 
counseling  of  political  science  majors.    Improving  College  and 
University  Teaching.  1973.  21,  19-21. 

The  use  of  Indlvldual^student  counseling  records  by  faculty  members 
can  make  a  difference  in  student  achievement.    New  records  were 
devised  at  Knox  College  which  made  It  possible  to  chart  a  student's 
progress  more  easily  and.  to  use  the  information  in  counseling.  A 
, ,        Student  Record  Form  clearly  reports  a  student's  standing  at  the  " 
/  beginning  of  each  term.    The  Instructor's  Evaluations  Chart  graphs 

the  student's  achievements  in  several  categories.    During  the  stu- 
dent's Junior  and  senior  year  a,  Compyite  Faculty  Evaluation 
cumulates  data.  1 


The  new  counseling  program  has  enabled  the  Political  Science 
faculty  to  share  the  same  information  on  all  Its  students,  has 
caused  students  to  work  harder  because  of  the  interest  shown  in 
them  by  faculty,  has  increased  the  grade  point  average  of  stu- 
dents in  the  department,  and  has  made  it  difficult  to  dismiss 
faculty  evaluations  on  subjective  grounds.    The  system  permits 
information  to  be  put  to  work  for  the  academic  growth  of  students. 

>w,  J.  E.  Working  toward  a  faculty  adviser  program  at  State 'University 
College  at  Buffalo.    Pis ^ . r ta tlon  Abstracts .  1969  ,  29  ,  335 7A  -  3358A. 

Despite  a  tremendous  growth  in  student  population.  It  was  felt  that 
the  College  could  continue  Its  tradition  of  close  student-faculty 
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r«latloMhlp«.    This  project  la  €M«nti«lly  a  report  of  the 
««ttoci«t«  dean  of  atudants  «b  he  worked  with  f  aculty 'and  stu- 
d«nt«  to  ■odlfy  the  faculty  advlaer  prograoi  over  a  three  and 
one-half  year  period. 

The  reeults  shoved  that  given  certain  conditions  a  faculty 
adviser  prograin  will  work.    The  conditions  centered  around  the 
role  of  adBinlstratlon,  the  role  of  faculty,  the  role  of  stu- 
dent personnel,  tnvolvenent  of  students,  and  the  structure  of  , 
the  ^rogran.    Administrative  support  Is  necessaryj  the  faculty 
must  carry  the  load  In  fulfilling  the  advisement  responsibility 
to  all  students;  the  student  personnel  staff  must  strive  to  coor- 
dinate the  activities;  the  students  must  come  to  recognize  the 
value  In  the  system;  and  structure  and  formalliBed  activities 
must  provide  faculty  with  the  opportunity  to  make  the  Initial 
meeting  with  the  students.    Under  competent  leadership  such  a 
program  will  succeed. 

Bonar,  J.  R.,  Jr,    The  design.  Implementation,  and  evaluation  of  a  com- 
puter-managed Instructional  program  for  the  preparation  of  collegiate 

to?Qf°^^otf);!^°"*    P^ssertation  Abstracts  International.  1973,  33, 
SZ79A  —  32 8 OA.  "  — 

I?"^**  '^^"'P"**^         effectiveness  of  a  computer-managXlnstruc- 

tion  (CMI)  training  program  of  academic  advisors  with  two  other 
training  methods.    The  CMI  program  (T  )  was  developed  according  to 
a  systems  approach  model  for  the  development  of  instructional  mater- 
ials.   The  other  training  methods  were  a  preservice  one-  or  two-day 
orientation  and  distribution  of  a  reference  manual  (T  ),  and  a 
brief  welcome  with  no  preservice  training  but  with  distribution 
of  a  reference  manual  (T.) . 

There  were  mixed  reactions  to  the  use  of  the  machine  among  GMI 
trained  individuals,  but  they  were  supportive  of  the  program's 
effectiveness,  manner  of  presentation  and  later  usefulness.  Results 
showed  no  significant  differences  in  student  satisfaction  and  aca- 
demic performance  for  T    and  T,  though  there  was  a  significant 
difference  in  satisfaction  between  T    and  T  ,  and  T^.    With  one  ex- 
ception there  were  no  significant  cofr^latlSns  between  student  satis- 
faction and  academic  performance  for  T^,  T^,  and  T^. 

The  CMI  program  showed  that  a  systems  approach  is  useful  in  develop- 
ing Instruction  in  a  relatively  uncharted  area.    Application  of  such 
a  program  so  developed  to  a  practical  problem  was  demonstrated  with 
the  CMI  program  being  as  effective,  in  terms  of  student  satisfaction 
and  academic  achievement,  as  an  orientation  training  program. 


Blgg«.  D.  A..  Brodle,  J,  S.»        Barnhart,  W.  J.    The  dynamics  of  mider- 
345  -ll?**'**^*"'^^  •dvlsing.    ^S^^Sll  in  Higher  ^E^^         1975,  3, 

This  .tudy  describes  job  activities,  role  expectations,  and  jobs 
satisfactions  of  academic  advisers.    The  sample  conslstel  of  452 
faculty  and  staff  academic  advisers  In  five  colleges  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Minnesota  (Twin  Cites).    Seventy-two  percent  of  the 
sample  completed  the  questionnaire. 

The  work  of  the  academic  adviser  can  be  classified  Into  four 
clusters  of  job  activities.    Three  involve  helping  students: 
(1)  with  special  academic,  social  or  financial  problems,  (2)  with 
emotional    or  psychological  problems,  and  (3)  with  academic  and 
career  guidance  problems.    The  fourth  involves  administrative 
activities.    Results  from  this  study  also  suggest  that  advisers 
spend  most  of  their  time  approving  registration  cards   and  pro- 
viding Information  about  academic  requirements.    Most  advisers 
view  themselves  as  appropriate  sources  of  help  in  academic  and 
vocational  guidance  areas  rather  than  in  personal  or  social  ones. 

In  general,  most  academic  advisers  are  satisfied  with  their  work 
as  an  adviser.    A  substantial  percentage  is  dissatisfied  with  the 
amount  of  recognition  they  receive.    Finally,  those  advisers  with 
more  advanced  degrees  and  those  with  larger  numbers  of  advisees 
tend  to  be  more  dissatisfied. 

Borland,  D.  T.    Curricular  planning  through  creative  academic  advlslnR. 
NASPA  Journal .  1973,  10,  211  -  217. 

The  complex  nature  of  the  fallvire  of  the  advising  system  can  be 
understood  by  examining  the  expectations  of  the  advising  relation- 
ship.   It  has  been  prescriptive.    A  related  reason  Is  the  stan- 
dardized curriculum  required  of  all  students.    A  final  reason 
concerns  the  definition  of  academic  advising. 

An  effective  system  must  be  based  on  sound  principlesj    1)  faculty 
must  be  an  integral  part  of  an  academic  advising  system}  2)  faculty 
advising  should  be  limited  to  career  and  educational  developmenti 
3)  the  Individual  student  must  become  an  active  participant  in  the 
curricular  process;  4)  academic  advising  represents  a  range  of  ex- 
periences; 5)  responsibility  for  advising  outcomes  must  be  shared 
by  all  its  participants;  and  6)  student  personnel  staffs  represent 
the  institutional  expertise  to  facilitate  an  individualized  faculty 
academic  advising  system.    An  application  of  Individualized  curricu- 
lum and  effective  faculty  advising  is  presented. 
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ClovATd,  1.  B.  The  case  study  appToach  to  the  In-service  education  of 
colleg*  level  faculty  advisors.  Dissertation  Abstracts .  1966.  26, 
4477  -  4478.    ^ 

By  means  of  a  survey  of  the  literature,  this  study:    1)  assessed 
the  degree  of  correspondence  between  the  objectives  of  in-service 
education  programs  and  the  values  implicit  in  a  case  study  abroach 
to  instruction;  2)  examined  the  way  case  study  materials  might  be 
adapted  to  the  In-service  education  of  faculty  advisors,  and  3)  Ident- 
ified problems  and  limitations  associated  with  their  use  in  specific 
ways. 

Jtost  in-service  program  objectives  are  expressed  in  terms  of  higher 
^    level  objectives,  such  as  changing  faculty  attitudes,  while  in  fact 
they  seem  to  focus  on  such  lower  level  objectives  as  knowledge  of 
routine  advlsonent  procedures.    The  literature  on  case  study  methods 
of  instruction  indicates  a  high  degree  of  correspondence  between  the 
values  implicit  in  such  an  approach  and  the  higher  level  objectives 
of  in-service  education  programs.    Most  programs,  however,  are  too 
short- to  allow  fulfillment  of  the  objectives. 

Deapltc  limitations  of  time  and  circumstances,  the  case  study  approach 
offers  several  advantages  over  didactic  instructional  techniques. 
Resting  on  the  assumption  that  effective  learning  requires  the  dy- 
namic cooperation  of  the  learner,  the  case  study  approach  captures 
^  the  learner's  interest  and  actively  Involves  him  In  the  process. 

The  main  barriers  are  the  lack  of  case  study  documents  on  faculty 
advising  and  the  likelihood  of  student  personnel  lack  of  experience 
in  leading  case  study  discussions. 

Crookston,  B.  B*    A  developmental  view  of  academic  aavlsing  as  teaching* 
Journal  of  College  Student  Personnels  1972,         12  -  17. 

The  traditional  relationBhip  between  academic  adviser  and  student 
has  been  prescriptive:    based  on  authority.    The  developmental 
relationship  is  based  on  the  belief  that  the  adviser  and  student 
differentially  engage  in  a  series  of  developmental  tasks^  the 
successful  completion  of  which  results  in  varying  degrees  of 
learning  by  both  parties. 

Prescriptive  and  developmental  advising  differ  in  their  approach 
to  the  various  dimensions  of  the  relationshipi    ablJLlties,  moti- 
vation, rewards,  maturity,  initiative,  control,  responsibility, 
and  relationship.    The  greatest  difficulty  in  developmental  ad- 
vising, though.  If  in  the  different  meanings  the  yfaculty  and 
advisee  attach  to  the  term,  advising.    Taking  time  to  discuss 
and  agree  on  interpersonal  and  working  relationyilhips  can  help 
avoid  the  confllclt  that  Is  inevitable  from  unlisted,  disparate 
assumptions t . 
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D«nl«l«»  R.  P.,  «nd  lCl«rnan»  1.  R.    Facttlty  counseling  at  F.l.T.  Junior 
ColUgt  Journal.  1965,  36<1)  .  32  -  35.  "  

Tha  rola  of  faculty  counaalor  'la  a  part  of  the  faculty  position 
and  la  built  into  proiaotlon  and  tanure  requlremeiits  at  Fashion 
Inatltute  of  T«chn9logy  In  New  York.    The  faculty  counselor  ad- 
vlaaa  In  three  special  areas;  academic,  psychological,  and  socio- 
cultural. 

Acadettlc  counseling  requires  following  up  on  the  academic  prQgress 
of  students.    Counseling  for  students  with  psychological  and 
physical  problens  may  Involve  noticing  attltudlnal  and  behavioral 
changes  in  students  and  proaiptly  referring  them  to  the  Student 
Personnel  Office,  or  just  creating  a  supportive  atmosphere.  Coun- 
selors belp  students  from  socially  deprived  backgrounds    learn  to 
feel  at  ease  in  mapy  social  and  cultural  situations  and  to  prepare 
for  these  experiences.    Faculty  members  can  function  in  a  signifi- 
cant way  in  areas  other  thaij  thos'e  prescribed  by  Ms  academic  or 
technical  talent. 

n  > 

Dawson,  W.  J.,  Jr.    A  study  of  faculty  advising  of  college-transfer  students 
in  two  North  Carolina  Community  Colleges.    Dissertation  Abstracts  Inter- 
national, 1973,  33,  4085A.  ~^  

The  status  of  faculty  advising  and  the  generation  of  criteria  for 
successful  advising  were  the  purposes  of  this  investigation.  Tenta- 
tive criteria  were  set  up  based  on  a  review  of  the  literature.  Re- 
finement and  establishment  of  hypotheses  for  future  study  were 
provided  by  data  from  Interviews  with  adminlstratotfs,  faculty, 
and  students. 

The  criteria  receiving  tbe  strongest  support  were:    that  students 
be  assigned  to  faculty  in  the  area  of  student's  proposed  major; 
that  administration  provide  advisers  with  adequate  information; 
that  sophomores  be  allowed  to  choose  their  adviser;  that  advise- 
ment be  coordinated  with  professional  counseling;  that  advisers 
refer  students  with  personal  problems  to  counselors;  and  that  an 
adviser's  manual  be  provided. 

Forty-two  hypotheses  for  further  study  were  generated.    They  centered 
around  student  satisfaction,  adviser  satisfaction,  adviser  feelings 
of  compatenca  as  an  adviser,  and  students'  ability  to  transfer 
without  losing  credits.    Some  tentative  recommendations  were 
also  made. 


Sonk^  t.  4,,        0«ttlnf«  !♦  I.    Stud«Qt-f«eolty  r«l«tlont  «nd,  th«  faculty 
«4vistnt  «y«t«i.    Jogmal      Co11<m  Studtnt  yTtonn>X .  1968,  9, 
♦00  •  403. 

Ill  a  survsy  t«k«n  at  Colorado  Stata  JJnivtralty,  oiiiy  25  percent  of 
raapoiidlaf  faculty  fait  that  the  praaent  faculty  advlains  ayatea 
vaa  aff active.    Maat  faculty  indicated  they  did  not  prefer  teaching 
or  raaaarch  to  advialng.    In  addition,  83  percent  viewed  their  own 
advialng  aa  adequata,  but  moat  did  not  feel  that  good  advfalng  wrb 
iproRarly  raeognlsed. 

Student  attltudea  wre  ohtalned  through, tvo  related  questionnaires, 
one  a  follow-up  atudy  In  which  Itaaa  ware  compared.    After  two 
yeara,  •ore  atudcnta  Indiloatad  they  would  go  to  the  Ina  true  tor 
with  an  acadaalc  prdblaa  than  the  original  aurvey  Indlcateid.  How- 
ever, of  thoaa  who  aald  thay  would  go  to  an  advlaer  with  a  personal 
problea,  fewer  would  do  ao  after  two  years. 

The  reaulta  of  a  second  survey  suggested  that  nearly  all  th€  >'tu- 
denta  have  a  relationship  with  a  faculty  member  that  meets  ths 
needa  atlpulated  In  the  Berkely  Report*  that  la,  a  faculty  member 
who  la  by  this  definition  their  adviser.    Most  students  mamed  a 
faculty  member  in  their  major  field  as  someone  they  would  go  to  if 
they  wanted  to  talk  about  their  program  or  future  career. 

The  system  of  assigning  advisers  apparently  functldns  surprlpingly 
well  as  a  means  of  establishing  student- faculty  relationships. 
Perhapa  no  formal  system  Is  necessary  beyond  the  BOphomore  year 
if  trained  clerks  can  perform  routine  duties. 

Bressel,  F.  fi.    The  faculty  adviser.    Improving  College  and  University 
Teaching,  1974,  22,  57  -  58.  ^ 

raculty  advising  systems  are  based  on  the  several  assumptions  that 
faculty  members  are  Interested,  are  the  most  appropriate  persons 
to  guide  students  in  course  selection,  and  are  knowledgeable  enough 
to  help  students  through  the  maze  of  requirements;  also  that  it  is 
the  most  financially  feasible  way,  and  that  students  want  advise 
from  faculty. 

Many  problems  arise  from  this  system.    There  are  some  actions  which 
can  be  taken  to  improve  faculty  advising.    One  alternative  to  a 
faculty  advising  system  would  he  to  develop  within  each  college  or 
school  a  staff  of  full-time  advisers.    They  would  be  above  clc^rlcal 
status  but  not  at  faculty  level  and  would  go  through  intensive 
training.    Some  advantages  of  such  a  system  are  considered. 
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Duncan.  J.  0.    An*ly«l.  of  th*  faculty  adviaing  .yaten  of  Oregon  State 
^C/I^*^  Sma'^***''^*^'^''"  International,  1973.  34, 

A  queationnalre  waa  mailed  to  all.  undergraduate  faculty  advisers 
and  all  departnent  heads  of  academic  departments  which  offered  . 
undergraduate  programs  of  study.  Its  purpose  was  to  gather  data 
concerning  objectives,  procedures,  resources  used,  strengths  and 
wcakneaa,  and  evaluation  of  the  program,  criteria  for  selecting 

!f!;rT!\'*'*i'';''f'"^^^    *****  ^  principal  nesds  of  students  which 
necessitate  advising.    In  addition- to  t>ie  questionnaire,  all  head 
advisers  were  Interviewed. 

The  results  of  analysis  Indicated  that  most  programs  do  not  have 
written  advising  objectives.    Most  advisers  perceive  their  employ- 
ment as  fuU-tlme  faculty  members  as  tbe  most  Important  criterion 
for  selection  to  adviser,  but  most  department  heads  considered 
interest  and  concern  for  students  as  the  most  important.  Most 
.     programs  do  not  bave  a  standard  procedure  by  which  students  may  . 
choose  or  change  advlsersj  student  needs  are  primarily  academic 
•  and  personal  in  nature.    Most  advisers  have  a  block  of  time  reserved 
to  consult  with  students;  students  are  required  to  consult  once 
each  term  before  registration,  but  advisers  do  not  avail  themselves 
to  advisees  for  informal  contact.    Principal  referral  resources 
used  are  the  Office  of  the  Registrar  on  campus  and  the  State  Em- 
ployment Office  off  campus.    Few  advisers  receive  tangible  rewards 
for  advising,  most. agree  that  no  evaluation  Is  really  done,  and 
there  is  no  organized  In-service  training  of  advisers.  More 
areas  of  weaknesses  than  strengths  were  identified.  Reconmenda- 
tlons  for  Improving  the  advising  system  were  made. 

R|^u^£  ad^sor^.^^  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. :  Harcum 

Junior  College,  1967^:    (ERrcDocument  Reproduction  Service  No 
ED  032  883)   .  '  . 


Harcum,  a  junior  college  for  women,  defines  counseling  as  the  way 
the  experienced  can  help  someone  else  to  understand  herself  and  her 
opportunities,  to  make  suitable  adjustments  and  decisions  Accord- 
ingly, to  accept  responsibility  for  choice,  and  follow  a  course  of 
action  in  harmony  with  it  .    Faculty  members  airb-w^dvlsors,  as 
they  know  policies,  course  requirements,  student  personalities, 
and  vocational  requirements  as  well  as  full-time  counselors.  The 
principal  aim  of  the  guidance  program  is  to  help  students  make 
better  use  of  their  abilities— social.,>  academic,  and  personal. 

Each  Harcum  student  receives  three  planned  Interviews  per  year, 
one  after  each  mid-term  grade  report  and  one  after  the  start  of 
the  second  semester.    They  cover  academic,  vocational,  and 
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^r«Oiiil/«ocial  Mttcrs.    A  confldtntlAl  folder  Is  luintalned, 
eoataliilas  InfocMtloa  ttom  %mch  •«8«lon,  acadcaic.  records »  and 
'  4tm  «]i  any  f  urther  •ction  talcen,  much  aa  ref  erral  to  the  health 
eenrice  or  to  a  deao«    A  foUov-up  is  essential  on  any  referral. 
The  advisor  Bust  Itnow  the  college  policies,  regulations,  and 
acedealc  requlreMnts  and  he  prepared  to  help  the  students, 
formally  or  InforBally,  in  many  areas,  eVg*,  choice  of  program, 
study  habits,  extra-curriciilar  activites,  and  long-range  voca- 
tional plans.    He  i^st  be  genuinely  interested  in  helping  her 
to  r^Hich  her  ovn  decisions,  not  in  imposing  his  own  values.  The 
advisor  can  use  the  resources  of  the  who^e  campus,  including  any 
other  department,  service,  faculty,  or  staff  member. 

N 

Fahsbender,  X.  S.    A  selective  system  of  faculty  advising  as  a  means  of 
Impleaentlng  coMiunlty  college  counseling.  Dissertation  Abstracts 
Intamatlonal,  1970,  31,  1S33A  -  1534A. 

This  Mtudy  exattinad  the  essumption  that  certain  faculty  can  advise 
sttidents        are  perceived  by  counselors  to  be  capable  of  making 
idse  and  appropriate  decisions  with  a  i&iniinum  of  adult  guidance. 
This  nould  allow  counselors  more  time  for  students  needing  more 
intensive  help« 

Faculty  advisers  vere  selected  primarily  for  their  interest  in 
students.    They  received  stipends  for  the  additional  responsi- 
bility and  continued  to  teach  full  loads.    Certain  students  were 
assigned  to  these  advisers.    A  control  group  from  the  same  list 
^    of  eligible, students  r^^nained  witb  counselors.    Evaluation  was 
based  on  attitude    questionnaires^  interviews,  and  grade  records 
of  the  sttidents.  *  , 

The  conclusions  were  that  academic  progress  of  selected  students 
was  not  hindered  and  many  students  pref erred^  faculty  advisers 
because  of  their  availability  and  subject  expertise.  Advisers 
referred  students  to^  other  sources  of  help  when  necessary.  !^he 
self-reliance  of  the  students  validated  the  selection  process 
used  by  the  counselors.  * 


Garrison,  R«  H.  ,  Teaching  as  counseling.    Junior  College  Journal,  1963^ 
^(2),  12  •  15. 

By  the  nature  of  his  job,  every  teacher  is  a  counselor.  There 
are  many  situations  in  the  day-to-day  academic  encounters  whit^h 
can  be  adequately  lundled  by  a  teacher  who  is  aware  of  his  stu- 
dents as  something  more  than  units  in  a  roll-book.    The  purpose  . 
of  counseling  is  to  free  the  student  from  distraction  so  that  he 
Is  able  to  work  better. 
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««tll?r  T        '^'^^^i  function  of  m  teacher.  Punda- 

JiV  !         ^'^'^^i  i«  «itto  the  llmlta  of  the  dlBClpllne 
^w^i!  the  teacher'*  re,ponelMlity.    Moat  teacher.  *r*  not  .uf 
rtT^l  •  relatlonahlp  with  a  stuSent: 

"     '  !i     5»in»elf  the  capacity,  f  or  aprting.  claBBlfylng.  and 

J^cfif^.  ri^T*  ^^^^  experience  as  baaes  fol  hl6  o^ 
c!ni^fr'    !  Historically,  such  counseling  has  been^ 

central  part  of  the  tradition  of  teaching. 

^'^''^'it^^n;:  ^'  -dvlalng:    the  problem!  of  assigning 

Sor?^"i!''*  "  indicated  by  the  student  -on  the  college  applica- 
Idv?.:^    *c  V  """^^^^        of  matching  student  and  faculty 
In  intl;. J^^^  Pre-entrance  assignment  provides  the  studen?  with 
during  ^S!  !^*  liiformed  adult  to  whom  he  can  turn  to  for  advise 
2?I  ?J  1?  .     ^'ff '  °^  *^°^^«8e  adjustment  and  allows 

?f  tMs  mftC  h«  should  take  before  registration. 

In  i\to  ^«  useful,  however,  the  choice,  as  indicated 

on  the  form  must  be  stal^le  over  a  period  of  time. 

2l'o^rL«r!/^i,*  ^f^""  ''''^^^       ^^^5-66  indicated  that 

>4 J    ?       ?f  ^!  students  changed  their  intended  major  between 
^/   Wllcatlon  and  registratloni  and  if  those  who  were  unde- 

asalgnments  would  be  Inaccurate  by  the  time  of  registration.  A 
somewhat  leas  convenient  but  more  useful  method  might  be  to  send 
each  accepted  applicant  a  questionnaire  two  weeks  prior  to  regis- 

^^^r"*::. ^ly^  P^*"  '^^^^  '»^elr  intended' 

.       vTfi    ****    ™'  procedure  should  overcome  some  of  the 
instability  of  th^  earlier  choice. 

^'^''^Guldf To^"^f  "f '°       """^  advising.    Personnel  and 
Guidance  Journal .  1974,  53,  214  -  217.  '  

A  project  was  conducted  at  Stephens  College  to  train  faculty 
advlsom  to.  include  lifelong  career  guidance  in  their  academic  ^ 
advlsteg.    The  project  was  based  on  the  assumptions  that  voca- 
tional exploration  and  establishment  takes  place  during  late 

If  ^""^^  adulthood;  that  nonpsychologlsts  can  be 
trained  to  aid  others  in  personal  and  human  development:  that  ^ 
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^^ty  «dvl«or«  and  doctoral  ltit«nit  In  countttling  ptychology 
itrmimt^^  |>«rtlci|Mitttd  In  «  tr«ining  pxogtmm  b«for«  gat  ting  tip 
«  on*  4«y  group  i^rathon  i^th  «tnd«nts.   m  project  m  ovaio- 
«t«4  hj  f««dback  ■•••lone  with  faculty  and  tr«ln«ri  «nd  by  »tu- 
d«nt  qu««tlonnalr«.    Th«  r««ponse  was  enthuaiastic.    Sone  clianges 
In  tha  daclalon  «aking  portlOA  of  tha  pTOgra«  are  planned,  i>ut 
It  waa  racoMMndad  that  all  faculty  advtsora  receive  almllar 
training.  ^ 

.Glftnnen,  R,  g.  jFaculty  counseling— an  laportant  and  effective  aapect  of 
atndent  davalopaant.  Notre  Daae,  Ind,  :  University  of  Notre  BameT" 
1971.    (IBIG  Docuaant  Kaproductlon  Service  No.  ED  057  368) 

^  Thla  report  praajanta  the  outlines  of  a  unique  counseling  program 

offerad  to  frashaen  at  the  Unlveralty  of  Notre  Dane.    The  10 
faculty  counaelora  adviae  and  attead  to  the  Interests  of  each 
atudent    to  help  then  nake  a  btjttar  transition  from  high  school 
to  college.    The  progran  enphaalzaa  effective  and  continuous 
counseling  and  teatlng.    Aptitude,  Interest,  and^ achievement 
testa  are  adwtniatered  throughout  the  school  yenr,  and  students 
are  given  individual  holp  in  their  attempts  to  meet  and  conquer 
the  problems  pf  academic  life. 

Wlth^^o  change^  in  admlas^ons  requirements  and  with  the  mean  SAT 
scores  remaining  constant  from  year  to  year,  the  results  since 
the  Inauguration  of  the  program  become  increasingly  significant: 
<1)  the  attrition  rate  haa  drppped  by  33X  per  year j  (2)  ther^  has 
b«en  an  increase  ^n  the  number  of  students  on  the  deanVs  list;  ' 
v3)  there  are  fewer  students  dropping  courses  and  withdrawing 
during  the  acadSMlc  year;  (4)  more  students  have  been  assigned 
to  advanced  placement  and  honor  coursesi  and  (5)  there  has  been 
an  Increase  in  the  number  of  students  allowed  to  undertake  those 
independent  study  programs  which  best  fit  their  abilities. 

Glennen,  R.  ^.    Intrusive  college  counseling.    College  Student  Journal, 
1975,  9»  2  -  4.  '  "        —  ^  

The  University  of  Nevada,  Las  Vegas,  approved  the  estaAlshment 
of  the  University  College  to  house  all  entering  frcshnin  and  trans- 
fer students.    Faculty  were  recruited  to  counsel  studei^ts  using  an 
intrusive  approach.    Faculty  counselors  began  by  calling  in  students 
to  establish  rapport,  explain  academic  ^regulations,  grading  systems 
and  ao,  on*    When  mid-term  grade  reports  were  turned  in,  students 
receiving  deficiencies  were  asked  to  see  their  counselors  for  the 
purpose  of  tielplng  them  reverse  their  academic  fortunes.  However,- 
the  counseling  program  did  not  just  concentrate  on  those  students 
*dio  were  on  probation  or  receiving  low  grades. 
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Th«  rMults  of  th*  program  inciud«d  a  V«ductlon  In  •cademlc  ' 
attrition*  prolwtion,  suapanaions  and  wlthdravala»  and  an  In-^* 
cTaaaa  la  Daana  Honor  Mat  and  "B"  avaraga  achlavement*  *  The 
€oncl\ialon  naa  that  collagai  must  not  alt  back  and  wait  for 
atudanta  to  coaia  for  advica  and  counseling.    Thsy  must  use 
Intrualva  couni^llng. 

Hadley,  I.  E.    Helping  faculty  advisers  deal  with  vocational  Indecision. 
Vocational  Guidance  Quarterly.  1975,  23,  232  •  236. 

The  counselor  needs  to  approach  the  academic  adviser  to  offer 
Ms  help.    Vocationally  undecided  students  make  many  advisers 
uneasy.    The  adviser  needs  to  knov  when  not  to  try  to  get  such 
a  student  Into  "something"  at  a  time  when  alternatives  should 
be  weight,  and  when  to  refer  him  to  other  campus  resources. 
Studies  now  suggest  tliat  undecided  students  are  not  as  exit- 
prone  as  was  true  earlier.    Academic  advisers  need  to  be  pre- 
pared for  an  expanded  role.    Counselors  aay  never  get  the 
opportunity  to  make  suggestions  If  they  remain  in  their  offices 
burled  in  an  avalanche  of  appointments. 

Hallberg,  E.  G.    Realism  in  academic  advising.    Journal  of  College 
••Student  Personnel.  1964,  _6,  lU  -  117.   

Itx  view  of  the  changing  state  of  higher  education  It  is  nec- 
essary that  the  faculty  advising  system  also  change.    Some  of 
the  problems  encountered  In  revising  and  the  directions  of  change 
are  discussed. 

Problems  cited  are:    broadening  the  faculty  and  administration 
conception  of  instruction  to  encompass  advising,  reward  for 
advising,  the  students*  misconception  of  the  role  of  the  faculty 
adviser,  and  adequate  advising  loads  for  faculty. 

Suggestions  for  change  include  a  single  college  coordinator  of 
advising  and  divisional  or  school  coordinators,  a  faculty  committee 
to  legislate  policy  of  instructional  significance,  planned  contacts 
and  accountability  between  faculty  and  advisees,  a  system  to  comnuni- 
cate  necessary  information  and  thereby  allowing  students  greater 
responsibility,  and  the  reduction  of  clerical  tasks  performed  by 
faculty. 
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llATdM,      A,    T«culty  •dvislng  in  cont««por«ry  higher  education. 
Bdiicatiwl  Record .  1961,  41,  112  -  116. 

Th«  ^Kamglng  lBAg«  of  th«  faculty  wMiber  as  «dvls«T  and  the  rlBe 
x>f  tfaa  atudant  paraoimal  worlcar  has  lad  to  a  naad  to  achieve  a 
higher  degree  of  Integration  betneen  atuident  personnel  servlceB 
«i»d  Instroctlonal-  prograas.  >.  The  best  "Integrator"  of  the  two 
«rea«  may  he  that  of  systeBatlc  faculty  advlaenent. 

So«e  stereotypes  of  faculty  advising  have  tended  to  gloss  over 
the  true  dlmtnslons  of  advising^    It  is  a  trldlnensional  activity 
consisting  of  :    I)  dlscemltif  the  purposes  of  the  Institution, 
2)  perceiving  the  purposes *of  the  student  learner,  3)  postulating 
the  possibilities  for  the  student  as  a  learner,  and  pronotlng 
these  a«  SMans  are  available.    In  the  process  It  becomes  obvious 
that  the  faculty  adviser  who  la  a  teacher  la  also  a  learaer. 


Hardee,  M.  D.    faculty  advising  In  colleges  and  universities.  Washington, 
D.  C  :    African  College  Personnel  Association,  1970. 

The  role  of  the  faculty  adviser  Is  defined  as  a  trldiaienslonal 
activity  Involving  knowing  the  purposes  of  the  Institution,  under- 
standing the  purpoaesof  the  student,  and  facilitating  the  student's 
leamlng.    specific  tasks  are  dlscusaed.    The  advising  progrun  Is 
outllnedL  wlth  auggestlons  for  insuring  Its  success.    Exanples  of 
actual  programs  are  compared. 

Based  on  skills  needed  to  fulfil  the  role  of  the  adviser,  in- 
service  education  activities  are  reconmended.    The  program  at 
Stephens  College  Is  presented  as  a  model  to  follow.    The  evalua- 
tion of  the  faculty  advising  program  should  begin  with  the  ob- 
jectives.   Have  they  been  fulfilled^   The  measurement  of  change 
in  the  behavior  of  the  advisee  is  the  focus.    Student  perceptions 
and  student  performance  are  the  foremost  considerations.  Some 
predictions  for  the  future  of  advising  are  Included:  computer- 
assistance,  peer  counseling,  self-help,  and,  advising  in  the 
atudent  residence  area. 


Ingram,  C,  F.    An  investigation  of  instructing  and  advising  competencies 

of  special  education  professors.  Dissertation  Abstracts  International , 
1974,  35,  2083A,-  2Q84A. 

The  first  phase  of  this  Investigation  was  aimed  at  the  determination 
of  instructing  and  advising  competencies  as  perceived  by  special 
education  professors,  gradtiate^  and  undergraduate  students.  Dur- 
ing the  second  phase^  an  evaluation  of  the  relative  importance 
assigned  to  each  competency  by ^ these  three  groups  was  conducted* 
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Co^t«iicl*s  id«ntlflftd  by  «  quettlonnaiire  developed  by 

using  tKe  critical  Incident  teclmlqtie.    The  c^tegoriee  of 
coap«tMci«9  mxm  then  ranked  by  the  euhjecte^l 

Date  anelyeia  resulted  in  the  following  conclvBionsi.  professors 
end  students  agreed  woderately  on  the  relatlvf  values  of  cate- 
gories of  instructing  competencies;  graduate  and  undergraduate 
students  had  a  low  degree  of  agreement  in  terns  of  the  value 
they  assigned  to  categories  of  instructional  compct ancles j  stu- 
dents differed  fr^  prof esaoxs  on  the  value  they  assigned  to 
categories  within  the  instruction  area ,  indicating  a  source  of 
conflict  between  students  and  professors  which  could  inhibit  the 
effectiveness  of  the  learning  sltuationi  students  at  different 
levels' of  educational  development  appear  to  have  differential 
I  perceptions  about  their. instructional  needs;  graduate  and  under- 

graduate students'  totally  agreed  in  how  they  ranked  advising 
categories.    The  investigation  contributed  to  the  information 
available  about  the  advising  process. 


Jones,  1,  L.,  Jr.    A  suggested  training  program  for  acadonlc  advisers. 
Journal  of  College  Student  Personnel,  1963,  4 ,  186  -  187. 

Academic  advifers  are  not  pictured  in  the  role  of  a  guidance 
functionaTy.  Instead,  they  are  seen  as  administrative  figures, 
performing-a  routine  responsibility  for  the  school,  not  for  the 
student.  Another  factor  is  that  most  academic  advisers  are  re- 
luctant to  establish  student-faculty  relationships  because  of  a 
lack  of  knowledge  of  the  area  into  which  they  may  soon  be  treading. 

To  bridge  the  gap,  academic  adviaers  must  be  trained.    Lacl'  of 
factilty  time  dictated  a  simple  training  program,  one  perhaps  of 
four  sessions  to  be  conducted  primarily  by  staff  members  of  the 
Dean  of  Students  Office  and  counseling  center  personnel.    A  pro- 
gram  covering  counseling  techniques,  utilization  of  records, 
.  mental  health,  and  referral  sources  is  briefly  outlined. 


Kanm,  R.  B.    The  faculty  and  guidance.    Journal  of  College  Student  Per- 
sonnel^ IW,  5,  220  -  225. 

The  number  one  mission  of  an  institution  of  higher  education  is 
academic  and  the  role  of  the  student  personnel  program  Is  largely 
supportive,  to  help  in  the  realization  of  academic  goals.  Students 
are  central  in  t'tm  academic  enterprise.    There  needs  to  be  a  unity, 
a  oneness  in  the  total  educational  effort  of  a. campus. 

The  teacher  counselor,  by  virtue  of  his  unique  opportunities  for 
guidance,  plays  an  especially  basic  and  significant  role.  Academic 
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couaMltng  ±m  pflwirlly  the  re»pon«lbillty  of  acad«smlc /personnel, 
of  te«cheT--cotmselors«    There  Is  a  need  for  simplicity  o$  organi- 
'  cat  Ion  end  structure  of  the  acedeuilc  counseling  pr  ogr  an.  Coun- 
sellns  can  never  be  done  routinely  or  InpasslvelyS  Teacher- 
coimselore  have  unique  opportunities  to  assist  students  In  the 
shaping  of  valuei^W  The  above  observations  are  discussed  and  sub- 
mitted'for  consideration. 


lCr«nes,  J.  E»    University  |:eacher-advlsem'ent  of  the  young  undergraduate. 
Journal  of  Educational  Sociology^  I960,  33 »  335  -  538. 

Each  year  certain  patterns  of  behavior  Inevitably  emerge  among 
students  In  their  early  years  at  the  university.    Some  teachers 
Insist  that  these  students  are  adult  and  should  be  on  their  own. 
Others  treat  the  students  as^ If  they  were  still  in  elementary 
and  high  school.    Careful  'attention  can  be.  given  to  the  under- 
graduate^  without  lowering  academic  standards,  which  will  help 
him  to  become  an  independent  adult.  * 

Some  student  problems  are  discussed  along  with  ways  tha  advisor 
can  help.    The  advisor  is  defined  as  the  university  teacher  who 
has  some  part  of  his  teaching  load  given  over  to  counseling  under- 
graduate students.    Some  desirable  qualities  of  an  advisor  include 
being  able  to  accept  others i  not  reading  his  own  feelings  into  the 
student,  and  being  able  to  take  a  firm  and  objective  stand.  For 
all"^  students,  good  advisement  should  lead  to  self-administration. 

■«**, 

Krapf,  E.  E.    Involvement  of  faculty  members  as  advisers  to^tudents  in 
private  and  church-related  colleges.    Dissertation  Abstrac ts .  1969, 
29,  2528A  -  2529A. 

A  Faculty  Involvement  Questionnaire  was  developed  and  sent  to  203 
colleges.    More  than  90  percent  were  completed  and  returned.  The 
questions  pertained  to  areas  of  faculty  involvement  In  student  ad- 
visement,   trends  toward  more  or  less  Involvement,  kinds  of  com- 
pensation, faculty  interest  in  advising,  reasons  for  trends,  and 
recommei^atlons  to  supplement  or  replace  faculty  advisers  with 
full-time  student  personnel  specialists. 

The  data  revealed  that  all  the  institutions  had  faculty  members 
participating  in  student  advising;  only  seven  institutions  pro- 
vided monetary  compensation  while  nineteen  gave  faculty  advisers 
reduced  teaching  loads;  recommendations  to  supplement  or  replace 
%   faculty  advisers  with  full-time  counselors  tanged  from  37  percent 
V      in  advisement  of  freshmen  to  70  percent  in  the  area  of  personal 
problems'. 
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Change  factors  Included:    too  many  demands  on  time  of  faculty{ 
changes  In  educational  philosophy  and  curriculum,  rapid  in- 
creases In  atudent  enrollment,  student  unrest,  and  the  develop- 
ment of  »peclallj:atlon  in  student  personnel  services.  Recom- 
mendations for  further  research  were  made. 


Lynch,  R.  C.    Effects  of  attending  behavior  microtralnlng  on  college 

faculty  advisors.  Dissertation  Abstracts  International.  1975.  35. 
6480A  -  6AB1A.  "  ^   — * 

The  impact  of  ithree  methods  of  teaching  attending  behaviors  (i.e., 
eye  contact,  attentive  body  posture,  verbal  following,  and  llsten- 
ing)  to  faculty  advisors  at  a  conmunlty  college  was  investigated. 
Forty  advisors  were  assigned  to  one  of  four  treatment  conditions, 
including  a  no-treatment  control  group.    After  the  treatments, 
each  of  the  advisors  conducted  a  ten  minute  advising  session  with 
a  student  coached  to  portray  an  advisee  with  an  educational  inde- 
cision problem.    These  sessions  were  videotaped  and  behaviors  were 
counted.    After  the  sessions  advisors  rated  themselves  and  were 
rated  by  advisees  on  an  attending  behavior  questionnaire  and  the 
Counselor  Effectiveness  Scale, 

Advisors  in  the  treatment  groups  did  not  significantly  differ 
from  advisors  in  the  no-treatment  group.    Some  reasons  for  the 
^  lack  of  training  Impact  were  advanced:     treatment  was  not  power- 

ful enough  to  alter  advisors'  habits,  fnd  advisors  had  no  time 
to  practice  the  behaviors  during  training.    Further  studies  were 
recommended. 


Melville,  G.  L.    AWR;    admission  with  reservations.    Galesburg,  111.: 

Knox  College,  1966.     (ERIC  Document  Reproductixir;  Service  No.  ED  026 
960) 

Admission  with  Reservations  (AWR)  is  a  coiBnon  phenomenon  at  some 
US  colleges  where  students  with  poor  academic  records  are  enrolled 
as  an  economic  necessity  of  the  institution.    These  students, 
unable  to  meet  course  requirements,  usually  drop  out  of  college 
in  their  first  year. 

The  freshman  class  entering  Knox  College  in  Fall  1963  included 
24  AWR  students  who  either  (1)  had  an  average  SAT  below  425, 
(2)  had  an  average  SAT  below  520  and  did  not  rank  in  the  upper 
quarter  of  their  high  school  class,  or  (3)  ranked  in  the  lower 
half  of  their  high  school  class.    A  year  later,  50  AWR  students 
in  the  entering  freshman  class  were  referred  to  certain  faculty 
members  for  special  academic  advising,  and  were  offered  a  differ- 
ent course  combination  from  the  one  taken  by  the  1963  group. 
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Only  4  of  the  1964  group  have  been  dropped  from  the  college, 
coapared  to  10  of  their  1963  counterparts.    None  tof  the  stu- 
dent«  In  either  group  earned  a  B  average  in  any  one  year,  but 
the  1964  AWR  students',  chances  of  acadenic  success  were  greatly 
improved. 

Results  of  this  experiment  suggest  that  admitting  marginal 
students  at  their  own  risk  and  placing  them  in  "special"  or 
"filler"  categories  usually  leads  to  failure,  but  that  faculty 
counseling  and  course  patterns  that  meet  individual  needs  in 
the  first  semester  of  the  freshman  year  can  raise  academic 
performance  to  a  satisfactory  level. 


Moore,  G.  D,    Faculty  advising  and  professional  counseling—no  conflict. 
NASPA  Journal,  1965,  2^(3),  18  -  21. 

Increased  enrollments  have  forced  more  Interest  in  studying  the 
college  student  and  his  environment.    Along  with  It  has  come  the 
increase  in  specialization  and  i)rofessionall2atlon  of  services 
to  the  student.    This  may  lead  to  a  tendency  for  faculty  members 
to  abrogate  one  of  their  basic  responsibilities  i>t  advising  stu- 
dents.   This  paper  suggests  that  there  is  a  role  for  both. 

The  Importance  of  the  relationship  between  teacher  and  learner  is 
based  on  the  impact  the  teacher  makes  on  the  student,  and  the 
strategic  position  of  the  teacher  to  stimulate  students  and  meet 
with  them  as  an  Interested  person. 

Professional  counseling  must  be  available  because  the  stress  of 
the  environment  will  at  times  -cause  anxiety.    Such  counseling  will 
help  the  student  learn  about  himself.    Both  kinds  of  programs  need 
further  development. 


Morehead,  C.  G.,  and  Johnson,  J.  C.    Some  effects  of  a  faculty  advising 
program.    Personnel  and  Guidance  Journal.  1964,  43,  139  -  144. 

Two  groups  of  male  electrical  engineering  freshmen^  178  Control  (G) 
and  48  Experimental  (E),  were  exposed  to  different  faculty  advising 
programs  to  determine  the  effect  on  afcademic  achievement.    C's  had 
the  regular  advisement  program  which  was  less  systematic  than  the 
E  program;  either  program  was  one  that  any  interested  faculty  mem- 
ber could  conduct,  and  was  neither  intensive 'advising  nor  profes- 
sional counseling. 

The  summary' (?f  results  showed  that  E's  had  a  significantly  higher 
^  grade-pblnt  average  for  the  spring  semester  and  for  the  full  year 

but  a  less  significant  difference  for  the  fall  semester".  A 
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significantly  greater  proportion  of  E»8  than  C's  were  h±zh 
t^!^^:^  '  "        ?  Blgniflcantly  greater  pro^ore?^^^ 
jchlevlng  at  the  average  level.    E»8  had  an  insignificantly 
smaller  proportion  of  dropouta.    C  dropouts  had  a  algnlfi- 

!T  P^^f  ^5^^  grade-polnt  average  than  E  diopouta. 
Findings  indicated  that  the  experimental  advising  -  program 
achieved  significant  results  in  a  yearVs  time.    *       ^  *° 

Ravekes    J  Development  and  evaluation  of  Essex  Gonnunlty  College's 

revised  acade«lc  advising  systeo.    NASPA  Journal.  1971:8,237  -  242. 

The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  evaluate  the  previous  faculty 
advising  systeiB,  to  develop  and  inplement  a  new  advising  system, 
and  to  evaluate  the  new  system  after  one  semester.    Under  the 
fit  ^ir*"'        majority  of  students  were  assigned  advisors  who 
fdl«^^/rrTi         student's  major  field,  and  most  faculty 
advisors  had  students  outside  their  field  or  who  were  undecided. 

"^J*!  ^"''^^  continuing  students  to  choose  their 

own  method  of  advisement;  it  designated  certain  faculty  members 
as  advisors;  and  It  provided  self-advising  curriculum  guides. 

nll!?r?'  *  questionnaire  and  faculty  and  students 

participated  in  structured  interviews  as  a  means  of  evaluation. 

Inlnfon*''  ^«  ^^^y  favorable,  but,  based  on  expressed 

opinions,  some  areas  needed  to  be  strengthened. 

^^^^^^f?ilofr^  ^^^^^    jeferral  procedure 

directors.    Bryn  Mawr ,  Pa. :    Harcum  Junior  Collii^,  1967/  oEiC  

J)ocument  Reproduction  Service  No.  ED  032.  884) 

This  report  outlined  a  referral  procedure  to  facilitate  communi- 
cations among  faculty  guidance-advisors,  house  directors,  and  the 
student  personnel  service  division  technical  staff  who  provide 
student  counseling  assistance.    Three  basic  types  of  referrals 
were  discussed,  namely  self-referrals.    Guidelines  were  provided 
for  the  faculty  advisors  and  house  directors  on  how  to  deal  with 
students  requiring  counseling  services  and  how  to  determine  when 
the  various  methods  of  referral  are  appropriate.  - 

Reitz.  E.  S.    Faculty  mentoring  of  undergraduates  at  City  College.  A 
paper  presented  at  the  annual  conference  of  th^  Wican  Society 
for  Engineering  Education.  Ft.  Collins,  Colorado,  June  1975.  (ERIC 
Document  Reproduction  Service  No.  ED  119  977) 
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^     ;  '°  ^  divert  iDterMta  of  the  students  and  to 

move  «imy  from  a  irlgldly  ctructured  curriculum,  the  Civil  Engineer- 

f  ^^^^  of  ferad  t^r^i^^^^^^ 

f  •?  P«8'^*»  that  incorporates  engineer- 

•^'^^^'^r"  liberal  arta^lectlves.  It 

w  Teadlly  apparent  that  students  could  not  be  left  to  their  own  ^ 

SL^^^^^^  '^^""^       ^  unsatisfactory  i 

tifh^^L^''''*!*!'        Mtablished  by  the  Civil  Engineering  Department,^ 
with  the  assistance  of  the  Office  of  Curriculum  Guidance,  to  estab-  • 
llsh  faculty  mentors  for  all  civil  engineering  students  from  upper 
freshmen  to  upper  seniors.    A  primary  objective  of  this  program 
was  to  help  improve  the  retention  of  engineering  students.  Faculty 
members  were  charged  with  the  task  of  aiding  the  students  in  the 
iVlu     "l^cting  a  program  for  sucGessive  terms  which  would  lead 
ii^i  T*"*!**       <^o»Pl«tlon  of  a  Bachelor  of  Engineering  program. 
He  explains  to  the  student  the  procedure  for  electing  liberal  arts  * 

''''        ^^'^P^  °^        student's  alternatives 
and  the  selection  of  the  alternative  civil  engineering  elective 

present,  the  other  departments  in  the  School  of  Engi- 
neering are  implementing  similar  facia ty  monitoring  systems. 

^'''^ori'Z'ty^iTr'^'''f'J^^         the  advifllng  of  freshmen;  final 
report  to  the  Louis  W.  and  Maud  Hill  Family  Foundatlom    St.  Paul, 

^ii,  f^^^"" .^""^^^^^^  1966.     (ERIC  Document  Reproduction  Service 

A  2-.year  study  of  college  faculty  advising  with  selected  freshmen 
students  was  studied  at  Macalester  College.    Six  specially  selected 
and  prepared  faculty  members  were  given  released  classtlme  to  be 
«pr!  ^w^*^^!  '°  the  students  assigned  to  them.    The  hypotheses 
Till  ^"  «^^i«°^y  system  would  result  in  (1)  greater  reten- 

o«  ^^^^^'^  ^^^^^  P^^"*^  averages,  (3)  higher  scores 

y?^  J!  !       °^^«"tatlon  on  the  Omnibus  Personality  Inventory, 
(A;  higher  scores  on  scholarship  and  community  awareness  on  the 
College  and  University  Environment  Scales,  and  (5)  a  greater  satis- 
faction of  students  with  their  college  and  advisors. 

The  findings  showed  no  significant  differences  between  the  120  stu- 
dents, in  the  special  program  and  a  similar  sample  of  other  students. 

>,"*f suggested  for  t>ie  lack  of  impact  of  such  a  program 
were  a  changing  student  body  and  the  need  for  advising  to  be  tied 
"^It  '°        curriculum.    The  implications  of  the  study  were 

that  faculty  members  should  become  specialists  in  academic  advising 
and  that  colleges  use  upperclassmen  as  freshmen  advisors.  A  number 
of  questions  are  suggested  for  future  research  on  advisor  programs. 
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RoM««nn,  J.  1.    An  «xpcrlnental  study  of  faculty  advising.    Personnel  ^ 
and  Suidanc^  Journal,  1967,  46,  .160  -  164. 

This  study  axaained  the  effect  on  a  group  of  college  freshmen  of 
releasing  faculty  members  from  part  of  their  teaching  assignment 
to  devote  more  time  to  academic  advising.    60  men  and  60  women 
were  randomly  selected  from  the  Macalester  College  freshman  class 
and  were  randomly  assigned  to  6  faculty  members,  each  of  whom  was 
released  from  1  of  the  3  courses  he  would  ordinarily  have  taught. 
The  remslning  400  freshmen,  whose  faculty  advisers  had  a  full 
teaching  load,  were  the. control  group. 

Data  indicated  that  the  students  in  the  experimental  group  were 
more  likely  to  discuss  course  planning,  career  planning,  and' study 
problems  with  their  advisers. .  There  was  a  slightly  higher  retention 
rate  among  women  in  the  experimental*  group,  and  there  were  signifi- 
cant differences  on  two  scales  of  the  College  and.,  University  Environ- 
ment Scales  between  experimental  and  control "group  women.    No  differ- 
ences were  found  between  the  2  groups  in  grade-point  average. 

Rossmann,  J.  E.    Released  time  "for  faculty  advising:    the  impact- upon:  fresh- 
men.   Personnel  and  Guidance  Journal.  1968,  47,  358  -  363. 

During  the  academic  years  1964-65  and  1965-66,  six  Macalester  College 
faculty  membeBB  were  given  released  time  to  devote  to  acad^ic  ad- 
vising.   One  hundred-twenty  "experimental  group"  freshmen  were  ran- 
domly selected  from  the  classes  entering  Macalester  in  the  fall  of 
1964  and  1965  and  were  assigned  (10  men  and  10  women)  to  each  adviser. 
The  remaining  freshmen  in  each  class  comprised  the  "control  group" 
and  were  asslgnea  to  advisers  with  full  teaching  loads. 

Data  collected  in  the  spring  of  1966  indicated  that  the  students  In 
the  experimental  group  were  more  satisfied  with  their  faculty  ad- 
visers, but  there  were  no  significant  differences  between  the  two 
groups  on:     (a)  rate  of  retenticn:  (b)  grade  point  average;  (c)  level 
of  aspiration;  (d)  satisfaction  with  college;  (e)  perception  of  the 
campus.    Data  collected  at  the  end  of  the  sophomore  year  suggested 
that  members  of  the  experimental  group  were  more  satisfied  with 
their  present  career  choice  than  were  the  control  group  students. 


Sanborn,  C.  H.    Relationships  between  level  of  Interest  of  faculty  advisers 
in  advising  students  and.  selected  advising  experiences  as  reported  by 
advisees  at  the  community  college  level.    Dl sser t a tlon  Abs tr ac t s  rnter- 
national.  1973,  34,  589 A. 

The  Professional  Activity  Inventory  for  College  Teachers,,  developed 
by  Earl  A.  Koil«,  was  administered  to  a  sample  of  faculty  members. 

Hl4 


Higher.  scor«B  on  th«  inBCruinttAt  Indicated  nore  lnter«8t  In  f  aculty 
CQunaaling  ac  tlvltlaa.    Advisees  were  mailed  a  questionnaire  con- 
mtrw^ted  f  or  tha  ,8tudy .    Sone  denographic  data  concerning  both 
faculty  and  atudents  vera  obtained  from  inatitational  records. 

Significant  relationships  wera  found  between  the  advisers*  Inventory 
scores  and  the  degree  prograa  of  the  advisees.    Because  the  combina- 
tion of  variables  studied  accounted  for  only  a  small  percentage  of 
tJse  .variance,  no  generalitatioias  about  the  relationships  were  made. 


Sanborn,  C.  H.,  and  Taylor,  A.  L,    Predicting  faculty  interest  ±n  student 

advising  in  the  cownunlty  college.    Research  in  Higher  Education,  1975, 


The  primary  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  identify  any  significant 
relationships  between  a  measure  of  faculty  interest  in  counseling 
activities  on  the  Professional  Activity  Inventory  for  College 
Teachers  (PAICT)  and  nine-  selected  student  advising  experiences. 
The  research  setting  was  a  community  college  of  12,047  students. 
A  stratified,  random  sample  of  full-time  faculty  was  selected  to 
complete  the  PAICT  measure,  and  a  cluster  random  sample  of  their 
students  were  used  to  obtain  self-reported  ejcperlences  of  the  ad- 
vising activities. 

Only  11  percent  of  the  variance  was  accounted  for  between  the 
faculty  PAICT  scores  and  the  self-reported  advising  experiences 
of  their  students.    There  was  17  percent  of  the  variance  accounted 
for  between  faculty  PAICT  scores  and  eight  personal  characteristics 
of  their  students.    The  findings  Indicate  that  the  faculty  interest 
In  advising  does  not  affect  the  way  students  are  advised. 


Schoenherr,  G.  W.    Strengthening  the  freshman  faculty  counseling  program  at 
Wheaton  College,  Wheaton,  Illinois,  through  a  faculty-student  action 
research  group.    Dissertation  Abstracts,  1965,  26,  179  -  180. 

An  action  research  group  composed  of  four  faculty  members  and  four 
students    was  formed  to  study  the  faculty  counseling  program.  Its 
first  task  was  to  find  the  level  of  attainment  of  the  existing  pro- 
gram.   This  was  done  by  "means  of  a  questionnaire  completed  by  fresh- 
men and  through  interviews  with  freshman  faculty  counselors.  From 
these  sources  the  weaknesses  of  the  program  were  identified.  Vari- 
ous changes  were  made  during  the  following  year  and  questionnaires 
and  Interviews  were  once  more  employed.    Differences  between  the 
responses  for  the  two  years  were  studied. 

The  conclusions  indicated  that  the  freshman  faculty  counseling  pro- 
gram had  reached  a  plateau  in  its  development  and  the  changes  did 
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tiot  appreciatively  Btrengtlien  the  program.    The  group  concluded 
that  a  sore  drastic  change  needed  to  be  considered,  one  which 
vould  Integrate  the  student  counseling  efforts  with  the  faculty 
counseling  prograiii.    Such  a  pilot  progran  Is  now  in  operation 
~  and  will  be  evaluated. 


Schwarz,  D.  G.    Identification  and  analysis  of  the  advisor-Btudent  inta^ 
personal  relationship.    Dissertation  Abstracts  Inte^. national .  l^lSc 
33,  2135A.  ^■''^  '  

One  hundred  seventy  one  students  and  fifty  one  faculty  advloors 
were  Included  in  this  study.    Carl  Rogers'  theory  of  therapy  and 
personality  change  served  as  the  theoretical  framework^    Rogers  ' 
hypothealxed  that  in  counseling  situations  it  is  the  counselor's 
contribution  of  congruence,  empathy,  positive  regard,  and  uncon- 
ditionallty  of  regard  which  determines  the  quality  of  ithe  Inter- 
peraonal  relationship.    Data  regarding  the  student  and" faculty 
expectation  and  student  experience  of  their  interpersonal  rela- 
tionship were  secured  through  use  of  the  Barrett -Lennard  Relation- 
■  ^       ship  Inventory . 

The  evidence  indicated  that  the  students  and  faculty  advisors 
expected  and  students  experienced  a  positive  Interpersonal  rela- 
tionship.   Expectations  of  advisors  and  students  were  statistically 
slnilar  but  the  students'  level  of  experience  was.  significantly 
\       lower  than  the  level  of  expectation.    The  students'  experience 
of  quality  In  the  Interpersonal  relationship  was  related  to  the 
frequency  of  advisor-student  meetings.    Conclusions,  implications, 
and  recommendations  were  presented  for  further  study. 


Seligsohn,  H.  C,  and  Klmmel,  B.  B.    Teaching  faculty  members  as  academic 
advisors.    Journal  of  Collei^e  Student  Personnel.  1975,  16,  160, 

Academic  advising  i*  in  many  ways,  as  significant  to  the  student 
education  as  good  in8truction«    It  is  important,  then^  that  fhose 
who  carry  out  this  function  find  that  outstanding  performance  in 
^  this  area  is  rewarded  appropriately.  * 

,     Faculty  members  were  selected  for  a  sunmer  orientation  program  and 
given  20  hours  of  training*    The  program  \ms  successful  and  the 
opportunity  for  future  summer  employment  was  an  effective  incentive 
for  this  of ten^ unrewarded  extra  activity.    There  is  informal  evidence 
that  letters  of  recognition  of  the  work  of  individual  advisors  sent 
to  deans  and  department  chairs  were  used  by  departmental  faculty 
comnittees  to  support  recommendations  for  promotion. 
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Sh*!>aril,  1.  1.    SpeclaiisAtloti  in  faculty  advlalng.    Journal  of  College 
Student  Pewnnel.  1974.  15,  514  -  515. 

When  Stephena  College  evolved  from  a  two-year  college  Into  a 
bachelor  degree-granting  Inatltutlon,  the  function  of  the  faculty 
advlaer  became  more  complex  and  specialised.    The  advisory  system 
needed  to  be  reorganised  to  meet  the  needs  of  present  students, 
the  new  stance  of  the  college,  and  the  emerging  image  of  today's 
young  woman. 

Under  the  new  plan  faculty  advisers  divided  themselves  into  three 
groups:    freshman  advisers»  area  or  departmental  advisers,  and 
general  advisers.    Coordination  for  inservice  faculty  training  was 
Gentered  In  an  appointed  co.ifflBittce  of  faculty  an&  students  chaired 
by  the  Director  of  Counseling  Services. 

Several ^advantages  are:    freshmen,  have  advisers  who  prefer  working 
with  first  ywa^  students,  upper-class  students  have  greater  freedom 
of  choice  in  selection  of  their  faculty  adviser,  and  faculty  'ivve 
greater  freedom  of  choice  in  regard  to  their  area  of  advising. 


Vinston,  B.  V.  A.    Advising  minority  students.    Integrated  Education,  1976, 
14(4),  22  -  23.  

Minority  group  students  want  to  establish  especially  close,  demanding, 
and  dependent  relationships  with  their  academic  adylsors  because  such 
students  face  many  adjustment  problems  and,  on  predominantly  white 
campuses,  financial  and  remedial  programs  are  generally  deficient  as 
ethnic  centers  and  orientation  programs*    However,  minority  students 
and  academic  advisors  frequently  have  very  different  perceptions  re- 
garding the  functions  of  the  university  and  the  role  of  the  student. 

rt  Is  In  the  Interest  of  the  university  to  provide  Incentives  for 
faculty  If  It  wants  them  to  acquire  the  expertise  necessary  for 
effectively  advising  minority  group  students  and  effecting  better 
Interpersonal  relations.    The  faculty  member  must  broaden  his  role 
to  include  not  pnly  limited  academic  advising  but  counseling  in  a 
broader  sense.    Minority  students  must  avoid  stereotyping  and  patron- 
iring  their . counselor .    We  need  a  tripartite  approach  to  the  problem 
which  at  present  is  perceived  as  a  matter  of  alienating  encounters 
between  Individual  faculty  persons  and  individual  students. 


*^°^^«8'  advising:    an  .nalysla  of 

?o??^;                                21  th.  St^^dent  Personnel  Associate 
i2I  Teacher  Education.  4971,  9,  36  --  4t)7  ~   

TdvL^f  university  revealed  some  Interesting  data  abont 

?oui  ^^'^  obj  ective  was  to  investigate 

four  areas:    (a)  student  expectations  of  college  advisors,  (b)  char^ 

Ships  to  personal,  social,  and  vocational  guidance.    In  view  of 

sysiro?i:3:f r^/f^"^  ^^^^^--^-^^^  ^^^t 

e»nWi^!  1^^^  ^^'^^^^^       reevaluated.    Some  suggestions  Include 
employing  full-time  counselors  to  handle  academic  advising,  estab- 
lishing group  guidance  sessions,  making  advising  a  part  of  the 
regular  teaching  load,  and  eitpanding  staff  member  responsibilities 


OTHER  FACULTY-STUDENT  RELATIONSHIPS 

^^^^''^o^rnll^^f  ""f  °"  college,  student  development, 

of  College  Stud_ent  Pereonnel.  1972,  13,  18-^.3. 

The  literature  of  higher  education  contains  no  specific  evidence 
to  demonstrate  that  close  relationships  between  professors  and 
students  actually  have  any  measureable  impact  upon  student  growth. 
Since  the  assumption  that  students  should  benefit  from  close  con- 
tact with  their  professors  is  basic  to  such  programs  as  faculty 
advising,  a  systematic  investigation  of  the  effects  of  such  rela- 
tionships on  college  student  behavior  was  undertaken. 

•Hr 

Six  groups  of  five  students  met  with  a  faculty  member  regularly, 
three  groups  met  without  a  faculty  member,  and  the  remainder  of 
the  sample  served  as  a  nonparticipant  control  group.  Student 
participant  behavior  was  pre-  and  post-tested  on  the  Omnibus  Per- 
sonality Inventory.    Faculty  participants  completed  a  faculty- 
^^r?*!'^  distance  scale,  the  results  of  Vhlch  were  compared 

with  those  of  the  total  faculty  population  of  the  college.  Follow- 
up  interviews  were  also  held  with  the  students. 

The  principle  f  inding  was  that  while  most  faculty-student-  interaction 
nas  little  measureable  impact  upon  students,  when  a  faculty  member 
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U  ••^•ctad  b«c*u««  of  Ms  particular  Btrcngth*  to  interact  with 

 -»t*toBit»  *>»h6"ara  aatki-ng"  hla  partlculaT  co«p«tenc«r"«"5»«"*>3.e 

atntent  l>ahavior  dianga  mmy  be  effected.    A  haphaaard,  catch-a»- 
catch-can  «pproacl»  to  Interaction  la  of  queationahle  value. 

Coyle,  X,  H,    Studenta  expect  teachers  to  do  ttore  than  teach.    Journal  of 
Colle£e  Student  Personnel.  1971,  12,  58  -  61. 

This  article  focuaes.on  college  students*  views  of  instroctlonal 
personnel  as  sources  of  aaslstance  in  particular  problem  areas^ 
and  the  iMpliCiiitlons  for  stisd^mt  personnel  wrkers  who  are  resp^n- 
sihle  for  counseling  and  advisory  services.    A  sample  of  students 
were  surveyed  concerning  their  estimates  of  the  counseling  and 
advisor  services,  their  sources  of  aasistance,  their  personal 
concern  with  particular  problems,  and  recoimendations  for  improve- 
ment of  the  services. 

In  five  problem  areas  some  students  chose  the  IniB  true  tor  as  the 
first  source  of  help.    Their  choices  demonstrated  an  expectation 
of  help  from  teaching  faculty  whether  or  not  they  have  been  given 
formal  or  counseling  responsibilities.    Student  personnel  workers 
would  do  well  to  look  again  at  the  people  on  campus  whp  may  have 
the  most  influence  on  students:    their  instructors. 


Dllley,  J  .  S  .    S  tudent -f  aculty  noncoanmnlcatlon.    Journal  of  College  Student 
Personnel.  1967.  8,  282  -  285. 

A  study  by  the  aiithot  Indicated  that,  given  a  sample  of  undergradu- 
ate liberal  arts  faculty,  about  50  percent  is  accessible  for  student- 
faciilty  corSDunlcation.    A  faculty  member  was  classified  as  accessible 
if  his  name  and  office  number  appeared  on  a  building  or  faculty  direc- 
tory, his  office  could  be  physically  located  and  was  i*dentiflable  by 
directory  information,  his  hours  were  posted  or  available  through  the 
appropriate  secretary,  and  he  was  present  in  his  office  during  that 
time.    An  even  smaller  percentage  of  graduate  teaching  assistants  was 
accessible. 

Two  other  studies  Indicated  that  a  great  many  students  do  not  attempt 
to  contact  faculty  members  even  when  they  know  the  faculty  members 
are  avsllable.    The  first  evidence  for  this  assertion  came  from  weekly 
records  of  the  number  of  student-initiated  contacts  as  reported  by 
staff,  faculty,  and  teaching  assistants  who  were  judged  accessible. 
A  second  experimental  study  corraborated  the  findings. 

Noncoimunicatlon  apparently  is  caused  in  part  by  faculty  Inaccessi- 
bility.   It  also  appears  to  be  caused  in  part  by  lack  of  student 
desire,  though  during  interviews  conducted  in  the  experimental  study, 
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■any  »t\id«nt«  tmlked  to  the  Interylewer  at  considerabU  length 
about  pwional  plaM.  acadeaic  problena,  and  bo  forth.    It  was 
^     concl»ided  that  atudents  do  aot  parcelve  faculty  nembers  as  the 
right  p«r«on"  to  talk  to.    There  may  not  be  much  benefit  to  out- 
of-claaa  «tudent-f acuity  contact.  Thus  there  may  be  little  point 
In  trying  to  get  them  together,  especially  when  both  parties 
seem  to  realst. 
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Hyera,  «.  E.    College  freshmen:    a  faculty  responsibility.  Improving 
^ojj^g*  and  University  Teachlnit .  1964,  12,  9  10. 

College  faculty  members  must  accept  the  major  responsibility  In 
providing  a  new  and  worthwhile  environment  for  freshmen.  Faculty 
members  who  teach  freshmen  should  be  selected  from  the  best  qual- 
ified members  of  every  department;  they  should  receive  counseling 
training  and  small  groups  of  freshmen  should  be  assigned  to  each 
teacher  for  counseling.    The  teacher-counselor  should  be  available  * 
to  his  group  as  a  confidant  and  friend  as  well  as  a  syabol  of  ad- 
ministrative authority.    He  should  also  be  aware  of  problems  common 
to  freshmen  at  their  college.    The  college  administration  has  a 
responalblllty  to  take  certain  actions  to  ensure  success  of  the 
freshman  program. 

Wellner,  U,  C.    Faculty-student  relations  and  the  student  personnel  program 
of  the  public  junior  college.    Dissertation  Abatracts.  1967,  27. 
3686A  -  3687A.   — ' 

The  concern  of  this  study  was  to  discover  college  characteristics, 
over  which  the  student  personnel  worker  might  exercise  some  con- 
trol, which  seem  to  Influence  or  have  relation  to  faculty-student 
relationships  within  the  collage. 

Responses  to  an  index  of  faculty-student  relationships  were  obtained 
from  a  student  sample.    Statistical  data  about  the  colleges  and  their 
student  personnel  programs  were  gathered  by  questionnaires.  Inter- 
views were  conducted  with  the  chief  administrator  and  personnel 
workers  at  selected  colleges.    The  index  and  interviews  were  con- 
cerned with  the  implementation,  planning,  and  evaluation  of  various 
student  personnel  functions  with  emphasis  on  the  participation  of 
teachers  in  areas  which  held  promise  for  bringing  teacher  and  student 
into  a  relationship  with  each  other. 

It  was  recomoended,  on  the  basis  of  the  findings,  that  student  per- 
sonnel workers  should:    seek  to  actively  involve  faculty  in  decisions 
regarding  their  area  of  involvement  and  to  enlarge  this  area;  attempt 
to  obtain  a  greater  voice  for  faculty  in  the  affairs  of  the  college; 
utilise  faculty  student  advisers  and  expand  their  role  through 
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in-MTvlc*  training  r  try  to  ^htmin  a  high  proportion  of  full-time 
tMehars;  and  atriv*  to  lower  the  ratio  of  atudenta  to  iull-tlae 
personnel  vozlcer  . 


Vellner,  W.  C.    faculty-atudent  relations  In  the  public  junior  college. 
Journal  of  College  Student  Pereonnel >  1969,  10,  152  -  155. 

This  study  was  designed  to  explore  the  8t;Vucture  and  general  level 
of  Juaior  college  students*  perceptions  ol!  faculty-student  rela- 
ticmships  on  their  canpuses.    It  also  conpared  the  individual 
participating  caapuses . 

A  saaple  of  students  in  19  junior  colleges  in  Illinois  were  given 
the  Faculty'Student  Relations  Index, '  Pbrm  A  166,  and  their  responses 
were  f actor <7analysed.  *  A  siailar  set  of  three  factors  energe:  faculty 
'  student  rapport  ,  faculty  acqtiaintance  with  students,  and  student- 
centered  teaching. 

Junior  collegea  have  clAlJned  that  asiong  InatitutlonB  of  higher  edu- 
cation th«y  have  the  greatest  personal  inter est  in  student a.  The 
results  showed  that  considerable  differences  exist  ainong  campuses. 
A  need  for  f ux:ther  research  to  seek  the  underlying  causes  for  such 
differences  is  indicated. 


ADVISING  BY  STUDENTS 


Aschenbrenner ,  A*  J.  The  role  of  upperclass  students  as  academic  advisers 
for  college  freshmen •  Journal  of  College  Student  Personnel^  1963,  4, 
184  -  186. 

Since  students  'Ylve  advice"  to  other  atudents^  it  would  Increase 
the  validity  of  the  information  if  selected  upperclassmen  were 
trained  to  advise  freshmen.    At  the  same  time,  the  student  ad- 
visers should  profit  from  the  leadership,  experience.    Such  a  pro- 
gram is  carried  on  at  the  Kellogg  campus  of  the  California  State 
Polytechnic  College.    The  system  bringa  more  personnel  into  advise- 
ment services  and  frees  faculty  from  the  programming  function. 

Upperclass  advisers  are  carefully  screened  and  trained.    They  help 
freshmen  with  acadraic  problems,  class  scheduling,  program  planning, 
and  registration.    They  are  r.ot  expected  to  counsel  freshmen  in 
depth,  but  to  refer  them  to  counselors.    The  relationship  between 
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th*  co:i^«g«  co^ftftlort  and  the  upperclaBsaan  advisers  is  a 
cordial  one.    The  counaelorB  vork  with  department  faculty  in 
trainlAg  the  advisers  and  In  cooxdlnatlng  the  academic  advise*- 
aent  prograa. 


Bro%m»  C.  R.    Evaluation  of  a  college  curriculum  advisory  program 

utilixing  student  advisors.    Pocatellc:    Idaho  State  University, 
1972  (IRIC  Doc\«ent  Reproduction  Service  No.  ED  063  906) 

This  study  was  designed  to  evaluate  the  viability  of  using  students 
as  acftdenic  advisors  for  freshmen  students  and  to  document  the  process 
of  the  advising  program  at  Idaho  State  University.    Results  show 
that  students  advised  hy  students  did  as  well  academically  and  had 
a  lower  dropout  rate  than  stiudents  advised  by  faculty.  Descriptions 
^         of  advisor  behaviors  and  characteristics  did  not  add  appreciably  to 
prediction  of  aca;3emic  achievement  but  did  predict  the  students* 
attitudes  toward  their  advisors.    The  moat  outstanding  character- 
istic of  the  program  was  the  lack  of  utilisation  of  the  advising 
system  by  students  and  the  variability  in  the  application  of  the 
system.    Reconnendations  for*  improving  the  Idaho  State  University 
advising  system  are  Included. 


Brown,  W.  F.    Student-to-student  counseling  for  academic  adjustment.  Per- 
sonnel and  Guidance  ?ournal«  1965,  43»  811  -  817.  . 

Two  samples  of  216  students,  each  containing  108  males  and  108 
females,  were  selected  from  the  670  full-time  freshmen  entering 
the  Southwest  Texas  State  College  in  fall  1960.    Students  in  the 
control  (uncounseled)  sample  were  irndlvidually  matched  with  those  V 
in  the  experimental  (counseled)  sample  on  sex,  high  school  quarter 
rank,-  high  school  size,  scholastic  ability,  and  study  orientation. 
Experimental  subjects  were  organized  into  54  counselee  groups,  with 
the  four  freshmen  in  ^ch  group  being  carefully  matched.    Six  upper- 
classmen,  three  males  and  three  females,  were  randoqly  assigned  as 
counselors  to  same-sex  counselee  groups. 

The  test-retest  differential  for  counseled  freshmen  was  signifi- 
cantly higher  on  measures  of  study  behavior.    Counseled  freshmen  ' 
earned  grades  averaging  one-half  letter  grade  and  8.3  quality 
points  higher  during  the  first  semester. 


Command,  E,  M.    An  experimental  study  on  the  effectiveness  of  using  peers 
for  rreshman  orientation  and  academic  advisement.    Dissertation  Ab- 
stracts International.  1974,  35,  209A  -  21 OA. 

Comparisons  were  made  among  freshman  programs  of  orientation,  of 
academic  advising,  and  combined  programs  using  professional  counselors, 
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faculty  advisor*, -*nd/or  student  advisors,    the  sample  vas  drawn 
from  students  applying  to  Hlghllne  Connunlty  College,  Fall  1972. 
They  viere  randomly  selected,  forming  nine  groups  of  20  students 
for  each  of  tb^  experimental  groups,  for  a  total  sample  of  180. 

Assessment  was  based  on.  how  well  the  experimental  treatments 
V    assisted  students  to  achieve  at  a  high  acadonlc  level,  to  select 
courses  appropriate  to  their  academic  goals,  to  select  realistic: 
class  loads,  to  persist ^In  college,  to  use  college  resources  pro-  - 
vlded  to  aid  them,  and  to  have  a  satisfying'  college  experience. 
Analysis  of  the  data  yielded  the  conclusions  that  the, use  of  stu- 
dent advisors  In  the  progr ems  produced  no  significant  differences 
in  the  programs'  effectiveness. 

Hartmann,  E.  L.  ,  The  effect  of  upper-class  student  advisers  on  the  academic 
performance  of  high  risk  frestunen.    Dissertation  Abstracts  International 
1972,  33,  156A  -  157A.  ^     "  ^  

The  effect  that  the  use  of  upperclassmen  as  advisers  for  freshmen 
had  on  the  freshman  grade  point  average  (GPA)  and  retention  rate 
was  investigated.     It  was  hoped  that  these  advisers  would  be  able 
to  aid  freshmen  in  their  adjustment  to  the  college  environment 
whether  it  concerned  social,  cultural,  or  academic  adjustment. 

A  random  selection  was  made  of  435  students  who  were  in  the  lower 
fnlrd  of  the  incoming  freshman  class  and  who  were  sliigle,  had  coin- 
pleted  high'  school  the  previous  spring,  were  first-time  fall  en- 
rollees,  and  were  enrolled  in  one  of  five  university  divisions. 
Two  control  groups  were  selected  also. 

Analysis  of  the  data  did  not  reveal  any  positive  effect  by  student 
advisers  on  either  the  GPA  or  the  attrition  rate  of  freshmen.  The 
advisers  us^ed  in  this  study  were  given  relatively  little  training 
and  worked  in  an  unstructured  atmosphere.    They  felt  uncomfortable 
when  no  specific  guidelines  for  procedures  were  required.  Additional 
research  emphasizing  more  structure  for  the  advlsars  would  be  worth- 
-while. 


Lewis,  W.  S. ,  Jr.    Self-advisement  techniques  used  In  conjunction  with  group 
and  individual  academic  advisement.    Dissertation  Abstracts  International 
1972,  32,  4956A  -  4957A.  .   

This  study  investigated  the  effects  of  a  self-advisement  handbook 
upon  student  attitude  toward  advisement,  student  knowledge  of  academic 
programs,  and  student  choice  of  courses  when  the  handbook  was  used 
in  conjunction  with  individual,  group,  and  self-advl'.ement. 
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A  randoa  selection  of  283  entering  freshmc*  who  attended  early 
orientation  in  July,  1971,  were  grouped  as  follows:    I  -  group 
advl«e»ent  with  handbook;  II  -  group  advisement  withbut  .handbook; 
III  -  individual  advisement  with  handbook;  IV  -  Individual  advise 
ment  without  handbook;  V  -  self 7-advlsement  with  handbook.  After 
advisement  students  completed  two  inventories,  a  Semantic  Differ- 
ential attitude  -scale  and  a  knowledge  inventory. 

Significant  relationships  among  the  groups  Implied  that  during 
orientation  periods  group  advisement  procedures  are  superior  to 
individual  advisement  in  knowledge  gained  and  the  appropriateness 
of  the  course  students  choose;  self -advisement  via  a  handbook  Is 
superior  to  advisement  by  an  individual  advisor;  and  academic 
advisement  with  a  handbook  in  a  group  situation  Is  the  most  econ- 
omical and  efficient  way  of  advisement. 


McCoy,  R.  B.    Academic  self -counseling:    does  it  work?    Personnel  and 
Guidance  Journal.  1972,  50 »  ^34  -  835.  ! 

Because  the  academic  needs  pi  the  incoming  freshmen  of  this  grow- 
ing commuter  university  were  not  being  met,  the  Counseling  Center 
and  the  Junior  Division  at  Louisiana  State  University  In  New  Orleans 
developed  a  Scheduling  Kit, ■  Prospective  Junior  Division  students 
obtained  the  Kit  by  meanS  of  returning  a  coupon  accompanying  the 
form  letter  which  was  sent  stater  the  student's  appMcatlon,  tran- 
acrlpt,  and  ACT  scores  were  received. 

The  Kit  contained  a  Catalogue,.  AID,  and  a  Scheduling  Work  Sheet. 
The  student  used  these  components  to  build  a  schedule  of  courses 
which  was  checked  by  the  Junior  Bivlslon  or  an  adviser.  Consul- 
tation was  available  if  necessary.    The  student  was  notified  to 
retain  all  the  materials  for  future  reference. 

A  follow-up  study  indicated  that  the  time  required  to  complete  the 
Kit  averaged  two  hours  per  student,  errors  were  few,  and  remedial 
students  performed  as  accurately  as  did  honor  students. 

Sander,  D.  L.    Experimental  educational  advising  in  men's  residence  halls. 
Personnel  and  Guidance  Journal,  1964,  42,  787  -  790. 

Traditionally  dormitory  staffs  have  emphasized  the  enforcement  of 
rules  and  regulations.    Emphasis  in  more  recent  years  has  been  placed 
on  the  development  of  educational  programs  within  residence  halls  and 
the  providing  of  advisory  services  which  would  contribute  to  the  max- 
imal academic  achievement  of  the  student  residents.    This  study  ex- 
amined the  effectiveness  of  such  advising  for  freshmen  and  compared 
Individual  advising  with  group  procedures. 
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Hiree  treatnent  groups  were  set  up.    Group  A  nenbers  received 
four  one-hour  Individual  interviews,  each  with  his  resident 
adviser.    Group  B  participated  In  four  one-hour  group  sessions. 
Group  C  received  no  special  educational  advising.    No  signifi- 
cant '  differences  were  found  among  the  groups  for  the  three  cri- 
teria, of  effectiveness:    academic  achievement »  persistence- in 
college,  and  change  In  accuracy  of  self -perception .  Further 
attempts  to  measure  the  long-term  eff ectivenss  of  educational  . 
advising  by  dormitory  advisers  was  recommended,  involving  ad-  " 
visers  who  are  fully  trained  at  the  master's  level  In  counseling. 

Upcraft,  H»         Undergraduate  students  as  academic  advisers.  Personnel 
and  Guidance  Journal >  1971,  49,  B27  -  831. 

Justin  Morrill  College^  a  new  experimental  college  at  Michigan 
State  University^  liad  an  especially  urgent  need  to  have  a  good 
advising  program  because  it  attracted  a  large  percentage  of  stu- 
dents who  were  undecided  about  what  they  wanted  to  be.  Paculty 
advising  was  ineffective  because  faculty  could  not  (or  would  not> 
keep  up  to  date  on  programs  and  procedures,  and  many  faculty  were 
part-time  and  there  was  a  high  rate  of  turnover.    Thus  only  stu- 
dents who  had  chosen  a  field  or  were  aggressive  enough  received 
adequate  academic  and  career  advising. 

A  program  was  initiated  in  which  upperclass  undergraduate  students 
would  serve  as  advisers  to  freshmen.    These  academic  assistants 
reported  to  the  director  of  student  relations.    Their  role  was  the 
same  as  the  typical  faculty  adviser. 

The  overall  evaluation  by  students,  faculty,  and  assistants  was 
positive.    Two  problems  remained:    getting  more  students  to  take 
advantdage  of  the  advising,  and  strengthening  the  relationship 
between  the  academic  assistant  and  the  faculty.    A  possibility 
was  raised  that  other  university  services  might  also  benefit  from 
,  the  students^helping-other-students  concept. 


Wharton,  W.,  McKean,  J.,  and  Knights,  K.     Student  assistants  for  faculty* 
advisers.    Journal  of  College  Student  Personnel,  1966,  2,  3^  "  ^0. 

In  order  to  help  improve  freshman  advising,  sttTdent  leaders  at 
Allegheny  College  offered  to.  obtain  voluiiteers  from  among  respon- 
sible juniors  and  seniors  to  assist  faculty  members  in  the  mechanics 
of  registration.    The  volunteers  were  culled  during  spring  term  and 
matclied  with  the  faculty  members  who  chose  them  as  assistants.  Each 
adviser  and  his  assistant  then  met  to  discuss  plans  for  the  fall 
freshman  conferences.  ^ 
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Burlog  freshman  veelc»  af  ter  anotlier  briefing,  the  assistants 
attended  the  various  af.tivltles  with  the  advisers  and  small 
groups  of  freshmen.    During  actual  registration  the  assistants 
handled  the  details  of  scheduling,  freeing  the  faculty  adviser 
for  more  in-depth  advising^ 

Evaluation  yielded  unanimous  agreement  on  the  part  of  all  con- 
cerned that  the  program  should  continue*    The  assistants  played 
a  major  role  in  putting  freshmen  at  ease  and  in  saving  faculty 
time*    In  addition^  the  program  contributed  t-o  increased  mutual 
respect  between  faculty  and  students* 


Zultowski,  W.  B.,  and  Catron;       W*    Effects  of  peer-advising  on  changes 
in  freshman  perceptions  of  their  college  environment*    Journal  of 
Educational  Kesearch,  1976,  69^  293  -  295. 

An  experimental  peer-advising  program  was  used  to  test  the  hypoth- 
esis that  the  "peer  group  effect"  is  a  major  influence  on  the 
characteristic  shift  which  occurs  in  the  early  college  environ- 
mental perceptions  of  Incoming  freshmen*    Two  matched  groups  of 
51  pev    •  and  51  faculty-advised  freshmen  were  administered  Stern's 
College  Characteristics  Index  (GCI)  on  a  five  month  pre-  and  post- 
test  basis* 

The  results  showed  minimal  support  for  the  hypothesis — that  the 
peer-advised  freshmen  would  show  more  of  the  characteristic  changes 
sooner  than  faculty-advised  freshmen*    It  is  possible  that  the 
students  should  have  been  tested  earlier  in  their  college  career 
since  changes  in  their  perception  may  already  have  begun  before 

>  the  GCI  was  first  administered*    Another  uncontrolled  influence 
resulted  from  the  fact  that  faculty-advised  students  luay  still 
have  informal  "advising"  from  upperclassmen*    It  is  difficult  to 
imagine  a  situation  in  which  freshmen  are  Isolated  from  upperclass- 
men, but  such  a  study  Is  needed  before  contact  with  upperclassmen 
can  be  pointed  to  as  the  cause  of  characteristic  changes  in  early 

'  freshman  perceptions  of  the  college  environment* 


ADVISING  CENTERS 

i 

Baxter,  R>  P.     A  study  of  the  emergence  and  functioning  of  academic  advising 
centers  within  academic  units  of  major  universities.    Dissertation  Ab- 
stracts International.  1971,  32,  731A. 
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A  centralized- academic  adviaing  center  was  defined  as  an  office 
or  group  of  offices  which  function  to  assist  student;s  with  ^ 
qu^tions  on  academic  curriculum  or  course-work  planning*    They  ) 
are  considered  as  a  contract  to  the  traditional  form  of  academic^ 
advising  performed  by  teaching  faculty  members* 

Five  basic  areas  of  development  for  the  survey  questionnaire, 
which  was  sent  to  directors  of  advising  centers^  were  identified: 
1)  the  beginning  or  history  of  advising  centers,  2)  the  present 
organization^  3)  authority  and  responsihility,  4)  procedures  and 
functions,  and^ 5)  special  or  miscellaneous  topics*    Of  71  centers, 
51  of  the  directors  completed  the  questionnaire* 

Findings  indicated  that  the  concept  of  centralized  advising  centers 
has  broad  applications  to  nearly  all  types  of  academic  units  of 
varying  disciplines.    Inrollment  increases  have  played  a  strong 
part  in  the  movement  to  remedy  some  existing  problems  in  advising 
students*    The  majority  of  directors  helieve  the  centers  were  estab- 
lished due  to  certain  pressures  operating  within  the  academic  unit 
and  on  the  teaching  faculty  rather  than  because  of  a  concern  for 
students  and  their  problems*    The  dean's  support  within  the  academic 
unit  is  judged  to  be  the"  most  critical  factor  in  a  center ^s  estab- 
lishment.   The  advising  programs  of  the  centers  were  broad  and 
well-coor dina t  ed  * 


Belle,  R.  L* ,  Abraham,  N.  H. ,  Wilcox,   L.,  and  Schoenfeld,  C.  A*  Surveying 
and  serving  the  non-degree-oriented  university  student.    College  and 
University,  197A,  49,  207  -  221*  . 

The  Office  of  Special-  Students  (OSS)  was  brought  into  existence  on 
the  Madison  cai|[ipus  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin  in  order  to  expe- 
dite the  studen\t  who  is  non^egree  oriented  and  to  relieve  various 
other  offices  of  the  assignment.    It  was  partly  in  response  to  the 
increased  work  load  felt  in  the  deans'  offices,  but  also  in  the 
recognition  that  many  special  students  really  do  not  need  an  aca- 
demic contact  in  a  school  or  college.    As  an  admitting  office,  the 
OSS  advises  students,  provides  materials,  reviews  academic  and  job 
backgrounds,  and  performs  other  academic  advising  duties. 

An  OSS  evaluation  committee  determined  to  gather  as  much  information 
from  the  special  student  as  possible,  and  also  to  query  other  Univer-- 
sity  offices  about  their  reactions.    Three  basic  Instrimients  were 
designed  to  acquire  the  information.    The  data  indicated  that  the 
new  office  was  well  accepted  by  both  the  new  students  and  the  staff 
of  other  offices.    At  the  same  time,  valuable  information  about 
special  students  was  obtained. 
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Boiiar^  J.  R.,  and  Mahler,  !•  R.    A  center  for  '^undecided"  college  students: 
doctoral  students  serve  as  paraprofessional  advisors^    Personnel  and 
Guidance  Journal,  1976,  54^  481  -  484,  ^ 

The  Advising  Center  for  Undeclared  Majors  (ACUM)  at  Florida  State 
Unlversltyvprovldes  a  noncoercive  atmosphere  In  which  students 
can  explore  possible  academic  and  career  areas.    As  each  student 
is  able  to  identify  an  appropriate  major,  he  or  she  is  transferred 
to  a  faculty  advisor  who  has  professional  expertise  in  the  chosen 
area« 


Course  selection  is  considered  an  impprtant  tool  so  more  time  Is 
spent  with  each  student  to  develop  course  schedules  than  in  iwDst 
other  advising  programs «    These  activities  are  mandatory*  Other 
activities  include  personal  interviews ,  referrals  to  other  campus 
services,  and  group  meetings  focusing  on  vocational  exploration, 
academic  improvement,  academic  advising,  or  special  programs. 
Special  information  resources  have  been  developed  and  an  in-house 
record-keeping  system  has  been  implemented* 

Careful  selection  and  training  of  the  paraprofessional  staff  is 
critical  to  the  success  of  the  program.    Extensive  interviewing, 
background  information^  and  ratings  are  required.    Those  selected 
engage  in  a  thorough  preservlce  and  inservice  training  program. 
The  disadvantages  in  using  paraprof essionals  are  outweighed  by 
the  graduate  students'  valuable  skills  and  their  enthusiasm^  and 
by  the  potential  value  of  the  experience  gained  in  the  program  to 
their  future  employment.    Advisees  have  expressed  a  high  level  of 
satisfaction. 


Heller,  H.  L.    Help  for  college  underachievers:     the  Educational  Development 
Center,    Educational  Record ^  1968,  49^,  233  -  236* 

The  Educational  Development  Center  is  a  non-profit  institution  which 


is  concerned  with  those  students  who  reveal  ability  to  succeed  in 
college  but  who  have  failed  to  do  so  and  have  been  dismissed.  To 
help  them,  the  Center  offers  a  program  sufficiently  sophisticated 
to  cope  with  many  of  the  deep  dysfunctions  which  underlie  their  poor 
scholastic  performance. 

The  program  has  four  major  aspects:    educational  diagnosis  and  test- 
ing; remedial  educational  experiences;  college' placement,  vocational, 
and  psychological  counseling;  and  the  accumulation  of  data  for  re- 
search study  on  the  causes  of  underachievement  at  the  college  level. 
Ofi  the  students  who  have  completed  the  Center  program  and  returned 
to  college,  more  than  80  percent  have  performed  successfully  above 
the  mlnimtim  required  grade  levels  of  the  schools  to  which  they 
returned^ 
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Ivey,  A.  E«    The  academic  performance  of  students  counseled  at  univer- 
sity counseling  service.    Journal  of  Counseling  Psychology^  1962, 
347  ^  3S2 « 

Comparisons  vere  made  between  two  groups  of  students  at  Bucknell 
University,  counseled  and  noncounseled ,  on  Improvement  of.  semester 
grade  point  index  over  a  one-year  period.    Academic  performance 
can  not  te  the  sole  criterion  of  counseling  effectiveness,  but  in 
justifying  or  interpreting  a  counseling  service  operation  to  others 
it  is  an  important  one. 

The  findings  revealed  that  the  counseled  students  who  remained  at 
the  university  improved  their  semester  grade  point  index  signifi- 
cantly more  than  did  noncounseled  students.    Self-referred  students 
were  more  likely  to  remain  in  attendance  than  were  students  referred 
by  faculty  or  the  administration.    Students  who  presented' vocational 
and  educational  problems  were  less  likely  to  withdraw  than  were  stu- 
dents with  persoml-psychologlcal  problems.    A  trend  which  appeared 
was  that  students  who  came  for  counseling  were  more  likely  to  with- 
draw, but,  if  they  did  remain,  they  were  more  likely  to  improve 
their  marks  than  were  noncounseled  students.    There  was  some  indi- 
cation that  students  who  received  long-term  counseling  were  more 
likely  to  Improve  their  grades  than  those  who  received  short-term 
counseling.    The  findings  do  not  necessarily  mean  that  counseling 
P^r  se  helped  students  improve  their  marks,  but  they  are  suggestive 
that  counseling  as  conducted  in  a  university  counseling  center  can 
be  beneficial  on  the  academic  scene. 


Schwartz,  M.  G.    A  study  of  the  role  and  functions  of  the  Under-Graduate 
Advising  Office  of  the  School  of  Education,  1972-73.  Dissertation 
.    Abstracts  International,  1975.  35,  5874A. 

This  study  focused  on  the  results  of  change  at  the  University  of 
Massachusetts  and  the  School  of  Education.    The  specific  changes 
Included:    numbers  of  students;  proliferation  of  academic  depart- 
ments, courses  and  special  programs^  new  curricula  and  greater 
flexibility  and  freedom  within  requirements;  and  continually  chang- 
ing academic  regulations.    These  changes  created  educational  and 
other  problems  for  students,  complicating  normal  academic  and 
educational  problems  by  putting  the  major  responsibility  for  deter- 
mining their  educational  goals  on  the  students  while  removing 
currlcular  and  Information  structures  which  once  acted  as  educa- 
tional guides. 

The  Undergraduate  Advising  Office  (UAO)  was  developed  In  response 
to  identified  needs  of  students  and  the  institution.    Its  functions 
and  structure  were  analyzed  In  this  study.    Student  needs  created 
by  changes  were  identified  through  analysis  of  representative 


case  atudles  of  students  and  their  problems.    The  case  studies 
revealed  -the  need  for  an  advising  structure  which  is  integrated 
into  the  currlculua  rather  than  separate  from  ot  outside  it.  The 
study  concluded  with  recoamendations  for  adoinistrative  and  edu- 
cational changes  which  have  potential  for  improving  the  capacity 
of  the  UAO  for  meeting  continuing  and  changing  student  and  Insti- 
tutional needs. 


^"^^''^ro^flit                        Gounseling  Center:    a  centralized  advising  and 
counseling  concept.    JoHnal       Colle&e  Stu^  1975,  16. 

0.0 J  ^  164.  ,  -  '    *  — * 

The  <:enter  is  staffed  by  two  full-time  counselors,  one  having  primary 
responsibility  for  minority  students,  and  by  four  faculty  members  who 
JTI!     Jk*"^  °?  *  5«^^««^-tlme  basis  from  their  regular  teaching  du- 
ties.   The  selection  and  training  of  faculty  advisors  is  of  crltlGal 
importance.    Each  advisor  must  demonstrate  an  Interest  in  students 
as  well  as  in  academic  discipline. 

An  increasing  number  of  undecided  students  are  entering  the  University, 
They  are  of  particular  concern  to  the  Center  staff.    The  personal  as 
well  as  the  academic  needs  of  students  are  met  by  counselors  and  ad- 
visors who  are  aKle  to  respond  at  all  levels  of  personal,  vocational. 
Si-id  academic  decision-making. 

Student  interest  in  and  use  of  the  Center  have  been  gratifying.  Aca- 
demic advising  and  counseling  has  definitely  beeti  Improved;  however 
the  incorporation  of  personal  and  academic  counseling  needs  to  be  ' 
strengthened.    Counselors  and  advisors  must  work  closer  too  in  the 
assessment  of  emotional  difficulties  leading  to  academic  problems. 

Stein.  G.  fi,,  and  Spille,  H.  A.    Academic  advising  reaches  out.  Personnel 
«      and  Guidance  Journal.  1974,  53,  61  -  64.  — ~  • 

At  the  University  of  Wisconsin  -  Green  Bay  an  Office  of  Academic 
Advlslns  was  established  with  the  specific  function  of  meeting  the 
needs  of  the  "undecided"  student'.    Student  use  was  minimal  despite 
outreach  efforts.    Thqs  advisors  were  located  at  strategic  places 
in  the  school  corridors. 

1 

«  % 

A  major  problem  Is  the  considerable  amount  of  courage  required  on 
the  part  of  the  advisor  to  leave  the  quiet  and  security  of  the 
office.    These  feelings  lessen  somewhat  with  continued  exposure. 
Several  Important  results  have  been  noted.    The  number  of  appoint- 
ments in  advisors'  ofiices  has  more  than  doubled.    Bulletins  posted 
around  the  tables  remind  students  of  items  of  critical  concern, 
such  as  drop  deadlines,  and  have  helped  decrease  student  procras- 
tination.   Advisors  have  become  much  better  known  and  interaction 
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frequently  takes  place  informally  anywhere  on  campus..    The  use  of 
a  group  of  extensively  trained  paraprofessional  student  advisors 
is  being  planned.    New  programs  of  outreach  will  use  the  parapro- 
fesslonals.  more 'fully  a^nd  improve  student  advising. 


GOMPUTER-ASSISTED  ADVISING 


Computer  assisted  advisement  at  Brigham  Young  University.    College  and 
Oniversity,  1976.  51 >  622  -  624.   

The  advisement  system  is  divided  into  three  parts.    The  first,  at 
the  pre-application  stage,  is  a  card  file  called,  "Did  You  Know 
File."    Through  it,  a  student  can  explore  major  fields  offered  at 
BYU  and  get  a  view  of  relevant  requirements. 

The  second  part  is  the  on-lina:  pre-college  advisement  program.  It 
consists  of  a  portable  teleprocessing  terminal  which  an  Admissions 
Officer  can  take  to  a  school  visitation,  giving  a  prospective  student 
a  simulated  admissions  process. 

The  third  stage  allows  an  enrolled  student  to  monitor  progress, 
explore  courses,  and  investigate  major  fields  of  study.    A  para- 
professional advisor  assists  the  student  with  the  use  of  the  on- 
line terminal.    A  student  always  has  access  to  a  faculty  member 
or. Dean  for  further  discussion. 


Floyd,  J  era  Id  D.  GAAAP  (Computer  Assisted  Academic  AdvislSient  and  Planning); 
a  feasibility  study.  DeKalb,  111.:  Northern  Illinois  University,  1974. 
(ERIC  Document  Reproduction  Service  No.  ED  106  674). 

The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  develop  a  computerized  program  to 
assist  students  and  their  faculty  advisors  in  the  initial  planning 
and  the  on-going  evaluation  of  their  academic  course  of  study.  The 
system  was  conceptualized  as  an  interacting  process  which  would  com- 
pare the  student *s  proposed  academic  program  with  a  data  bank- of 
information  containing  all  the  possible  ways  in  which  a  student 
could  satisfy  the  graduation  requirements  of  the  universiry. 

\ 

Based  on  the  experiences  of  the  last  three  years.  Computer  Assisted 
Academic  Advisement  and  Planning  is  feasible.    A  pilot  sample  of 
25  student  records  was  processed  through  the  completed  system.  All 
aspects  (data  collection,  software  procedures,  computer  operations, 
output,  and  student-faculty/utilization)  were  found  to  be  highly 
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satisfactory,  including  the  projected  cost  which,  excluding  updating 
and  maintenance,  was  kept  under  one  dollar  per  record. 


Gench,  B.    GRADPLAN:    help  for  student  advisors.    Journal  of  Physical 
Education  and  Recreation,  1976,  47(6),  28. 

The  Graduation  Plan  Analyzer  is  a  computer  basdd  system  which 
analyzes  a  student's  four  year  plan  of  study  and  verifies  that 
the  plan  meets  the  graduation  requirements  specified  by  the  col- 
lege and  major  department.    How  the  Plfin  works  is  briefly  outlined. 

GRADPIAN  enables  advisers  to  avoid  checking  the  mechanical  details 
of  the  graduation  plan  and  is  a  useful  means  of  Introducing  stu- 
dents to  the  capabilities  of  the  computer  early  in  their  academic 
abilities  of  the  system. 


Juola,  A.  £.,  Wlnburne,.  J.  W. ,  and  Whltmore,  A.    Computer-assisted  academic 
advising.    Personnel  and  Guidance  Journal,  1968,  4T,  146  -  150. 

A  computer-assisted  program  in  academic  advising  for  probation  stu- 
dents was  developed,  enabling  the  Student  Affairs  staff  to  scan 
quickly  the  records  of  all  students  who  were  below  the  withdrawal 
range.    Such  students  were  requested  to  come  in- during  the  first  week 
of  the  term.    At  this  time  they  were  urged  to  make  certain  judicious 
changes  in  course  selection  and  enrollment.    A  comparison  of  students 
who  made  enrollment  changes  with  those  who  did  not  appear  for  the 
interviews  showed  that  some  temporary  benefits,  at  least,  were  obtained. 

This  study  demonstrated  that  the  computer  can  be.  used  to  help  select 
students  who  are  in  need  of  specific , individual  contact  because  of 
questionable  enrollments.    It  also  has  Implications  for  adjustyient- 
oriented  counseling  studies  and  for  programs  encouraging  the  under- 
privileged to  attend  college.    The  findings  Indicated  that  Improvements 
In  academic  status  may  be  possible  by  tailoring  student  programs  to  the 
Institutional  demands  and  that  advising  procedures  can  be  developed  to 
optimize  students  probability  of  success. 


McCracken,  N.  M.,  and  Penlck,  R.  J.    Academic  advising  at  United  States  Air 
Force  Academy.  College  and  University.  1969,  44 ^  642  -  649. 

This  computerized  academic  advising  system  for  registration  also 
monitors  a  cadet's  academic  progress  during  the  semester  and  pro- 
duces an  academic  program  summary.    After  the  academic  suiranaries 
are  made,  a  pre-reglstration  program  prints  the  courses  a  cadet 
should  take  in  the  upcoming  semester  for  normal  progress  toward 
completion  of  his    major  and  degree  requirements.    An  outline  of  the 
system  and  exhibits  are  Included  in  the  article. 
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TlMa«  advlidng  tool*  have  been  timely  end  ueef ul  though  not  vlthout 
MTtor.    JIany  •tudente.  however,  have  become,  dependent  upon  being  told 
ijat  to  take  without  raallaing  why  they  take  particular  coureeB!  Also 
there  are  frequent  changes  of  major.    A  new  ayatem  la  going  Into  effect 
to  overcome  these  tendencies,  and  other  benefits  such  as  manpower  pre- 
dictions and  sectioning  Infonnatlon  could  then  be  realized. 


Shlrey.       w.    Scrambled  records:    a  tool  for  counseling  aiid  degree 
certification.    College  and  University^  1969 »  M,  684  -  690. 

.     The  academic  deans  at  Indiana  University  requested  student  records 
which  showed  the  completion  of  group  degree  requirements  rather  than 

>     ones  which  showed  completion  of  courses  in  chronological  order  *by 
semester,    ouch  a  record  was  designed  and  put  into  effect.  Copies 
were  d^tributed  to  the  student's  academic  dean,  the  departmental 
acad«»ic  adviser,  and  to  the  student.    An  outline  of  the  design  and 
exhibits  are  explained.  * 

The  effort  was  productive  and  the  scrambled  records  were  evaluated 
as  an  effective  tool  for  counseling  and  degree  certification.  It 
was  determined  that  the  effectiveness  of  such  a  system  depends  upon 
accurate  and  timely  information,  a  sqund  systems  design,  maintenance, 
and  accurate,  timely,  and  flexible  reports. 

Smith,  H.  v.,  Jr.  An  investigation  of  the  application  of  computer-assisted 
Instruction  and  information  retrieval  system  to  academic  advising  in  a 
junior  college.    Dissertation  Abstracts  International.  1969,  30,  1383A  - 

Four  major  steps  in  the  automated  academic  advisement  system  develop- 
ment were^-^identlfied:     (1)  information  to  be  included  in  the  system 
was  specified  and  collected;  (2)  program  logic  was  established  and 
dialogue  was  written;  (3)  data  bank  operations  were  confirmed  and  the 
system  implemented;  (4)  the  system  was  evaluated  by  data  collected 
.   from  student  and  faculty  opinion  questionnaires,  terminal  use  time 
records,  and  an  evaluation  of  student  machine  preregistratlon  by  a 
Jury  of  six  faculty  advisors.    Two  typewriter  terminals  and  an  IBM- 
,  1440  computer  system  were  used. 

The  results  indicated  that  the  system  was  efficient  and  convenient 
for  the  student,  and  that  students  had  no  difficulties  using  the  ► 
terminals.    The  Information  was  accurate  and  suitable,  but  not  suffi- 
cient.   The  automated  academic  advisement  system  may  best  be  described 
as  a  supplement  to  direct  personal  advising.    Its  advantages  include: 
1)  ease  of  update  and  deletion  of  information;  2)  availability  at  the 
user's  convenience;  3)  relief  from  repetitious  recommendations,  allow- 
ing the  human  advisor  more  time  for  difficult  problems;  4)  a  means  of 
handling  more  students  in  less  time, 
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•atlsfactory.  Including  the  projected  cost  which,  excluding  updating 
and  aaintenanca,  was  kept  under  one  dollar  per  record. 


Gench,  B.    GRADPLAN:    help  for  student  advisors.    Journal  of  Physical 
\     Education  and  Recreation.  1976,  £7(6),  28.  "~ 

\  The  Graduation  Plan  Analyzer  is  a  computer  based  system  which 

\  analyzes  a  student  Vs  fbur  year  plan  of  study  and  verifies,  that 

\  the  plan  meets  the  gradtiation  requirements  specified  by  the  col- 

\  lege  and  major  department.    How  the  Plan  works  is  briefly  outlined. 

\    GRADPLAN  enables  advisers  to  avoid  checking  the, mechanical  details 
of  the  gra<*  -  Ion  plan  and  is  a  useful  means  of  Introducing  stu- 
dents to  tht  capabilities  of  the  computer  early  In  their  academic 
abilities  of  the  system. 


Juola,  A.  E.,  Wlnburne,  J.  W.,  and  Whitmore,  A.    Computer-assisted  academic 
advising.    Personnel  and  Guidance  Journal,  1968,  A7,  146  -  150. 

A  computer-assisted  program  In  academic  advising  for  probation  stu- 
dents was  developed,  enabling  the  Student  Affairs  staff  to  scan 
quickly  the  records\>f  all  students  who  were  below  the  withdrawal 
rsMe.    Such  students  were  requested  to  come  in  during  the  first  week  " 
of\  the  term.    At  this  time  they  were  urged  to  make  certain  judicious 
changes  dn  course  selection  and  enrollment.    A  comparison  of  students 
who  made  enrollment  changes  with  those  who  did  not  appear  for  the 
interviews  showed  that  some  temporary  benefits,  at  least,  were  obtained, 

This  study  demonstrated  that  the  computer  can  be  used  to  help  select 
students  who  are  in  need  of  specific  Individual  contact  because  of 
questionable  enrollments.    It  also  has  implications  for  adjustment- 
oriented  counseling  studies  and  for  programs  encouraging  the  under- 
,   privileged  to  attend  college.    The  findings  indicated  that  improvements 
in  acadenlc  status  may  be  possible  by  tailoring  student  programs  to  the 
institutional  j^emands  and  that  advising  procedures  can  be  developed  to 
optimize  students  probability  of  success. 

McCracken,  N.  M. ,  and  Penlck,  R.  J.    Academic  advising  at  United  States  Air 
Force  Academy.  College  and  University^  1969,  44,  642  -  649. 

This  computerized  academic  advising  system  for  registration  also 
monitors  a  cadet's  academic  progress  during  the  semester  and  pro~ 
duces  an  academic  program  summary.    After  the  academic  summaries 
are  made,  a  pre-reglstratlon  program  prints  the  courses  a  cadet 
should  take  in  the  upcoming  semester  for  normal  progress  toward 
completion  of  his    major  and  degree  requirements.    An  outline  of  the 
system  and  exhibits  are  Included  in  the  article. 
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SIT;^         I??*"'**  ^^•'^  b.c<m«  dependtnt  upon  btlng  told 

thtrm  mxm  £r«q««it  dumses  of  ».jor.  A  new  «y«t«  la  going  into  effect 
diction.  *nd  ••ctlontog  Inf option  could  then  be  reallxed, 

J'  ^^"^'^    •  tool  for  counseling  and  degree 

certification,   :^n^  and  Itolver^   1969,  44.  684  -  6^0 

JScriS^  *^^^JO^^*i^  requested  student  records 

o^ef  J^?TfiJ^SL'*'"^^f  ^'8"*  requirements  rather  than 

sZs^i     ahowrf  completion  of  course,  in  chronological  order  by 
^  JJa^rlb^^^^^  was  designed  and  put  into  effect.'  Copies 

^    '     ^^^^^      i  !  Btudenfs  academic  dean,  the  departmental 

::hiS:         ^^^^  '^-^-^^n  and 

T  ^""^^^^        the  scrambled  records  were  evaluated 
as  an  effective  tool  for  counseling  and  degree  certification  It 
"^urale™^^^^^^         f  ?  effectiveness  of  sSch  a  ^y«S'd^^^^^^^^  . 
accurate  and  timely  Information,  a  sound  systems  design,  maintenance 
and  accurate,  timely,  and  flexible  reports.  n«incenance, 

^"^'**ln!;.^*:/''  ^";i"^««lgatlonx  of  the  application  of  computer-assisted 
Instruction  and  information  retrieval  system  to  academic  advising  i^a 
Sa!  ^i5gHt«tlon^^^    International.  1969,  |o?'l38M  - 

Four  major  steps  in  the  automated  academic  advisement  system  d6velop- 
v^s  «o!'^f  r'!'*';,  <i)^in5ormatlon  to  be  Included  in  t^  sylte^' 
dJIinr  collected;  (2)  program  logic  was  established  and 

«v;i°r?  T  f3)  data  bank  operations  were  confirmed  anS  the 

fr^^^,^!^  r^f^*  evaluated  by  data  collected 

rl^r^r     i  ''^^^'^  questionnaires,  terminal  use  time 

^urv  n?^r        evaluation  of  student  machine  prereglstration  by  a 
uln  .      ''"^^^  advisors.    Two  typewriter  terminals  and  an  IBM- 

1440  computer  system  were  used.  ^ 

The  results  indicated  that  the  system  was'  efficient  and  convenient 
for  the  student,  and  that  students  had  no  difficulties  using  the 

Infor^itlon  was  accurate  and  suitable,  but  not  suffi- 
cient.   The  automated  academic  advisement  system  may  best  be  described 
««  a  aupplement  to  direct  personal  advising:    Its  advantages  IncJ^de' 
ly  ease  of  update  and  deletion  of  information;  2)  avallablUty  ^t  rSe 

jr  He'hrJT'Tr  P  ''"^  repetltlou;  recp.eiSa'lons.  pl 

Ing  the  human  advl«)r  more  time  for  difficult  problems;  4)  a  means  of 
handling  more  students  in  less  time. 
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VltuHl,  R,  A.,  «Qd  Singleton,  R.  L.     Computer  assisted  advising  and 
degree  evaluation,      GollcRe  and  University.  1972,  47,  494  -  502. 

In  response  to  the  need  for  a  better  job  of  planning  and  imple- 
menting new  programs  witbin  seyerely  limited  budgets,  the  College 
of  Business,  University  of  Houston,  developed  an  information  system 
•  called  College  Planning  and  Analysis  (COLPAS) .    Th«e  two  primary  ' 
component©  are  the  academic  and  the  administrative  information 
systems.    One  of  the  sub-systems  is  the  Undergraduate  Student  In- 
formation System.    The  original  purposes  of  the  student  subsystem 
were  its  use  as  a  course  advising  tool,  an  official  degree  plan 
for  each  student,  and  certification  that  a  student  had  completed 
all  course  requirementsifor  graduation  and  ftcd  a  proper  grade  point 
average.    A  detailed  outline  of  the  system  and  the  costs  are  given. 

The  use  of  the  data  base,  extends  beyond  the  original  purposes,  such 
as  flagging  the  records  ot  students  in  scholastic  trouble  and  iden- 
tifying for  faculty  the  previous  course  work  of  a  student.  Many 
expansions  of  the  system  are  being  planned,  such  as  combining  this 
system  and  a  Faculty  Information  System  for  preparing  drafts  of 
class  scheduling. 

Faculty  and  student  response  has  been  positive.    Concern  over  dehum- 
anizatlon  by  the  computer  was  pet  by  pointing  out  that  faculty  and 
students  were  being  freed  from  manual  kinds  of  advising,  giving  them 
time  for  talking  about  career  preferences,  selection  of  electlves, 
and  real  counseling.  ' 


GROUP  COUNSELING  AND  ADVISING 

Berg,  I^.  C.    The  effect  of  group  cour^sellng  on  students  placed  on  academic 
•    pi>^bation  at  Rock  Valley  College,  Rockford,  Illinois,  1966-67.  Dls- 
sertatlon  Abstracts,  1968,  29,  115A  -  116A. 

The  problem  was  to  determine  the  relationship  between  participation 
in  group  counseling  and  five  kinds  of  behavioral  changes,  as  follows: 
changes  in  academic  achievement;  differences  in  the  percentage  and 
pattern  of  college  drop-outs;  changes  In  the  directional  shifts  of 
positive  and  negative  self-referent  items  used  In  a  self-.descrlptlve 
manner  during  group  counseling;  changes  in  the  attitudes  of  tolerance 
and  ability  to  relate  to  other  group  members;  changes  In  self-per- 
ceived behavior  in  groups. 


^  w 


Four  groups  of  eight  students  were  group-counseled  for  nine 
■eetlngs*    A  natched  control  group  received  no  group  counseling. 
The  54if -Referent  Item  Fora  <SR1F),  the  Semantic  Differential 
For»  (SBF) ,  and  the  Group  Behavior  Inventory  (GBI)  were  adtnln- 
Istered  and  data  on  grade  point  average  (GPA)  course  load  reduc- 
tions* -snd  withdrawals  from  college  wfre  obtained. 

No  statlstlQall}^^  significant  differences  were  found  In  GPA  or  in 
-  percentage  and  pattern  of  course  withdrawals  between  the  two 
^.  groups.    Two  administrations  of  the  SRIF  indicated  a  slight  shift- 
ing from  positive  to' negative-neutral  kinds  of  responses  for  both 
groups.    A  consistent  shifting  toward  Incjpeased  tolerance  and 
ability  to  relate  to  other  group  members  was  observed  in  the 
counseled  group.    The'  significant  changes  in  behavior  were  asso- 
ciated with  the  process  level  of  group  Interaction.. 

Chestnut,  W,  J.    The  effects  of  structured  and  unstructured  group  counsel- 
ing on  male  college  students'  underachievement.    Journal  of  Counseling 
Psychology,  1965,  12,  388  -  394.  "~  ^  


The  experiment  compared  counselor  structured  (CS)  and  group  struc- 
tured (GS)  counseling  groups  with  a  control  group.    The  groups 
were  equal  in  ability  and  initial  grade  point  averages  (GPA).  In 
the  CS  groups,  emphasis  was  placed  on  material  based  upon  a  priori 
diagnostic  assumptions  and  presented  by  the  couns*>lor  for  discussion. 
The  GS  experience  emphasized  material  spontaneously  originating 
within  the  group. 

Results  indicated  that  those  Ss  in  the  CS  groups  had  a  significantly 
greater  rate  of  change  iji  GPA  after  counseling  than  the  Ss  in  either 
the  GS  or  control  groups.    The  GS  groups  rate  of  change  was  greater 

the  controls  after  counseling..    Three  months  following  counsel- 
ing the  CS  groups  rate  of  change  was  significantly  greater  than  the 
controli>,  but  not  greater  than  the  GS  groups.    It  was  concluded  that 
a  CS  group  experience  can  have  both  an  immediate  and  a  delayed,  even 
if  somewhat  limited,  effect  on  academic  achievement  with  male  college 
underachievers. 

Chestnut,  W.,  and  Gllbreath,  S.    Differential  group  counseling  with  male 

college  underachievers:  a  three-year  follow-up.  Journal  of  Counseline 
Psychology,  1969,  16,  365  -  367.  ,  '  [  ^ 

Some  studies  have  demonstrated  that  group  counseling  is  particularly 
effective  when  dependent,  underachievers  experience  a  high-authority, 
lead er.-s true  tured  (LS)  method  of  group  counseling  and  independent 

'underachievers  exp  '-ience  low-authority,"  group-s|xuctured  (GS)  method. 

«The  present  study  reprdai^nts  a  three-year  followSp  Investigation  of 
these  experiments. 


The  siihrJcctB  were  male  college  student  under  achievers.    Resx^lts  of 
the  follow-up  investigation  revealed  no  gross  differences  among 
the  LS^  GS^  and  control  groups.    The  only  persistent  differences 
discovered  were  that  high-dependent  underachievers  receiving  an 
LS  treatment  did  significantly  better  than  similar  students  receiv- 
ing theses  treatment.    It  was  concluded  that  further  investigations 
might  test  appropriate  treatments  with  specific  under achievement 
groups;  that  is,  dependent-independent. 


Jorell,  J.  H.    Comparison  of  two  methods  of  counseling  with  academically 
deteriorated  university  upperclassmen.    Dissertation  Abstracts,  1968, 
29,  I419A  YIA2QA. 

This  study  investigated  the  effects  of  two  types  of  group  counsel- 
ing on  levels  of  critical  thinking  ability,  anxiety,  s^lf-esteem, 
and  grade  point  averages  of  a  group  of  college  students  who  ordin- 
arily succeeded  academically  but  who  suddenly  failed  to  maintain 
satisfactory  grades.    One  experimental  group  viewed  video-taped 
models  to  emulate  prloc^to  group  discussion  with  no  counselor  pre- 
sent; the  other  received  small  group  counseling.    Members  of  the 
^  experimental  and  first  control  groups  were  administered  the  Watson- 

!  Glaser  Critical  Thinking  Appraisal,  the  IPAT  Anxiety  Scale  Question- 

naire, the  Rosenbaum-deCharms  SelT-Esteem  Scaled  and  questionnaires 
to  assess  the  variables  under  investigation. 

Analysis  of  data  yielded  no  statistically  significant  differences 
among  the  groups^    Trends  and  subjective  data  suggested  that  per- 
sonal worth  of  the  program  was  felt  by  the  experimental  group 
participants.    The  audio-visual  stimuli  were  perceived  as  valuable 
and  group  discussion  was  ^deemed  the  most  valuable  part  of  the 
courisellng  sessions. 


^eWeese,  H.  L.    The  extent  to  which  group  counseling  influences  the  academic 
achievement,  aca^^emic  potential,  and  personal  adjustment  of  predicted 
low-achieving  first  semester  college  freshmen.    Dissertation  Abstracts^ 
1960,  20,  .3192-3193. 

The  selection  criterion  was  a  score  on  Part  III  of  the  Ohio  State 
Psychological  Examination  (OSPE)  which  placed  the  student  below 
the  34th  percentile  rank.    Three  groups  were  formed:    one  received 
group  counseling  for  their  first  semester;  the  second  was  given 
remedial  reading  instruction;  the  third  served  as  a  control  group. 

Group  counseling  consisted  of  weekly  meetings,  one  hour  in  length, 
for  ten  weeks.    It  focused  on  free  discussion  of  topics  emanating 
from  the  subjects  own  wishes  and  needs.    The  remedial  program  con-^ 
slsted  of  semi-weekly  meetings,  '45  minutes  in  length,  for  14  weeks. 
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the  r adults  of  the  study  were  inconclusive.    The  counseled  group 
escaped  ecad^i^iiiic  casualty  more  often  than  the  other  two  groups. 
The  grade  point  averages  of  the  counseled  groups  were  superior 
but  not  significantly  so.    The  remedial  group  improved  their  aca- 
demic potential,  as  measured  by  the  OSPE,  more  than  did  the  other 
two  groups.    Kone  of  the  groups  experienced  significant  improve- 
ments in  personar  adjustment  1    The  main  Conclusion  was  that  group 
counseling  seemed  to  provide  moire  help  for  the  subjects  than  did 
the  remedial  program  or  the  general  college  program. 


Dickenson^  W.  A.,  and  Truax,  G.  B.    Group  counseling  with  college  under- 
achievers.    Personnel  and  Guidance  Journal >  1966^  45 »  243  *  247. 

Some  of  the  controversy  concerning  the  efficacy  of  psychotherapy 
or  counseling  has  been  resolved  by  recent  evidence  that  studies 
reporting  no  effects  had  indiacrlminately  lumped  together  the  high 
atid  low  therapeutic  conditions  that  are  associated  with  successful 
and  unsuccessful  outcomes.    This  study  extended  these  findings  to 
a  group  of  essentially  neurotic  underachieving  freshmen. ' 

The  study  aimed  at  evalxiating  the  effects  of  time-limited  group 
counseling  by  contrasting  matched  groups  receiving  counseling  and 
receiving  no  counseling,  using  change  in  academic  performance  as 
the  criterion  for  evaluating  outcome.    It  also  related  the  level 
of  theraplst^of f efed  accurate  empathy,  non-possessive  warmth,  and 
therapist  genuineness  to  the  degree  of  improvement  in  the  counseled 
students. 

The  24  experimental  students  who  received  group  counseling  showed 
greater  improvement  in  grade  point  average  than  the  control  group 
members.    Further,  those  counseled  subjects  who  recel;^d  the  high- 
est therapeutic  conditions  tended  to  show  the  greatest  Improvement. 


Duncan,  D.  R.    Effects  of  required  group  counseling  with  college  students 

in  academic  difficulty.    Dissertation  Abstracts^  1963,  23,  3772  -  3773. 

In  addition  to  Investigating  the  effects  of  required  group  counseling, 
^        this  study  also  evaluated  certain  nonintellectlve  factors  that:  may.  be 

characteristic  of  thosfc  students  who  benefit  most  from  such  counseling. 
The  sample  \mB  56  students  being  supported  on  probation  for  an  addi- 
tional semester  after  the  normal  four  semesters  In  Unlve|'slty  College, 

University  of  Florida. 

I* 

The  findings  revealed  very  little  measureable  attltyde  change  in  the 
areas  Investigated  that  can  be  attributed  directly  to  one  semester 
of  required  group  counseling.    A  trend  did  indicate  that  counseling 
aided  in  adjustment  and  functioning  of  the  students.    There  was  no 

^  ^/ 
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significant  Iticrease  In  grade  point  average  attributable  to  the 
counsellitg.'    The  evidence  was  Inconclusive  as  to  definable  char-  * 
acterlstics  that  might  delineate  those  students  who  benefited  most 
from  the  counseling. 

Gappa,  J.  M.    Experiment  In  group  academic  advising  for  students  designing 
Individualized  general  education  programs.    Dissertation  Abstracts 
International  .   1974,  34,  7484A  -  7485A.   

A  model  was  developed  with  the  objective  of  «effectlng  the  following 
student  outcomesi  ^  1)  Insight  Into  the  philosophy  of  general  educa- 
tion; 2)  definition  of  educational  goals  based,  upon  career  choice 
and  lifestyle;  3)  development  of  knowledge  about  the  University 
sufficient  to  be  able  to  match  its  offerings  to  the  second  objective; 
4  )   integration  of  the  first  three  outcomes  into  a  written  proposal 
for  submission  to  the  Council  on  General  Education. 

The  model  was  implemented  for  two  consecutive  quarters  in  1972-1973, 
Students  received  three  credit  hours  and  data  was  gathered  about  all 
students  who  registered.    In  the  third  phase  of  the  stu^  the  model 
was  evaluated  by  means  of  student  comments  on  the  data  sheets  and 
evaluation  forms,  and  student  written  assignments.    Changes  made  in 
the  model  for  its  second  implementation  were  evaluated  for  their 
effectiveness.    Student  proposals  were  compared  with  those  of  non- 
participating  stu<?ent8. 

Findings  indicated  that  participation  in  the  model  encouraged  students 
to  develop  proposals  for  general  education  programs  or  educational 
plans.    Recommendations  suggested  that  a  revised  model  should  be 
offered  on  an  experimental  basis,  with  a  cost-benefit  analysis  to 
follow.    The  model  should  emphasize  group  counseling  techniques  for 
goals  of  education  and  career  planning  and  student  outcome  objectives 
should  be  expanded. 


Gllbreath,  S.  H.    Group  counseling,  dependence,  and  college  male  under- 
achlevement.    Journal  of  Counseling  Psychology,  1967,         449  -  453. 

An  investigation  was  made  of  the  effects  of  two  different  methods 
of  group  counseling  on  the  male  college  underachlever.  Elglit 
counseling  groups  (n  »  96)  were  divided  between  two  counselors 
who  each  led  two  groups  in  the  high  authority  leader-structured 
(LS)  method  and  two  groups  in  the  low  authority  group-structured 
(GS)  method  of  counseling. 

It  was  concluded  that  male  underachlevers  who  have  high  dependent 
needs  improve  in  grade  point  average  if  they  participate  in  the 
LS  method  but  not  In  the  GS  method.    Conversely,  more  Independent 
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underachieving  men  Inprove  in  GPA  in  the  GS  method  than  in  the  LS 
nethod*  The  results  have  implications  for  teaching  and  residence 
hall  atnospheres* 


Gilbreath,  S,  H.    Group  counseling  with  male  underachieving  college  volun- 
teers.   Personnel  and  Guidance  Journal,  1967.  45.  469  -  476. 

The  effects  of  two  different  methods  of  group  counseling  on  "^hose 
personality  characteristics  that  typify  thp  male  academic  under- 
achiever  and  on  grade  point  average  (GPA)  were  studied.  Eight 
groups  of  male  underachlevers  who  volunteered  for  counseling  were 
equally  divided  between  two  counselors  who  each  led  two  grojips  in 
the  leader-structured  (LS)  method  and  two  in  the  g^roup-structured 
(GS)  method.    A  liKe  group  served  as.  a  contrpl. 

Men  in  the  I*S  groups  increased  in  ego  strength  when  compared  with 
those  in  the  control  group  and  had  a  significantly  greater  rate  of 
positive  change  in  GPA  than  men  in  either  the  GS  or  control  groups. 
The  GS  groups*  rate  of  change  in  GPA  was  also  greater  than  the  con- 
trols' after  counseling.    Counseled  men  were  more  able  to  overtly 
express  hostile  feelings  than  controls.    Three  months  following 
counseling  the  LS  groups'  rate  of  positive  change  in  GPA. was  signif- 
icantly greater  than  the  controls'  but  not  greater  than  the  GS  groups'. 
The  results  indicated  that  the  LS  method  of  group  counseling  does 
significantly  affect  both  the  personality  characteristics  and  aca- 
demic achievement  of  male  college  underachlevers  who  volunteer  for 
counseling. 

* 

Gilbreath»  S.  H,    Appropriate  and  inappropriate  group  counseling  with 
^academic  underachlevers.    Journal  of  Counseling  Psychology,  1968, 
15,  506  -  511.  '    

Ninety  seven  college  male  underachlevers  were  divided  into  4  high- 
and  4  low-dependent  groups  and  given  six  one-half  to  two  hour  sessions 
of  either  leader-structured  (appropriate  for  dependent  underachlevers,- 
inappropriate  for  independent  uhderachlevers)  or  group-structured 
(appropriate  for  independent  underachlevers.  Inappropriate  for  depen- 
dent underachlevers)  group  counseling.    A  like  group  served  as  a  control. 

,    The  results  showed  that  men  who  experienced  appropriate  methods  of 
group  counseling  achieved  significantly  higher  grades  than  men  in 
the;  control  group,  and  a  slgnif leant  increase  in  their  number  of 
passing  grades  or  above  at  the  conclusion  of  counseling.    There  were 
no  differences  between  groups  3  months  following  the  expei-lment. 
Methods  of  achieving  more  permanent  treatment  effects  may  be  related 
to  counseling  over  a  longer  period  of  time. 
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H«rt,  D.  H.    A  atudy  of  the .effects  of  two  types  cf  group  experiences 

on  the  academic  achievement  of  college  under achievers.  Blafiertation 
Abstracts.  1964.  25,  1003  -  1004.  ^   ^  T" 

One  group  experlenceTlSTThis  study,  was  termed  cognitive  and 
placed  an  emphasis  on  material  concerned  with  specific  Intellec- 
tual problem  areas  related  directly  to  scholastic  achievement. 
The  other,  affective,  emphasized  material  stressing  topics  deal-  > 
ing.  with  personal  problems  and  personality  dynamics.    The  analysis 
sample  was  volunteers  from  freshman  students  who  were  judged  to 
have  high  ability  but  who  received  unsatisfactory  grades  In  their 
first  term.    Grade  point  averages  for  the  groups  were  compared 
.Inmedlate^y  following  the  experience  and  three  months  after 
completion. 

The  findings  from  the  analyses  of  data  Indicated  that  the  students 
who  attended  five  to  seven  sessions  of  the  affective  group  experi- 
ence earned  significantly  higher  grade  point  averages  during  the 
term  In  **lch  the  experience  occurred  than  students  who  received 
no  group  experience.    No  other  significant  differences  were  found. 
It  was  concluded  that  a  personal-emotional  group  experience  can 
have  an  Immediate  effect  In  Improving  the  academic  achievement  of 
college  underachlevers,  but  continued  Increase  In  academic  achieve- 
ment after  termination  of  the  experience  Is  questionable. 

LeMay,  M.  L.  An  experimentally  controlled  investigation  of  the  effects  of 
group  counseling  with  college  underachlevers.  Dissertation  Abstracts 
1967,  27,  3694A  -  3695A.  ' 

The  subjects  selected  were  117  second  term  freshmen  who  had  high 
Scholastic  Aptitude  Test  scores  and  who  had  grade  point  averages 
under  2.0  on  a  4.0  scale.    The  students  were  assigned  randomly  to 
one  of  five  groups;    A)  extended  group  counseling,  B)  brief  group 
guidance,  C)  non-partlclpatlng  control  group  which  consisted  of 
volunteers,  D)  non-partlclpatlng  control  group  which  consisted  of 
non-volunteers,  E)  non-partlclpatlng  control  group  which  consisted 
of  students  who  were,  not  aware  of  the  opportunity  for  inclusion  in 
the  groups. 

Two  criteria  were  used  to  evaluate  the  experiment:    1)  grade  point 
averages  (GPA)  at  the,  end  of  the  experimental  period,  and  2)  scores 
on  t^e  Personal  Orientation  Inventory  (POI)  which  were  used  to 
measure  differences  between  the  two  groups  which  were  exposed  to 
group  procedures. 

The  significant  findings  of  the  analysis  inditated  that:     1)  the 
GPA  of  tne  grou>  which  received  extended  group  counseling  (Group  A) 
was  higher  than  that  of  the  non-volunteers  (Group  D);  2)  the  GPA  of 
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the  group  which  received  brief  group  treatment  (Group  B)  was^ 
hlster  than  that  of  Group  D;  3)  the  GPA  of  the  group  which  was^ 
not  notified  of  the  study  (Group  E)  was  higher  than  that  of 
^    Groi4>  D;  4)  the  POl  scores  of  Group  A  were  higher  at  the  end 
of  the  experimental  period  on  six  of  the  twelve  basic  scales. 
These  findings  revealed  that  the  group  counseling  sessions  bene- 
ficially Influenced  the  academic  and  personal  adjustment  of  the 
subjects. 

Lutker,  Carol.  Academic  workshop:  use  of  paraprofesslonal  leaders  and 
behavior  change  goals  for  students  on  academic  probation.  Journal 
of  Gollcge  Student  Personnel,  1975>  16,  162  -  163. 

In  response  to  the  needs  of  800  students  on  probation,  a  two- 
session  workshop  was  designed  using  behavior  change  goal  setting 
procedures.    After  the  workshop  had  been  offered  with  counselors 
as  leaders,  selected  junior  End  senior  psychology  majors  were 
trained  to  lead  the  workshd^s  x^nder  supervision.    Success  of  the 
workshop >wa8 ^measured  by  ^he  proportion  of  participating  students 
who  were  able  to  raise  their  grades  and  get  off  academic  probation 
compared  to  a  randomly  selected  group  of  probationery  students  who 
did  not  participa^te...    Student  reaction  was  measured  by  a  question- 
naire . 

Xhe  results  were, encouraging.    Seventy  percent  of  the  participants 
were  off  probation ^at  the  end  of  the  semester  compared  to  only  50 
^  percent  of  the  control  group.    Student  ratings  on  the  group  reaction 

questionnaire  indicated  that  86  percent  felt  positively  about  the 
^  workshop  experience  on  all  items. 

Maroney^  K.  A.    Effectiveness  of  short-term  group  guidance  with  a  group  of 

transfer  students  admitted  on  academic  probation •  Dissertation  Abstracts^ 
1963,  23,  3238.  ^   

In  addition  to  the  primary  problem  of  the  effectiveness  of  the  short- 
term  igfroup  guidance^  an  analysis  was  made  of  the  dlf ferencas  in 
amount  of  change  in  certain  psychological  needs^  as  measured  by 
the  Edwards  Personal  Prefetence  Schedule  (EPPS)^  between  academically 
successful  and  uns^uccessful  students  •    Fifty  two  freshman  transfer 
students  on  academic  probation  were  randomly  assigned  to  experi- 
mental and  control  groups.    Comparisons  of  grade  point  averages  (GJ 
changes  in  scores  on  the  £PPS,  and  number  of  dropouts  were  U5€;d  to 
measure  the  effectiveness  of  the  guidance. 


Pindlngs  did  not  reveal  any  significant  differences  between  CPAs  ol 
experimental  and  control  groups  at  the  end  of  the  semester*  Success- 
ful students, changed  significantly  more  than  unsuccessful  students  on 
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the  EP!PS  vairlable.  Dominance,  In  the  direction  of  an  Increased 
need*    Students  receiving  short-term  guidance  had  significantly 
greater  changes  in  scores  on  the  variable,  Nurturance,  than 
control  subjects,  in  the  direction  of  an  increased  need.  There 
vere  no  other  significant  differences  between  the  experimental 
and  control  gronps. 

iCitchell.  K.  R.,  Hall,  K.  F.,  and"  Plat kowska,  0.  E.    A  group  program  for 
bright  failing  under  achievers'.    Journal  of  College  Student  Personnel. 
1975,  16.  306  -  312.   ;  * 

The  purposes  of  this  study  were:     (1)  to  evaluate  the  effectiveness 
of  techniques  applied  to  the  correction  of  particular  target  be- 
haviors; (2)  to  examine  whether  changes  in  the  targets  treated  by 
structured  group  counseling  had  any  indirect,  facilitating  effects 
on  test  an^ciety,,  academic  anxiety,  and  study  habits  and  skills; 
and  (3)  to  examine  the  relevance  of  changes  in  target  behaviors 
to  successful  first-year  academic  performance. 

Thirty  seven  failing  under achievers  were  given  structured  counseling 
on  academic  and  vocational  goal  setting,  course  commitment,  stressors 
in  study  conditions,  and  academic  application.    Thirty  one  subjects 
were  then  assigned  to  four  groups  and  given  desensitlzation  and  re- 
educavive  training  for  various  comblr.  itions  of  test  and  academic 
anxiety  and  study  habits  and  sklllb.    Of  the  subjects  treated  for 
all  ta:  gets,  88  percent  passed  course  examinations  after  treatment. 
Two  years  later  63  percent  were  still  succeeding. 

Mitchell,  K.  R.,  and  Ng,  K.  T.    Effects'  of  group  counseling  and  behavior 

therapy  on  the  academic  achievement  of  test-anxious  students.  Journal 
of  Counseling  Psychology,  1972,  19,  491  -  497. 

Thirty  subjects  high  on  test  anxiety  and  low  on  study-skill  com- 
petence were  assigned  randomly  to  five  experiipental  conditions  and 
given  treatment  involving  either  single-model  procedures,  such  as 
desensitlzation  and  counseling,  or  multlmodel  procedures,  that  is, 
Q  combinations  of  both. 

Result*  indicated  that  only  significant  reductions  on  test  anxiety 
were  obtained  for  groups  given  desensitlzation,  but  for  groups  given 
combinations  of  desensitlzation  and  counseling.  Improvement  occurred 
in  both  test  anxiety  and  study  skills.    Improved  academic  achieve- 
ment as  measured  by  -course  average  and  passing  grades  and  change 
achievement  scores  were  obtained  by  the  groups  glvtin  multlmodel 
treatment  but  not  by  groups  given  single-model  treatment  procedures. 
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Mitchell«  K.  R.,  and  Platkovska,  O.E.    Effects  of  group  treatment  of  college 
underachievera  and  bright  failing  under achievers.    Journal  of  Counsellnn 
Psychology.  i974.  21.  494  -  SOI.   * 

This  review  presents  findings  of  31  treatnent  studies  of  college 
underachlevers  and  bright  falling  underachlevers  separately,  with 
the  purposes  of  (a)  evaluating  the  effects  of  group  treatments  on 
the  acadeinic  pexforaance  of  these  students  and  (b)  Isolating  from 
the  data  variables  related  to  improved  academic  performance*  Vari- 
ahlaa  from  the  following  categories  were  examined:  counselor 
experience,  treatment  type,  treatment  duration  and  structure, 
treatment  targets,  and  client  motivation. 

The  findings  indicate  that  success  rates  w^re  low  and  few  clear 
relationships  emerged  between  Isolated  variables  and  Improvement 
in  academic  performance.    Implications  for  future  research  and 
practical  suggestions  for  the  cotinselor  are  discussed. 


Ofman,  W,    Evaluation  of  a  group  counseling  procedure.    Journal  of  Counseling 
Psycholoi^y  ,  1964,  11,  152  -  159.  ^ — ^ 

In  evaluating  the  effectiveness^  <^  a^«poup  counseling  procedure 
five;  groups  of  60  students  each  werig^mpared.    Results  indicated 
that"  the  groups,  while  comparable  in  ability,  differed  in  initial 
grade  point  average  (GPA).    As  a  function  of  counseling,  the  Ex- 
perimental Group ^s  GPA  became  comparable  to  the  Baseline  Group's, 
and  significantly  higher  than  the  Control  and  Dropout  Group's  GPA. 
The  Walt  Group  did  not  improve  until  after  counseling.    Grade  point 
averages  of  the  Control  and  Dropr  at  Groups  did  not  Improve  at  all.s. 

Since  this  investigation  stressed  the  control  of  relevant  baseline, 
f«mporal  (criterion  measures  were  taken  over  eight  semesters)  and 
critical  motivational  variable?!,  it  was  concluded  that  the  group 
counseling  procedure  described  was  effective  in  Improving  scholastic 
behavior. 


Rickabaugh,  K.  R.    Corr  lates  of  differential  achievement  among  student- 
clients  receiving  group  counseling  for  academic  Improvement .  Dis- 
sertation Abstracts  International.  1975,  36,  2033A. 

Differential  achievement  among  students  who  had  received  group 
coYinseling  for  academic  improvement  was  studied  retrospectively. 
An  attempt  was  made  to  identify  variables  prognostic  of  treatment 
outcomes  and  to  assess  the  predictive  value  of  those  variables. 

One  hundred  seventy  undergraduate  academic  student-clients  volun- 
teered to  participate  to  Improve  the  quality  of  their  academic 
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work,^  Croup  oesaions  included  both  cognitive  and  affective  exper- 
l«iices  «nd  eaphaslzed  educational-vocational  goal  setting,  study  , 
-sklllft  training,  and  training  for  Increased  interpersonal  effec- 
tiveness.    To  assess  the  effect  of  the  treatment  program  three 
measures  of  a^cademic  improvement  were  calculated.    Subject  data 
.  Included  scholastic,  biographic,  and  measured  variables. 

Correlations  found  between  single  scholastic,  biographic  and 
measured  input  variables  and  the  three  outcome  criteria  were 
modest.    It  was  concluded  thatj    1)  it  was  possible  to  identify 
participant  characteristics  which  were  related  to  differential 
achievement  among  S^s  receiving  group  counseling  for  academic  im- 
provement; 2)  it  was  not  possible  to  identify  differences  within 
the  treatment  condition  which  were  related  to  academic  improve- 
met\t;  3)  academic  improvement  among  Ss  receiving  group  counseling 
could  ^ot  be  forecast  with  .suf flclenT  accuracy  tO|#ilow  for 
pjtectlcal  application  of  the  findings. 


,  R.  M.,  Mauksch,  H.  0,,  and  Pelser,  K.    The  non-achievement  syndrome, 
group  therapy,  and  achievement  change.    Personnel  and  Guidance  Jouifnal. 
1967,  46,  393  -  398.   ^  

One  hundred  seventy  four  selected  failing  students  at  Illinois 
Institute  ^f  Technology  we(re  provided  group  counseling  as  a  con- 
dition of  their  remaining  in  school.    The  assumption  of  the  psycho- 
dynamics  of  the  non-achievement  syndrome  was  made  regarding  these 
students  and  a  group  counseling  approach,  Non-Achievement  Syndrome 
therapy,  derived -from  an  approach  delineated  by  Roth  and  Meyersburg 
seemed  appropriate  and  was  utilized. 

Fifty  two  male  subjects  In  this  population  were  randomly  selected 
for  study  as  were  52  probationary,  noncounseled  males  who  were 
used  as  a  comparison  group.    The  results  indicated  that  the  coun- 
seled group  increased  their  CPA's  significantly  and  that  these 
changes  held  over  time.    The  CPA's  of  the  comparison  group  did  not 
Increase  significantly.    The  differences  were  attributable  to  the 
counseling  experience.  \  \ 


Rubin,  H.  S.,  and  Cohen,  H.  A.    Group  counseling\aiid>1remedlatlon:  a  two- 
facf  j;ed  Intervention  approach  to  the  problem  of  attrition  in  nursing 
education.    Journal  of  Educational  Research,  1974,  67,  195  -  198. 

This  study  was  designed  to  Investigate  the  effectiveness  of  brief 
group  therapy  for  underachleveraent,  and  remediation  for  deficiencies 
in  basic  skills,  in  reducing  the  attrlt,ion  rate  of  nursing  students. 
Students  whose  entering  California  Test  of  Achievement  scores  or 
grade  point  averages  indicated  risk  of  academic  failure  were 
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isitervlevttd:    those  vith  high  scores  (underschlevers)  rece±ved 
•PProprl«t«  therapy,  those  with  low  scores  and  t»o  notlvatlonai 
probleas  received  renedlatlon*  mud  those  with  low  scores  plus 
aotivational  probletas  received  both  (20  hours  total  for  each). 

The  program  resulted  in  a  significant  reduction  In  attrition  rate. 
The  prlaary  inference  fron  the  study  is. that  students  exhibiting 
deficiencies  in  basic  skills »  and  for  having  notivatlWal  problems^ 
can  survive  the  rigorous  nursing  education  program  and^  added  to 
the  nursing  work  force  if  appropriate  support  is  made  avalable. 


Splelberger,  C.  D. ,  Weltx,  H.,  and  Benny,  J.  P,    Group  counseling  and  the 
academic  performance  of  anxious  college  freshmen.    Journal  of  Counsel- 
ing Psychology,  1962,  9,  195  -  204.  '  ^  ^ 

College  freshmen  with  high  anxiety  scores  were  invited  to  partici- 
pate in  counseling  groups  designed  to  help  them  malce  more  effective 
adjustments  to  college  life.    Of  the  students  who  volunteered,  half 
were  seen  weekly  In  group  counseling  sessions  during  their  first 
semester;  the  other  half  served  as  a  control  group.  Improvement 
In  academic  performance  from  mid-term  ^o  the  end  of  the  semester 
was  the  principal  criterion  of  academic  adjustment. 

Those  anxious  freshmen  who  regularly  attended  group  counseling 
sessions  showed  more  Imprpvement  in  their  academic  performance 
than  students  who  were  not  counseled  or  who  did  not  regularly 
attend  counseling.    Although  it  was  possible  to  isolate  a  person- 
ality pattern  which  relatively  uniquely  characterized  the  students 
.who  regularly  attended  the  counseling  sessions,  participation  in 
group  counseling  appeared  to  be  the  most  likely  'explanation  for 
the  improvement  in  grades  obtained  by  these  students. 

Thelen,  M.  H.,  and  Harris,  G.  S.    Personality  of  college  underachievers 

who  Improve  with  group  psychotherapy.  Personnel  and  Guidance  Journal, 
1968,  46,  561  -  566. 

The  Sixteen  Personality  Factor  Questionnaire  and  a  rating  scale  " 
were  given  to  a  group  of  college  underachievers  and  the  following 
subgroups  emerged:     38  test  responders  (TR)  who  were  not  interested 
in  group  therapy,  an  experimental  (E)  group  containing  19  subjects 
who  received  group  therapy,  and  a  control  (C)  group  containing  13 
subjects  who  were  interested  in  but  did  not  receive  group  therapy. 
After  an  interval  of  about  17  weeks,  and  following  the  termination 
of  group  therapy  for  the  E  group,  data^on  academic  Improvement 
were  obtained. 
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The  remaltM  Indicated:     («)  aignlf leant ly  greater ^academic  Improve- 
ment tn  the  1  gro\i|>  than  in  the  C  gro\ip;  (b)  higher  correlations 
between  certain  adaptive  or  *'healthy^'  personality  variables  and 
academic  improvement  In  the  E  group  than  In  the  TR  and  C  groups. 


Whlttaker^         The  effects  of  group  counseling  on  academic  achievement  and 
certain  perBonallty  factors  of  college  students  with  academic  defi- 
ciencies.   Dissertation  Abstracts^  1967,  21*  2834A  -  2835A. 

,  This  was  an  investigation  of  the  effectiveness  of  grotip  cotmsellns 
In  bringing  about  positive  changes  in:    1)  feelings  of  personal 
adequacy^  2)  personal  needs  for  assurance^  achievement,  adapt!- 
blllty^  conjunctivity^  counteraction,  work,  autonomy,  and  under- 
standing,  3>  perception  of  the  college  as  having  a^  press  for  the 
factors  In  assurance,  achievement,  etc.,  4)  attitudes  toward  study> 
and  5)  academic  achievement* 

The  sample  was  32  average  ability  students,  at  a  predominantly  Negro 
college,  who  had  academic  deficiencies*    An  experimental  group  of 
16  students  participated  in  18  fifty-minute  group  counseling  sessions • 
The  other  16  students  served  as  a  control*    Feelings  of  personal, 
adequacy  were  assessed  by  use  of  an  adequacy  scale  consisting  of  50 
self-reference  statements.    Personal  needs  were  determined  by  use 
of  the  Activities  Index*    A  measure  of  perception  of  college  press 
was  obtained  from  scores  on  the  College  Characteristics  Index.  The 
Brown-Holtzman  Survey  of  Study  Habits  and  Attitudes  was  used  to 
measure  attitudes  toward  study. 

An  analyses  of  the  results  indicated  that  there  was  a  significantly 
greater  mean  gain  in  adequacy  scores  for  the  experimental  group, 
but  no  slgvtlf leant  differences  between  the  two  groups  were  found 
between  me^n  gains  on  the  needs  scale,  on  the  press  scales,  or  on 
attitudes  toward  study  and  grade  point  average. 

Observations  during  the  process  of  groap  counseling  indicated  that 
the  students  appeared  to  have  a  nefid  for  information  and  direction. 
Sxperlmentation  concerning  the  effectiveness  of  an  approach  incor- 
porating information  giving  appeared  profitable.  Experimentation 
employing  group  counseling  over  a  longer  period  of  time  was 
recomnuBiided* 
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Wlnbom,  B.^  and  Maroney.  K.  A.    Effectiveness  of  Bhort-teriD  group  guidance 
vlth  •  group  of  transfer  students ^admitted  on  academic  probation. 
Journal  of  Educational  Research,  19^5,  58,  463  -  465. 

/ 

Fifty-two  freshman  transfer  students  admitted  on  academic  pro^)atlon 
were  selected  as  subjects  for  the  Investigation.    They  were  ran- 
domly assigned  to  an  experimental  group  receiving  group  guidance 
and  a  control  group  not  receiving  guidance.    Both  groups  completed 
the  Edwards  Personal  Preference  Schedule  (IPPS)  at  the  beginning 
and  end  of  the  experiment  .    Grade  point  average  (GPA)  was  used 
to  assess  effectiveness  of  the  group  guidance.    The  guidance  sessions 
emphasized  group-cent erea  activity  where  interests  and  feelings  of 
the  members  could  be  expressed.  \^ 

An  analysis  of  the  data  indicated  that:     (1)  short-term  group  guid- 
ance was  not  effective  in  producing  significantly  higher  CPAs; 
<2)  the  guidance  did  not  produce  significant  differences  in  scores 
or  score  changes  on  most  IPPS  variables;  and,  <3)  experimental 
studei^ts  made  significantly  greater  score  changes  on  the  EPPS 
variable,  Nurturance,  than  did  control  subjects,  with  the  change 
being  sin  the  direction  of  an  increased  need.    It  was  recommended 
that  other  techniques  be  studied  and  that  emphasis  be  placed  upon 
preventive  rather  than  upbn  remedial  measures. 


Wlnborn,  B.^  a^d  Schmidt,  L.  G.    The  effectiveness  of  short-term  group 

counseling  upon  the  academic  achievement  of  potentially  superior  but 
underachieving  college  freshmen.    Journal  of"  Educational  Research. 
1962,  55,M69  -  173.   ~"  ^  

This  investigation  was  designed,  to  ascertain  whether  there  was  a 
significant  difference  in  academic  achievement  between  a  selected 
group  df  underachieving  superlpr  students  receiving  short-term 
group  4ounseling  and  a  similar  group  of  students  receiving  no 
counseljing.    High  scores  on  the  American  Council  on  Education 
Psychojjoglcal  Examlnatldn  and  low  first  semester  grade-point 
averages  were  used  to  identify  the  students. 

The  fiijdlngs  indicated  that  students  who  did  not  participate  in 
the  shart-term  group  counseling  program  made  significantly  higher 
grade  piolnt  averages  than  did  the  participants.    Shart-term' group 
counseling  tended  to  produce  a  negative  effect  on  the  experimental 
group.    The?re  were  no  significant  differences  between  the,  part  id- 
pants  and  those  who  were  not  counseled  as  reflected  by  scbres  on 
the  California  Psychological  Inventory.    The  maji^lty  of/freshipen 
who  were  designated  potentially  superior  but  underachieving  students 
^ould  ^not  be  identified  as  such  on  the  basis  of  high  sc/jool  grades, 
orientation   t  est  scores,  or  other  available  information  prior,  to 
their  receiving  first  semester  grades.    Other  methods  0f  identify- 
ing and  assisting  these  students  should  be  studied. 


COMP^ISONS  OF  SOURCES^  AND  METHODS  OF  ADVISING 

Bedaar,  K.  I.,  and  Weinberg,  S.  L.    Ingredients  of  successful  treatment  ^ 
progratts  for  imder achievers.    Jonrnal  of  Counseling  Psychology > 
1 17 J  1  -  7. 

"npnty-three  studies  were  reviewed  that  evaluated  the  effectiveness 
oJh  various  treatment  programs  for  underachieving  college  students. 
All  of  the  studies  used  grade-point  average  as  the  dependent  vari- 
able, and  a  specific  treatment  program  intended  to  improve  student 
acadesiic  pexformance  as  the  independent  variable. 

The  results  of  the  survey  indicate  that  the  treatment  programs 
associated  with  Improved  student  academic  performance  were  char- 
acterized as  (a)  structured  rather  than  unstruc turtWd ,  (b)  lengthy 
ratheir  tlian  brief ,  (c)  counseling  aimed  at  the  dynamics  of  under- 
achlevementused  in  conjunction  with  an  academic ^studle8  program, 
(d)  having  high  levels  of  therapeutic  conditions  {empathy,  warmth, 
and  genwitieness) ,  and  (e)  appropriate  to  the  needs  of  the  students. 
From  the  standpoint  of  economy  as  well  as  effectiveness,  group 
counseling  appears  to  hold  more  promise , as  a  treatment  method  than 
Individual  counseling  methods  or  academic  study  courses. 

Biggs,  D.  A.    Gouneellng  interviews  or  counseling  lette^rs?    Journal  of 
Counsellnjg  Psychology,  1970,  17*  ^24  -  227. 

This  study  concerned  two  questions:     (a^  is  academic  encouragen^nt 
effective  with  entering  college  freshmen  students;  and  (b)  are^ 
letters  or  interviews  more  useful  methods  of  coimnunlcating  aca- 
,idemic  encouragement? 

t 

Entering  college  freshoen  with  low  self-made* academic  predictions 
either  received  letters  or  were  interviewed.    Both  treatments  were 
designed  to  encourage  the  subjects  to  increase  their  academic 
achievement  ootlvation.    These  subjects'  grade-point  averages  were' 
compared  to  those  of  a  no-treatment  control  group.    No  significant 
differences  were  found  between  those  subjects  who  received  encour- 
agement and  the  controls.    Neither  letters  nor  interviews  were 
found  to  be  more  effective.    Results  and  the  implications  for 
future  research  are  discussed. 

Brown,  C.  R.,  and  Myers,  R.    Student  vs.  faculty  curriculum  advising. 
Journal  of  College  Student:  Personnel,"  1975,  16,  226  -  231. 

Attitude?  toward  advisers  and  first -year  academic  progress  were 
assessed  for  22^  freshman  students  at  Idaho  State  University.  - 

> 
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The  assessments  were  based  on  high  school  and  college  grades 
(GPA),  the  dropout  rate » a  questionnaire  concerning  contacts  with 
the  adviser,  and  a  taped  interview  about  the  relationship  -the 
student  had  with  the  adviser. 

Flndltigs  indicated  that  students  advised  by  students  had  more 
positive  attitudes  toward  their  advisers  and  lower  drop  rates 
than  those  advised  by  faculty.    No  diffeKeiice  was  obsv.rved  for 
achieved  GPA.    The  data  also  suggested  tV^at  there  is  little 
short-term  *^irect  on  academic  achievement  due  to  students  vs. 
faculty  advising,  and  that  advisers  are  seldom  contacted.  Thus, 
they  have  little  opportunity  to  have  any  Influence. 

rnett,  R.  F.    An  appraisal  of  two  counseling  techniques  over  a  period  of 
one  and  two  quarters  as  they  affect  the  academic  performance  of  college 
freshmen  enrolled  in  the  School  of  Engineering  at  Evansville  College. 
Dissertation  Abstracts,  1967,  2Z»  3691A  -  3692A. 

This  study  was  conducted  to  evaluate  the  "early  application"  prin- 
ciple in  counseling  freshman  students  at  the  college  level  and 
simultaneously  to  appraise  the  effectiveness  of  group  counseling 
procedures  as  compared  with  individual  counseling.    An  attempt 
was  also  made  to  investigate  the  differential  effectiveness  of 
fewer  (5)  versus  more  (10)  periods  of  counseling  contact  by  vary- 
ing the  number  and  distribution  of  contacts. 

All  members  of  the  experimental  groups  were  provided  the  opportunity 
ot  five  counseling  contacts  during  the  f^st  quarter.    Two  of  the 
groups  received  five  additional  contacts  during  the  second  quarter. 
No  counseling  contact  was  provided  to  the  control  group.    The  em- 
phasis in  each  of  the  five  sessions  was  personal  adjustment,  engi- 
neering as  a  profession,  efficient  study  skills,  self-understanding, 
and  development  of  self. 

The  following  data  were  obtained  for  all  groups:    GPA,  Personal  Data 
Form,  and  scores  on  the  Scholastic  Aptitude  Test,  Guilford-iliBnennan 
Temperament  Survey  and  Strong  Vocational  Interest  Blank.  Analysis 
of  the  data  failed  to  yield  any  statistically  meaningful  results, 
although  some  positive  trends  did  emerge  ii»  favor  of  the  counseled 
groups  and  the  groups  receiving  longer  counseling.    No  significantly 
different  results  were  found  between  students  receiving  group 
counseling  and  those  counsel »id  individually. 
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Hrezo,  A.  P.    A  comparative  study  of  two  academic  advising  systems  for 
Indiana  University  freshmen.    Dissertation  Abstracts  International > 
1975,  35 »  5815A. 

A  four-part  study  was  conducted  to  examine  the  relationships  of 
advisor  and  student  variables  with  advising  outcomes.    Part  one 
compared  faculty  advisors  and  advisors  from  the  centralized  advis- 
ing center  (CAC)  on  outcome  variables  of  academic  achievement  of 
advisees*  student  attitudes,  advisor  programming  errors,  and  the 
number  of  program  changes'.    Part  two  compared  advisors  who  expressed 
a  high  interest  in  counseling  and  advising  with  advisors  who  did 
not.    Interest  was  determined  by  scores  on  Rollers  Professional 
Activities  Interest  Inventory  (PAI) .    Part  three  compared  major 
students  with  undeclared  major  students  on  the  outcome  variables. 
The  fourth  part  compared  the  advising  activities  and  mean  length 
of  Interviews  for  the  CAG  advisors  and  the  faculty  advisors. 

Among  the  conclusions  were:    1)  assigning  freshmen  with  declared 
majors  to  GAG  advisors  results  in  more  favorable  student  attitudes 
toward  advisors  and  a  greater  accuracy  in  program  approvals;  2)  the 
PAI  is  a  potentially  useful  instrument  in  the  selection  of  CAG  ad- 
visors; 3)  declared  and  undeclared  major  students  respond  similarly 
to  advisors'  efforts  in  terms  of  the  variable  tested;  and  4)  the 
CAC  is  viable  and  worthy  of  further  development. 

MacAleese,  R.  W.    A  comparative  evaluation  of  faculty  and  student  parapro- 
f esslonal  academic  advisement  programs  at  the  Plorida  State  University. 
Dissertation  Abstracts  International,  1975,  35,  7063A. 

Faculty  academic  advisors  were  compared  with  parapr of esslonal 
advisors  on  four  variables:     (a)  content  knowledge  Of  the  uni- 
versity upper  division  teacher  education  program;  (b)  interest 
in  counsellng-type  activities;  (c)  quality  of  the  advisor-advisee 
relationship;  and  (d)  advisee-reported  satisfaction  with  advisement. 
Also  the  relationship  between  the  first  three  variables  and  the 
fourth  variable  was  examined.    An  analysis  of  advisee  responses 
was  made  from  an  open-ended  item  at  the  end  of  one  of  the  measuring 
instruments.    The  four  instruments  were  the  Content  Knowledge  Test 
of  the  Upper  Division  Teacher  Education  Program,  the  Koile  Pro- 
fessional Activity  Inventory  for  College  Teachers,  the  Barrett- 
Lennard  Relationship  Inventory,  and  the  Cummer  Satisfaction 
Questionnaire.  ^      .  ^ 

Data  analysis  revealed  significant  differences  between  the  two 
groups  of  advisors  In  favor  of  the  paraprof esslonals  on  quality 
of  advisor-advisee  relationship,  interest  in  counseling  activities, 
and  advisee  satisfaction.    There  was  also  a  significant  relation- 
ship between  the  quality  of  the  advisor-advisee  relationship  and 
advisee  satisfaction.    The  study  indicated  that  training  in 
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interpersoDal  skills  might  iiicrease  advisee  satisfaction  atid 
that  graduate  students  with  adequate  training  can  effectively 
advise  other  students. 


Moeller,  A.  ^H*    A  comparative  study  of  two  approaches  to  academic  advise-- 
ment  in  selected  Illinois  community  colleges.    Dissertation  Abstracts 
International^  1973>  33>  4i27A  -  4128A. 

The  two  approaches  studied  vere:     1)  ^11  educators— teaching 
faculty  and  counselors — serve  as  academic  advisers;  and  2)  pro- 
fessionally trained  counselors  serve  as  acadeiaic  advisers.  The 
problem  vas:    are  there  differences  between  the  two  approaches 
in  terms  of  advisement  practices^  attitudes  of  faculty  and  coun- 
selors^  student  utilization  of  faculty  and  counselors  for  academic 
advisement »  and  student  perceptions  of  advisement? 

A  faculty-Counselor  Academic  Advisement  Survey  was  used  to  gather 
data  about  practices  and  attitudes  of  faculty  and  counselors •  The 
Coll^^e  Advisement  Survey  was  used  to  obtain  data  from  students  on 
utilisation  and  perceptions* 

Significant  differences  were  found  for  some  advisement  practices 
based  on  adviviement  approach*    A  significant  difference  was  found 
by  approach  for  student  indications  of  the  staff  member  used  most 
often  for  advisement.    Student  perceptions  did  not  differ  signifi- 
cantly by  advisement  approach  for  seven  of  eight  areas  considered 
in  the  study. 


Murry,  J.  P.    The  comparative  effectiveness  of  student-to-student  and 
faculty  advising  programr  .    Dissertation  Abstracts  Intern/itional^ 
1972,  32,  4992A.  . 

The  effectiveness  of  an  experimental  advisory  program  using  senior 
students  as  acaderilc  advisers  (STU)  was  compared  with  two  faculty 
advlBing  systems:     1)  faculty  advising  in  addition  to  their  normal 
teaching  duties  (TRAD),  and  2)  faculty  with  realised  time  for 
academic  advising  (R£L).    Eighteen  randomly  selected  seniors  wfre 
trained  as  academic  advisers  for  90  randomly  chosen  freshmen  in 
the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  at  Kansas  State  University.  Rela- 
tive effectiveness  was  measured  by  responses  to  a  16-ltem  satis- 
faction scale  and  by  other  variables  such  as  grade  averages^  credit 
earned,  persistence  in  college,  use  of  campus  referral  sjprvlces. 

Analysis  of  the  data  showed  that:    1)  with  minimal  training  and 
supervision,  senior  students  can  advise  freshjien  as  effectively, 
and  frequently  more  effectively,  than  faculty  advisers;  2)  student 
expectations  and  adviser  behavior  work  to  limit  the  adviser's  role; 
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3)  »EL  advisers  were  more  effective  than  TRAD  advisers^  4)  con- 
siderable financial  savings  coul^  be  realized,  at  no  lo^^f 
quality*  If  specially  trained  seniors  were-  used  ^as  acade^fef? 
advisers.  * 

The  most  obvious  implication  was  that  more  effective  use  of  students 
to  supplement  faculty  advising  should  be  made.    A  second  implication 
was  that  advisers  should  make  better  use  of  referral  services.  Other 
Implications  Included  establishing  offices,  telephone  service  and 
hours  to  Increase  the  advlcer's  accessibility,  a  reduction  In. ad-  ^ 
vising  loads  for  faculty,  and  selecting  faculty  advisers  who  are  - 
Interested  in  student  advising  and  providing  them  with  training. 

^  -3  ^  •  , 

Murry,  J.  P.    The  comparative  effectiveness  of  student-to-student  and  »  , 
faculty  advising  programs.    Journal  of  College  Student  Personnel. 
1972,  J^,  562  -  566.  .  • 

Whether  upper class  students  could  perform  routine  advising  functions 
as  well  as  could  experienced  faculty  menbers  has  not  been  studied. 
Such  a  system  of  student  advising  was  established  at  Kansas  State 
University  in  the  College  of  Arts "and  Sciences  using  senior  students 
as  advisors.    Advisees  were  freshmen,'  both  declared  departmental 
majors  and  undeclared  (general).    Preprofesslonal  students  were 
eliminated.    The  effectiveness  of  the  system  was  measured  by  the 
Advising  Satisfaction  scale  developed  by  G.  L.  P.osenberg,  and  by 
examining  other  variables  such  as  grade  averages,  academlc_loads, 
and  persistence  in  college.  •  ^  ^ 

Given  the  limitations  of  the  study,  the  overall  results  suggested" 
that  the  level  of  competence  needed  for  the  advising  •function  1^ 
not  beyond  the  capacity  of  most  upper-division  students.  Some 
other  results  indicate  that  both  advisors  and  advisees  perceive 
the  role  of  the  academic  advisor  as  being  quite  limited,  and  that 
student  satisfaction  with  their  *iducation  in  general,  and  their 
advisor  in  particular,  may  depend  on  the  help  they  have  received 
in  clarifying  their  goals. 
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Preus,  J.  B.    The  effect  of  four  student  personnel  services  on  the  academic 
performance  of  underachieving  Arts  College  freshmen.  Dissertation 
'     Abstracts,  1965,  25,  U5h)  -  A550. 

The  underachievers  were  students  who  had  percentile  scores  on  the 
Minnesota  Scholastic  Aptitude  Test  (MSAT)  above  the  mean  for  other 
fresiimen  in  the  College  of  Science,  Literature,  and  the  Arts  (SLA), 
and  who  were  on  scholastic  probation  at  the  end  of  their  second 
quarter."    These  students  were  referred  randomly  to  one  of  16  treat- 
ment combinations  of  four  personnel  services:    Individual  counseling, 

■  U5i  ■ 


group  counselltig^  remedial  help  at  the  Reading  and  Study  Skills  - 
Center »  and  weekly  interviews  with  their  assigned  SLA  adviser  ^ 
at  a  sp'eclallzed  advising  service.    The  students  were  told  they 
could  continue  In  SLA  only  If  they  carried  through  the  assigned 
referrals « 

In  the  analyses  of  d^a^  no  significant  differences  In  third 
quarter  achievement  were  observed  between  students  referred  and 
not  refarred  to  any  combinations  of  the  four  services*  Responses 
on  a  questionnaire  were  less  positive  from  students  assigned  to 
group  counseling  than  those  of  subjects  assigned  Individual  coun- 
seling or  Interviews  with  advisers^    In  general ,  the  responses 
were  favorable* 


Recer^  J«  I)«  Analysis  of  alternative  academic  advlsemenx  systems  in 
University  College  at  The  University  of  Oklahoma.  Dissertation 
Abstracts*  1969*  29 »  2495A  . 

This  study  compared  872  students  who  chose  to  be  faculty-advised 
with  1,491  students  who  chose  to  be  self -advised  when, /prie-enroll* 
Ing  for  the  spring  semester*    Students  who  chose  to  be  self- 
advised  had  significantly  higher  scores  on  the  American  College 
Test  Battery;  faculty-advised  students  had  dropped  significantly 
more  hours  during  the  fall  semester* 

Both  groups  attempted  more  hours  In  the  spring  than  they  had  ^ 
completed  in  the  fall^    Faculty-advised  students  committed  more 
enrdllment  errors*    Neither  group  persisted  Into  the  fourth 
s&nester  at  a  higher  rate  or  decreased  Its  spring  CPA  from  its 
fall  CPA  at  a  significantly  greater  rate*    Both  student  groups, 
and  101  faculty  advisers  preferred  self-advisement  to  faculty^ 
advisement;  however  all  three  groups  preferred  to  maintain  the 
system  whereby  a  student  may  choose  his  own  method  of  advis^^ent* 
Faculty  advisers  preferred  that  advising  assignments  to  University 
College  be  made  on  a  volunteer  basis. 

Sheffield,         and  Mesklll^  V*  P.    Faculty  adviser  and  academic  counselor: 

a  pragmatic  marriage^    Journal  of  College  Student  Personnel,  1972, 
'      13,  28  -  30-  . 

In  the  fall  of  1969  the       W.  Post  Center  of  Long  Island  University 
launched  an  experimental  program  whereby  a  staff  of  12  full-time 
academic  counselors  took  over  the  task  of  advising  students  for 
pre-raglstratlon,  etc;,  a  function 'previously  discharged  by  faculty 
members.    The  objectives  were  to  improve  student-faculty  relation- 
ships by  freeing  faculty  members  from  academic  housekeeping  and  to 
Improve  service  tp  students. 
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Evaluation  ims  by  means  of  a  questionnaire  iB^iled  to  all  full^ 
time  faculty  and  students*    Results  revealed  that  the  new  system 
did  not  offer  able  student  service  or  close  the  student-faculty 
gap,  although  students  did  endorse  academic  counseling  as  being 
far  mor^  desirable  than  faculty  advising  as  they  had  experienced 
it.^ 

A  revised  model  was  recommended  vhicli  was  based  on  joining 
academic  counseling  and  faculty  advising*    The  anticipated 
advantages  are  full  use  of  the  faculty,  improved  counseling 
services  in  j>tJ^er  areas..^^^^^^  and  aignif  leant - 

financial  savings » 


Smith,  C.  W,,  and  Walsh,  W»         Effect  of  various  institutional  contacts 
upon  the  academic  performance  of  the  underachlever •    Journal  of 
Counseling  -Psychology,  1968,  15>  190  -  193. 

This  study  was  concerned  with  the  effect  of  six  kinds  of  institu- 
tional contacts  upon  the  acadanic  performance  of  identified  under- 
achlevers.    The  contacts  varied  among  letters,  interviews,  and  no 
formal  contact* 


No  differences  were  found  between  the  six  contact  groups  across 
the  first*  and  second-term  point -hour  ratios  (PHRs).    The  results 
indicate  that  no  one  contact  was  significantly  more  effective  than 
another..    Second,  the  results  show  a  significant  difference  between 
the  PHRs  for  the  first  and  second  terms.    This  result  suggests  that 
a  single  brief  expression  of  concern  may  have  an  effect  on  the  aca- 
demic performance  of  underachievers.    Last,  no  interaction  was  found 
between  contacts  and  PHR. 


Speegle,  P.  T.    The  effectiveness  of  two  techniques  of  counseling  with 
students  on  acad^ic  probation.    Dissertation  Abstracts,  1963,  23, 
3469  -  3470. 


The  effectiveness  of  group  guidance  and  individual  counseling  when 
they  are  used  iidth  college  students  on  academic  probation  was 
analysed  in  this  study.    The  criterion  measures  were  grade  point 
average  (GPA),  students*  self -concept,  the  number  of  students 
scholastically  eligible  to  remain  in  school^  the  numl>er  of  class 
absences,  and  the  number  of  students  dropping  courses  during  the 
semester.    The  subjects  were  180  secohd-semester  freshmen  who  were 
on  academic  probation.    The  counseling  sessions  had  three  major  , 
emphases:     (1)  to  nondirectively  determine  the  source  of  the  stu- 
dent's difficulty^  (2)  to  teach  study  skills,  and  (3)  to  motivate 
the  students  toward  achieving  academic  success  in  college. 


An  analysis  of  the  data  shoved  that  those  students  vho  partici- 
pated in  group  guldanc"e  were  significantly  more  likely  to  be 
eligible  to  remain  In  school  than  were  students  who 
received  Individual  counseling  or  no  counseling.    No  other  sig- 
nificant relationships  or  variances  were  found  among  the  three 
groups.    The  conclusion  was  that  shorc-term  group  guidance  was 
effective  In  helping  students  remain  in  school. 


Towner,  R.  J»    Sources  of  acad«  Ic  advice  utilized  by  successful  students 
when  making  Important  academic  decisions.    Pisa er tat ion  Abstracts 
International,  1975,  36,  2651A  -  2652A. 

Utilizing  a  theoretical  framework  developed  from  Btiident  personnel, 
developmental ^  and  social  modeling  theories,  this  study  attempted 
to  test  the  itiipllcation  of  a  relationship  between  perceived  state 
of  uncertainty  at  the  time  of  a  major  academic  decision  and  the 
source  of  guidance  sought  to  assist  in  that  decision.    Data  were 
obtained  from  171  academically  successful  students  by  means  of  a 
questionnair  e  * 

Ths  data  revealed  that  less  than  30  percent  of  the  students  went 
to  a  source  in  the  University  for.  assistance  and  almost  three  out 
of  four. of  this  group  saw  faculty  as  opposed  to  nonf acuity  personnel 
Only  a  very  few  of  the  students  who  went  to  faculty  went  to  the 
person  officially  designated  as  their  academic  advisor.  Thirty- 
two  percent  of  the  students  went  to  persons  outside  the  University, 
primarily  parents  and  peer  group.    Thirty-nine  percent  indicated 
they  went  to  no  one.    Respondents  indicated  that  about  25  percent 
of  their  decisions  were  made  prior  to  coming  to  the  University. 
Factors  which  appeared  to  be  related  to  a  choice  of  a  source  of 
assistance  Included  year  in  school,  type  of  decisions,  sex,  place 
of  residence,  and  the  perceived  state  of  uncertainty  about  the 
decision. 

Snead,  R.  F.    Analysis  of  student  response  to  alternative  advising  programs 
in  the  two-year  college.    Dissertation  Abstracts  Xnternational,  1972, 
32,  A967A  -  4968A. 

The  students^  preferences  for  advising  programs,  in  this  study, 
were  limited  to  academic  advising,  personal  advising,  and  self  - 
advising.    Once  they  Indicated  a  preference  they  were  groxiped 
and  studied  to  explain  the  clwlces.    The  students  completed  the 
College  and  University  Environment  Scales  X2  and  Fundamental 
Interpersonal  Relations  Orlentatlon-Beliavior,  plus  a  question-- 
nalre  of  demographic  data. 


It        ««tal)IiBhed  that  students  md  prefer*  one  of  the.  three 
advising  programs.    Ihe  most  preferred  was  personal,  followed 
by  academic,  ani  self -advising,  but  the  program  most  recftived 
was  academic,  followed  by  self -advising  and  personal  advising. 
The  students  who  selected  the  alternative  advising  programs 
had  various  characteristics  which  identified  the  program  differ 
ences  and  similarities.    Their  needs  for  advising  were  not 
restricted  to  administrative  requirements  but  Included  Inter- 
I>erson«l  needs  and  their  perceptions  of  the  campus.  These 
results  and  others  indicated  that  a  philosophy*  of  alternative 
advising  programs  was  more  pertinent  for  the  students  than  a 
comprehensive  program  that  proposed  to  give  all  students  equal 
treatment. 


Browning,  B.  K.    Annual  advisement  and  registration  procedures  to  facili- 
tate the  use  of  student  demands  for  schedule  production.  Plsserta- 
tton  Abstracts  International,  1973,  33,  4709A  -  4710A. 

First,  this  study  presents  a  historical  survey  of  the  registration 
and  advisement  procedures  at  Southern  Illinois  University  at 
Carbondale  with  a  discusalon  of  their  strengths  and  weaknesses. 
Second,  a  report  is  made  of  the  advisement  and  registration  tech- 
niques at  33  large  state  institutions  and  comparisons  with  the 
SIU  system  are  made.    Finally,  the  results  of  a  study  conducted 
at  SIU  which  compared  the  registrations  of  two  groups  of  students 
from  three  academic  units  are  discussed. 

The  study  consisted  of  one  group  which  was  advised  for  courses 
for  a  full  year  by  their  adviser  while  the  other  group  was  advised 
only  a  few  weeks  before  the  quarter  began.    The  results  indicated 
that  advisement  for  a  full  year  is  unwise  because  of  the  Increase 
in  program  changes.    A  review  of  findings  from  the  study  and  from 
other  universities  led  to  the  reconmendation  that  students  be 


advised  and  registered  as  close  to  the  beginning  of  the  term  as 
possible.    Registration  for  more  than  one  quarter  at  a  time  should 
not"  be  attcnpted  unless  stringent  controls  are  placed  over  student 
registrations.    Advisement  need  not  be  requlred-of  all  students 
but  should  be  provided  if  needed.    Schedule  production  should  be 
delayed  to  the  latest  possible  time.. 


AQVISING  AND  REGISTRATION 


Chatfi«ld,  1.  W.,  and  Nlcolal,  F.  L,  PrereglBtratlon  advising  of  fresh- 
men by  mail  at  tha  University  of  Nebraska.  College  and  University^ 
196 3»  38,  197  -  202, 

The  University  began  a  program  of  advising  freshmen  by  nail.  The 
ac  tivity  .was  based  on  the  hypo  thesis  that  incooing  "  freshmi.n  could 
be  brought  to  the  campus  witb  an  improved  background  and  receptlve- 
ness  for  advising  and  classroom  Instruction.    The  afisumptlons  were 
that  academic  advising  and  registration  are  separate  functions, 
related  only  in  that  advising  is  the  antecedent,  and  that  academic 
advising  by  faculty  members  is  a  teaching  function  and  an  integral 
part  of  higher  education.    Academic  advising  should  assist  the 
student  in  knowing  himself  and  his  relationship  ^  the  Unlversltyj 
it  is  dependent  on  knowledge  about  the  advisee;  *ftd  administration 
is  responsible  for  oi^ganlzlng  an  effective  program. 

A  typed  letter  of  information  and  advice  is  sent  to  each  applicant. 
A  copy  is  also  mailed  to  the  high  school  principal.  Recommended 
programs  may  be  modified  before  arrival  on  campus,  frequently  by 
mail  only. -  Students  may  come  for  an  interview  with  their  adviser 
if  necessary.    The  Registrar  is  giv?i  the  list  of  subjects  alid 
classes  that  are  scheduled.    Further  changes  are  possible  during 
orientation. 

Some  advantages  of  the  new  system  are  that  apj>llcants  can  study 
the  materials  and  receive  advice  from  parents  and  high,  school  staff*; 
the  faculty  adviser  has  more  time  to  review  the  applicant's  record, 
students  arrive  with  workable  knowledge  of  requirements,  and  the 
Registrar  can  schedule  classes  for  freshmen  in  advance  of  the  open- 
ing of  the  school  term. 

Deuel,  M.  E. ,  11,  and  Lyons,  P.  R.    Transfer  student  advisement  and  regis- 
tration:   an  approach.    College  and  University,  1974,  49,  222  -  229. 

Transfer  students  now  account  for  one-fourth  to  one-third  of  the 
new  student  enrollments  at  Frostburg  State  College.    These  students 
need  equal  and  significant  academic  advisement,  equal  opportunity 
in  registration,  and  easy  access  to  an  authoritative  information 
source . 

A  new  program.  Transfer  Student  Advisement  and  Registration  Program 
(TSAR)  was  developed,  first,  to  focus  on  the  common  factors  which 
ell  trati^fer  students  have  in  common, "  registration  in  particular. 
Second,"  it  sought  to  aid  the  transfer  to  fit  into  the  registration 
format  and  still  meet  the  many  variables  faced  in  such  a  heteroge- 
neous group.    TSAR  offered  three  options  to  the  transfer:    1)  indi- 
vidual, on-campus  registration  and  advisement,  2)  mail-in  registra- 
tion, and  3)  large  group,  on-campus  advisement  and  registration.  > 


^valuatlofTof  the' program' options  by  transfer  students  and  faculty 
Indicated  that:  1)  faculty  f^filt  that  the  best  approach  to  advising 
and  regiatering  transfers  was  related  to  the  degree  of  personal 
contact  between  student  and  advisor;  and  2)  the  tn-person  option 
yielded  the  greatest  proportion  of  successful  registrations. 


Schlunz,  F.  C.^  Ekstrom,  V.  R.  and  Tragesaer,  E.  F.    Advising  the  adviser. 
College  and  Univer&ity>  1968,  43,  418  -  425. 

As  managers  of  student  data,  registrars  are  In  a  unique  position 
to  serve  both  students  and  faculty  by  providing  the  inforniatlon 
essential  to"  advising  as  contained  in  their  records.    They  can 
plan  for  and  conduct  an  annual  meeting  for  advisers  to  highlight 
registration  procedures,  preview  registration  forms,  give  enroll- 
ment estimates,  foresee  anticipated  problems,  and  discuss  responsi- 
bilities of  the  advisers.    Materials  should  include  an  advislyig 
procedures  manual,  a  catalogue,  a  class  schedule,  a  course  request 
analysis,  high  school  profiles,  predlcablllty  tables,  and  a  trans- 
fer evaluation  summary. 

As  the  admission  process  becomes  more  competitive,  the  undergradu- 
ate adviser  will  make  a  substantial  contribution  in  the  selection 
of  students  adndtted  to  professional,  and  graduate  colleges.  Thus, 
direct  lines  of  conmunlcatibn  from  and  to  these  advisers  must  he., 
opened,  and  retained.    Use  of  electronic  power  typing  equipment 
enables  the  Admissions  Committee  to  machine-produce  personalized 
correspondence  to  applicants  with  copies  going  to  the  adviser. 
This  gives  the  adviser  information  on  the  status  of  the  student's 
application  in  time  to  correct  errors,  uncover  fraudulent  records, 
and  to  place  rejected  students  elsewhere.    All  routine  correspon* 
dence  can  be  stored  on  tape  and  provide  responses  to  about  80 
percent  of  the  incoming  mall.    The  system  as  described  has  many 
possibilities  and  advantages. 

Smith,  R,  E.    The  effects  of  preregistratlon  advisement  of  students  by  a 

counselor  on  the  choice  of  college  majors  and  other  selected  criterion 
measures.    Dissertation  Abstracts  International,  1970,  31.,  612A. 

Two  types  of  prercglst ration  advisement  of  junior  college  freshmen, 
interviews  and  brochures,  were  compared  for  effectiveness.  The 
criteria  under  consideration  were:    types  of  majors  selected,  prob- 
Abilities  of  success  in  declared  educational  objectives,  perceptions 
of  the  college  environment,  changes  of  major,  course  changes,  failures 
to  complete  registration,  withdrawals  during  the  first  eight  weeks  of 
classes,  and  number  of  course  grade  deficiencies  reported  at  mid- 
semester.    The  data  were  collected  frora^a  reply  card,  scores  on  the 
Junior  College  Environment  Scale  and  the. American  College  Test,  and 
records* 
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The  conclualons  based  on  t!ie  findings  suggested  that:    1)  bro- 
chures do  not  entourage  students  to  Initially  select  technical- 
occupational  mBjors;  2)  group  meetings  are  as  effective  as  an 
Interview  in  encouraging  stuaents  to  select  technical-accupational 
majors,  in  reducing  withdravals,  and  in  reducing  the  number  of 
deficiency  notices;  3)  the  method  of  preregistration -is  unrelated 
to  the  students'  probabllitlet  of  success  in  college  and  to  his 
decision  to.  complete  registration;  and  4)  an  Interview  does  not 
alter  the  students'  perceptions  of  the  environment,  the  percent- 
ages of  freshmen  changing  their  major,  or  the  proportion  of  students 
making  course  changes. 


STUDENT  PERCEPTIONS  OF  ADVISING 


\ 


»  Bailey,  R»  D,    Student  attitudes  toward  a  computer  printed  academic  infor- 
•  mation  and  advisement  system.  .  Dissertation  Abstracts  In^national, 
1975,  35,  5006A  -  5007A.  ^ 

This  Investigation  aimed  to  assess  changes  in  student  attitudes 
toward  academic  advisement  within  and  among  three  treatfiient  groups: 
Group  1  consisted  of  the  use  of  computer  printed  itif ormation;- 
Group  II  used  printed  course  lnformat4:On  and  had  the  assistance 
of  an  academic  advisor;  Group  III  had  ^advisor  contact  without  use 
of  the  computer  printed  materials.    The  computer  printed  materials 
displayed  courses  grouped  to  show  what,  was  required  for  the  com- 
pletion of  each  academic  major  and  the  cojirw  listing  was  arranged 
in  a  sequential  order  for  students  to  complete  In  order  to  meet 
the  requirements  for  up  to  three  academic  majors.    Each  treatment 
group  completed  a  pre-  and  post-test  on  Attitudes  Toward  Academic 
Advisement.    The  test  contained  15  Likert  Scale  items. 

Results  flowed  that  there  was  no  difference  between  means  for 
Group  I  and  III  on  j)re-  and  post-tests,  but  a  signlf leant  differ- 
ence was  indicated  for  Group  II.    In  comparisons  among  group  means, 
attitude  change  in  a  positive  direction  was  indicated  between 
Groups  II  and  III,  but  no  significant  change  was  indicated  between 
Groups  I  and  II  or  between  Groups  I  and  III. 

The  students'  reported  attitudes  toward  academic  advisement  were 
changed  ipost  significantly  when  the  student  was  supplied  with 
accurate  and  complete  course  Information  'that  could  be  used  in 
conjunction  with  the  assistance  of  an  academic  advisor.  The 
printed  course  Information  is  an  important  supplement  to  personal 
advisor  contact* 
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Chathaparampil^  J«    Students*  perceptions  of  their  academic  advieement 

at  Michigan  State  Univeraity .    Diaeertation  Abstracts  International, 
1971,  32^  169A.  ^ 

This  study  examined  five  selected  academic  advising  progrimis 
and  sought  to  identify  their  unique  characteriBtics  whic)i  con^ 
tribute  to  a  program  which  ±e  satisfactory  to  studenta*  A 
tentative  identification  of  factors  unique  to  each  program  was 
obtained "by  interviewing  administrators  and/or  academic  advisors 
from  each  college *    Five  testable  hypotheses  were  formulated 
from  this  information*    A  questionnaire  was  constructed  to 
meaisiure  the  satisfaction  of  a  sample  of  atudents  from  the  five 
programs.    Significant  differences  of  satisfaction  on  several 
varUablas  were  found  for  the  various  programs* 

It  waa  concluded  that  a  general  improvement  in  the  level  of 
satisfaction  may  be  attained  by  emphasizing  all  aspects  of  aca- 
demic advising^  such  as  service  to  studentSt  rapport^  technical 
and  personal  help,  and  knowledge  of  the  academic  area*  This 
means  an  academic  advisor  should  be  a  ^Vell-rounded^^  Individual 
though  he  dpes^tiot  necessarily  have  to  be  well  qualified  in  all 
the  areas.  '  A  minimum  quality  which  may  be  imperative  is  an 
attitudiBt  favorable  toward  helping  students  either  directly  or 
Indirectly. 

Ctimmer,  J.' P.    A  study  of  counselee  satisfaction  in  rele.tton  to  the  interest 
level  of  faculty  advisers  in  counseling  activities.    Dissertation  Ab- 
stracts, 196 U  22 »  ^083^ 

Faculty  adviser  interest  in  counseling  was  measured  by  Koile^a 
Professional  Activities  Inventory  for  College  Tochers.  Prom 
the  scores  the  ten  most  Interested  and  the  ten  least  interested 
advisers  were  identified.;  Matched  samples  of  advisees  of  these 
two  groups  were  compared  for  satisfaction.    Advisee  satisfaction 
scores  were  obtained  by  a  22-item  attitude  scale. 

It  was  found  that  the  advisees  of  the  high-interest  advisers  ^ 
showed  greater  satisfaction.    Subjective  analysis  of  inter- 
views held  with  the  16  most  satisfied  and  with  the  16  least 
satisfied  advisees  suggested  that  advisee  satisfaction  may  be 
related  to  ;the  knowledge  the  adviser  ^s  of  acadesilc  factors 
beyond  his  own  teaching  field »  the  personal  Interest  he  shows 
in  assisting  advisees  in  academic  and  non-academic  matters,  his 
accessibility  and  approachability>  and  his  being  from  the  same 
field  of  major  interest  as  the  advisee. 

Implications  noted  were:     ))  interested  advisers  should  be  assigned 
such  duties;  2)  advisers  should  be  provided  with  complete  and 
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accurate  information;  3)  advisers  should  be  available  to  advisees; 
and  4)  advisees  should  be  assigned  to  advisers  from  their  own 
Interest  area. 

Cunningham,  C.  M. ,  Sr.    A  study  of  freshmen  students'  satisfaction  and 
perception  of  the  academic  advisement  program  at  Oklahoiua  State 
Unlverslf.y.    Mssertatlon  Abstracts  International,  1975,  35,  642AA. 

This  study  investigated  the  unique  variables  of  six  academic  ad- 
vising programs  which  contribute  to  a  program  which  is  thought 
to  be  satlsf^ct6ry  to  students.    The 'variables  were  identified 
by  means  of  interviews  with  administrators  and  advisers.  Six 
testable  hypotheses  were  formulated  from  •this. information.  A 
questionnaire  was  constructed  to  measure  the  satisfaction  of  the 
population  sample  with  various  unique  functional  aspects  of  their  > 
advising  programs.  ^ 

Students  from  three  programs  did  not  report  h^lghef  satisfaction 
on  the  unique  functions  of  their  program;  students  from  the  three 
other  programs  did  report., higher  satisfaction.    The  results  did 
indicate  that  advisers  should  ba  warm, .personable  people  who  are 
willing  to  help  their  advisees  overcome  any  problem  that  may  be 
hindering  their  educational  aspirations.    Greater  satisfaction 
could  be  attained  if  all  aspects  of  academic  advising  were  emphasized. 

Dautch,  S.  E.  Advisees'  self-reported  satisfaction  with  academic  advisors 
and  effectiveness  of  advisors.  Dissertation  Abstracts  Inter national, 
1972,  33,  2706A  -  2707A. 

The  relationship  between  satisfaction  and  effectiveness  of  academic 
advisors  as  periielved  by  advisees  was  measured  by  an  opinionnaire 
constructed  for  the  study.    It  was  administered  to  18A  Upper  Divi- 
sion and  332  Basic  Division  advisees  in  the  College  of  Education  at, 
The  Florida  State  University.  ^ 

Among  the  results  It  was  found  that  the  concepts  of  satisfaction 
and  effectiveness  were  highly  related  and  satisfaction  scores  were 
higher  than  effectiveness  scores.    Other  differences  were  found 
♦     betwaen  male  and  female  advisors  on  satisfaction  and  effectiveness, 
and  between  male  and  female  advisees  on  scoring  effectiveness.  Ad- 
visees from  both  dlv4.slons  roaking  stataments  in  the  open  comments 
section  had  higher  scores  on  both  satisfaction  and  effectiveness 
than  did  advisees  not  making  statements. 

Satisfaction  with  advisement  was  perceived  significantly  different 
from  the  effectiveness  of  advisors.    The  advisement  needs  of  the 
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Btudents  remain  relatively  consistent  throughout  the  four  year 
'  univerB±ty  experience.    The  academic  advisement  program  vas 
evaluated  as  both  satisfying  and  effective^ 

X 

Grites^       J,    ^udent  perceptions  and  self -percept ions  of  faculty 
members  in  the  related  roles  of  classroom  teacher  and  acadeiaic 
advisor*    dissertation  Abstracts  Xtiternat lonal ^  1975,  35^  5053A. 

Each  subject  was  both  an  advisor  to  undergraduates  and  the 
teacher  of  an  undergraduate  course.    Four  sets  of  data  were 
collected:    student  perceptions  of  teachers,  teacher  self- 
perceptions^  student"  perceptions  of  advlsor^^  and  advisor  self- 
perceptions.    Two  rating  scale  questionnaires  were  used9  each 
having ^a  student  and  faculty  form:    Student  Instructional  Report 
and  Advising  Satisfaction  Questionnaire.    Items  requesting  cer- 
tain descriptive  information  were  included. 

The  significant  results  of  the  study  showed:    1)  a  positive 
relationship  between  faculty  members^  self-perceptions  as 
teachers  and  as  advisors^  2)  a  negative  relationship  between 
student  perceptions  of  teachers  and  student's  expected  grade 
in  the  course;  and  3)  a  positive  relationship  between  student 
perceptions  of  advisor  and  advisor's  knowledge  of  academic 
rules  and  number  and  length  of  advising  sessions.    It  was  also 
indicated  that  student  perceptions  of  advisors  were  affected 
by  the  student's  contacts  or  desire  for  contacts  with  faculty 
outside  the  advisory  situation. 

The  results  suggested  that  students  perceive  faculty  differently 
than  faculty  members  perceive  themselves  in  the  role  of  class- 
room teacher  and  academic  advisor^  and  that  students  desire  a 
warm,  friendly,  personal  relationship  with  their  faculty  advisors. 

Hallenbeck,       A.    An  analysis  of  reported  student  satisfaction  and  student 
Si. tisf action  as  perceived  by  academic  advisors  and  student  affairs 
staff  at  Iowa  State  University*    DlsBertatlon  Abstracts  International > 
1975,  35,  5054A. 

The  study  analyzed  the  similarities  and  differences  In  300  stu- 
dents' reported  level  of  satisfaction  and  the  level  of • satisfaction 
as  perceived  by  300  i»dvisors  and  92  professional  student  affairs 
staff  as  measured  by  the  College  Student  Satisfaction  Questionnaire 
Form  C  (CSSQ).  Single  classification  ANOVA  was  employed  to  compare 
che  scores  and  a  two-way  factorial  analysis  of  variance  was  used  tp 
examine  relationships  between  groups.  Significant  differences  were 
realized  in  all  comparisons. 
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Hardcastle,  H.  0.,  Wright,  E.  W.  (Deceased)    /Degree  was  granted  to  first 
author  noted/  A  method  of  evaluating  the  counseling  and  advising 
prograas  of  a  small  university,  and  a  comparative  analysis  of  stu- 
dents* perceptions  of  and  expressed  needs  for  counseling  and  advising. 
Dissertation  Abstracts  International,  1973,  33,  4089A. 

The  two-fold  purpose  of  this  research  was  to  develop  a  method  to 
obtain  students'  perceptions  of  advising  programs  and  to  demon- 
strate how  it  can  be  determined  where  the  greatest  needs  are,  and 
whether  or  not  there  are  differences  in  the  perceptions  of  or 
expressed  needs  for  advising  by  seven  different  categories  of 
students  in  the  school.    Hypotheses  about  the  groups  were  con- 
structed. 

A  questionnaire  was  developed,  administered  and  tested,  and  the 
results  were  analyzed  and  reported  to  the  University.    After  two 
years  the  questionnaire  was  revised  and  re-tested.    The  results 
of  the  two  questionnaires  were  analyzed  and  compared. 

The  project  was  successful  in  that  administrators  should  be  able 
to  determine  by  using  the  data  where  the  strengths  and  weaknesses 
of  their  programs  are.    With  respect  to  the  hypotheses,  not  one 
was  wholly  supported  by  the  data.    For  example,  men  do  not  indicate 
less  need  for  counseling  than  do  women,  professional  school  students 
do  not  indicate  less  need  than  do  liberal  arts  students,  upperclass- 
men  do  not  Indicate  any  less  need  for  counseling  and  advising  than 
do  lower  classmen. 

o 

Hardy,  D.  C.    Advisement  satisfaction  as  a  function  of  perceived  component 

importance,  interpersonal  perceptions,  and  self-perceptibns.  Disserta- 
tion Abstracts  International,  1976,  37,  1403A  -  U04A. 

This  study  determined  the  functional  relationship  between  advisement 
satisfaction  and:  1)  perceived  Component  Importance,  i.e.,  academic 
advising,  vocational  advising  and  personal  advising;  2)  advisor- 
student  Interpersonal-perceptions;         3) .  advisor-student  Self- 
perceptions.    Student  and  faculty  samples  were  surveyed  with  a  two- 
part,  non-standardized  questionnaire  designed  for  this  study. 

This  conceptual  model  grew  out  of  the  theoretical  assumption  that 
all  the  variables  relative  to  Component  Importance,  Interpersonal 
Perceptions  and  Self-Perceptions  were  important  to  student /faculty 
advisement  satisfaction.    The  findings  did  not  fully  support  the 
assumption. 

The  Principal  Factor  method  of  factor  analysis  was  used  to  analyze 
8even> dependent  variables  in  the  Student  Questionnaire.    One  Tact or 
*    resulted;    it  was  named  Advisement  Satisfaction.    Factor  analysis 
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was  theft  conducted  on  the  Independent  variables.    Six  Factors 
were  found.    Factor  1.  Interpersonal  Relations,  had  the  highest 
eigenvalue.     Regression  analysis  was  used  to  compare  dependent 
variable  Factor  1  and  the  six  Independent  variable  Factors.  It 
vas  found  that  only  the  Interpersonal  Relations  Factor  was  Im- 
portant m  predicting  satisfaction.    Discriminant  Analysis  was 
used  to  determine  ^Ich  factors  maximally  predict  Into  which 
group  cases  would  fall  -  "high"  or  "low"  satisfied  categories. 
Interpersonal  Relations  was  the  best  predictor. 


Hoffman,  A.  G.    A  study  of  student  and  faculty  perceptions  about  the 
undergraduate  academic  advisement  program  in  the  College  of  Engi- 
neering at  Michigan  State  University.    Dissertation  Abstracts 
International,  1972,  33,  2104A. 

The  perceptions  of  423  undergraduates  and  60  faculty  concerning 
academic  advisement  were  surveyed  with  a  four-part,  non-standard- 
ized questionnaire  designed  for  this  study.    The  Instrument  con- 
sisted of  four  parts:    Part  I  ,  questions  rating  the  relative 
necessity  of  various  services;  Part  II,  ratings  of  their  per- 
sonnel preferences  about  17  alternative  systems;  Part  III,  demo- 
graphic data;  and  Part  IV,  seven  structured  questions  which 
permitted  discussion  of  several  dimensions  of  academic  advise- 
ment, such  as  Most  Helpful  Service,  Most  Disappointing  Service, 
Major  Strength,  and  four  others. 

In  rating  the  necessity  of  various  services,  three  were  rated 
as  Must  or  Should  Be  Provided  by  more  than  85  percent  of  the 
respondents.    They  were:    explaining  program  requirements  and 
options  to  engineering  majors,  identifying  necessary  prerequi- 
sites, and  providing  Information  about  admission  to  graduate 
schools . 

A  total  of  65.4  percent  of  the  students  and  90  percent  of  the 
faculty  thought  the  current  program  was  either  Satisfactory  or 
Very  Satisfactory.    On  Parts  I  and  II  of  the  survey  students 
were  in  substantial  disagreement  with  faculty  on  18  out  of  47 
items  concerning  necessity  of  a  service  and  the  potential  ot 
an  alternative  model. 

Kaufmann,  P.  J.,  and  Ketusii,  A.J.    Selected  communicatlon^V£rlablg£,^ 
their  effect  upon  advisee  satisfaction  with  adviser-advisee  confer- 
^^ry^r  presented  at  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  American  Educa- 
'    "El^l  Research  Association,  Washington,  D.  G .,  March-April , 
(ERIC  Document  Reproduction  Service  No.  ED  106  701) 

Improving  student  satisfaction  with  academic  advising  has  been 
the  focus  of  university  efforts  in  recent  years.    The  academic 
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advising  conference  between  adviser  and  advisee  nortaally  occurs 
in  a  dyadic  setting;  thus,  as  with  counseling,  it  seemed  plausible 
to  the  authors  that  the  interpersonal  relationship  between  the 
adviser  and  student  is  important  in  developing  a  satisfying 
exchange.  ^ 

This  document  reports  on  a  study  which  sought  to  train  advisers 
to  operationalize  different  counseling  behaviors.    Three  advisers 
were  trained  to  use  attending  behavior /no  attending  behavior,  and 
self -disclosure/no  self-disclosure  to  60  subjects.    Each  student 
was  randomly  assigned  to  one  of  the  four  experimental  aanipula- 
tlons.    Significant  main  effects  on  the  various  variables  in  the 
'experiment  provided  support  that  attending  behavior  and  self- 
disclosurc  help  strengthen  the  adviser-advisee  relationship. 
Suggestions  for  future  studies  are  reviewed. 

Listen,  W.    Differences  in  perception  of  the  College  Advisory  Program  in 
schools  of  education  from  the  perspective  of  students  with  different 
personality  patterns  and  from  the  perspective  of  faculty  advisors. 
Pi  88  er  tat  ion  Abst  rac  ts ,  1967,  28,  126A  -  12 7A, 

The  student's  perception  of  the  College  Advisory  Program  as  an 
adequate  tool  for  assisting  him  in  working  through  his  personal, 
emotional i  and  academic  problems  was  the  primary  concern  of  this 
study.    The  Friedenberg  Questionnaire  was  administered  to  all, 
the  Minnesota  Multiphasic  Personality  Inventory  was  given  to  the 
student  group  only.    Those  students  who  met  specific  criteria  on 
the  MMPl  were  assigned  to  four  "clinical"  groups  and  also  divided 
by  sex  and  academic  standing. 

The  assumption  that  attitude  differences  exist  as  a  consequence 
-  of  outstanding  differences  in  personality  structure  does  not 
appear  to  be  tenable.    There  were  no  significant  differences  in 
attitudes  hetween  student  and  faculty  groups  as  measured  by  the 
questionnaire.    The  conclusion,  derived  from  student  comments, 
was  that  the  advisory  program  would  be  more  effective  if  there 
were  more  interest  and  involvement  by  faculty  and  by  students. 

It  was  recommended  that  advisors  be  assigned  fewer  students,  that 
they  develop  a  closer  relationship  with  their  advisees  and  be 
given  more  recognition  for  their  work  with  students.  Students 
need  a  thorough  orientation  to  the  advisory  program.    More  mental 
health  programs  for  the  increasing  number  of  students  with  prob- 
^  lems  should  also  be  considered. 
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Manuel,  R*  N,    The  relationship  of  student  satisfaction  with  academic 

advising  to  the  non-authorltarlan  scales  of  the  Omnihus  Personality 
Inventory,"  Dlseertatlon  Abstracts  International,  1972,  33,  2737A  - 
2738A. 

Advisers  were  given  the  Omnibus  Personality  Inventory  <0P1)  and 
Independent  judges  selected  the  most  authoritarian  and  the  most 
non-authorltarlan  adviser  .  Also  the  judges  .chose  two  control 
advisers  near  the  means  of  the  scales.  Freshmen  advised  by  the 
four  advisers  during  the  academic  y«ar  were  given  a  Llkert-type 
attitude  scale  to  determine  their  degree  of  satisfaction  with 
advising. 

The  mean  rating  given  advisers  by  students  indicated  higher 
ratings  for  the  control  advisers  and  students  were  more  inclined 
to  visit  them  whether  invited  or  not.    The  upper  and  lower  25 
percent  on  the  attitude -scale,  Higlily  Satisfied  (HS)  and  Dis- 
satisfied (D),  were  invited  to  take  the  OPI.    No  significant 
differences  between  OPI  scales  for  HSs  and  Ds  were  uncovered. 
The  sam*.  f  indings  prevailed  f  or  the  HSs  and  ps  of  each  individual 
adviser.  *  . 

By  means  of  soclograms,  advisers  identified  five  students  with 
whom  they  had  been  most  effective  and  five,  least  effective. 
Each  of  the  four  advisers  received  higher  ratings  from  the  stu- 
dents chosen  "effective".    Thus  the  study  does  support  the  con- 
clusion that  the  effectiveness  of  advisers  with  differing  tech- 
niques and  styles  Is  differential  among  different  students. 

McConaughy,  R.  E.    Occupational  student  perceptions  of  the  effectiveness 
of  two  major  types  of  academic  advising  systems  in  Illinois  community 
colleges.    Dissertation  Abstracts  International,  1975,"  35,  4198A  - 
4199A. 

The  two  major  types  of  academic  advising  systems  were  designated 
"instructor-based"  and  "counselor-based."    The  effect  of  grade 
level,  occupational  program,  and  variations  among  schools  were 
also  taken  into  account.    Students  were  given  the  Preliminary 
Evaluation—Student  Form.    Chief  student  personnel  officers  were 
interviewed  by  telephone."  followed  by  the  Administrator  Advising 
Questionnaire. 

A  finding  of  central  importance  was  that  there  was  no  observable 
relationship  between  the  type  of  advising  system  ana  the  dependent 
variables,  such  as  number  of  stud ent /adyi^er  contacts,  student 
ratings,  and  amount  of  Information  that  students  percelved^their 
adviser /counselor  as  giving  them.  "One  of  the  strongest  findings 
was  that  the  •peciflc  colleges  in  and  of  themselves  acc9unted  for 

lies  •  " 
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many  of  the  differences  In  student  perceptions.  .  Another  fairly 
strong  conclusion  was  that  significant  differences  In  student 
perceptions  of  advising  vere  based,  in  part,  upon  the  student's 
affiliation  with  a  particular  occupational  program.    An  additional 
finding,  not  of  a  statistical  nature,  vas  that  there  was  little 
difference  between  students  in  the  two  advising  programs  as  to 
who  encouraged  the  student  to  enroll  in  his  present  program.  The 
ranking  from  lowest  to  highest  was:    counselors,  instructors, 
friends/parents,  and  "none  of  the  above." 


Peterson,  A.  G.  The  College  Advisement  Survey:  an  Inventory  of  student 
perceptions  of  college  advisement.  Dissertation  Abstracts  Interna- 
tional, 1971,  31,  6367A. 

The  College  Advisement  Survey  (CAS)  was  based  on  a  conceptual 
model  of  advisement  which  outlined  three  areas  of  advisement 
observable  to  studenlTs:    Functions  of  Advisement,  Style  of  the 
Advisor,  and  Outcomes  of  Advisement.    Each  area  was  further 
divided  into  subscales.    A  panel  of  student  personnel  workers 
with  experience  in  counseling  and  advisement  prepared  the  itepBS. 

Four  Illinois  junior  colleges  cooperated  In  a  pilot  study  in 
1969.    Factor  analysis  of  the  data  by  area  of  the  model  Indicated 
ten  subscales  related  to  the  model.    A  revised  form  used  in  a 
verification  study  in  1970  in  eight  colleges  indicated  seven  stable 
subscales:    Class  Selection  (previoi'sly  called  Academic),  Voca- 
tion, Personal,  Rapport,  Relationship,  Effects,  and  Satisfaction. 
Two  new  subspales  were  formed:    Concern  and  Explanation.  Three 
subscales  underwent  change:    Contact,  Knowledge,  and  Availability. 
The  studies  generally  supported  the  structure  within  the  areas 
of  the  conceptual  model  of  advisement. 

The  CAS  should  provide  a  useful  Instrument  for  .surveying  student 
perceptions  of  advisement.    Although  It  was  deveXoped  on  a"  sample  • 
of  junior  colleges  nothing  in  the  CAS  limits  its  use  to  junior 
colleges. 

Romano,  J.  J.    Freshman  student  satisfaction  with  their  academic  advisors. 
Dissertation  Abstracts  International,  1973,  33,  5A99A. 

This  study  investigated  freshman  student  satisfaction  with  "four  • 
types  of  acadenic  advisors:    faculty,  professional,  graduate^  and 
undergraduate  students.    Also,  the  relationship  between  freshman 
student  satisfaction,  witir  academic  advising  and  student  'subculture 
membership  (Clark-Trow  Typology)  was  .explored. 
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Data  aiialyais  indicated  that  the  graduate  student  academic  advisor 
was  perceived  to  be  the  most  auccesaful^  with  profe.  ;^ional,  under-- 
graduate^  and  faculty  advisor  following  in  descending  order^  Of 
the  four  Clark-*Trow  Si^cultures^  subjects  In  the  nonconformist 
classification  expressed  the  lowest  satisfaction  with  academic 
advisins^    Subjects  .classified  as  academic,  vocational  and  collegiate 
all  exprelssed  approximat^^ly  equal  levels  of  satisfaction.    The  study 
suggested  that  professional  and  graduate  student  advisors  may  be 
considered  effective  complements  to  the  more  traditional  faculty 
advisor  program. 

Rosenbergs  A  study  of  undergraduate  academic  adviBing  in  a  university 

setting*    Dissertation  Abatracts  International »  1970,  30,  3739A. 

Thia  study  investigated  the  relationship  of  academic  adviaing 
conditions  to  satisfaction  of  advisees  and  explored  selected 
adviser  and  advisee  characteriatlcs  which  may  have  been  related 
to  the  degree  of  satisfaction.    The  subjects  were  seniors  in  three 
departments  of  the  College  of  Liberal  Arjts,  University  of  Iowa, 
and  the  academic  advisers  of  these  students « 

A  questionnaire  was  developed  and  sent  to  the  advisees  to  deteimine 
the  nature  of  their  advising  experiences  and  their  relative  satis- 
faction with  the  advising.    A  aectlon  of  the  questionnaire  also 
requested  personal  information*    A  structured  interview  was  held 
with  selected  advisers  to  ascertain  their  vlews^.of  the  advising 
experience* 

Significant  findings  included:    1)  satisfaction  scores  differed  in 
regard  to  the  length  and  number  of  adviaing  sessions  held  during  a 
semester;  2)  si^tisf action  was.  greater  with  advisers  who  used  campus 
referral  agencxea  and  who  initiated  group  meetings  on  common  con- 
cerns; 3)  students  who  had  had  contact  with  their  adviser  in  an 
outside  situation  were  more  satisfied  and  those  who  desired  outside 
contacts  were  more  satisfied  than  those  who  did  not;  4)  students 
were  more  satisfied  with  female  advisers;  5)  students  preferred 
advisers  who  were  t.af  f  iliated  with  the  students' own  department; 
6)    adviser  satisfaction  scores  were  higher  for  faculty  members 
with  previous  professional  experience  in  elementary  or  secondary 
school;  7)  adviser  aatiafaction  scores  did  not  differ  significantly 
among  students  who  varied  according  to  the  number  of  advisers 
assigned  them  in  the  course  of  their  college  experience;  however, 
these  scores  did  differ  significantly  among  students  who  varied 
according  to  the  duration  of  noncontact  with  their  advisers. 
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Sanders,  C.  D.    Student  perception  of  a  professional  advisement  program* 
Dissertation  Abstracts  Intematlonal»  1974 »  34,  ,7 54 OA, 

The  Instrtiment  selected  to  measure  student  perception  of  the  pro- 
fessional advisement  program  at  Eastern  Illinois  University  was 
the  College  Advisement  Survey,  developed  by  Peterson  In  1970,  It 
was  administered  to  three  sample  groups:    freshmen,  upper classmen, 
and  advisors. 

Comparisons  Indicated  that  the  three  groups  had  similar  perceptions 
of  the  program.    Freshmen  rated  advisement  slgnif-icantly  higher 
than  did  upperclassmen  on  ten  of  the  thirteen  subscales*  Students 
with  female  advisors  vere  more  satisfied  than  those  with  male  ad-- 
*  visors. 


Shelton*  J.  B.    A  comparison  of  faculty  academic  advlsltig  and  academic 
advising  by  professional  counselors.    Shavnee  Hlsslon»  Kansas^ 
Johnson  County  Community  College,  1972.     (ERIC  Document  Reproduction 
Service  No.  ED  065  088) 

The  purpose  of  this  study  vas  to  obtain  and  compare  perceptions 
of  students  relative  to  their  academic  advisement  experlenceB 
with  profesBlonal  counselors  and  faculty  advisors*    A  question* 
nalre  was  mailed  to  225  present  or  paat  students  of  three  commun- 
ity colleges  In  the  states  of  Kansas »  Missouri  and  Arkansas.  Each 
student  In  the  sample  had  experlericed  academic  advisement  from 
both  a  counselor  an4  an  academic  advisor.    Of  the  sample,  146 
students  responded  by  returning  the  completed  questionnaire.  In 
addition  to  the  survey,  a  personal  interview  was  conducted  with 
10  eligible  students  to  provide  validation  for  the  questionnaire 
and  supplementary  information* 

The  study  revealed  that  counselors  are  significantly  more  con- 
cerned about  students:^  more  accepting  of  students,  toove  genuine 
with  students,  more  approachable  to  students,  and  more  effective 
in  meeting  the  advisement  needs  of  students,  than  are  faculty 
advisors*    Based  on  the  results  of  this  study,  it  is  re^rommended 
thac^lleges  utilize  more  trained  counselors  in  their  advisement 
programs^    It  is  also  recommended  that  colleges  make  greater 
efforts  to  provide  adequate  advisement  for  the  beginning  student. 

X 

Sheltpn,  J.  B.    A  study  of  students'  peirceptlons  of  faculty  academic 

advisement  and  advisement  by  professional  counselors.  Dissertation 
Abstracts  International,  1972,  33,  2115A. 

A  survey  Instrume^nt  was  constructed  based  on  the  Counseling  Evalu- 
ation Inventory  developed  by  tindcn,  Stone,  and  Shertzen.    It  was 
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mailed  to  225  present  or  past  students.    Each  had  experienced 
academic  advisement  from  both  a  counselor  and  an  academic  advisor. 
A  personal  Interview  with  ten  eligible  students  provided  validation 
for  the  questionnaire  and  supplementary  information. 

Significant  results  showed  that  counselors  are  more  concerned  about 
students,  more  act:eptlng  of  thet^  and  more  genuine  with  them  than 
are  faculty  advisors.    Counselors  are  also  more  approachable  and 
more  effective  In  meeting  students'  advisement  needs.    Among  the 
several  recommendations  made.  It  was  suggested  that  colleges, 
especially  community  colleges,  use  more  trained  counselors  In 
their  academic  advisement  programs.    Also,  colleges  should  make 
greater  efforts  to  provide  adequate  advisement  for  younger,  begin- 
ning college  students. 


Southard,  C.  W.    Effect  of  student-selection  of  adviser  on  rapport.  Per- 
sonnel and  Guidance  Journal,  1960,  38,  614  -  620. 

The  writer  hypothesized  that  student-selection  of  adviser  Increases 
rapport  (defined  as  student's  satisfaction  with  the  counseling  rela- 
tionship) for  each  of  five  dimensions  in  the  counseling  relationship 
(defined  as  communication,  status,  security,  emotional  distance,  and 
counseling  responsibility).  Perceptions  of  30  advisees  and  15  ad- 
visers were  evaluated.  College  freshmen  who  selected  their  advisers 
were  compared  with  freshmen  for  whom  advisers  were  assigned. 

Analysis  of  the  data  supported  the  following  results:  1)  sCudent- 
selectlon  of  adviser  did  not  Increase  rapport  significantly  on  any 

 ^^f^Apainn  of  counseling  relationship,  suggesting  that  the  adviser 

is  more  influential  than  the  student  in  determining  the  counseling 
relationship;  2)  individual  differences  in  rappcrt  existed  among 
advisers  regardless  of  method  of  selection.    This  study  essentially 
rejected  the  hypothesis.^  Results  did  support  a  concept  of  a  com- 
posite ideal  counseling  relationship  found  among  students  and 
teachers . 

Strong,  S.  R.',  Hendel,  D.  D.,  and  Bratton,  J.  C.    College  students'  views 
of  campus  help-givers T    counselors,  advisers,  and  psychiatrists. 
Journal  of  Counseling  Psychology,  1971,  _13,  234  -  238. 

« 

A  comparison  was  made  of  student  views  of  counselors,  advisers, 
and  psychiatrists.    Sixty-seven  college  females  described  either 
counselor,  adviser,  or  psychiatrist  ^n, 100  adjectives  and  Indi- 
cated how  likely  they  were  to  discuss  nine  topics  with  the 
assigned  person. 
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Students  described  counselors  and  advisers  similarly  as  more 
warm  and  friendly  than  psychlatriijv©  ^  «  considered  more 

intellecttial,  analytic »  decisive »  cold»  and  critical^  Students 
viewed  counselors  and  advisers  as  more  appropriate  sources  of 
help  with  vocational  and  educational  problems  and  considered 
psychiatrists  more  appropriate  for  specific  personal  problems* 
Students  also  viewed  counselors  as  lilcely  sources  of  help  for 
achieving  personal  development  and  gaining  knowledge  of  strengths 
and  weaknesses* 


Turner,  M.    Student  satisfactions  and  dissatisfactions  with  the  Curriculum 
Advisory  Program  at  Washington  State  University.    Dissertation  Ab- 
stracts International^  1976>  36^  4950A. 

Two  groups  of  students ^  first  semester  sophomores  and  first 
semester  seniors  were  asked  to  complete  a  questionnaire  designed 
to  determine  student  satisfactions  and  dissatisfactions  with  the 
Curriculum  Advisory  Program*    The  140  sophomores  who  returned  the 
questionnaire  were  studied  because  of  the  recency  of  their  experi- 
ence with  the  program^    The  125  seniors  had  gone  through  the  pro- 
gram as  freshmen  and  could  now  provide  a  synthetic  cohort  designed 
to  determine  the  degree  to  which  opinions  of  sophomores  would 
change  by  the  time  they  became  seniors* 

The  28-1 t em  questionnaire  covered  the  following  iMiJor  areas  of 
the  Curriculum  Advisory  Program:    a)  career  exploration,  b)  per- 
sonal relationships  with  students,  c)  assistance  in  planning  course 
of  study »  and  d)  apparent  competency  of  advisors* 

In  both  groups,  75  percent  of  the  respondents  indicated  satis- 
faction with  the  service  received.    The  remaining  25  percent 
;were  dissatisfied  with  the  performance  of  the  program*    The  fact 
that  the  percentage  of  sntiefactlon  in  both  groups  was  identical  ' 
suggests  that  sophomores  will  not  view  the  Curriculum  Aavisory 
Program  any  differently  by  the  time  they  become  seniors* 

WMte,  C*  L*    Attitudes  toward  advisement  in  a  higher  education  setting* 
Plsser ta tion - Abs tree t s  International ^  1971t  31 1  3891A* 

College  students^  attitudes  toward  advisement  wre  assessed  from 
an  evaluation  of  :    1)  the  need  for  advisement »  2)  the  character-  ; 
istlcs  of  advisers,  3)  the  adviser-advisee  interpersonal  relation- 
ship, and  4)  the  students^  advlsjement  needs*    A  favorable  attitude 
was  postulated  if  the  criteria  for  the  need  of  advisement  were  met 
and  if' there  was  congruency  between  the  students*  advisers  and 
ideal  advisers  as  to  characteristics »  interpersonal  relationship, 
and  advisement  needs*    An  Advls^ent  Questionnaire  was  formulated  . 
from  a  pilot  study  and  administered  to  a  sample  of  800  students* 
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The  findings  indicated  a  favorable  student  attitude  toward 
advisement.    The  criteria  were  met  demonstrating  a  need  for 
advisement.    Congruence  between  the  present  advisers  and  ideal 
advisers  existed  for  the  adviser-advisee  relationship.    A  lack 
of  congruence  existed  between  the  characteristics  of  the  advisers 
and  the  ideal  advisers.    A  lack  of  congruence  was  also  found  for 
V  the  advisement  needs  when  a  comparison  was  made  between  what 
problems  the  advisers  helped  to  resolve  and  those  problems  which 
^  ideal  adviser  would  help  the  student  resolve. 

Analysis  disclosed  three  factors  in  the  advisement  relationship 
(Atmosphere,  Rapport,  and  Empathy)  and  four  related  to  the  stu- 
dents* advisement  needs  (Social,  Academic,  Co-academic,  and 
Psychological).    Congruence  was  achieved  for  Rapport,  Empathy, 
and  Co-academic  advisement.    Reliablllity  of  the  students'  re- 
sponses was  obtained  by  the  test-ret est  method. 


er,  A.  S,    A  new  approach  to  academic  rehabilitation.  Educational 
Record.  197'2,  53,  80  -  84. 

Educators  have  long  noted  the  need  to  salvage  talent  lost  or 
wasted  through  academic  failure.    Many  students  arrive  on  campus 
with  poor  communication  skills  or  lacking  goal  orientation  and 
knowledge  of  career  possibilities.    Some  have  simply  pursued 
inappropriate  college  majors.    A  multifaceted  learning  laboratory 
for  f lunkouts  was  Inaugurated    at  Eastern  Kentucky  University  In 
.  1969.  •  '  • 

In  the  first  phase  participants  were  tested  and  administered 
questionnaires  to  identify  problems  and  obtain  other  information. 
The  second  phase  involved  an  intensive  attack  on  academic  skill 
deficiencies.    At  the  same  time  an  attempt  was  made  to  Influence 
those  affective  factors  that  contribute  to  academic  failure.  These, 
unfortunately,  were  largely  beyond  the  reach  of  the  Laboratory, 
Throughout  the  program,  participants  were  forced  into  acquiring 
self -discipline  through  self-examinations. 

Of  the  74  students  in  the  first  experimental  group,  37  showed  • 
sufficient  improvement  for  readmit tance  for  the  spring  semester. 
The  improvement  rate  for  two  subsequent^roups  was  comparable. 


OTHER  TOPICS  IN  ACADEMIC 
ADVISING  AND  COUNSELING 


The  «ucc«88  of  th«  program  Indlcatea  that  it  la  poaslble  to 
.  overcome  academic  failure  if  it  is  recognised  that  two  to  four 
semesters  may  be  required  to  rairfe  the  overall  grade  point 
average  to  a  satisfactory  level.    Furthermore,  Wth  intellec- " 
V  tual  and  nonintellectual  factors  must  be  considered. 


Berdle,  R.  F.    Counseling  and  liberal  education.    Journal  of  Colleg[e 
Student  Personnei^  1975»  j^,  3  -  9. 

Counselors,  in  their  concern  for  the  personal  and  vocational 
development  of  students,  have  paid  inBufficlent  attention  to 
their  role  in  furthering  students'  liberal  education.  '  Social 
changes  |md  the  development  of  nontraditional  program?  provide 
greater  opportunities  and  need  for  educational  counseling. 

t 

*      Counselors  can  aid  students  in  developing  an  educational  phi- 
losophy and,  accordingly,  help  them  design  an  educational  program 
*         and  participate  in  experiences  congruent  with  the  students  goals 
a^d  values.    From  Interviews,  tests,  and  reports  they  can  obtain  - 
pictures  of  students'  current  status.    They  can  help  students 
work  through  preliminary  goals  and  provide  them  with  information 
about  available  resources.    Counselors  will  be  available  to  help 
In  the  process  of  change  and  development.    How  effectively  the 
counselor  does  this  depends  in  large  part  on  the  counselor's 
own  educational  philosophy. 

Caple,  R.  B.    Group  study  for  low-achieving  freshman  males  in  a  residence 
hall  setting.    Journal  of  College  Student  Personnel,  1969,  10, 
164  -  168. 

Help  was  provided  for  low-achieving  male  students  in  an  experi- 
ment using  two  different  methods.    For  the  first  method,  one 
group,  S,  was  selected  to  attend  study  sessions  four  evenings 
a  week  for  two  hours  for4ight  weeks.    A  similar  group,  F,  was 
the  free  or  control- group.    At  the  end  of  the  period,  no  signifi- 
cant difference  was  found  in  the  achievement  level  between  the 
^     two  groups.    There  is  apparently  little  effect  upon  student 
achievement  due  to  required  organized  study,  though  some  stu- 
dents welcomed  the  required  discipline. 

For  the  second  method;  three  groups  were  set  up:    S,  .  .  and  a  group 
'  designated  T,  which  would  meet  in  the  same  manner  but,  in  addition, 
was  provided  tutorial  help.    A  measure  of  motivation  was  obtained 
^  for  all  three  groups  before  study  seaslons  began.    Again  no  signl- 

flcant  differences  were  found  in  the  grade  point  averages  among 
the  three  groups  of  men.    While  some  increased  their  grade  point 
average  considerably,  a  number  of  subjects  decreased  them.    It  is 
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possible  that  students  In  group  T  who  vere  motivated  to  achieve 
utilltlzed  the  presence  of  faculty,  and  the  motivated  students 
In  groups  S  and  F  obtained  this  help  on  their  own  initiative. 
The  results  suggest    Implications  for  the  study  of  the  relation- 
ship between  achievement  and  motivation. 


Gapuzzi,  D.    Academic  skills  counselingt    a  neglected  area  in  counselor 

education.    Counselor  Education  Itnd  Supervision^  1971,  1^^"  191  -  193. 

Academic  difficulties  are  as  frequently  the  result  of  poor  study 
and  reading  skills  as  they  are  the  result  of  personal  concerns, 
behavior  problems,  etc.    The  counselor  should  know  something  about 
how  to  help  the  client  develop  academic  skills.  '  Often  tHis  crn  be 
^     dealt  with  on  a  small  group  basis,  eight  to  ten  students.  Tests 
are  available  to  help  differentiate  between  students  whose  problems 
a»e  poor  s.tudy  skills  and  those  who  have  reading  dif  ficulties. 
Handbooks  are  available  to  help  locate  materials  suitable  for 
student  use.  ' 


Somewhere  in  counselor  education,  the  counselor  candidates  should 
receive    training  in  group  counseling  for  improvement  of  •academic 
skills.    This  is  an  area  in  which  the  practitioner  is  frequently 
/galled  upon  for  help. 


Crump,  W.  G^,  Whitehouse,         Darlington,  J.  M.,  and  McManus,  C.  The 
preprofesslonal  adviser  speaks.    College  and  University,  1970,  A5, 
786  -  789. 

Dr.  Darlington  spoke  for  the  independent  liberal  arts  college 
He  discussed  the  role  of  the  preprofesslonal  adviser  in  the  na- 
tional setting  upon  the  adviser's  responsibilities,  pass-fail 
'    '  courses,  and  the  threat  of  litigation  against  student  evaluators. 
He  concluded  by  urging  communication  and  collaboration  of  all 
institutions  toward  common  goals. 

Dr.  Whitehouse  spoke  for  the  public  university  institution.  He 
discussed  the  implications. of  the  term  preprofesslonal  or  pre- 
medlcal,  the  functions  and  problems  of  the  adviser,  changes  in 
advisory  systems,  and  the  processed  model  of  adviser  in  a  univer- 
jtt    sity.    He  also  made  reference  to  the  changes  taking  place  through- 

out  the  country  with  formation  of  regional  and  national  organizations 
which  are  expected  to  improve  communication  and  to  assist  the  adviser 
in  his  work,  whether  this  work  Is  in  an  independent  or  a  public 
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Gelso,  C.  J.»  and  Thompson,  B.    Effects  of  emergency  academic  counseling. 
Journal  of  College  Student  Personnel,  1970,  11^,  276  -  278. 

Th€  experimeiit  was  condticted  to  assess  the  ef  ficacy  of  emergency 
academic  counseling  when  implemented  following  the  midpoint  of 
an  academic  quarter. and  when  the  clients  are  students  whose  aca- 
demic perfprraance  is  severely  deficient.    Twenty  students  were 
sel ec ted /tov receive  counseling;  twenty  students  in  the  control 
group  weri^  not  contacted  by  the  counseling  service  and  none  sought 
counseling  dwitig  the  period.    Ef  f  ectiveness  of  counseling  wa« 
assei^sed  on  the  basis  of  grade  point  averages,  suspensions,  and 
graduations •    ^  * 

The  findings  suggested  that  midpoint  ±ti  a  quarter  may  be  too  late* 
Brief  emergency  counseling  which  focuses  on  quick  changes  In  aca- 
demic behavior .^does  not  have  a  latent  effect.    Since  none  of  the 
control^  group  students  voluntarily  sought  counseling,  it  may  be 
that  such  students*  tend  to  avoid  encounters  such  as  counseling 
"whleh  will  jtecjuire  them  to  confront  their  difficult  situations. 

should  b^jione  to  increase  the  proportion  of  students  seek- 
ing^ professional  assistance  remains  an  Important  question. 

y 

Goodsteln,  L.  D.,  and  Crites,  J.  0.    Briefs  counseling  with  poor  college 
risks.    Journal  of  Counseling  Psychology',  1961,  ^,  318  -  321. 

Students  eligible  for  probationary  admisson  who  enrolled  in  the 
summer  session  were  divided  into  three  groups:    counseled  group, 
contacted  control  group  (those  who  did  not  appear  for  counseling) 
and  noncontacted  control  group>    None  of  this  last  group  volun- 
tarily applied  for  counseling  during  the  session.    The  criterion 
for  measurement  of  the  effectiveness  of  counseling  was  grade 
point  av^age  at  the  end  of  the  summer  session  and  at  the  end 
of  the  first  semester^  ^ 

The  results  offered  no  support  for  the  contention  that  typical 
educational  counseling  enhances  the  academic  achievement  of  low 
ability  college  students.    As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  findings 
indicated  tha^  counseling  is  associated  with  poorer  rather  than 
'  better  scholastic  performance.    Some  explanations  for  these 

findings,  related  to*  this  study,  are  advanced. 


Heiidrlx,  O.Rv   The  effect  of  special  advislTig  on  achieyement , of  freshmen 
with  ,low  predicted  grades.    Personnel  and  Guidance  Jotirnal,  1965, 
44,  lt5  "  188. 

The  achievement  of  20  college  freshmen  with  low  predlcte<t,  grades 
who  received  special  advising  In  addition  to  faculty  advising 
wei:.e.  compared  with  control  groups  of  similar  frj^shmen  who  did  not 
receive  the  special  advising.    All  members  of  the  experimental 
group  were  advdsed  by  the  .author  according  to  the.  same  patLern 

of  counsel Ing.  * 

The  achievement  of  the  experimental  group  was  significantly  better 
and  the  achievement  was  not  attrlbutal  to  disproportionate  inclu- 
sion of  less  difficult  courses  in  their  schedules.    The  experiment 
.   provided  no  basis  for  judging  which  aspect  or  aspects  of  the  ad- 
vising  pattern  employed  were  responsible  for  the  results  obtained. 
'More  specific  Identification  of  such  factors  should  prove  to  be 
an  Interesting  field  for  further  Investigation. 


Hill,  A:  H.    Motivation  and  academic  counseling.    Journal  of  Counseling 
Psychology,  1966,  i3,  447  -  433. 

Evaluations  of  counseling  outcomes  have  been  criticized  for  their 
fa:^lure  to  match  on  motivation.    It  is  argued  that  because  of  the 
Intercorrelations  of  motivation,  aptitude  and  achievement  it  is 
-    not  possible  to  match  counselees  and  controls  on  all  three  vari- 
ables simultaneously.    If  they  are  matched  on  aptitude  and  achieve 
ment  the  counselees  must  have  higher  motivation,  atid  it  is  postu- 
lated that  an  inhibiting  variable  is  operating  to  prevent  their 
higher  motivation  from  being  revealed  in  performance. 

* 

A  dissonance  theory  explanation  is  used  to  suggest  why  counseling 
is  more  effective  with  self-selected  counselees,  how  counseling 
/ effectiveness  might  be  Improved,  and  how  it  might  be  applied  to 
/  students  who  do  not  spontaneously  seek  counseling. 

Hill,  A.  H.,  and  Grleneeks,  L.    An  evalPuation  of  academic  counseling  of 
under-  and  over-achievers.    Journal  of  Counseling  Psychology,  1966, 
13,  325  -  328. 

Using  grade  point  average  (CPA)  as  the  criterion  this  study 
\  tests  the  hypothesis  that  academic  counseling  Is  effective  in 
improving  the  performance  of  under-achlevers  and  maintaining 
the  perf6rmance  of  over-achievers..   Control  subjects  were  matched 
so  that  the  expected  effect  of  regression  would  be  statistically 
'controlled. 


Both  male  and  faaale  under-achievers  improved  no  more  than 
matched  under-achieving  controls,  but  their  Improvement  was. 
significantly  greater  than  the  decrement  in  G?A  of  matched 
over-achieving  controls.    The  results  for  over-achievers  were 
mirror  Images,  with  significantly  less  decrement  in  GPA  for 
counselees  than  the  Improvement  for  matched  under-achieving 
controls.    Further  analysis  showed  that  the  greater  gain  for 
under-achieving  could  be  attributed  to  a  greater  regression 
effect  rather  than  to  a  beneficial  effect  or  counseling. 


Hogue,  D.  W.    The  academic  effect  of  counseling  a  group  of  underachieving 
college  men.    Dissertation  Abstracts,  1965,  25,  SUA--  5115. 

The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  determine  If  counseling,  with 
every  attempt  made  to  help  the  underachieving  student  do  better 
academic  work,  would  improve  the  student  Vs  grade  point  average. 
An  underachlever  was  defined  as  a  persoij  whose  College  Qualifi- 
cation Tests  standard  score  exceeded  the  standard  score  for  the 
cumulative  grade  point  average  by  one-half  standard  deviation. 
The  students  so  identified  were  divided  into  three  groups: 
experimental,  special  attention,  and  control.    The  counseling 
given  was  non-prescriptive  in  nature.    The  direction  of  the 
counseling  was  as  implied  or  suggested  by  the  counselee. 

The  results  indicated  that  the  grade  point  average  increased 
for  both  the  counseled  group  and  the  special  group.    The  controj. 
group,  which  was  not  seen  by  the  counselor,  showed  a  decrease  In 
grade  point  average.    The  improvement,  however,  was  not  statis- 
tically significant.    Possibly  a  greater  period  of  time  to  counsel 
underachievers,  two  or  three  years,  would  produce  a  statistically  ^ 
significant  result. 

$ 

Holmes,  L.  L.    The  Biographical  Inventory  (BIB)  in  academic  advisement: 
^ploratory  use  in  the  School  of  Medical  Technology  at  Michigan 
Ttate  Uniyerslty.    Dissertation  Abstracts  International,  1974,  35, 
3A57A. 

Rising  enrollment  and  declining  job  placement  opportunities  for 
graduates,  combined  with  flpcal  support  of  the  School  which  has 
not  Tcept  pace,  led  administrators  to  try  to  better  identify  those 
students  who  have  the  motivation,  personal  characteristics  and 
aptitude  to  successfully  complete  the  academic  training. 

An  84  item  biographical  Inventory  was  developed  and  administered 
to  124  students  applying  for  admission  to  the  School  for  fall  term 
1972.     Based  on  academic  success  they  were  aisslgned  to  one  of  three 
groups:    upper  (highest  27%),  lower  (lowest  27%),  and  middle 
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(remaining  46X  of  the  students) .    Academic  success  was  Refined 
as  accumulated  grade  point  average  (GPA)  at  the  end  of  the 
sophomore  year  of  study.    A  hold  out  group  was  establl^shed  for 
cro$s-validation  purposes. 

Forty  one  biographical  items  were  found  to  discrimate,  among  the 
criteria  groups.    The  correlation  between  inventory  scores  and 
sophoore  GPA's  was  high  enough  to  establish  the  effectiveness 
of  biographical  inventory  in  predicting  academic  success,    in  a 
practical  sense,  the  inventory  scores  can  provide  a  basis  for 
making  rational  decisions  in  the  selection  and  advisement  of 
students. 

Kaye,  R.  A.    A  required  counseling-study  skills  Progr^  for  falling  college 
freshmen.    t^^^^IZ^  Hf.  £2l2£Sl  StBgent  Personnel,  1972.  13,  159  -  iw. 

Several  treatment  methods  have  >een  used  with  college  students 
who  are  on  .academic  probation.  This  study  investigated  the  effects 
of  a  requirsd  program  which  used  a  combined  treatment  of  individual 
counseling,  grout)  jjuidance,  and  academic  skills  training.  Eighteen 
matcbed  pairs  of  students  for  control  and  experimental  groups  were 
randomly  selected  from  a  list  of  failing  freshmen  during  the  spring 
semester.    The  treatment  program  extended  over  ten  weeks. 

Comparisons  of  grades  showed  the  experimental  group  to  be  signifi- 
cantly superior  to  the  control  group  on  mean  grade  point  average 
after  treatment.    Furthermore,  more  of  the  p^artlclpants  were  allowed 
to  contlnue^n  school  for  a  third  semester.    It  ^^^/^^^'^^^^^^^  ' 
each  of  the, separate  treatments  as  well  as  the  combined  program  be 
tested  elsewhere  on  similar  populations. 

Marks,  E.,  Ashby,  J.  D..  and  Noll,  G.  A.    Recommended  currlcularc^^^^ 
persistence  in  college.    Personnel  and  Guidance  Journal ,  1966,  44, 
974  -  977.        ;  •  ' 

Counselor  judgment  regarding  the  appropriateness  of  st«<3ent 
currlcular  choice  and  the  strength  of  counselor  coraaltment  to 
that  judgment  were  related  to  student  persistence  in  college. 
Students  who  failed  to  change  curricula  when  the  counselor  felt 
such  change  was  Indicated  remained  at  the  University  a  fewer 
number  of  tejrms  than  any  of  the  other  groups  studied. 

Sex  of  student  and  strength  of  counselor  judgment  ^-^S^^^i^S 
currlcular  choice  were  also  significantly  related  to  persistence, 
although  strength  of  counselor  judgment  regarding  curricula  choice 
was  best  treated  as;  moderating  the  relationship  between  student 
behavior  in  relation  to  counselor  judgment  and  academic  per tor- 
nance.    ResuUs  wer«  discussed  In  terms  of  objectives  and  proce- 
dures of  xou^sellng  with  respect  to  academic  performance. 
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McGuire,  J,  M. ,  and  Noble,  F.  C.    Motivational  level  and  response  to 

academic  encouragement  among  low-achieving  college  males.  Journal 
of  Counseling  Psychology.  1973,  20,  425  -  430. 

The  study  Investigated  the  relationship  between  academic  achieve- 
ment  motivation  and  f^sponse  to  academic  encouragement  via  two 
different  counseling  letters.    No  differences  were  found  between 
the  experimental  letter  groups  and  a  no-contact  control  group  on 
eTtlieFposttrwTtme^^^  grade  point  average  (CPA)  or  on  the  number 
of  helping  sources  contacted  by  the- subjects.    However,  the  high- 
motivation  experimental  subjects  had  significantly  higher  post- 
treatment  GPAs  and  fewer  "F"  grade§  than  lownmotivatlon  experi- 
mental subjects,  while  there  were  no  differences  in  posttreatment 
GPAs  or  number  of  "F"  grades/between  high-  versus  low-motivation 
control  subjects. 

The  study  provided  some  implications  for  the  university  counseling 
center.    Conments  emphasized  three  factors  relevant  to  the  use  of 
the  counseling  facilities:     (1)  indecision  regarding  whether  their 
academic  problem  was  severe  enough    to  warrant  immediate  action 
and  a  desire  to  solve  one's  problems  oneself;  (2)  a  general  unaware- 
ness  of  what  professional  help  \ras  available  on  campus;  and  (3)  the 
presence, of  many  other  more  visible  and  perhaps  l^ss  threatening 
sources  of  help. 

Meskill,  v..  P.  ,  and  Sheffield,  W.    A  new  specialty:     full-time  academic 
counselors.    Personnel  and  Guidance  Journal,  1970,  49,  55  -  58. 

A  committee  to  study  academic  advising  and  counseling  at  the  C.  W. 
Post  Center  of  Long  Island  University  reported  that  the  practice 
of  distributing  the  academic  counseling  work  load  over  the  entire 
faculty  had  failed  to  function  properly.    A  full-time  staff  of 
professional  academic  counselors  was  recoonended .    The  system  was 
established  in  the  fall  of  1969. 

Twelve  counselors  were 'hired  and  assigned  to  the  various  academic 
departments.    The  director  of  the  new  program  conducts  Inservicc 
training  and  assumed  some  functions  formerly  performed  by  the 
assistant  dean  for  Academic  affairs.    The  counselors  are  respon- 
sible to  the  department  chairmen  for  day-to-day  functioning  and  to 
the  director  for  fulfillment  of  ongoing  training  and  the  assigned 
role. 

One  anticipated  benefit  is  the  freeing  of  faculty  to  do  more 
counseling  regarding  academic  specialties.    Another  is  the  im- 
proved academic  counseling  available  from  full-time,  well-trained 
counselors.    In  addition,  the  Center  will  be  able  to  better  predict 
future  enrollment  in  specific  courses  by  reviewing  the  plans  of 
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study  of  the  students  being  counseled*    The  cost  of  hiring" 
counselors  vas  found  to  be  little  more  than  providing  teaching 
»  >  reductions  for  faculty  assigned  to  do  counseling.  Preliminary 
reports  on  the  program  were  encouraging, 

Richardson,  L.  H.     Counseling  the  ambitious  mediocre  student.  Journal 
of  Counseling  Psychology,  1960,  T,  265  -  268. 

One  hundred  three  students  In  the  lowest  third  of  their  engl-. 
neerlng  classes  vere  invited  for  counseling  the  first  month  of 
the  term.    The  purpose  was  to  Investigate  whether  early  counsel- 
ing could:     (a)  help  them  remain  successfully  in  engineering, 
(2)  he  of  value  In  helping  find  some 'alternative  goals,  (3)  help 
prevent  their  dropping  out  of  college.    They  were  matched  with  a 
noncounseled  group. 

The  results  showed  no  significant  differences  in  over-all  college 
grades  or  grades  after  transfer  to  other  schools  of  the  college. 
There  was  little  difference  among  the  grq^^^  ^^.^e? 
changes  to  other  objectives,  or  numbers  of  those  who  remained  in 
engineering.    Some  factors  concerning  this  study's  results  and 
some  implications  for  counseling  are  discussed. 


Richardson,  L.  H.    Grade  patterns  of  counseled  and  non-counseled  college 
students.    Journal  of  Counseling  Psychology,  1964,  jLl,  160  -  163. 

An  investigation  of  grade  patterns  was  made  for  38  counseled  and 
38  matched  non-counseled  students.    Grades  for  two  terms  before 
counseling  started,  during  the  first  term  of  intensive  counseling, 
and  two, terms  after  counseling  began  were  examined. 

No  significant  difference  was  found  in  average  grades  of  the 
counseled  and  non-counseled  groups  when  compared  term  by  term. 
However,  when  the  counseled  group  was  divided  into  those  whose 
grades  dropped  during  counseling  (2)  and  those  whose  grades 
increased  (13)  (the  grades  of  5  stayed  the  same).  It  was  ob- 
served clinically  that  there  were  similarities  In  personality 
factors  peculiar  to  each  grade  pattern  group. 

Searles^  A.,  Jr.  The  effectiveness  of  limited  counseling  in  improving 
the  academic  achievement  of  superior  college  freshmpn.  Personnel 
and  Guidance  Journal,  1962.  40,  630  -  633. 

The  hypothesis  underlying  this  investigation  w^s  that  "three 
Interview"  counseling  would  facilitate  academic  achievement 
through  Improving  the  counselee's  perception  of  reality  and 
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alleviating  specific  fears.    The.  process  of  counseling  used  m 
one  objective  the  detection  of  any  laajor  deviatioh  between  the 
student* 8^ perception  of  himself  as  he  related  to^hls  new  environ- 
ment: and  the  actual  facts  as  the  investigator  could  determine* 
Subsequent  counseling  centered  about  those  apparent  discrepancies 
and  was  eclectic  in  nature. 

The  students  selected  were  put  into  either  an  experimental  or 

  contral^^rpup^  _T1ie  f  irst  interview  was  held  within  the  first  

two  weeks^  th^  second  was  held  after  the  release  of  six-week 
'Mown  grade*'  report s^  and  the  thirds  preceedlng  final  semester 
examinations.    The  findings  indicated  that  three-interview 
counseling  does  not  appear  tp  have  any  significant  effect  on 
the  first  semester  academic  achievement  of  superior  freshmen. 
Recommendations  for  further  research  are  centered  on  those 
superior  freshmen  who  appear  to  have  a  need  for  counseling, 

Sieveking,  Campbell,  M.  L,,  Rileigh,       J.>  and  Savltsky,  J.  Mass 

intervention  by  mail  for  an  academic  impediment.  Journal  of  Coansel- 
ing  Psychology,  1971,  lfi>  601  -  602, 

One  hundred  three  male  students  with  low  scores  on  the  Delay 
Avoidance  scale  of  the  Survey  of  Study  Habits  and  Attitudes 
were  identified  and  divided  into  three  groups:    Mall  Treatment, 
Treatment  Control,  and  a  No-Contact  Control,    Mall  Treatment 
members  received  letters  giving  suggestions  on  overcoming  dis- 
traction and  procrastination.    Treatment  Control  students  re- 
ceived brief "reminders  of  their  low  scores  and  encouragement  to 
improve  but  no  advice.    No  communications  were  sent  to  the  third 
group. 

The  analysis  of  pre-  and  post- treatment  data  indicated  that  the 
treatment  by  mail  effected  positive  change  in  self -r^or ted  pro- 
crastination and  distraction  for  those  students  who  had  relatively 
better  study  skills.    Students  In  the  Treatment  Control  group  did 
not  improve.    The  treatment  produced  no  effect  on  grades. 


11&5 


Percentila  ranks  show  how  the  studenfs  perf or- 
mafica  comfar^s'with  that  of  students  enrolled 
at  your  imtHutioa 


11 


Student's  standard  scores  on  the  4  subject  tests 
and  the  Composite  (average).  A  dash  (~)  indi- 
cates student  did  not  attempt  test  Scores  are  on 
a  scale  ranging  from  1  (low)  to  36  (high). 
Approximata  mean  Composite  score  of  college- 
bound  students  is  18;  atsndard  error  is  approx- 
imately 2  for  each  subtest. 


indicates  whether  the  student  had  earned  college 
credit  at  the  time  of  testing. 


VESYndlcates'lKe  siudentt7ad^^fved  •o^was 
serving  on  active  duty  with  the  military  forces 
at  the  time  of  testing. 


Student's  name,  homeaddress^ 
sexi  and  birth  date  as  recorded 
on  the  registration  folder. 


Indicates  whi 
white  attendir 


Seif^reoort  of  most  recent  high  school  grades 
prior  to  the  senior  year.  N  Indicates  student  took 
no  course  in  that  subject. 


Code  number,  name,  and  address  of  the 
student's  high  school. 


Percentile  ranks  compare  a  student's  perform 
mance  with  one  of  5  types  of  national  norms  pre- 
viously aelected  by  your  institution.  COL  BND 
refers  to  college-bound  students  who  have  taken 
the  ACT  Assessment  over  a  3^year  period;  ^pes 
1  through  4  ate  enrolled  freshman  norms  for  dif- 
ferent types  of  institutions. 


ACT  code  number  of  the  institution  receiving 
this  report. 


The  Institution's  rank  among  those  chosen  by 
the  student  to  receive  SPRa.  (An  S  is  reported  on 
additional  score  reports;  an  A,  B,  or  C  is  reported 
for  on-campus  testing). 


The  approximate  date  the  student  plans  to  enter 
college.  ENROLLED  indicates,  the  student  was 
enrolled  in  coliege  at  the  time  of  testing. 


Indicates  the  order  of  importance  to  the  student 
of  various  factors  influencing  college  choice. 


Indicates  expressed  need  for  special  assistance 
to  enhance  educational  development. 


indicates  legal  residence  in  the  state  given  as  a 
home  address. 


Indicates  whether  the  student  has  a  physical 
han<jicap  or  disability  requiring  special  sen^ices 
or  provisions  at  the  coilago  attended.  Each  year 
ACT  sends  each  institution  a  form  which  it  must 


complete  in  order  to  receive  this  information. 
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fitihe  student  plans  to  live 

"  college.  . 


umber,  county  of  resi- 
nce,  and  home  tele- 

jOfie  number.  If  student 
les  not 'have  or  did  not 

fovide  a  Social  Security 

tiimber.  an  8-digit  ACT  iD 

umber  appears. 
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mESHfglAN  Y^R  Indicates  the  ft^shman  ^ilaia 
on  which  ihe  grade  prsdi^ona We  daw^opedi 
»ES  PLAN  mdicatea  whather  ihe  Baaic  (B)  or 
Standard  (S)'Beeeain2h  ^l^rvice  i<iiaa  u^ 


The  name  and  number  ol  theiaubgroup^m  which 
Me  predictions  were  baaed  j(f rom  your  irwtitu^ 
lion's  Standard  Ttiiaarch  Bervioe  .vepoit). 


Probability  reports  the  chancea  in  100  that  stu- 

danf  s  ooilaga  QPA  will  be  C  or  )iigher. 


Percehtile  Tank'  comparaa  pradle|^«»^1dr  .  thJia; 
student  with  ipiedlotions  for  ipravipus  Ifeahman 
groups.ai^yourlmtitution.  : 

inlormatton  about  the  studeiU's  high  school, 
including  eelf-^^reported  ranit  and  grade  point 
average* 


The  number  of  years  the.  student  studied  ^ie«t 
subjects  in  high  school.  YES  Indicataa  the  atu>^ 
dent  was  enrolled  in  an  advanced  plaoenMnt, 
accelerated*  or  honom  course. 


Indicates  how  adequate  the  student  considers 
his  or  her  high  school  education. 


In^tha  top  row,  Y  <yai)  or  N  (no)  indidiia 
whether  the  student  participatad  in  the  fitatad 
extrac^n'icular  activttiaa  in  high  school,  Ra>, 
sponsess^n  the  bottom  row  iindicita  whathar  tha 
student  pl^ns  to  participata  In  the  itatad  aotivr  ^ 
Uies  in  collec^e. 


Students  ^re  asltet^  to  respond  "yes"  or  "no" 
to  statpments  of  •ctivmes  or  accomplishments  in 
each  'Of  -  •  araaa.  ^  -1^ 
summa^  pn^m.iit|.ng  ia^iaaignad. 


8tM4f9.t»,:#o»>Pt'  *<|bMgaiad>^.  -rapprt:  -tWa:^ 
iinlspiiitoolSlac^^^l^^ 


xinu  lint  and  McorHj"Vocational  choices.  >br 
hoXh  the  student  indicated'  degree  of  certainty 
as  VERY  SURE,  FAIRLY  SURE,  or  NOT  SURE. 


Indicates   expressed   interest  in  credit  by 

e>:annnation  and  advanced  pfacement  in  specific 
course  areas,  and  in  certain  special  programs. 


.The  Map  of  College  Majors iJtovides  a^nigue  metf\od  for  com-  areas.  The  Map  of  Coliege  Majors  Coordinates,  derived  from 
paring  a  student's  overall  interest'  patterns  with' those  of  the  ACT  interest  Inventory,  are  used  to  situate  the  studenfs 
successful  and  satisfied  college  seniors  majoring  in  specific  .  interestson  the  Map  of  Coliege  Majors  on  the  baci<  of  the  SPR. 
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How  to  Plot  a  Student's  Scores  on  the  Map  oi  College  Ma|or8 

1.  Note  the  studenfs  Map  of  Goilege  Majors  Coordinates  I  and  ))  printed  below 
the  Interest  Inventory  prolHe. 

2  Locate  the  studenrs  score  on  Coordinate  i  and  draw  a  vertical  line  from  that 
pomt  to  the  corresponding  pomt  at  the  top  edge  of  the  map.  Then  locate  the 
student's  score  on  Coordmate  11  and  draw  a  horizontal  line  from  that  point  to 
the  corresponding  point  at  the  right  edge  of  the  map. 

3.  Make, an  "X"  where  the  two  lines  cross.  This  point  shows  the  location  of  the 
student^s  interests  as  compared  to  those  of  students  in  a  wide  variety  of 
educatmnal  majors.  The  closer  a  student  is  to  a  major  or  group  of  majors,  the 
more  similar  that  student^s  interests  are  to  the  interests  of  QOllege-bound 
students  who  majored  in  that  area  as  college  seniors, 

NOTE:  A  studenfs  location  on  the  Map  of  College  Majors  is  based  on  a  summary 
of  the  six-score  ACT  Interest  Inventory  profile.  Sometimes,  however,  it  is 
difficult  to  summarize  the  scores  with  much  certainty  because  the  profile  is  Dat 
or  Gortradictory.  When  this  is  the  case,  ''region  99"  is  reported  iQr  the  World-of- 
Work  Map  (see  above).  If  a  student's  World-of-Work  Map  region  is  99.  the  Map 
of  College  Majors  results  should  be  viewed  with  special  caution.  Counselors 
should  rely  more  on  a  clinical  interpretation*  of  the  six-score  profile  in  the 
context  of  other  information  about  the  student 


WORLD^OF-WCr 


How  to  Use  the  World-of  Work  Map 

1.  Note  the  student^s  World-of-WOrk  Map  reg« 
Inventory  profile. 

2.  Find  the  region  on  the  map  and  note  the  \ 
adjacent  regions.  Also  note  the  combmatior 
people,  and  thmgs— that  best  describes  these 
task  preferences. 

3.  See  the  Job  Family  List  for  typical  occupation 
studenfs  region. 


Region  99  is  used  when  student  scores  on  the  in 
with  respect  to  preferences  for  data/ideas  and  p: 

NOTE  Because  not  enough  information  was  av 
families  in  the  Social,  Health,  and  Personal  Servic 
X,  Personal  and  Household  Services,  and  Y,  Lav 
Services.  Jobs  in  both  of  these  families  tejg|to1al 
through  5.  Arrows  by  a  job  family  show  th^^rk  ♦ 
people  and  things  (  ^  )  or  data  and  ideas  {  | 


p^^i^0i^^<d»  fpoint  •>wri^^^^      4.0)  the  «tud«ntt  axpect  to  «am. 


receive  iftese  tieita. 


ifit«r«M  inventory  ineesures  6  maior  dimensions  of  interest  Each  of  the 
llMia  compoeed  of  19  worfc-reiated  Activities  for  which  students  Indicate  their 
fiiOf  liicing  on  a  3-|>olnt  acale.  Tt)e  standard  scores  (mean  »  50,  SD  <  10)  and 
lyie  scorn  (re|>|Orted  in  standard  error  bands)  are  ba&ed  on  a  national 
'college-bound students  who  have  taken  the  ACT  Assessment, ' 


The  World*of-Work  Map  Region  Indicator  halpa  tha 
atudant  Talata  work  activity  prafarancaa^  aa  aaaaiiad  by 

the  ACT  Intarast  Inventory,  to. the  actlvHIaa  which 
charActoriza  groups  of  occupations.  Thjs  Worid-ot* 
Work  Map  is  on  the  back  of  the  SPR. 


MAP 


n  pnntGd  below  the  Interest 

3  famihes  m  the  region  and 
of  work  tasks— data,  ideas. 
;giOns  and  the  student's  work 

in  job  famihes  m  or  near  the 


-Test  scaies  are  inconclusive 
opie/thrngs  work  tasks. 

lUabie,  the  following  two  job 
IS  Cluster  are  not  on  the  map: 
Enforcement  and  Protective 
in  t^|fcner  area  of  Regions  2 
ks^f/fh  heavily  involve  i>of/) 


  JOB  FAMILY  LIST  .  ,  .  „ 

Typical  occupations  associated  with  each  of  22  job  families  in  the  ACT  occupational 
Giassrlication  system  are  listed  below.  Page  numbers  refer  to  ocoupationai  descriptions  in  the 
Occvpauonal  Outlook  Handbook  {OOH),  1978-79  edition.  Occupations  that  require  education 
beyond  high  school  are  emphasised;  italics  are  used  lor  occupations  that  frequently  require 
four  or  more  years  ot  college. 

Butinett  S«)m  a  Managtment  Ciyst«r 


ERIC 


A.  Promotion  and  Direct  Contact  Sales  (pages  133- 
134;  153-154:  226-251;  756-764)  * 
^mwranca,  ^ea/  Bsia^e,  or  S^cvnh^^  Ap6nt, 
Manvfdctvnng  m  AgribusmBss  Sal^sworkBr,  Pubitc 
Heiatwns  Worker,  fashion  CootdmBtor,  Advertising 
Worker.  Trave^  Agent 

B.  Management  and  Piannrng  Ipages  120-122;  135- 
144;  150-152;  156-159;  508-511;  756-764) 
Business  £xeou/jve.  Bank  Ofhcer,  Urban  P)annm,  dty 
Manager,  PBrsonnBi  Worker,  Hospitai  Admmistr^tor, 
Credit  Manager,  Restaurant.  Hotei.  or  Store  Manager. 
Agnbusmess  Manager 

G.  Retail  Sales  and  Services  (pages  172;  226-25V 
746^755)  .    ^  ^ 

Sales  Clerks  and  Heta)l  Salesworkers  {in  stores  seJlmg 
such  products  as  lurniture.  appliances,  ciothing 
automobiles) 

V 

Business  Oparallons  Clutter 

D.  Office   Management   and   Secretarial  Work 
(pages  89-110;  478-479) 

OHice  Manager,  Secretary,  Redeptionist.  Legal 
Secreiary.  Medical  Secretary,  Executive  Secretary 

Paying,  Receding,  and  Accounting  {pages  9i- 
97;  118-132:  298-300) 

AccovntenU  Certihed  PvbHc  Actovnmnu  Auwtor, 
Bookkeeper.  Bank  Teller.  Cashier 

F.  Data  Processing  and  Office  Machme  Operation 
(pages  98;  111-112;  207-209) 

Conr^puier  Console  Operator  Tabuiatmg  Machine 
Operaior.  Office  Machine  Operator 

G.  Storage.  Dispalchtng,  and  Delivery  (pages  104- 
108;  206;  227;  244-245;  289-291;  328-330) 
Mustnai   Traiftc  Manager,  Air  Trafhc  Controner, 
AirJine  Dispatcher.  Truck.  Bus.  or  Cab  Dispatcher 

Techncloglts  A  Trades  Cluster 

H.  Human  Services  Crafts  (pages  164-170;  173; 
177;  179-180;  437)  - 

Barber.  Cosmetologist.  Chef,  Tailor 

•|.  Machine  Operaiing.  Servicmg.  and  Reparnng; 
Construction  (pag'^s  31-88;  231-232;  252-288; 
292-293;  301-327;  393-436;  439-446) 
Tool  and  Die  Maker.  Machinist.  Radio-TV  Repairer. 
Auto  Mechanic.  Computer  and  Business  Machine 
Rbpairer.  Printer,  Carpenter,  Mason.  Plumber.  Heavy 
Squipmenl  Operator 

J.  AgncuHure  and  Related  fpages  331-341,  681. 
603-611) 

Agrononusi  SoiiPJ^ni  Saenhst.  GoneUd^i^  f  li?)  ana 
Wtidhfe  SpBCiBlii^i  forestor^  Hotbcu^ivnsi  Dairy 
Production  Technician,  farm  Crop  Production 
Technician.  Farmer  (grain,  dairy,  VivestocK) 

Engineering  and  Other  Apphed  Technologies 
(pages  71;  82-84;  113-117;  181-182,  294-296.. 
331-333;  342-364;  383-392) 
Computer  Programmer,  Systems  Anaiysi.  Engmeets 
nncivdmg  Architectural,  Chem}cah  Cml  Eiectncal 
indusfnah  Mechanica),  MetaiWrgicah  Nvciear, 
Petrotevm),  Technicians  (see  areas  under  Engineer- 
ing). Drafting  Technician.  Pilot.  Surveyor 

^Job  family  I  also  mcludes  )0b  families  K.  L.  and  M 
in  the  ACT  occupational  classificatipn  system> 


Nalura),  Sociai,  &  Medical  Sciences  Cluster 

O.  Natural*%Ciences  atid  Mathematics  (pages  123- 
124;  331-333;  355-382) 

Actuary,  Mathematician,  Statistician,  Bioloaisl, 
Botanist,  Eaotogist,  Zoologist,  Aoronomist,  Animai 
Sisrentist,  Astronomer,  Chemist,  Geoiogist,  Ocean- 
ographer,  Physiost,  Laboratory  or  Technical  A-sistant 
for  each  oi  these  areas 

P.  Medictne  and  Medical  Technologies  (paqes  76: 
447-450;  458-487;  505-507;  51^-515) 
Dentist,  Optometrist,  Physicjan,  MediC9i  Tech- 
notogist.  Dietitian.  PhatmacfSi,  Vetennanan,  Dental 
Hygienist.  Respiratory  Therapist.  Radiologic  (X-ray) 
Technician 

Q.  Social  Sciences  and  Legal  Services  (pages  145- 
149;  516-533) 

Anfhropoiogisi.  EconomisX  Geographer,  Htstonan, 
Pohiicai  Screni}st.  SoaotogiSt,  Psychoiogrst, 
Criminoiogist,  i  nwyer 


Creative  &  Applied  AHt  Clutter" 


Artist, 


R.  Creative  Arts  (pages  566-674) 

A  G/orf  Actress.    Dancer,    Musiaan,  Srnger^ 
Sculptor,  Author,  Ptaywngni  Composer 

S^  Applied  Arts  (verbal)  (pages  591-602) 

^eportor^  Editor^  Book  Cntjc,  Technicai  Wnrer, 
Adveftising  Copywriter.  Nevi/sgasier 

T.  Applied  Arts  (visual)  (pages  60-51 ;  675-590) 
Archmct.   Commerciai  Artist,   industnaf  Designer. 
Intenor  Designer.  Photographer.  Clothes  Designer 

Popular  Entertainment  (pages  567-574;  696) 
Comedian,    Popular    Singer.    Musician.  Radio-TV 
Announcer 


Social,  Health,  A  Personal  Services  Cluster 

V.  Educational  and  Social  Services  (paqes  139' 
210-225;  534-565) 

Social  Worker,  Probatim  Oificer,  Teacher,  Ctergy^ 
man,  librarian,  Gvtdance  Counselor,  Bmptoyment 
Counselor.  Home  Economist,  f^ecreation  Worker 

W.  Nursing  and  Human  Care  (pages  451-457;  468- 

502) 

Pegistered  Nwrse,  Pvbhc  HeaHh  Nurse,  Schoot  Nurse 
Physicai  Therapist.  Occupahonaf  Theraptst.  Speech 
Pa/ho/op/s?.  Recreational  Therapist,  Dental  Assistant 
Licensed  Practical  Nurse,  Occupational  or  Physical 
Tnerapy  Assistant.  Recreational  Therapy  Assistant 

X.  Personal  and  Household  Services  (paqes  160- 
153:  167.  174.  178:  183-185.  297-298) 
J^ijgnt  Atienaani  Travt.i5  Guido 

Y  Law   enforcement   and  Protective  Services 
(pages  186-205) 

FBi  Agoiv.  food  and  Drug  /nspec/o/,  Hevenue  Agent. 
Police  Oflicer  Firefighter,  immigration  Inspector 


ACADEMIC  ADVISING 


Academic  advising  is  a  complex  activity  which  should  help 
•^students  realise  maximum  eoucational  benefitsTTVdvTsTrtQ'^* 
inciudesi 

•  Heipiiig  students  to  clarify  their  values  and  goals  and  to 
better  understand  themselves  as  persons. 

•  Helping  students  understand  the  natuns  and  purpose  of 
higher  education. 

e  Helping  students  explore  educational  aMd  career  options, 
and  links  t)etween  acad%  ^ic  preparation  and  the  world  of 
worK. 

•  Helping  students  plan  educational  programs  consistent 
w||^  their  interests  and  abilities.  ^ 

•  Assisting  students  in  a  continual  monitoring  and 
evaluation  of  their  educational  progress. 

•  Integrating /  the  institution's  many  resources  to  meet 
students'  ^pecial  educi^tional  needs  and  aspirations. 

In  brief  <  the  academic  adviwr  serves  as  a  coordinator  of  the 
educational  j&xperience. 

The  adviser/  needs  the  ability  to  help  students  define  and 
develop  realistic  goals,  to  perceive  their  n*ds  accurately, 
and  to  much  these  needs  with  appropriate  institutional 
resources.  JThif  is  best  done  in  the  context  of  a  caring  and 
trusting  rention^ip. 


Academic  advising,  properly  deMvered,  can  be  a  powerfu||^ 

ntW 


 ^"^institutional  influence  on^tudenl  gtowtjti  And.df  yeJo^mitOlJ! 

vMso,  if  can  enrich  the  educational  program  of  any  college  or 
university,  and  interpret  that  program  more  effectively  to 
students. 

Some  of  the  benefits  students  derive  from  effective  advising 
include: 

•  Attainment  of  their  educational/career  objectives. 

•  Achievement  of  QPAs  consistent  with  their  abiHtles. 

•  Greater  likelihood  of  remaining  in  school. 

•  Satisfactibi^with  the  educational  process  and  devel- 
opment of  a^osltive^attitude^oward^he  institution.  

•  Development  of  a  meaningful  relationship  with  the 
adviser. 


Good  advising  is  based  on  the  premise  that  an  adviser  can 
never  know  too  much  about  a  student.  The  quality  of  each 
student's  educational/career  decisions  is  dinsctly  nslated  to 
the  amount  of  relevant  information  available  to  the  student 
and  the  adviser*  All  good  advising  prpgrams  have  an 
Information  base  for  use  by  both  advisee  and  adviser  during 
the  advising  process. 
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OW  ACT  CAN  ASSIST. 


The  ACT/  Assessment  Program,  ■  comprehensive  program 
for  use  by  students  planning  to  enter  pottseoondary  oduca- 
tion,  provides  an  excellent  tuiseof  information  atKHit  fresh- 
man advisees.  The  ACT  Msesament  instrument  consists  of 
four  academic  tests  written  during  a  timed  teat  session,  and 
a  Student  Profile  Section  and  Interest  Inventory  which  stu- 
dents complete  at  the  time  they  register  for  the  Assess- 
ment. 

The  academic  tests  cover  four  subiect  matter  areasrEnglish. 
mathematics,  social  studies,  and  natural  sciences.  They  are 
designed  to  assess  students'  general  educational  davelop- 
ment  and  ability  to  complete  collaga  lavel  work.  The  test 
,  items  require  that  students  demonstrate  both  problem-solv- 
ing and  reasoning  ability. 

The  Student  Profile  Section  collects  personal  information; 
admissions/enrollment  data;  and  infornuition  about  extra- 
curricular achievements  and  interests,  high  school  course 
worit,  .academic  plana,  and  individual  educational 'neada. 
Self-reported  h?gh  school  grades  In  four  genaral  areas  are 
also  collected  a*  part  of  the  registration  prooedura. 

Q  The  ACT  Intereat  Inventory  It  designed  to  measure  six 
He  RIC  dlmenalone  end-^p  relate  aoindiyldoari  Intar- 


e»ts  to  those  of  successful  and  satisfied  college  seniors  in  a 
variety  of  educational  malors.  Results  are  also  used  to  help 
students  compare  their  wortt  activity  preferences  with 
activities  which  characterize  specific  families  of  jobs. 


ACT  Assessment  results  are  summarized  on.the  Student 
Profile  Report  (SPR).  which  ACT  sends  to  institutions  and 
agencies  designated  .by  each  student  .  (See  the  inside  of  this 
brochure  for  a  detailed  explanation  of  the  report.)  The  SPR 
represents  the  most  comprehensive  available  source  of 
information  about  freshman  advisees  i>ecau8e: 


It  plants  a  comprahensive  picture  of  a  student's  needs, 
interests,  baclcground  and  abilitiea. 

it  is  available  before  the  atudent's  enrollment  and  advis- 
ing conference. 

it  is  easy  to  use  and  interpret. 

It  helps  the  adviaer  match  the  atudent's  interests,  abilities, 
needs,  and  plans  with  institutional  resources. 

It  provides  advising  leads  and  points  of  departure. 

It  relates  to  common  advising  concerns. 


The  followmg  list  relates  seme  common  advising  concerns  directly  to  appropriate  data  elements  on  the  SPR. 


Advlting  C  oncern 


Related  ACT  Data  Elements 


♦Long.-range  eduGational/career  p\au^ 


First  and  second  vocational  choices 
Certainty  of  choice 
Degree  objective 
World-of-Work  Map  Region 


Immediate  educational  plans  and  selection  of 
program  of  study 


Educational  major 

Certainty  of  choice 

Interest  Inventory,  Map  of  College 

Majors  Coordinates 
Special  educational  needs  and  interests 
High  school  information 
Scores,  norms,  predictive  data 


Evaluation  of  abilities  and  interests 


Course  sectioning  and  placement 


Developmental  and  tutorial  assistance 


Test  scores 
Norms 

Predictive  data 

Interest  inventory  results 


Scores,  norms,  predictive  data  * 

Years  certain  sxjbjects  studied  in  high  school 

Credit  by  examination 

Advanced  placement 

Educational  plans 

Indicated  need  for  help  in  various  areas 

Test  scoros 

Norms 

Predictive  data 


Extra-class  activities 


Course  load 


Financial  aid 


High  school  extracurricular  activities 
College  extracurricular  activities 
Out-of-cjass  accomplishments 
Educational/vocational  plans 

Scores 
Norms 

Predictive  data 

Hours  of  work  per  week 

Extracurncuiar  plans 

Intention  to  seek  financial  aid 
Indicated  need  for  help  finding  work 
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ACT  Assessment  information  can  help  the  adviser  answer 
the  questions  treshmen  are  likely  to  ask: 

•  in  which  subjects  might  1  expect  to  do  well?  ^ 

•  In  which  course  might  I  expect  trouble? 

•  How  heavy  an  academic  load  should  I  carry.? 

•  What  major  should  i  choose? 

What  occMpations  emphasize  work  activities  similar  to 
those  I  pr^er? 

in  what  ireat  do  i  need  help? 


The  importance  of  assisting  students  in  making  educa^ 
tional,  personal^  and  career  decisions  can  hardly  be  over- 
stated. The  SPR  been  designed  to  help  advisers  provide 
students  with  relevant  information  thai  wiirbe  useful  in  a 
wide  range  of  decisions.  It  would  be  unwise  to  suggest  that 
the  SPR  is  a  substitute  for  a  skillfully-cohducted  interview, 
the  mature  judgment  of  a  professional  advisei^,  or  the 
genuine  personal  interest  that  .advisers  usually  exhibit 
toward  students.  It  would  be  equally  unwise  to  suggest  that 
the  SPR  eliminates  the  need  for  additional  Information  from 
the  student.  But  an  understanding  of  SPR  data  can  con- 
tribute significantly  to^he  effectiveness  9f  advising  ses- 
sions, and  make  any  requests  for  additional  information 
more  precise  and  therefore  more  useful.         4  ^ 


.QUESTIONS  TO  ASk  IN  INTERPRETING  THE  SPR 


Are  the  educationai  major  and  first  vocatioiiai  choice 
consistent? 

Are  the  first  and  second  vocational  choices  consistent? 

Is  the  degree  objective  consistent  with  vocational 
choice? 

Afe  the  Map  of  College  Majors  Coordinates  consistent 
With  vocational  cho^ce? 

Is  the  World-oJ-Work  Map  Region  consistent  with  voca- 
tronal  choice? 

Is  certavniy  of  choices  consistent  with  indicated  need  lor 
help  in  educational/voGational  planning? 

Do  out-of-ciass  accomplishments  complement  major 
and/Of  vocational  choice? 

Do  ddJerential  abilities  exist? 


Are  test  scores  consistent  with  educational  and  voca- 
tional plans? 

Are  high  school  grar^^s  consistent  with  test  scores? 

Are  the  predictive  data  supportive  of  academic  and  voca- 
tional plans? 

Is  there  a  relationship  between  test  scores  and  high 
school  grades  and  expressed  need  tor  help  vn  reading, 
writing,  and  mathematics? 

Is  the  self-estimate  of  college  GPA  reaiistic? 

is  there  consistency  between  high  school  and  college 
extracurricular  plans? 

Ave  plans  for  advanced  placement,  credit-by-examma- 
tion,  honors,  and  independent  study  consistent  with  test 
scores? 


REMINDERS  FOR  EFFECTIVE  ADVISING. 
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Care  aoout  advisees  as  people  by  showing  empathy, 
understanding,  and  respect. 

Establish  a  warm,  genuine,  and  open  relationship. 

Evidence  mterest,  helpful  intent,  and  involvement. 

Be  a  good  listener. 

Establish  rapport  by  remembenng  persona!  information 
about  advisees. 

Be  available,  keep  office  hours  and  appointments. 
Provide  accurate  information. 

When  in  doubt,  refer  to  catalog,  adviser's  handbook,  etc. 

Know  how  and  when  to  make  referrals,  and  be  familiar 
vilh  referral  sources, 

Don^l  refer  too  hastily:  on  the  other  hand,  don^t  attempt  to 
handle  situations  for  which  you  are  not  qualified 

Have  students  contact  referral  sources  m  your  presence. 

Keep  m  frequent  contact  with  advisees;  take  the  initia- 
tive; don^t  always  wait  for  students  to  come  to  you. 

Don't  make  decisions  f^students;  help  them  make  their 
own  decisions. 

Focus  on  advisees'  strengths  and  potentials  rather  than 
limifations,  ^Q-^ 
Seek  out  advisees  in  informal  settings, 

%1f5^*  >T    Aif  f    ^  r        T     r  Pr    '  ti.  All  rtrhit  iiiiirvtd. 


Monitor  advisees*  progress  toward  educational  goals. 

Determine  reasons  for  poor  academic  performance  and 
direct  advisees  to  appropriate  support  services. 

Be  realistic  with  advisees 

Use  all  available  information  sources. 

Clearly  outline  advisees'  responsibilities. 

Follow  up  on  commitments  made  to  advisees. 

Encourage  advisees  to  consider  and  develop  career 
alternatives  when  appropriate. 

Keep  an  anecdotal  record  of  significant  conversations  for 
future  reference. 

Evaluate  the  effectiveness  of  your  advising. 

Don*t  be  critical  of  other  faculty  or  staff  to  advisees. 

Be  knowledgeable  about  career  opportunities  and  job 
outlook  tor  vanous  majors. 

Encourage  advisees  to  talk  by  asking  open-ended  ques- 
tions, 

Doht  betray  confidential  information. 

Categorize  advisees'  questions:  are  they  seeking  action, 
information,  orjnvolvement  and  understanding. 

Be  yourself  and  allow  advisees  to  be  themselves. 


